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WARRANT APPOINTING THE COMMISSION. 


Chief Secretary’s Office, 
Dublin Castle. 

BY THE LORD LIEUTENANT-GENERAL AND GENERAL GOVERNOR OF IRELAND. 

CADOGAN. 

Whereas it appears to Us expedient to cause an Inquiry to be made into the subject 
of the system of Intermediate Education under the Intermediate Education (Ireland.) 
Act, 1878 : 

Now We, George Henry, Earl Cadogan, Lord Lieutenant-General and General 
Governor of Ireland, do hereby nominate and appoint the Members of the Intermediate 
Education Board, that is to say ; — 

The Right Honorable Christopher Palles, ll.d., Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer in Ireland (Chairman), 

The Right Honorable Mr. Justice Madden (Vice-Chairman), 

The Reverend George Salmon, d.d., d.c.l,, Provost of Trinity College, 

The Bight Honorable O’Conor Don, ii.m.l., ll.d., 

The Reverend W. Todd Martin, d.d., 

David G. Barkley, Esq., ll.d., and 

His Grace the Most Reverend William J. Walsh, d.d., Archbishop of 
Dublin, 

to be Our Commissioners for the purpose aforesaid, that is to say to inquire into and 
report upon the system of Intermediate Education in Ireland, as established by the 
Intermediate Education (Ireland) Act, 1878, and into its practical working. Also as to 
whether any reforms or alterations of the present system are desirable, and, if so, 
whether further legislation is necessary for carrying them into effect. 

And for the better effecting the purposes of this Our Commission We do by these 
presents authorize and empower you the aforesaid Commissioners, or any three or more 
of you to be named by you, to call before you or any three or more of you such persons 
as you may think fit to examine, and by whom you may be the better informed in the 
matter hereby submitted for your consideration and everything connected therewith, 
and generally to inquire of and concerning the premises by all other lawful ways and 
means whatsoever. 

And also to call for and examine such books, documents, papers, writings, or records, 
-as you or any three or more of you as aforesaid shall think useful for the purposes of 
the inquiry. 

And We also by these presents authorize and empower you, or any three or more of 
you as aforesaid to visit and personally inspect such places as you or any three or more 
of you may deem expedient for the purposes aforesaid, and Our pleasure is that you or 
any three or more of you as aforesaid do from time to time and with all convenient 
speed report to Us what you shall find concerning the premises. 

And We further by these presents ordain that this Our Commission shall continue in 
full force and virtue, and that you Our Commissioners do from time to time proceed 
in the execution thereof although the same be not continued from time to time by 
adjournment. 

Given at Her Majesty’s Castle of Dublin, this 30th day of May, 1898. 

By His Excellency’s Command, 

J. B. DOUGHERTY. 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


FIRST REPORT. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY GEORGE HENRY, EARL CADOGAN, K.G., 

&c., &c., &c., 

LORD LIEUTENANT-GENERAL AND GENERAL GOVERNOR OP IRELAND. 

May it please Your Excellency, 

We, the Commissioners appointed by Your Excellency on the 30th day of May 
last. “ to inquire into and report upon the system of Intermediate Education in Ireland, 
as established by the Intermediate Education (Ireland) Act, 1878, and into its 
practical working ; also as to whether any reforms or alterations of the present system 
are desirable, and if so, whether further legislation is necessary for carrying them into 
effect,” have the honour to submit to Your Excellency this our First Report. 

We thought it necessary to ascertain at the outset of our Inquiry, in an authoritative 
way, any complaints which existed against the system of Intermediate Education as 
established by the Act, or its present administration, and the views of those engaged, 
or interested, in Intermediate Education in Ireland, as to reforms or alterations of 
the system. 

We accordingly in the first instance issued circular letters, inviting suggestions as to 
such reforms or alterations, together with a schedule of queries, calculated to . elicit 
in an exhaustive manner and in systematic order, any reforms or alterations that 
might be suggested. 

Copies of these circular letters, and of the schedule of queries, are contained in 
the Appendix, Nos. I., II., and III. 

These circular letters and schedules were issued early in July last to the following 
persons, viz. : — 

(1.) — The Managers of the 383 Schools who, in the year 1897, received Results 
Fees from the Intermediate Education Board ; 

(2.) — Each of the persons upon the List of Examiners published under Rule 6 of 
the Board, who had examined upon any occasion ; 

(3.) — Each of the Archbishops and Bishops of Sees in Ireland, and the 
Moderator of the General Assembly ; 

(4.) — Each of the Members of Parliament for Irish constituencies ; 

(5.) — The Lord Mayors and Mayors of cities and towns in Ireland, and the 
Chairmen of Towns Commissioners in Ireland ; 

To certain of the following classes of persons : — 

(6.) — The Fellows, Members of Council, and Professors of the University of 
Dublin ; 

(7.) — The Senators, Fellows, -and Secretaries of the Royal University of Ireland ; 

(8.) — The Presidents, \ ice-Presidents, and Professors of certain Colleges in 
Ireland, including the three Queen’s Colleges and the College of Maynooth ; 

9.) — Members of certain Education Boards, or of Commissions in relation to 
Education in Ireland, and the Heads of certain Teaching Religious Orders in 
Ireland ; 

(10.) — Teachers; 

And to certain other persons connected with or interested in Education. 

The Dames of these persons are mentioned in the Appendix, No. IX. They 
amount in number to 958. 
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Wp »ko issued advertisements in the principal newspapers in Ireland, whether 
J ® l ooa l e iTing notice that we were desirous of receiving and considering 

™ etr d , RliaJ , e stions of those who had experience in Intermediate Education or 

the views and to give^ information to the Commission but 

who had nof deceived schedules, and stating that they could receive such schedules 
i the Secretary of the Commission. Seventy-one persons availed themselves of this 

^A^the ^Exam^at^i S of e< Whnesses S not usefully be commenced until the 
As the obtained from as many as were willing to 

Sffl r^Xl answers to the queries to be sent in to us not 

' '^Shortly Ser th^fcfrSrs had been issued, numerous applications were received by 
us from 4e Heads of Intermediate Schools, pointing out the difliculty of satisfactorily 
answering the queries without consultation with members of their staffs and ethers 
Xh co S uld not be had until after the schools had re-opened in September and 
conseouentlv requesting that the time allowed for returning answers to the questions 
mioht be extended uni the 31st October last We thought the L d ^ 
these requests were sufficient; and accordingly, by a Resolution of the 30th of July, we 
■extended the time, as requested, to the 31st of October. 

The circular wiving notice of this extension is printed in the Appendix, No. VII - h 
Whhffi tlm time thus extended, we received answers from 280 of the persons to whom 
schedules of qumies had been issued in the first instance and from 21 of the persons 
who had subsequently applied for schedules. All of these answers are printed in the 

XlfurtWnroceeding with our Inquiry, we intend to examine witnesses, viva voce, 
for wffich purpose it will he useful that they should have an opportunity or considering 

%TSoXteXt V e e xpedient that these answers should be made public, and we 
accordingly lay them before your Excellency. 

All which we submit for your Excellency’s consideration, as our First Report, the 
22nd of December, 1898. 


0. PALLES. 

D. H. MADDEN. 

GEO, SALMON. 

O’CONOR DON. 

W. TODD MARTIN. 

D. G. BARKLEY. 

WILLIAM J. WALSH, 

Archbishop of Dublin. 


JAMES DERMOT DALY, 
Secretary. 
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Chief Secretary’s Office, 
Dublin Castle, 

28 th December, 1898. 


Sir, 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 23rd instant, 
transmitting, for submission to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, the First 
Report of the Intermediate Education (Ireland) Commission. 


I am. 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. B. DOUGHERTY. 


The Secretary, 

Intermediate Education 
(Ireland) Commission, 

42|, Great Brunswick-street, 
Dublin. 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


I. 

CIRCULAR TO MANAGERS OF IRISH INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 


Offices of the Intei-mediate Education (Ireland) 
Commission, 

421 Great Brunswick-street, Dublin, 

July 4, 1898. 

Sir (or Madam), — I am directed by the Inter- 
mediate Education (Ireland) Commission to inform 
you that they have been appointed by His Excellency, 
The Lord Lieutenant, “ to inquire into and report 
upon the system of Intermediate Education in Ireland, 
as established by the Intermediate Education (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, and into its practical working,” also “as 
to whether any reforms or alterations of the present 
system are desirable, and, if so, whether further legis- 
lation is necessary for carrying them into effect.” 

The object of the Act, a copy of which I enclose, is 
to promote Intermediate Secular Education in Ireland ; 
and the Board constituted by the Act are thereby 
directed to apply the funds at their disposal, after 
providing for the expenses of the working of the Act, 
in payment of rewards to students, and of results fees 
to Managers of Schools. 

The Act is so framed that these re wai^ls and results 
fees can be paid only in i-espect of pupils who pass a 
general examination which is held for the whole 
country. This general examination must for practical 
reasons be conducted exclusively in writing. The 
Act also directs that Rules shall be made by the 
Board for applying, as far as conveniently may be, 
the benefits of the Act to the education of girls. 

No alteration in the provisions of the Act can be 
effected otherwise than by legislation. The Rules of 
the Board framed for carrying out the system 
established by the Act, can be altered without legis- 
lation provided that as altered they shall be in con- 
formity with the Act. 

I am directed to send you a copy of the Rules and 
Programme which have been issued by the Board for 
the Examinations of 1S99, and I am to state that the 
Commissioners will be happy to receive and to con- 
sider your views as to the practical working of the 
Act, and also any suggestions which you may desire 
to make as to reforms or alterations in the present 
system, whether such reforms or alterations may 
render necessary further legislation or can be effected 
by changes in the Rules. 

The Commissioners request that such views and 
suggestions should be made under the various heads 
in Schedule A, accompanying this circular. Thus, 
for instance, suggestions in reference to the general 
policy of payment by results fees, might come under 
Part I. (2). Similarly, suggestions as to an alteration 
m the mode of conducting the Examinations, which 
are at present exclusively in writing, would find their 


natural place under Part II., Section I., Rule 7. So circular to 
also, suggestions as to the amount of the Exhibitions, 
ike., and as to the policy of paying them directly to Schools, 
the students, would appropriately be placed under 
Part II., Section VIII., Rules 45-49. ^ 

The arrangement here indicated is of special 
importance in view of the facility of reference that it 
will secure to any of the answers to this circular 
which may be printed with the Commissioners’ 

Report. 

Schedule A is divided into four parts. Part I. 
relates to the general policy and working of the 
system ; Part II. refers to the Rules of the Inter- 
mediate Education Board ; Part TIL, to the Board’s 
Programme of Examinations. Part 1Y. is set down 
for general suggestions which could not be con- 
veniently placed under any of the specific heads in 
Parts I., II., and III. 

As the aim of the Commission is eminently prac- 
tical, the Commissioners think it right to express 
their desire that those who may in their answers 
indicate dissatisfaction with the working of the 
present system, on any ground, will accompany their 
criticisms with such definite practical recommenda- 
tions as may occur to them. 

The Commissioners are also anxious to ascertain 
the number of students on the roll of your school on 
November 1, 1897, of the various ages indicated in 
Schedule B accompanying this circular, and they 
request that you will be good enough to give that 
information under the heads therein set forth. 

As the examination of witnesses cannot usefully be 
commenced until the suggestions hereby sought are 
obtained from as many of the Managers of Inter- 
mediate schools throughout Ireland as are willing to 
afford the information, you are requested to send in 
your replies to me as soon as you conveniently can, 
but not later than the 31st day of August, 1898. 

If other copies of this circular and of the accom- 
panying Schedule A are required for any member of 
your teachiug staff, they can be had upon application 
to me. 

If you desire to join with any other Manager of an 
Intermediate school or with any members of your 
teaching staff in expressing a joint opinion on the 
matters referred to in Schedule A, the Commissioners 
will be happy to receive the information in that 
form. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir (or Madam), 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. D. Daly, 

Secretary. 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


Circulai to 

Examine! 8 and __ 

II. 


CIRCULAR TO IXAMJNIRS UNDER THE INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
BOARD FOR IRELAND AND TO OTHERS. 


Offices of the Intermediate Education (Ireland) 
Commission, 

42^ Great Brunswiek-street, Dublin, 

July 4, 1898. 

Sir I am directed by the Intermediate Educa- 

tion (Ireland) Commission to infoim you that they 
have been appointed by His Excellency, The Lord 
Lieutenant, “to inquire into and report upon the 
system of Intermediate Education in Ireland, as 
established by the Intermediate Education (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, and into its practical working,” also “as 
to whether any reforms or alterations of the present 
system are desirable, and, if so, whether fuitlier 
legislation is necessary for carrying them into effect.” 

The object of the Act, a copy of which I enclose, 
is to promote Intermediate Secular Education in Ire 
land; and the Board constituted by the Act are 
thereby directed to apply the funds at their disposal, 
after providing for the expenses of the working of 
the Act, in payment of rewards to students and of 
results fees to Managers of Schools. 

The Act is so framed that these rewards and re- 
sults fees can be paid only in respect of pupils who 
pass a general examination which is held for the 
whole country. This general examination must for 
practical reasons be conducted exclusively in writ- 
ing. The Act also directs that Buies shall be made 
by the Board for applying, as far as conveniently 
may be, the benefits of the Act to the education of 
girls. 

No alteration in the provisions of the Act can be 
effected otherwise than by legislation. The Buies of 
the Board, framed for carrying out the system estab- 
lished by the Act, can be altered without legislation 
provided that as altered they shall be in conformity 
with the Act. 

I am directed to send you a copy of the Buies and 
Programme which have been issued by the Board for 
the Examinations of 1899, and 1 am to state that the 
Commissioners will be happy to receive and to con- 
sider your views as to the practical working of the 
Act, and also any suggestions which you may desire 
to make as to reforms or alterations in the present 
system, whether such reforms or alterations may 
render necessary further legislation or can be effected 
by changes in the Buies. 

The Commissioners request that such views and 
suggestions should be made under the various heads 
in the accompanying Schedule. Thus, for instance, 


suggestions in reference to the general policy of pay- 
ment by results fees, might come under Part I. (2). 
Similarly, suggestions as to an alteration in the mode 
of conducting the Examinations, which are at present 
exclusively in writing, would find their natural place 
under Part II., Section I., Buie 7. So also, sug- 
gestions as to the amount of the Exhibitions, &c., and 
as to the policy of paying them directly to the 
students, would appropriately' be placed under Part 
II., Section VIII., Buies 45-49. 

The arrangement here indicated is of special im- 
portance in view of the facility of reference that it 
will secure to any of the answers to this circular 
which may be printed with the Commissioners’ 
Beport. 

The Schedule is divided into four parts. Part I.. 
relates to the general policy and working of the 
system ; Part II. refers to the rules of the Inter- 
mediate Education Board ; Part III., to the Board’s 
Programme of Examinations. Part IV. is set down 
for general suggestions which could not be con- 
veniently placed under any of the specific heads in 
Parts I., II., and III. 

As the aim of the Commission is eminently prac- 
tical, the Commissioners think it right to express 
their desire that those who may in their answers 
indicate dissatisfaction with the working of the 
present system, on any ground, will accompany their 
criticisms with such definite practical recommenda- 
tions as may occur to them. 

As the examination of witnesses cannot usefully be 
commenced until the suggestions hereby sought are- 
obtained fiom as many as are willing to afford the 
information, you are requested to send in your re- 
plies to me as soon as you conveniently can, but not 
later than the 31st day of August, 1898. 

If you desire to join with any other person in- 
terested in Intermediate Education, in expressing a 
joint opinion on the matters referred to in the 
accompanying Schedule, the Commissioners will be 
happy to receive the information in that form. 

If other copies of this Circular and Schedule are re- 
quired, they can be had on application to me. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. D. Daly, 

Secretary. 


Schedule of 
Queries. 


III. 

SCHEDULE OF Q.UEEIES. 

[Copy of this Schedule was sent enclosed in the Circulars T. and II.] 


SCHEDULE A. 


This Schedule is sent with a view to obtain a 
statement of your views as to the practical working 
of the Intermediate Education (Ireland) Act, 18(8, 
with any suggestions you may desire to make as to 
reforms or alterations in the present system. 

General Directions. 

You are requested to write on [only one side of 


the paper. If additional paper is used, it is re- 
quested : — 

(a) That the additional paper be the same size as 
that of this Schedule ; and 

lb) That the additional loaves be appended im- 
mediately after the leaf of the Schedule to whic i 
they refer. 
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APPENDIX III— SCHEDULE OF QUERIES. 


Section IV. Schedule or 

Queries. 

Conditions of passing the Examination in particular 
Subjects 


Note. — If two or more persons desire to express a 
joint opinion as to the matters contained in this 
Schedule, the Commissioners will be happy to receive 
the information in that form. The Schedule should 
be signed by all those whose joint opinion is 
expressed.* 


Name and Address of each 
person signing the Schedule. 


Educational Experience of 
each person signing the 
Schedule. 



PART I. 

The Intermediate Education (Ireland) 

Act, 1878. 

(1.) State here any views you may desire to express 
as to the practical working of the system established 
under the Intermediate Education (Ireland) Act, 
1878. 

(2.) If you desire to make any suggestions as to 
reforms or alterations in the existing system, or its 
general policy and working, as distinct from amend- 
ments in detail, please state them here. 

PART II. 

Rules op Examinations. 

If you desire to make any specific suggestions as to 
matters dealt with in any of the Rules, please state them 
under the appropriate heads herein set down. It will 
be observed that the Sections in this portion of the 
Schedule are numbered to correspond with those of 
the Commissioners’ Rules. It is requested that the 
suggestions made in reference to the matters dealt 
with in any section shall be numbered to correspond 
with the particular Rule to which each suggestion 
refers. 

Section I. 

General Provisions regarding the Examinations. 

[Rules 1-9.] 

If you have any observations to make on the 
matters dealt with in any of these Rules, please make 
them here, and, as far as possible, in the order of the 
Rules. 

Section II. 

Students eligible for Examination. 

[Rules 10-19.] 

If you have any observations to make on the 
matters dealt with in any of these Rules, please make 
them here, and, as far as possible, in the order of the 
Rules. 

Section III. 

Notices and Declarations to be sent in by Students, and 
by Managers of Schools. 

[Rules 20-31.] 

If you have any observations to make on the 
matters dealt with in any of these Rules, please make 
them here, and, as far as possible, in the order of the 
Rules. 


[Rules 32-35.] 

If you have any observations to make on the 
matters dealt with in any of these Rules, please make 
them here, and, as far as possible, in the order of the 
Rules. 

Section V. 

Conditions of passing the Examination generally in the 
various Grades. 

[Rules 36-39.] 

If you have any observations to make on the 
matters dealt with in any of these Rules, please make 
them here, and, as far as possible, in the order of the 
Rules. 

Section VI. 

The Commercial Course. 

[Rules 40-41.] 


If you have any observations to make on the 
matters dealt with in any of these Rules, please make 
them here, and, as far as possible, in the order of the 
Rules. 

Section VII. 

Publication of Results of the Examinations : 
Certificates. 

[Rules 42-44.] 

If you have any observations to make on the 
matters dealt with in any of these Rules, please make 
them here, and, as far as possible, in the order of the 
Rules. 

Section VIII. 

Exhibitions, £50 Prizes, Commercial Prizes, and 
Medals, to be awarded. 

[Rules 45-50.] 

If you have any observations to make on the 
matters dealt with in any of these Rules, please make 
them here, and, as far as possible, in the order of the 
Rules. 

Section IX. 

Minor Prizes to be awarded. 

[Rules 51-53.] 

If you have any observations to make on the 
matters dealt with in any of these Rules, please make 
them here, and, as far as possible, in the order of the 
Rules. 

Section X. 

General Regulations as to Exhibitions, Prizes, and 
Medals. 

[Rules 54-63.] 

If you have any observations to make on the 
matters dealt with in any of these Rules, please make 
them here, and, as far as possible, in the order of the 
Rules. 

Section XI. 

Retention of Exhibitions : Resumption of Exhibitions. 

[Rules 64-69.] 

If you have any observations to make on the 
matters dealt with in any of these Rules, please make 
them here, and, as far as possible, in the order of the 
Rules. 


In the following form for Name, fie., as prefixed to each Set of Answers in Appendix XI., an additional column has been inserted 
headed “ Description.” This contains either a description given by the person who has answered the questions, or an indication, by the 
Secretary, of the grounds on which the Schedule was sent, in each case 
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Queries. 0 SECTION XII. 

Results Fees. 

[Rules 70-78.] 

If you have any observations to make on the 
matters dealt with in any of these Rules, please make 
them here, and, as far as possible, in the order of the 
Rules. 


Section XIII. 

Definitions and General Provisions. 

[Rules 79-86.] 

If you have any observations to make on the 
matters dealt with in any of these Rules, please make 
them here, and, as far as possible, in the order of the 
Rules. 


PART III. 


Middle Grade. 

Marks. 

Greek, . . 

1.200 

Latin, .... 

1,200 

English Language, &c., 

1,200 

Commercial English, 

600 

French Language, 

700 

Commercial French, 

200 

German Language, 

700 

Commercial German, 

200& 

Italian or Spanish Language, 

500 

Commercial Italian or Spanish, . 

200 

Celtic, .... 

600 

Arithmetic, 

500 

Book-keeping, 

200 

Euclid, . . . . 

600 

Algebra, .... 

600 

Natural Philosophy, 

500 

Chemistry, 

500 

Drawing, . . . 

500 

Shorthand, 

300 

Botany, 1 Gh . ]g f 

300 

Theory of Music, 

Domestic Economy, J [ 

500 

400 


Programme of Examinations. 
Preparatory Grade. 


Marks. 

Greek, .... 1,200 

Latin, .... 1,200 

English, .... 1,200 

French, . . . .700 

German, .... 700 

Italian, .... 500 

Celtic, . . . . 500 

Arithmetic, . . . 600 

Euclid, . . . .600 

Algebra, .... 600 

Drawing, .... 300 


If you have any observations to make on the pro- 
gramme for the Preparatory Grade, as regards either 
(a) the subjects specified ; or ( b ) the number of marks 
assigned ; or (c) the Examination Papers, please' 
make them here. 


Junior Grade. 

Marks. 


Greek, 


1,200 

Latin, . . 


1,200 

English Language, &c., 


1,200 

Commercial English, 


400 

French Language, 
Commercial French, 


700 


200 

German Language, 


700 

Commercial German, 


200 

Italian or Spanish, 


500 

Commercial Italian or Spanish, 


200 

Celtic, 


600 

Arithmetic, 


500 

Book-keeping, 


200 

Euclid, 
Algebra, . 


600 


600 

Natural Philosophy, 


500 

Chemistry, 


500 

Drawing, . 


500 

Shorthand, 


300 

Botany, ] Gj , [ 


300 

Theory of Music, V 4 

Domestic Economy, J | 


500 


300 

If you have any observations to make 

on the pro 


gramme for the Junior Grade, either as regards (a) 
the subjects specified ; or (b) the number of marks 
assigned ; or (c) the Examination Papers, please make 
them here. 


If you have any observations to make on the 
programme for the Middle Grade, either as regards 
(a) the subjects specified ; or ( b ) the number of marks; 
assigned ; or (c) the Examination Papers, please make 
them here. 


Senior Grade. 

Marks.. 

Greek, .... 

1,200 

Latin, .... 

1,200 

English Language, &c., 

1,200 

Commercial English, 

600 

French Language, . 

700 

Commercial French, 

200 

German Language, 

700 

Commercial German, 

Italian or Spanish Language, 

200 

500 

Commercial Italian or Spanish, . 

200 

Celtic, 

600 

Algebra and Arithmetic, . 

900 

Euclid, . . . . 

600 

Plane Trigonometry, 

700 

Natural Philosophy, 

500 

Chemistry, 

500 

Drawing, 

500 

Shorthand, 

300 

Botany, ] Girls f • 

300 

Theory of Music, L'JJJ 8 4 . 

Domestic Economy,) [ 

500 

500 


If you have any observations to make on the pro- 
gramme for the Senior Grade, either as regards (a) 
the subjects specified ; or (b) the number of marks 
assigned ; or (cl the Examination Papers, please make 
them here. 


PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

If any of the suggestions you desire to make do not 
fall under any of the heads in the preceding parts of 
this Schedule, please make them here. 


Signatures. 
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APPENDIX V.— INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) ACT, 1878. 


IV. 

NOTICE INSERTED IN NEWSPAPERS WITH REFERENCE TO SCI-IEDOLE 
OF QUERIES, 


Notice in 
Newspaper*. 


Intermediate Education (Ireland) Commission. - 


The Intermediate Education (Ireland) Commission 
wish to give Public Notice that they have been 
appointed by His Excellency, The Lord Lieutenant, 
“ to inquire into and report upon the system of Inter- 
mediate Education in Ireland, as established by the 
Intermediate Education (Ireland) Act, 1878, and 
into its practical workings,” also “ as to whether any 
reforms or alterations of the present system are desir- 
able, and, if so, whether further legislation is neces- 
sary for carrying them into effect.” 

They have already issued Circulars to the Managers 
of Intermediate Schools and to others, inviting them 
to state their views as to the practical working of the 
Act, and any suggestions they may desire to make as 
-to reforms or alterations in the present system, 
whether such reforms or alterations may render neces- 


sary further legislation, or can be effected by changes 
in the rules. 

As the examination of witnesses cannot usefully bo 
commenced until the information hereby sought has 
been obtained from those who are willing to afford it, 
the Commissioners request that those who apply for 
copies of the Schedule will return them to the Secre- 
tary as soon as they conveniently can, and, if at all 
possible, not later than August 31, 1898. 

They are also desirous of receiving and considering 
the views and suggestions in reference to the same 
subject matter of others who have experience in 
Intermediate Education, or lake an interest in it, 
and who may be willing to favour them with their 
views. The Commissioners request that such views 
and suggestions should be entered under the various 
heads set down in a Schedule which they have caused 
to be prepared, copies of which can be procured from 
the Secretary to the Commission. 


(By Order), 

•Offices of the Intermediate Education (Ireland) Commission, 

42^, Great Brunswick-street, Dublin, 

July 12, 1898. 


J. D. Daly, Secretary. 


The above notice was inserted once in each of the following newspapers : — 

“The Irish Times,” “The Freeman’s Journal,” “The Daily Express,” “The Daily Independent,” “The 
Daily Nation,” “The Belfast News-Letter,” “The Northern Whig,” “The Irish News,” Belfast ; “ The 
Cork Constitution,” “The Cork Daily Herald,” “ The Cork Examiner,” “The Waterford Daily Mail,” 
“The Londonderry Journal,” “The Londonderry Sentinel,” “The Derry Standard.” 


V. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) ACT, 1878- 

[41 & 42 Viet., c. 66.] 

[Copy of this Act of Parliament was sent enclosed in Circulars I. and II.' 


Intermediate 
Education 
(Ireland) Ael 


Section. 


Arrangement 


1. Short Title. 

2. Establishment of Board. 

3. Assistant commissioners and other officers. 

4. Salaries and expenses. 

5. Functions of Board. 

6. Rules .to be made by Board. 

7. No payment unless conditions as to religious 

instruction be observed. 


of Sections. 

8. Finance. 

9. Extension of borrowing power .of Commissioners 

of Church Temporalities. 

10. Reports and accounts. 

Schedule of Rules : — 

Examinations. 

Prizes and Exhibitions. 

Results Fees. 


INTERMEDIATE. EDUCATION (IRELAND) ACT, 1878. 


CHAPTER 66. 

An Act to promote Intermediate Education 
in Ireland. 

[16th August 1878.] 
it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, 
yand with the advice and consent of the Lords 


Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this preesnt 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, as follows : 

1. This Act may be cited as the Intermediate 
Education (Ireland) Act, 1878. 

2. A Board shall be established, to be called “ The 
Intermediate Education Board for Ireland ” (in this 
Act referred to as “ the Board ”). The Board shall 

B 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


Intermediate 
Kducation 
(Ireland) Act, 


consist of seven members, who shall be appointed by 
the Lord Lieutenant, and shall hold office during his 
pleasure. 

If any vacancy occurs in the office of any member 
of the Board by death, resignation, or otherwise, the 
Lord Lieutenant may appoint, some other fit person 
to fill the vacancy. 

The Board shall at their first meeting in every year 
appoint one member of the Board to be chairman, 
and another member to be vice-chairman, who shall 
continue in office for one year. 

If any casual vacancy occurs in the office of ebair- 
man or vice-chairman, the Board shall, at a special 
meeting to be held not sooner than one month after the 
occurrence of such vacancy, choose some member of 
the Board to fill such vacancy, and the chairman or 
vice-chairman so elected shall continue in office so 
long only as the person in whose place he is so elected 
would have been entitled to continue if such vacancy 
had not occurred. 

The Board shall be a body corporate, and shall have 
a common seal. 

Three members of the Board shall form a quorum. 

3. The Lord Lieutenant may from time to time 
appoint two Assistant Commissioners to assist the 
Board in the execution of this Act who shall hold 
office during his pleasure. The Assistant Commis- 
sioners sballalso act as secretaries, and, when required, 
as inspectors. The Board may from time to time, 
with the consent of the Lord Lieutenant, and with 
the approval of Her Majesty’s Treasury, appoint such 
examiners for such terms as the Board shall fix, and 
such other officers as they deem necessary for the pur- 
poses of this Act, and may, with such consent as 
aforesaid, remove such officers. 

4. The following sums shall be paid by the Board 
out of any moneys for the time being in their hands in 
pursuance of this Act : 

(1.) To each of the two Assistant Commissioners a 
salary not exceeding one thousand pounds 
per annum : 

(2.1 To the examiners and other officers such salaries 
or other remuneration as the Board may 
• recommend, with the sanction of the Lord 

Lieutenant, and as the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury may approve : 

(3.) The other expenses of carrying this Act into 
execution. 

5. It shall be the duty of the Board to promote 
Intermediate secular education in Ireland in the 
manner provided by this Act ; that is to say, 

1. By instituting and carrying on a system of 

public examinations of students : 

2. By providing for the payment of prizes and 

exhibitions, and the giving of certificates to 
students : 

3. By providing for the payment to managers of 

schools complying with the prescribed con- 
ditions of fees dependent on the results of 
public examinations of students : 

4. Generally by applying the funds placed at the 

disposal of the Board for the purposes of this 
Act as hereby directed ; provided that no 
examination shall be held in any subject of 
religious instruction, nor any payment made 
in respect thereof. 

6. The Board shall from time to time, with the 
approval of the Lord Lieutenant, make rules for the 
purposes of this Act with respect to the following 
matters : 

(1.) For prescribing the duties and powers of the 
assistant commissioners and other officers : 

(2 ) For appointing times and places at which 
examinations shall be held in each year : 


(3.) For defining the qualifications of the students 
who may present themselves for examina- 
tion : 

(4.) For applying, as far as conveniently may be, 
the benefits of this Act to the education of 
girls: 

(5.) For defining the subjects and nature of the 
examinations : 

(6.) For requiring candidates for examination to 
give such notice as the Board may prescribe 
of their intention to present themselves for 
examination, and for fixing the fees to be 
paid by candidates upon such notices : 

(7.) For fixing the numbers and amounts of the 
prizes and exhibitions which may be awarded 
in each year, and for declaring the condi- 
tions with respect to age, attendance at 
school, attendance at the examinations to be 
held under this Act, and the standard of 
merit, and conditions with respect to such 
other matters as the Board may prescribe, 
upon compliance with which such prizes, ex- 
hibitions, and certificates may be obtained 
and held. No candidate shall be allowed 
to : obtain a pass, nor be awarded any exhi- 
bition, prize, or certificate at any examina- 
tion under this Act, unless he satisfies the 
examiners that he possesses an adequate- 
knowledge of one at least of the first, second, 
third, or fifth divisions of the subjects men- 
tioned in the schedule to this Act : 

(8.) For prescribing and satisfying themselves as 
to the observance of the conditions upon 
which managers of schools may receive pay- 
ment of result fees : 

(9.) For making proper provisions to carry out the 
rules in the schedule to this Act, and for 
varying, altering, and amending the rules 
contained in such schedule : 

(10.) Generally for carrying this Act into effect. 

All rules made in pursuance of this Act shall, within 
three weeks after the same shall have been made, 
be laid before both Houses of Parliament, if Parlia- 
ment be sitting, or if not, then within three weeks 
after the beginning of the next ensuing session of 
Parliament ; and if any such rules shall be disapproved 
by either House of Parliament within forty days 
after the same shall have been so laid before Parlia- 
ment, such rules, or such part thereof as shall be so 
disapproved, shall thereupon become void and of no 
effect. 

In the meantime, and until altered by rules to be 
made by the Board in the manner provided by this 
Act, the rules contained in the schedule to this Act 
shall govern the proceedings of the Board. 

7. The Board shall not make any payment to the 
managers of any school unless it be shown to the 
satisfaction of the Board that no pupil attending such 
school is permitted to remain in attendance during 
the time of any religious instruction which fhe parents 
or guardians of such pupil shall not have sanctioned, 
and that the time for giving such religious instruction 
is so fixed that no pupil not remaining in attendance 
is excluded directly or indirectly from the advantages 
of the secular education given in the school. 


8. For the purpose of carrying this Act into effect, 
the Commissioners of Church Temporalities in Ireland 
shall, out of the property accruing to the Com- 
missioners under the Irish Church Act, 1 869, when 
and as required by the Board, provide for the use ot 
the Board, either in cash or in securities or rentcharges 
of an equivalent value, such amount, not exceeding 
in the whole one million of pounds sterling, as the 
Board shall estimate to be required for the purposes 
of this Act. 
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The annual income arising from the amount so 
provided shall be applied by the Board for the purposes 
of this Act, and if and so far as the same shall not in 
each or any year be required to be sc applied, the 
smie shall be invested by the Board by way of 
.a -'cumulation in the purchased Government securities. 

9. The several provisions of the Irish Church Act, 
1869, with respect to the raising of money by the 
Commissioners of Chuich Temporalities in Ireland, 
and the giving of security for the repayment thereof, 
and of interest thereon, and with respect to advances 
to be made by the Commissioners for the Reduction 
ot the National Debt to the said Commissioners of 
Church Temporalities, and with respect to the powers 
of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury in 
relation to the money so to be raised, shall be extended 
and shall apply to the purposes of this Act as fully as 
■such provisions apply to the purposes of the Irish 
•Church Act, 1869. 

10. The Board shall present an annual report to 
the Lord Lieutenant, to be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament, and the Board shall prepare, in such form 
and either annually or for such shorter periods as the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury may direct, 
accounts of the receipts and expenditure of the 
capital and the revenues derived from all funds under 
the control of the Board under this Act ; and within 
three months aftei the expiration of each year, or 
■other shorter period to which the accounts relate, the 
Board shall, transmit the same to the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General, to be audited, certified, and reported 
upon with reference to the provisions of this Act, and 
in conformity with the powers and regulations 
prescribed in the Exchequer and Audit Departments 
Act, 1866, for the rendering and auditing of appro- 
priation accounts ; and the accounts, with the reports 
of the Comptroller and Auditor General thereon, 
shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament not 
later than two months after they have been tendered 
for audit, if Parliament be then sitting, and if not 
sitting, then within one week after it shall be 
next assembled : Provided always, that the expense 
of such audit shall be included in the expenses of 
carrying this Act into execution, and shall be defrayed 
accox'dingly- 


ScHEDDLE OF RULES. 

Examinations. 

Examinations extending over a course of three years 

shall be held in accordance with the rules following : 

1. The examinations in each of the three years 
shall be held between the first day of June and 
the first day of August, at convenient centres 
to be selected by the Board, with the approval 
of the Lord Lieutenant. ■ The examinations 
shall be held, if possible, in the Town Hall or 
other public building suitable for the purpose. 
The following shall be the divisions of the 
subjects of examination ; viz. : — 

(1.) The ancient language, literature, and 
history of Greece ; 

(2.) The ancient language, literature, and 
history of Rome ; 

(3.) The language, literature, and history of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; 

(4.) The language, literature, and history of 
France, Germany, aud Italy, or an)- one 
of them, either separately or together, 
with the Celtic language and literature ; 

(5.) Mathematics, including arithmetic and 
book-keeping ; 

(6.) Natural sciences; and 

(7.) Such other subjects of secular education 
as the Board may from time to time 
prescribe 


2. A programme of the examinations, including a 

list of the authors in which the literary part 
of the examinations shall consist, shall be 
furnished by the Board to any person on 
application. 

3. The Board shall, before the first day of January 

in each year, prepare and publish a list of 
examiners in the various subjects for the year, 
to which list additions may, if necessary, be 
made during the year, from time to time ; and 
a sufficient number shall be selected from such 
list, with the approval of the Lord Lieutenant, 
to conduct the examinations. 

4. A student of the first year’s course shall be 

under the age of sixteen years on the first day 
of June in the year in which he shall first 
present himself lor examination. No student 
shall be eligible to present himself for exam- 
ination in either the second or the third 
year’s course in any year after 1879 and lb80 
respectively, who shall not have been examined 
and have passed in two divisions at least in the 
year previous to his so presenting himself, 
unless the Board shall, for special reasons to 
be stated by them in each case, dispense with 
this condition of eligibility. In the year 1879 
any student may present himself for examina- 
tion in the second year’s course who shall be 
under the age of seventeen years on the 1st 
day of June in that year; and in that year 
and in 1880 any student may present himself 
for examination in the third year’s course who 
shall be under the age of eighteen years on the 
1st day of June in the year in which he shall 
so present himself. 

5. Every student desiring to be examined in any 

year shall, in the month of April previous to 
his presenting himself for examination, send 
to the Board notice of his intention so to do, 
accompanied by a certificate of age. A fee not 
exceeding 2s. 6 d. shall be payable upon every 
notice given by a student, and shall be paid in 
such manner as the Board shall order. A 
number shall be assigned to each student so 
giving notice of his intention to be examined, 
by which alone he shall be known in the sub- 
sequent examination. Before admitting any 
student to examination, the Board shall satisfy 
itself that during the twelve months im- 
mediately preceding the date of examination 
he has pursued a course of study in Ireland. 

Prizes and Exhibitions. 

Exhibitions not exceeding £20 a year, tenable for 
three years, shall be awarded to the students obtainin'' 
the highest places at the examination for the first 
year, who shall have passed in three divisions at the 
least. 

Exhibitions not exceeding £30 a year, tenable for 
two years, shall be awarded to the students obtainin'' 
the highest places at the examination for the second 
year, who shall have passed in three divisions at the 
least. 

No student shall hold two such exhibitions at the 
same time. 

No exhibition or prize (except medals or minor 
prizes) under the Act shall be tenable by any student 
holding a. scholarship exhibition, or free scholarship 
from any other endowment. 

No exhibition stall continue to be held by any 
student in any year subsequent to the year in which 
he has obtained it, unless in each such subsequent 
year he presents himself for examination and passes 
in three divisions at the least, and obtains a certificate 
of merit in one of such divisions. 

Upon the recommendation of the examiners, silver 
medals aud pi'izes in books will be awarded to students 
of merit who pass in three divisious in any year, and 
obtain certificates of merit in two of them but fail 
to obtain exhibitions. 


Intermediate 
Education 
(Ireland) Act, 
1878. 
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Prizes not exceeding £50 shall be awarded to the 
students ohtainingthe highest places at the examination 
in the third year’s course. No student to whom such 
a prize is awarded shall continue to hold any ex- 
hibition under this Act previously held by him. 

The number of prizes and exhibitions to be awarded 
in each year shall be determined by assigning one 
prize or exhibition according to the respective years 
for every ten students in the aggregate who shall have 
passed in three of the divisions of examination for 
each such year. 

Such prizes and exhibitions shall be awarded to the 
students highest in order of merit in the general ex- 
amination list for the whole country in each year, 
without reference to the order of merit in the exami- 
nation list for any particular place of examination. 

Results Fees. 

Results Fees shall be paid to the managers of schools 
for students who, having attended their schools from 
the 15th of October of the year previous to that of 
the examination, and having made at least one 
hundred attendances from that date to the last day of 


the month preceding the examination, . may obtain 
passes according to the following scale : — 



For the purposes of this rule a school shall mean 
any educational institution (not being a national 
school) which affords classical or scientific education 
to pupils not exceeding eighteen years of age, of whom 
not less than ten shall have made one hundred attend- 
ances at the least in the period between the fifteenth 
of October and the last day of the month preceding 
the examination in respect to which the Result Fees, 
are claimed. 


VI. 

RULES or EXAMINATION (FOR 1899) OF THE INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
BOARD FOB IRELAND. 

[Copy of these Rules was sent enclosed in Circulars I. and II.] 


Offices: — 1, HUME-STREET, DUBLIN. 

Commissioners The Right Hon. Christopher Palles, P.C., LL.D., Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer in Ireland, Chairman ; The Right Hon. Mr. Justice Madden, Vice-Chairman; The 
Rev. George Salmon, D.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin; The Right 
Hon. O’Conor Don, P.C., H.M.L.; The Rev. W. Todd Martin, D.Lit., D.D., General Assembly's- 
Theological College, Belfast ; David G. Barkley, Esq., LL.D. ; His Grace The Most Rev. 
William J. Walsh, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

Assistant Commissioners T. J. Bellingham Brady, Esq., M.A., LL.D.; John C. Malet, Esq., 
M.A., F.R.S. 


NOTICES. 

THE RULES AND PROGRAMME FOR 1899. 

The following are the principal alterations in the 
Rules: — 

Rule 11. 

The minimum age for presenting for examination 
in any Grade is increased by one year. 

Rule 32. (A.) 

The proviso (a) in regard to English Composition 
has been modified. 

The following are the principal alterations in the 
Programme, in addition to the annual changes in 
the prescribed works in the different Grades: — 

The Commercial English Courses — Junior, 

Middle and Senior Grades — have been revised, and 
Precis Writing is included in the Middle and Senior 
Grade Commercial English Courses, and ceases to be 
a separate subject in these grades — the total marks 
assigned to Commercial English in Middle and 
Senior Grades, respectively, being raised to 600. 

The periods of Grecian, Roman, and English and 
Irish History, respectively, prescribed in the Pre- 
paratory Grade, have been shortened. 

The periods of Grecian and Roman History, pre- 
scribed in the Junior, Middle, and Senior Grades, 
have been altered. 


In the case of the English Literature Courses in 
Middle and Senior Grades, Shaw’s “ Student’s Eng- 
lish Literature” has been re-introduced into the 
Programme. 

Stamped Forms of Notice of Intention to Present for 
Examination in 1899. 

(Rules 20 and 24.) 

These forms can be obtained only from the 
several Stamp Distributors and Postmasters autho- 
rised to sell Inland Revenue Stamps throughout 
Ireland, and in Dublin from the Licensed Vendors 
of Stamps ; they are not procurable at the Office, 1, 
Hume-street. 

In pursuance of the Rules, Forms will be on sale 
as follows : — 

CLASS A, FEBRUARY FORMS.— Price 2/6 each 
Form, to be on sale from 1st to 28th February, 
inclusive, hut not after the latter date. 

Students of the prescribed Ages. 

BOYS. 

Preparatory Grade, Boys, green paper. 

Junior do. do. white paper. 

Middle do. do. blue paper. 

Senior do. do. red paper. 
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Students of the prescribed Ayes. 

GIRLS. 

Preparatory Grade, Girls, green paper. 

Junior do. do. white paper. 

Middle do. do. blue paper. 

Senior do. do. red paper. 

Over Age Students. 

BOYS. 

Junior Grade, Boys, printed Black, on orange paper. 
Middle Grade, „ „ Blue, „ „ „ 

Senior Grade, „ „ Red, „ „ , „ 

Over Age Students. 

GIRLS. 

Junior Grade, Girls, printed Black on Orange peper. 
Middle Grade, „ „ Blue, „ „ 

Senior Grade, „ „ Red, „ „ „ 

N.B. — Over Age Students must use the special 
forms provided for them. 

CLASS B, MARCH FORMS.— Price 10/- each 
Form, to be on sale from 1st to 31st March, in- 
clusive, but not after the latter date. 

Students of the Prescribed Age. 

BOYS. 

Preparatory Grade, Boys, green paper. 

Junior do. do. white paper. 

Middle do. do. blue paper. 

Senior do. do. red paper. 

GIRLS. 

Preparatory Grade, Girls, green paper. 

Junior do. do. white paper. 

Middle do. do. blue paper. 

Senior do. do. red paper. 

Over Age Students. 

BOYS. 

Junior Grade, Boys, printed Black on orange paper. 
Middle Grade, „ „ Blue, „ „ „ 

Senior Grade, „ „ Red, „ „ „ 


Over Age Students. 

GIRLS. 

Junior Grade, Girls, printed Black, on orange paper. 
Middle Grade, „ „ Blue, „ „ „ 

Senior Grade, „ „ Red, „ „ „ 

N.B. — Over Age Students must use the Special 
forms provided for them. 


Evidence of Age. 


date of birth as so stated, and (b) the reasons on 

account of which a certified extract from a Public (for 1899) of the 

Registry of Births cannot be obtained. Education 140 

Baptismal Certificates will not be accepted as Board for 
evidence of age. Ireland^ 

Mere “ Certificates of Registry of Birth ” will not 
be accepted as evidence of age. 

A. — Certified Extract from a Public Registry of 
Births. 

Application for such extract, in the case of any 
person born in Ireland, should be made to the 
Registrar-General, Charlemont House, Dublin, or 
to the Clerk of the Union in which the birth took 
place, or to the local Registrar of Births. Fee, 

3s. 7d. 

Under no circumstances should any additions to, 
or alterations in, such Certified Extracts be made 
after their issue by a Registrar. 

If the Christian name of the Student be not 
given in the Certified Extract, such Extract must oe 
supplemented by a statement by a parent or guar- 
dian identifying the Student who signs the Notice of 
intention to present for Examination with the 
person whose Certificate of Birth is furnished. 

Forms for such statements can be obtained on 
application to the Assistant Commissioners. 

Forms for Statutory declaration as to Age. 

(Rule 22.) 

No statutory declaration as to age, offered in lieu 
of an extract from a public registry of births, will 
be received except on the Form specially provided 
by the Board and supplied from the Office. 

Applications for these Forms must be accom- 
panied by a Postal or Post Office Order (made 
payable to the Assistant Commissioners) for the 
Stamp Duty of 2s. 6d. payable on each Form ; 

Postage Stamps or Cheques will not be accepted. 

Students who Previously Furnished Evidence of Age- 

In. the case of a Student who gave notice of inten- 
tion to present for Examination in a previous year, 
and furnished satisfactory Evidence of Age, such 
evidence need not again be furnished. 

Return of Certificate of Age to Students. 

All Certificates of Age are retained in the Office 
for twelve months, after the expiration of which 
time they will be returned if then applied for — 
the application to be accompanied by a stamped 
directed envelope, and a statement of the year in 
which the Certificate was lodged in the Office. 

Forms of Application for Return of Certificates of 
Age can be obtained from the Office. 

Bates on which Applications for Examinerships and 

Applications for Centre Superintendeutships should 

be sent to the Board. 

These dates will be found in the Official Calendar- 
prefixed to the Rules. 


(Rules 20 to 24.) 

Evidence of age should accompany the Notice in 
the case of every student who presents for examina- 
tion for the first time. 

Such evidence of age should be securely attached 
to the Notice to which it refers by pin or paper 
fastener. 

The Board will accept as satisfactory evidence of 
age a certified extract from a Public Registry of 
Births. 

In case such certified extract cannot be obtained, 
but noi* otherwise, the Board will accept a Statutoiy 
Declax-ation from a parent or guardian, stating, hi 
the prescribed form, the date of birth, and also 
specifying (a) declarant’s means of knowledge of the ■ 


The Burke Memorial Prizes. 

(Rule 31.) 

Copies of the Rules in reference to these Prizes', 
and of the Form to be filled up by intending 
Candidates, will be supplied on application to the 
Assistant Commissioners — such application to he 
accompanied by a stamped directed envelope. 

T. J. Bellingham Beady, 

John C. Malet, 

Assistant Commissionera 

1, Hume-street, Dublin, 

March, 1898. 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


Rules of Official Calendar. 

Examination 

iiHerme(i?ate' e I. — In reference to the Examinations oj June , 1898. 

Board for Oct. 15, 1898.— Latest day for sending to the Board 

Ireland. Claims for Results Fees, 1898. [See Rule 70 

■ m 

II. — In reference to the Examinations of June, 1899. 

Oct. 15, 1898. — Latest day for sending to the 
Board Applications for Examinerships. 

N.B. — Such applications should not be sent; 
before 1st September. 

Nov. 15, 1898. — Latest day for sending to the 
Board the Lists of Students on School-Roll. 
[See Rule 70 (a).] 

Feb. 15; 1899. — Latest day for sending to the 
Board Applications for Centre Superintendent- 
ships. 

N.B. — Such applications should not be sent 
before 1st January. 

Feb. 28, 1899. — Latest day for sending to the Board 
Students’ Notices of intention to present them- 
selves for examination (together with satisfac- 
tory evidence of age) stamped with an Inter- 
mediate Education Stamp of 2s. 6d. [See Rule 
20 .] 


March 31, 1899. — Latest day for sending to the 
Board, with Late Fee cf 7s. 6d., evidence of 
age required by Rule 23. 

March 31, 1899. — Latest day for sending to the 
Board Students’ Notices of intention to present 
themselves for examination (together with satis- 
factory evidence of age) stamped with an 
Intermediate Education Stamp of 10s. [See 
Rule 24.] 

March 31, 1899. — Latest day for sending to the 
Board additional particulars required in she 
case of Students qualified for Burke Memorial 
Prizes. [Rule 31.] 

May 21, 1899. — Latest day for sending to the 
Board Students’ Declarations as to their having 
pursued a -course of study in Ireland. [Rule 
28.] . 

Oct. 15, 1899. — Latest day for sending to the Board 
Claims for Results .Fees, 1899. [See Rule 70 

. s® 

III. — In reference to the Examinations of June, 1900. 

Nov. 15, 1899. — Latest day for sending to he Board 
the Lists of Students on School-Rolls. [See 
Rule 70 (o).] 


11ULES. 


‘The Intermediate Education Board for Ireland, in 
pursuance and by virtue of the “Intermediate 
Education (Ireland) Act, 1878," do hereby, with 
the approval of His Excellency George Henry, 
Earl Cadogan, Lord Lieutenant General and 
General Governor of Ireland, make the following 
Rules for the purposes of said Act : — 

Section I. 

' General Provisions regarding the Examinations. 
Examinations shall be held in accordance with • 
the following Rules : — 

1. There shall be a course consisting of four 
Grades, viz. : — (1) the Preparatory; (2) the Junior ; 

(3) the Middle; and (4) the Senior. 

2. In each Grade, Examinations shall be held, in 
■ each year between the first day of June and the 

first day of August, at convenient Centres, to be 
: selected by the Board with the approval of the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

3. The Board shall, in each year, give public 
notice of the dates on which he Examinations will 
be held. 

4. The Board shall annually publish a Programme 
-of the Examinations, setting forth in detail the 
several subjects of examination, and including a 
list of , the authors in which the literary part of the 
Examinations shall be held, with such other infor- 
mation as they may deem desirable; the price of 
:such publication to be fixed by the Board. 

5. The following shall be the subjects of exami- 
nation : — 

Preparatory Grade. 

BOYS. 

Marks. 


(1) The ancient language, literature, and 

history cf Greece; 1200 

(2) The ancient language, literature, and 

history of Rome; 1200 

(3) The English language and literature, 

and the history of Great Britain 
and Ireland; 1200 

(4) The French language; 700 

(5) The German language; 700 

(6) The Italian language; 500 

(7) The Celtic language and literature ; 500 


(8) Arithmetic ; 800 

(9) Euclid; 600 

(10) Algebra ; 600 

(11) Drawing (Freehand only); 300 

GIRLS. 

(1) The ancient language, literature, and 

history of Greece; 1200 

(2) The ancient language, literature, and 

history of Rome; 1200 

(3) The English language and literature, 

and the history of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; 1200 

(4) The French language; 700 

(5) The German language; 700 

(6) The Italian language ; 500 

(7) The Celtic language and literature > 500 

(8) Arithmetic ; 800 

(9) Euclid; 600 

(10) Algebra; f 600 

(11) Drawing (Freehand only); 300 


Junior Grade. 
BOYS. 


(1) The ancient language, literature, and 

history of Greece; 

(2) The ancient language, literature, and 

history of Rome; 

(3) The English language and literature, 

and the history of Great Britain 
and Ireland; 

(4) Commercial English; 

(5) The French language; 

(6) Commercial French; 

(7) The German language; 

(8) Commercial German; 

(9) The Italian or Spanish language; 

(10) Commercial Italian or Spanish; 

(11) The Celtic language and literature; 

(12) Arithmetic; 

(13) Book-keeping; 

(14) Euclid; 

(15) Algebra; 

(16) Natural Philosophy; , 

(17) Chemistry; 

(18) Drawing ; 

(19) Shorthand; 


1200 

1200 


1200 

400 

700 

200 

700 

200 

500 

200 

600 

500 

200 

600 

600 

500 

500 

500 

300 


I 
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Junior Grade. 

GIRLS. 


(1) The ancient language, literature, and 

history of Greece; 1200 

(2) The ancient language, literature, and 

history of Rome; 1200 

(3) The English language and literature, 

■and the history of Great Britain 
and Ireland; 1200 

(4) Commercial English; 400 

(5) The French language; 700 

(6) Commercial French; 200 

(7) The German language; 700 

(8) Commercial German; 200 

(9) The Italian or Spanish language; 500 

(10) Commercial Italian or Spanish ; 200 

(11) The Celtic language and literature; 600 

(12) Arithmetic; 500 

(13) Book-keeping; 200 

(14) Euclid ; 600 

(15) Algebra ; 600 

(16) Natural Philosophy; 500 

(17) Chemistry ; 500 

(18) Botany; 300 

(19) Drawing; 500 

(20) Theory of Music; 500 

(21) Domestic Economy; 000 

(22) Shorthand ; 300 


Middle Grade. 

BOYS. 

(1) The ancient language, literature, and 


history of Greece; 1200 

(2) The ancient language, literature, and 

history of Rome ; 1200 

(3) The English language and literature, 

and the history of Great Britain 
and Ireland; 1200 

(4) Commercial English; 600 

(5) The French language; 700 

(6) Commercial French; 200 

(7) The German language; 700 

(8) Commercial German; 200 

(9) The Italian or Spanish language ; 500 

(10) Commercial Italian or Spanish; 200 

(11) The Celtic language and literature; 600 

(12) Arithmetic; 000 

(13) Book-keeping; 200 

(14) Euclid; 600 

(15) Algebra ; 600 

(16) Natural Philosophy; 500 

(17) Chemistry; 500 

(18) Drawing; 500 

(19) Shorthand. 300 

GIRLS. 

(1) The ancient language, literature, and 

history of Greece; 1200 

(2) The ancient language, literature, and 

history of Rome; 1200 

(3) The English language and literature, 

and the history of Great Britain 
and Ireland; 1200 

(4) Commercial English; 600 

(5) The French language; 700 

(6) Commercial French; 200 

(7) The German language; 700 

(8) Commercial German; 200 


Marks 


(16) Natural Philosophy; 500 

(17) Chemistry'; 500 

(18) Botany; 300 

(19) Drawing; 500 

(20) Theory of Music ; 500 

(21) Domestic Economy; 400 

(22) Shorthand. 300 


Senior Grade. 

BOYS. 

(1) The ancient language, literature, and 


history of Greece; 1200 

(2) The ancient language, literature, and 

history of Rome; 1200 

(3) The English language and literature, 

and the history of Great Britain 
and Ireland; 1200 

(4) Commercial English; 600 

(5) The French language; 700 

(6) Commercial French; 200 

(7) The German language; 700 

(8) Commercial German; 200 

(9) The Italian or Spanish language ; 500 

(10) Commercial Italian or Spanish; 200 

(11) The Celtic language and literature; 600 

(12) Algebra and Arithmetic; 900 

(13) Euclid; 600 

(14) Plane Trigonometry; '700 

(15) Natural Philosophy; 500 

(16) Chemistry; 500 

(17) Drawing; 500 

(18) Shorthand. 300 

GIRLS. 

(1) The ancient language, literature, and 

history of Greece; 1200 

(2) The ancient language, literature, and 

history of Rome; 1200 

(3) The English language and literature, 

and the history of Great Britain 
and Ireland; 1200 s 

(4) Commercial English; 600 

(5) The French language; 700 

(6) Commercial French; 200 

(7) The German language; 700 • 

(8) Commercial German; 200 

(9) The Italian or Spanish language ; 500 

(10) Commercial Italian or Spanish; 200 

(11) The Celtic language and literature; 600 

(12) Algebra and Arithmetic; 900 

(13) Euclid; > 600 

(14) Plane Trigonometry; 700 

(15) Natural Philosophy; 500 

(16) Chemistry; 500 

(17) Botany; 300 

(IS) Drawing; 500 

(19) Theory of Music; 500 

(20) Domestic Economy ; 500 

(21) Shorthand. 300 


6. The Board shall, in each year, prepare and 
publish a list of persons, of whom a sufficient- 
number shall be selected, with the approval of the 
Lord Lieutenant, to conduct the Examinations in 
the various subjects for the year. 

Additions may be made to such lists, from time 
to time, during the year. 

7. All the Examinations shall be conducted in 
writing. 

8. The Examination of Girls shall be held apart 


(9) The Italian or Spanish language ; 500 from that of Boys. 

(10) Commercial Italian or Spanish ; 200 9. In case of the occurrence of accidents or irregu- 

(11) The Celtic languaige and literature; 600 larities, or under other special circumstances, the 

(12) Arithmetic; 500 Board shall have power to order a second Examina- 

(13) Book-keeping; 200 tion to be held at such Centre or Centres as they 

(14) Euclid; 600 shall think fit, in any portion of the matter of 

(15) Algebra; 600 examination; and the marks obtained at such 


Rules of 
Examination 
(lor 1899) of tli q 
I ntermediate 
Education 
Hoard for 


Ireland. 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


Examination 
(for 1899) of the 
Intermediate 
Education 
Board for 
Ireland. 


second Examination shall, for all intents and pur- 
poses, be regarded as if they had been obtained at 
the first Examination, unless the Board, when 
ordering the second Examination to be held, shall 
otherwise direct. 


Section II. 


Students eligible for Examination. 

10. Before admitting a Student to examination, 
the Board shall satisfy themselves that, during the 
educational year preceding the date of examination, 
he has pursued a course of study in Ireland. 

11. In 1899 no Student shall be eligible for 
examination in any Grade who was born after the 
31st May, 1886. 

12. Save as provided in Rule 13, those Students 
only shall be eligible for examination in 1899, 

In the Preparatory Grade, who were born on 
or after the 1st of June, 1885. 

In the Junior Grade, who were bom on or after 
the 1st of June, 1883. 

In the Middle Grade, who were born on or 
after the 1st of June, 1882. 

In the Senior Grade, who were born on or 
after the 1st of June, 1881. 

13. Students born before the dates mentioned in 
Rule 12, but not more than one year before such 
dates, shall be eligible for examination in the 
Junior, Middle, and Senior Grades, respectively; 
but no account shall be taken of such Students in 
the awarding of Exhibitions, Prizes, or Medals. 

14. No Matriculated Student of any University 
shall be eligible for examination in any Grade. 

15. No Student shall be eligible for Examination 
who has already passed the Examination generally 
in the Senior Grade. 

16 No Student shall be eligible for examination 
in the Middle Grade who has already passed 
the Examination generally in that Grade. 

17. No Student shall be eligible for examination 
in the Junior Grade who has already twice passed 
the Examination generally in that Grade. 

18> No Student shall be eligible for examination 
In a Grade in which he has already obtained an 
Exhibition. . 

19. No Student shall be eligible for examination 
in a Grade lower than a Grade in which he formerly 
presented himself for examination. 


Section III. 

Notices and Declarations to be sent in by Students, and 
by Managers of Schools. 

20. Students intending to present themselves 
for examination in any year shall, on or before the 
last day of February in that year, transmit to the 
Board, in the prescribed form, notice of their inten- 
tion to present themselves. 

The Notice shall be stamped with an Inter- 
mediate Education Stamp of 2s. 6d., and shall be 
.accompanied by satisfactory evidence of age. 

21. No Notice will be registered before the re- 
ceipt of satisfactory evidence of age of the Student 
named in the Notice. 

22. The Board will accept as satisfactory evi- 

dence of age a certified extract from a Public 
Registry of Births. . 

In case such certified extract cannot be obtained, 
but not otherwise, the Board will accept a Statu- 
tory Declaration from a parent or guardian, stating, 
in the prescribed form, the date of birth, and also 
specifying (a) declarant’s means of knowledge of the 
date of birth as so stated, and (6) the reasons on 
account of which a certified extract from a Public 
Registry of Births cannot be obtained. 


23. If such evidence does not reach the Office cu 
or before the last day of February, the Notice cf 
the Student whose evidence of age is wanting, will 
be treated as late, and a late fee of 7s. 6d. will be 
chargeable on it. 

If satisfactory evidence of age, as prescribed oy 
Rule 22, does not reach the Office on or before the 
Slst day of March, the Notice for which such evi- 
dence is wanting will forthwith be returned to the 
Student, who will not be allowed to present himself 
for examination. 

24. Notices will be received, after the last day of 
February, up to and including the 31st day of 
March, provided they are stamped with an Inter- 
mediate Education Stamp of 10s. instead of 2s. 6d., 
and are accompanied by satisfactory evidence of age 
as provided in Rule 22. 

If such evidence does not reach the Office on or 
before the 31st day of March, the Notice for which 
the evidence is wanting will forthwith be returned 
to the Student, who w'ill not be allowed to present 
himself for examination. 

25. The Notice transmitted by a Student, of Ins 
intention to present himself for examination, shall 
specify the Grade and the subjects of examination 
in which the Student proposes to present himself, 
and the Centre at which he wishes to be examined. 

Such subjects shall be selected in accordance with 
the provisions of Rules 36, 37, 38, and 39, and sc 
that the subjects selected shall not have, in the 
aggregate, a greater number of marks assigned to 
them than, 

In the Preparatory Grade, 5,400 ; or 
In the Junior or Middle Grade, 6,000 ; or 
In the Senior Grade, 6,500. 

The examination of the Student shall be limited • 
to the subjects specified in his notice. 

26. Each Student shall be assigned a Number by 
which alone he shall be known in the subsequent 
Examination. 

27. No Student shall be admitted to the Exami- 
nation without an Admission Card. 

28. To obtain such Admission Card, the Student 
shall, on or after the 1st, and not later than the 
21st, day of May, transmit to the Board a Declara- 
tion in the prescribed form, stating under what 
teachers, and in what part of Ireland, he has pur- 
sued his studies during the Educational Year then 
current. 

In case any Manager of a School intends to claim 
Results Fees on account of a Pupil, the Declaration 
of the Pupil must be signed also by such Manager ; 
in cases where it is not intended to claim Results 
Fees, the Declaration must be signed by a parent or 
guardian of the Pupil. - 

29. A Student shall not bring into the Examina- 
tion Room, nor have in his possession or under his 
control, whilst he is in such room, 

(a) Any Book or Paper whatsoever (save his 
Admission Card, and such Answer Books 
as shall have been supplied to him by the 
Superintendent); or 

' ( b ) Any Slate, Memorandum or Notes whatso- 
ever ; 

Nor shall a Student whilst in the Examination 
Room, 

(a) Aid, or attempt to aid another Student; or 

(b) Obtain, or attempt to obtain, aid from 
another Student; or 

(c) Communicate, or attempt to communicate, 

in any way, with another Student; or 

(d) During the Examination in Object Draw- 
ing, or in Freehand, make use of any 
Mathematical Instrument or Ruler. 

Any Student who shall be found by the Superin- 
tendent violating this Rule shall be liable to oe 
expelled from the Examination Room, in which case 
« 
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he shall not be permitted to return to it during the 
continuance of the Examination in the subject, the 
Papers in which shall have been then distributed. 

And any Student who shall be adjudged by the 
Board to have violated this Rule shall be liable to 
be deprived, of the Examination generally or of 
Marks, according to the judgment the Board 
may form of the gravity of the offence; and the 
Board shall have power to publish in the Pamphlet 
of Results his name and address, as given in his 
Notice of intention to present for Examination, as 
those of a Student who has been so deprived. 

30. A Student 

(a) Shall not take out, or attempt to take out, 

of the Examination Room, any Answer 
Books, whether used or unused ; and 

(b) Shall not remain in the Examination Room 

after his Answer Books shall have been 
given up to the Superintendent; and 

( c ) Shall not damage the Examination Room 

or its furniture; and 

(d) Shall, immediately after the Examination, 

deliver his Answer Books, whether used 
or unused, enclosed in an envelope en- 
dorsed with his Examination number, to 
the Superintendent ; and 

(e) Shall, in all matters relative to the Exami- 

nation, submit to and obey the directions 
of the Superintendent. 

Any Student who shall be adjudged by the Board 
to have violated this Rule shall be liable to be de- 
prived cf Marks, or to have such deduction made, 
as the Board may think fit, from any sum payable 
in respect of any Prize or Exhibition obtained by 
him, or from! any Results Fee which otherwise would 
have been payable in respect of hii Answering. 

31. A Student shall not be entitled to the award 
cf a Burke Memorial Prize, unless not later than the 
31st day of March preceding the Examination in 
any year, he shall have transmitted to the Office, 
in the prescribed form, the further particulars re- 
quired by the Rules relating thereto. [See Sche- 
dule B.] 

In the case of any Candidate whose father may 
come into receipt of salary or pension in Ireland, 
paid out of money derived from any of the sources 
mentioned in the Rules relating to the Burke 
Memorial Prizes, at any time between the 31st day 
of March and the first day of the Examinations in 
any year, the particulars required by the Rules relat- 
ing to those Prizes will be received up to the latter 
date. 

Section IV. 

Conditions of passing the Examination in Particular 
Subjects. 

32. In each subject, Students may, according to 
their answering, either (A.) Pass; or, (B.) Pass 
with Honors. 

(A.) To pass in any subject, Students must obtain 
25 per cent, of the total number of marks assigned 
to that subject in the Programme ; 

Provided (a) that no student shall be adjudged 
to have passed in English if the Examiner 
Shall report either that he has not written 
any Composition on one of the prescribed 
subjects, or that his Composition is grossly 
defective in Orthography or Grammar, or 
that he has shown inability to express him- 
self in reasonably correct English. 

Provided also ( b ) That no Student shall be 
adjudged to have passed in Greek, Latin, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, or Celtic, 
who shall not have obtained at least 20 per 
cent, of the marks assigned, in these subjects 
respectively, to Grammar and Prose Com- 
position taken together; 


Provided further (c) That if, in any subject, Rules for 
the answers of a Student exhibit gross ignor- 5“ utmortiSi 
ance of English Orthography or of Englisa intermediate 
Grammar, such Student shall be liable to Soa'rd V,°r' 
lose marks, or even to lose credit for that lrelaDd - 
subject altogether; 

(B.) To pass with Honors in any subject. 

Students must obtain 50 per cent, of the total 
number of marks assigned to that subject in the 
Programme. 

33. Tn the award of marks, in Greek, Latin, 

French, German, Italian, Spanish, or Celtic, 
the number of marks gained by a Student 
in any of these subject^ in which he may 
not have obtained 35 per cent, of the marks 
assigned to Grammar and Prose Composition 
taken together, will be reduced by one-half of 
the number of marks which he has gained abovo 
25 per cent, of the total number of marks assigned 
to the subject in question. 

When the number of marks, gained by such a 
Student, above 25 per cent, of the total number cf 
marks assigned to the subject in question, is an odd 
number, a unit will be subtracted from his score 
before making the reduction by one-half. 

34. No Student shall obtain credit for the Exami- 
nation in the Commercial portion of any language 
who shall not otherwise have passed in such 
language. 

35. In case a Student, through any mistake, 
should not be awarded marks to which he is entitled 
on his answering, in any subject or subjects, the 
Board shall have power to amend the Schedule of 
Results in accordance with the facts, and to adjudge 
such Student to have passed, or to have passed with 
Honors, as shall be determined by his marks, in 
such subject or subjects, when so amended. 


Section V. 

Conditions of passing the Examination generally in 
the various Grades. 

36. To pass the Examination generally in the 
Preparatory Grade, Boys must pass in at least four 
subjects, in which must be included the following, 
viz. : — 

(A.) — English ; 

(B.) — At least one subject from the following- 
group : — 

(1) Greek, (2) Latin, (3) French, (4) 
German, (5) Italian, (6) Celtic; and 

(C.) — At least one subject from the following 
group : — 

(1) Euclid, (2) Arithmetic, (3) 
Algebra. 

37. To pass the Examination generally in the 
Preparatory Grade, Girls must pass in at least four 
subjects, in which must be included the following, 
viz. : — 

(A.) — English; and, 

(B.) — At least one subject from the following 
group : — 

(1) Greek, (2) Latin, (3) French, (4) 
German, (5) Italian, (6) Celtic. 

38. To pass the Examination generally in the 
Junior, Middle, or Senior Grades, Boys must pass 
in at least four subjects, in which must be included 
the following, viz.: — 

(A.) — English ; 

(B.) — At least one subject from Mdie following 
group: — 

(1) Greek, (2) Latin, (3) French, (4) 
German, (5) Italian or Spanish, (6) 
Celtic ; 

, C 
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(C.) — At least one subject from the following 
group: — 

(1) Euclid, (2) Arithmetic, (3) 
Algebra, (4) Plane Trigonometry, (5) 
Algebra and Arithmetic (Senior 
Grade) ; and 

(D.) — Any one or more subjects in the Pro- 
gramme of his Grade, to which subject 
or subjects, in the aggregate, not less 
than 500 marks are assigned e in the 
Programme. 

39. To pass the Examination generally in the 
Junior, Middle, or Senior Grades, Girls must pass 
in at least four subjects, in which must be included 
the following, viz. : — 

(A.) — English ; 

(B.) — At least one subject from the following 
group : - — 

(1) Greek, (2) Latin, (3) French, (4) 
German, (5) Italian or Spanish, (6) 
Celtic; and, 

(C.) — Any two or more subjects in the Pro- 
gramme of her Grade, to which sub- 
jects, in the aggregate, not less than 
1,000 marks are assigned in the Pro- 
gramme. 

Section VI. 

Conditions of passing in the Commercial Course. 

40. In the Junior and Middle Grades, Students 
shall be deemed to have passed in the Commercial 
Course if they have passed in the following sub- 
jects : — 

English, Ordinary and Commercial; 

Arithmetic ; 

Book-keeping ; 

Algebra ; 

and also in any one of the following Languages, 
including the Commercial portion of the same : — 

French ; 

German ; 

Italian ; 

Spanish. 

41. In the Senior Grade, Students shall be deemed 
to have, passed in the Commercial Course who 

( a ) have previously passed in the Commercial 

Course in the Junior or Middle Grade, 
and 

(b) have passed in the following subjects in the 

Senior Grade : — 

English, Ordinary and Commercial; 
Algebra and Arithmetic; 

Shorthand ; 

and also in any one of the following Languages, 
including the Commercial portion of the same : — 
French ; 

German ; 

Italian ; 

Spanish. 

Section VII. 

Publication of Results of the Examinations : 
Certificates. 

42. The Board shall, within convenient times 
after the Examination, publish Lists of the Students 
who shall have passed the Examination generally, 
and also Lists of the Exhibitions, Prizes, and 
Medals which 'shall have been awarded by the Board 
upon the Results of the Examination. 

43. Certificates shall be issued to all Students 
who shall have passed the Examination generally 
in any Grade; such Certificates shall specify the 


(for 1899) of the 

Intermediate 

Education 

Ireland 


subjects in which the Students shall have passed, 
or shall have passed with Honors. 

44. Special Commercial Certificates shall be issued 
to Students who shall have passed the Examination 
in the Commercial Course. 

Section VIII. 

Exhibitions , £50 Prizes, Commercial Prizes, and 
Medals, to be awarded. 

45. Exhibitions, not exceeding in value £20 each, 
tenable for one year, and payable as the Board may 
direct, shall be awarded to such Students as the 
Board shall adjudge to have obtained the highest 
places at the Examination in the Preparatory 
Grade. 

46. Exhibitions, not exceeding in value £20 a 
year each, tenable for three years, and payable as 
the Board may direct, shall be awarded to such 
Students as the Board shall adjudge to have- 
obtained the highest places at the Examination in 
the Junior Grade. 

47. Exhibitions, not exceeding in value £30 a- 
year each, tenable for two years, and payable as 
the Board may direct, shall be awarded to such 
Students as the Board shall adjudge to have ob- 
tained the highest places at the Examination in the 
Middle Grade. 

48. Prizes of the value of £50 each, and payable 
as the Board may direct, shall be awarded to such 
Students as the Board shall adjudge to have ob- 
tained the highest places at the Examination in the 
Senior Grade. 

49. Prizes, not exceeding £20 each, may be 
awarded to a limited number of Students in each 
Grade who shall have passed in the Commercial 
Course, and shall, upon the Examination generally, 
be adjudged to have obtained high places, but shall 
have failed to obtain, or to retain, Exhibitions, or 
to obtain £50 Prizes. 

50. Medals, provided sufficient merit be shown, 
may be awarded to Students in the Junior, Middle, 
and Senior Grades, respectively, as follows : — 

A large Gold Medal to each Boy, and to each 
Girl, whom the Board shall adjudge to have 
obtained the first place m their respective 
Grades. 

A small Gold Medal to each Boy, and to each 
Girl, whom the Board shall adjudge to have 
been the best answerers amongst those who 
shall have passed the Examination generally 
in their respective Grades, in each of the 
following subjects, or groups of subjects, re- 
spectively' : — 

1. In Classics (Greek and Latin taken 

together) ; 

2. In English ; 

3. In Modern Languages, the answering in 

not more than three such languages to 

be taken into account; 

4. In Mathematics, viz. : — 

In the Junior and Middle Grades: — 
Arithmetic, Euclid, and Algebra, 
taken together. 

In the Senior Grade : — Algebra and 
Arithmetic, Euclid, and Plane Tri 
gonometry, taken together. 

Provided that a Student qualified by his 
answering to receive more than one Medal 
shall be awarded but one Medal, which shall 
bear an inscription specifying the various 
subjects of examination in which he has been 
the best answerer; 

Provided also that a Money Prize of £4 shah 
be awarded to each such Student for each 
subject of examination in which he has been 
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the best answerer, and in which, but for the 
preceding proviso, he would have been 
awarded an additional Medal; and 
Provided further that, in the awarding of 
Medals in English and in Modern Languages, 
account shall not be taken of the answering 
of a Student in the Commercial part of any 
language. 


Section IX. 

Minor Prizes to be awarded. 

51. Prizes not exceeding £10 .each may be 
awarded to a limited number of Students in the 
Senior Grade who have not obtained £50 Prizes or 
retained Exhibitions. 

52. Prizes in Books may be awarded to a limited 
number of Students in each Grade. 

In the Preparatory Grade, such Prizes shall be 
of the value of £1 each ; and, in each of the other 
Grades, they shall be of the values of £3, £2, and 
£1 respectively, according as they are awarded as 
First Class, Second Class, or Third Class, Prizes. 

53. Money Prizes may be awarded to a limited 
number of Students, in each Grade, who shall have 
passed the Examination generally, and shall have 
obtained the highest marks in Composition, in any 
of the following Languages : — Greek, Latin, Eng- 
lish, French, German, Italian, Spanish, or Celtic. 

Such Prizes shall be of the amount of — 

£4 each, in the Senior Grade; 

£3, in the Middle Grade ; and 

£2, in the Junior and Preparatory Grades. 

Section X. 

General Regulations as to Exhibitions , Prizes , and 
Medals. 

54. In the awarding of Exhibitions, Prizes, and 
Medals, in the various Grades, separate awards shall 
be made for Boys and Girls, except in the case of 
Commercial Prizes under Rule 49. 

55. In each Grade, the number of Exhibitions, 
or of £50 Prizes respectively, shall be such as the. 
Board may determine, but shall not exceed one for 
every ten Boys, and one for every ten Girls, who 
shall have passed the Examination generally in 
such Grade. 

If when the number of Boys, or the number of 
Girls, who have so passed the Examination in any 
Grade is divided by ten, there shall remain a 
number not less than five, an additional Exhibition, 
or an additional £50 Prize may be awarded in that 
Grade. 

56. In the case of an equality of marks between 
two or more Students, or under other special cir- 
cumstances, a larger number of Exhibitions, Prizes, 
and Medals may oe awarded. 

57. In the awarding of Exhibitions, Prizes, and 
Medals, the marks will be counted as follows : — 

(1) From the number of marks scored by a 
Student in each subject in which he nas 
passed, a deduction will be made of 25 per 
cent, of the number of marks assigned to 
that subject in the Programme of Examina- 
tion. 

(2) Each mark gained above 75 per cent, in 
any subject, will count as 2. 

58. In case a Student, through any mistake, 
should not be awarded marks to which he is entitled 
°n his answering, the Board shall have power tc> 
alter the Schedule of Results in accordance with the 
facts, and to award such Student any Exhibition, 
Prize, or Medal, to which his marks when so 
amended shall entitle him, notwithstanding that the 
number of Exhibitions, Prizes, or Medals, shall 
thereby exceed the limit prescribed by these Rules. 


59. An Exhibition, or a £50 Prize, shall not be Buies of 
awarded to any Student holding a Scholarship, aor™ 9 u?of°ti> 
Exhibition, or Free Scholarship in, or from, any intermediate 
Educational Institution endowed by public grant or Board for 1 
public money ; nor shall an Exhibition be tenable Irela nd - 

by any such Student; 

Provided that, for the purposes of thri Rule, 

Exhibitions and Prizes shall be deemed to 
have been awarded, and the sums payable in 
respect of the second and third years of 
retained Exhibitions shall be deemed to have 
become due, upon the first day of the Exami- 
nations in the year in which such Exhibitions 
or Prizes shall have been respectively ob- 
tained or retained ; and 
Provided also that such Scholarship, Exhibi- 
tion, or Free Scholarship shall not be deemed 
to have been held by any Student who shall 
comply with the three following conditions, 
that is to say : 

(1) Who upon signing the Examination 
Roll shall state thereon, in the pre- 
scribed form, that in the event of his 
obtaining an Exhibition, or a £50 
Prize he will resign any such Scholar- 
ship, Exhibition, or Free Scholarship; 
and, 

(2) Who shall not receive in respect of 
any such Scholarship, Exhibition, or 
Free Scholarship, any payment which 
shall become due on or after the first 
day of the Examinations ; and, further- 
more, 

(3) Who shall effectively resign sucli 
Scholarship, Exhibition, or Free 
Scholarship, within one month after the 
publication of the List of Exhibitions 
Prizes awarded by the Board upon the 
results of the Examinations. 

60. No payment shall be made in respect of any 
Exhibition, or of any £50 Prize until the Student, 
and also a parent or guardian of such Student, shall 
have sent to the Board a declaration, in the pre- 
scribed form, showing that the Student is entitled 
to such payment. 

61. A Student shall not, at the same time, hold 
two Exhibitions. 

62. A Student obtaining a £50 Prize shall not 
retain any Exhibition. 

63. A Student shall not be awarded a Medal a 
second time, for the same subject, in the same 
Grade. 

Section XI. 

Retention oj Exhibitions : Resumption of Exhibitions. 

64. Exhibitions, tenable for more than one year, 
shall continue to be held in the year or years subse- 
quent to that in which they were awarded, on the 
following conditions only, viz. : — 

(1) That, in each such year for which the Ex- 
hibition is tenable the Student shall pass 
the Examination generally in a Grade 
superior to that in which he obtained or 
retained such Exhibition in the year imme- 
diately preceding; and, 

(2) That, in each such year, he shall obtain 
such number of marks as shall be prescribed 
in the Rules issued for the regulation of the 
Examinations in such year. 

65. For the purpose of retaining an Exhibition 
in any year, the conditions as to passing the Ex- 
amination genex-ally, and also the method to be 
followed in counting the marks, shall be those pre- 
scribed by the Rules that shall be in force in such 
year for the Examinations generally. 
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66. In the year 1899, and until this Rule shall 
have been revoked or altered, the number of marks 
to be so obtained shall be 1,400 to be calculated in 
the manner prescribed by Rule 57. 

67. Should a Student, who through illness or 
other sufficient cause shall have failed to comply 
with the conditions of continuing to hold an Exhi- 
bition, be at the time of the Examinations of the 
next year within the prescribed age, the Board, not- 
withstanding anything contained in Rules 15 and 
16, may at their discretion permit him to present 
himself for examination in the Grade in which he 
passed, or might have passed, die Examination in 
the preceding year, and to resume his Exhibition if 
his marks shall then comply with the prescribed 
conditions. 

68. A student who would not have been entitled 
to present himself for examination but for the last 
preceding Rule shall not be eligible for any other 
Exhibition, or for any Medal or Prize, nor shall 
Results Fees be paid in respect of the answering 
of such Student at such Examination. 

69. Should a student who, through illness or other 
sufficient cause, shall have failed to comply with the 
conditions of continuing to hold, in the Middle 
Grade, an Exhibition awarded to him in the Junior 
Grade’ present himself, in the succeeding year, for 
examination in the Senior Grade, the Board may 
permit him to resume his Exhibition for one year, 
if his marks shall then comply with the prescribed 
conditions. 


Section XII. 

Results Fees. 

70. Results Fees, in respect of Pupils who shall 
have passed the Examination generally, in any 
Grade, will be paid to Managers of Schools who, in 
addition to observing the other Rules of the Board, 
shall have complied with the following conditions, 

(a) The Manager of the School shall, not later 

than the 15th day of November next 
preceding the Examinations, transmit to 
the Board a List, in the prescribed 
form, of the Pupils who were on the Roll 
of such School on the 1st day of that 
month ; 

(b) He shall, within due time, sign the Pupil’s 

Declaration, prescribed by Rule 28, in 
the case of each Pupil in .respect of 
whom he intends to claim Results Fees ; 

(c) He shall, not later than the 15th day of 

October next after the Examinations m 
respect of which the Results Fees may 
be claimed, transmit to the Board his 
Claim for such Results Fees, in the form 
contained in the annexed Schedule A, 
or in such other form as the Board may 
from time to time prescribe. 


71 No Pupil whose name is not on the List 
.ransmitted, as prescribed in the preceding Rule 
shall be taken into account m the payment of 
Results Fees. • „ , „ , Q . . 

72. For the purposes of these Rules, a School 
shall mean any educational institution (not being a 
National School) which affords classical or scicritmc 
•ducation to pupils not exceeding eighteen years o! 
age on the 31st day of May in the year of the 
Examinations, of whom not less than ten shall haye 
attended the school from the 1st of Novembei, in 
the year preceding that of the Examinations and 
each of whom shall hare made at least one hundred 
attendances in the period between that date and 
the 31st day of May in the year of the Examination. 


73. The Pupils in respect of whom Results Fees 
shall be payable shall be those oniv who shall have 
fulfilled the following conditions, viz. : — 

(a) Whose names shall appear on the List,. 

transmitted to the Board under Rule 70, 
of the Pupils who were on the Roll of 
the School on the preceding 1st day of 
November ; 

(b) Who shall have attended such School from 

the said 1st day of November, and shall 
have made at least one hundred atten- 
dances at that School during the period 
from that date to the 31st day of May 
following; and, 

(c) Who shall have passed the Examination 

generally in any Grade. 


74. The Results Fees payable under these Rules 
shall be calculated at such rates as the Board may 
determine, which, in the case of Pupils of the pre- 
scribed age, shall not exceed the following, for every 
100 marks of the total number of marks assigned 
in the Programme of the Examinations to each sub- 
ject in which the Student sliall have passed, viz. : 

(a) For subjects in which the Pupil shall have 

passed without obtaining Honors — 

In the Preparatory Grade, the rate of 3s.,. 
In the Junior Grade, the rate of 4s., 

In the Middle Grade, the rate of 6s., and,. 
In the Senior Grade, the rate of 8s. 

( b ) For each subject in which the Pupil shall 

have obtained Honors, the above Pass. 

Rates, with the addition thereto of 50 per 

cent, thereof. 


75. For Over-age Pupils, the Results Fees sha'l 
not exceed one-half of the amount which would have 
been payable under Rule 74, had the Pupils been of 
the prescribed age. 

76. Results Fees shall not be paid to the Mana- 
gers of more Schools than one, in respect of the 
same Pupil, in the same subject, in the same year. _ 

77. Results Fees shall not be paid in respect oi 
the same Pupil in the same subject, in the same 
Grade, in more years than one, unless, in the year 
next after that in which he first passed, he sha.l 
have risen from “ Pass ” to “ Honors ” in such suo- 
ject. 

78. In the event of a Pupil so rising from “ Pass 
to “ Honors ” in any subject, there shall be payab.-e, 
in the year next after that in which he shall have 
first passed, 50 per cent, of the amount of the lass 
Results Fee in such subjects which would have been 
payable had he not previously passed in the subject- 


Section XIII. 

Definitions and General Provisions. 

79. The following expressions in the Rules have 
he respective meanings following : 

“Student” and “Pupil” respectively include 
“ Girl ” as well as “ Boy ;” and pronouns m 
the masculine gender include the correspon 
ing pronouns in the feminine gender. 

“ Student of the prescribed age ” and '' 
of the prescribed age” respectively mea ■ 
Student or Pupil within the ages respecti ) 
prescribed by Rules 11 and 12. 

“ Overage Student ” and «Owm#*S(*££ 
spectively mean a Student or Pupi 
the ages prescribed by Rule 13. 
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“ Educational Year ” means the period between 
the 31st day of October in any year and the 
1st day of June in the succeeding year. 

“ The prescribed form ” means such form as 
may, from time to time, be prescribed by 
the Board. 

80. The decision of the Board upon the title to 
Exhibitions, Prizes, Medals, or Results Fees, or 
upon the amounts of Exhibitions, Prizes, or Results 
Fees, and upon any question which may arise upon 
the construction of their Rules, shall be final and 
conclusive. 

81. The following sums shall be payable, and paid, 
only out of the monies which have been, or may be, 
received by the Board, in pursuance of Section 3 
(ii.) of the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) 
Act 1890, viz. : — 

(а) The entire amounts of the Exhibitions in 

the Preparatory Grade, and of the Prizes 
awarded under Rules 49 and 51 ; 

(б) One-half of the amounts of the Exhibitions 

in the Junior and Middle Grade, and of 
the £50 Prizes in the Senior Grade; 

(c) All Pass Results Fees for Students in the 

Preparatory Grade; 

(d) All Pass Results Fees for Overage Stu- 
dents ; 

(e) Three-fourths of the Pass Results Fees for 

all other Students; 

(f) The excess of all Honor Results Fees over 
Pass Results Fees. 


82. Non-compliance by the Board with these 
Rules shall not render void any of their Acts. 

83. In case a manager, through inadvertence or 
for any other cause shall omit to transmit to the 
Board, before or on the 15th October, his claim 
for Results Fees, or shall omit from a claim trans- 
mitted in due time the particulars in relation to 
any Student for whom he is entitled to claim Results 
Fees, the Board, if satisfied of the sufficiency of the 
cause stated in explanation of the omission, may in 
their discretion permit the omitted claim, or an 
additional claim in respect of the omitted Students, 
as the case may be, to be received after said day ; 
but the Results Fees payable in respect of the Stu- 
dents named in such omitted claim, or additional 
claim as the case may be, shall be reduced by 10 per 
cent. 

84. In case a Manager, through inadvertence or 
for any other cause shall omit to transmit to the 
Board before or on the 15th November, the list of 
Students upon the Roll of the School on the 1st 
November, or shall omit from a list transmitted 
within due time the name of any Student who 
ought to have been included therein, the Board, if 
satisfied of the sufficiency of the cause stated . in 
explanation of the omission, may in their discretion 
permit the omitted list to be received after said day, 
or may permit the list theretofore transmitted to 
be amended by adding thereto the omitted names or 
names; but the Results Fees which may become 
payable in respect- of the Students whose names shall 
be upon such late list, or whose names shall be- 
added by amendment to a list transmitted in due 
time, shall be reduced by 25 per cent. 

85. Subject to the foregoing Rules, the Board may 
by order enlarge the time appointed by these Rules 
for doing anv Act and such order shall be valid 
although made after the time appointed for doing 
such Act shall have expired. 


86. These Rules shall come into operation on the Rules of 
1st day of January, 1899, from and after which date $£r^>.?nh 
all prior Rules inconsistent with the Rules which Rnemictote 
shall then come into operation are hereby revoked. Boil'd for 

Ireland. 


SCHEDULES. 


Schedule A. 

Form of Claim for Results Fees. 

Grade. Boys or Girls. 

Name of School, stating whether I 

endowed, public or private ) 

Name of Manager or Managers | 

entitled to claim Results Fees ( . 

Postal Address, 


Number of Pupils who pre- 
sented themselves for ex- 
amination, and who were 
within thelimitsof age pre- 
scribed in Rules 1 1 and 1 2, 


| In the Preparatory 

| G-'ade 

, Junior ,, 

, Middle „ _ 
Senior „ 

Total 


1 In the Junior 

Number of Pupils who pre- 
sented themselves for ex- 
amination, and who were 
of the ages prescribed in 
Rule 13, 


I declare as follows : - - 

(1) That the foregoing particulars are correct; . 
and, 

(a) That, exclusive of Senior Grade Over-age 

Pupils, none of the Pupils named in. the 
annexed schedule exceeded 18 years of 
age on the 31st May last. 

(b) That the name of each of them appears 

upon the list of pupils of the above- 
mentioned School which was transmitted 
to the Board under Rule 70; 

(c) That each of them has bona fide attended the 

said School from the 1st day of Novem- 
ber, 189 ; and 

(d) That the number of attendances- made by 

each of them from that date to the 31st 
day of May last inclusive,, is correctly 
stated hereunder, not more than one at- 
tendance of any Pupil being reckoned 
on the same day. 

(2) That the above-mentioned School' is- not a 
National School ; and 

(3) That no Pupil who has attended said'. School 
from the 1st day of November last has been per- 
mitted to remain in attendance during, the time ot 
any religious instruction which the parents or Guar- 
dians of such Pupil have not sanctioned, and that 
the time for giving such religious instruction lias 
been so fixed that no Pupil who did not remain in. 
attendance was excluded directly or indirectly fron L 
the advantages of the secular education given in. 
the School. 


Grade, 

Middle „ 

Senior ,, 

Total 


Signature of Claimant, 
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Further Declaration to be signed when the number 
of pupils in respect of whom a claim for Results 
Fees is made, exclusive of Senior Grade over- 
age students, is less than 10. 

N.B. — In order to entitle the Manager of a School 
to Results Fees in respect of any Examinations held 
under the provisions of the Intermediate Education 
-(Ireland) Act, 1.878, it is necessary that the School 
shall have beeu attended from the, 1st day of November 
in the year preceding the Examinations by at least 
10 pupils not exceeding 18 years of age on the 31st 
day of May in the year of the Examinations, and 
that each of these 10 pupils shall have made at least 
100 attendances in the period between that 1st day 
of November and the 31st day of May in the year of 
•the Examinations inclusive. 

If, therefore, the number of pupils in respect of 
whom Results Fees are claimed, exclusive of Senior 
'Grade Over-age Studenis, is less than 10, Results 
Fees cannot be claimed by the Manager unless there 
have also been in the School such number of other 
pupils as will enable the following further Declaration 
to be made. The names of the 10 pupils, in respect 
of whom this further Declaration is to be made, are 
to be entered in the spaces left at foot for that pur- 
pose.* 

Declaration. 

Inasmuch as the number of pupils, exclusive of 
Senior Grade Over-age Students,' in respect of whom 
I claim Results Fees is less than 10, I hereby make 
the following further Declaration : — 

(a.) That none of the Pupils named hereunder 
exceeded 18 years of age on the 31st 
May last. 

{6.) That the name of each of them appears upon 
the list of pupils of the above-mentioned 
School which was transmitted to the 
Board under Rule 70. 


(c.) That each of them has bona fide attended 
said School from the 1st day of the Novem- 
ber, 189 , and 

(d.) That the number of attendances made by 
each of them from that day to the 
31st day of May last, inclusive, is 
correctly stated hereunder, not more 
than one attendance of any pupil being 
reckoned on the same day. 



Dated this day of 189 


.Signature of Claimant. 


0 These names may include those of pupils on whom Results Fees are claimed. 
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Schedule B. 

The Burke Memorial Prizes. 

A sum of money, subscribed in memory of the late 
Thomas Henry Burke, Esq., Under Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, was transferred by the Burke 
Memorial Committee, on 18th March, 1884, to the 
Intel-mediate Education Board for Ireland, who under- 
took to administer the Fund in accordance with the 
following Rules — (the sum funded is £1,222 18s. 11 d. 
Consols) : — 

I. The annual income from the fund shall be applied 
in paying three prizes, one of £16, one of £10, and a 
second of £10; any surplus or deficiency to be'"' 
apportioned in the same ratio. If, in the opinion of 
the Commissioners, sufficient merit be not shown by 
the candidates competing to justify the award of any 
or either of the prizes, the amount of such prize may 
be, at the discretion of the Board, withheld and 
added to the principal. 

II. No student shall be qualified to receive these 

Given under our Common Seal this 
9th day of March, 1898. 


prizes except the children of persons who are, or have 
been, in receipt of salary or pension in Ireland, paid 
out of money derived from Parliamentary grants, 
rates or taxes, other than members of the naval or 
military services, not being also in civil employment. 

III. The prizes shall be awarded as follows : — that 
of £16 to the boy whom, at the annual examination 
in the Junior Grade among male candidates qualified 
in the manner expressed in the next preceding rule, 
the Board shall adjudge to rank highest in answering ; 
one prize of £10 to the boy whom in the same grade 
at such examination the Board shall adjudge to rank 
second among such persons in answering; and the 
other of £10 to the girl whom, at such examination 
in the same grade, among female candidates qualified 
in the manner aforesaid, the Board shall adjudge to 
rank highest in answering. 

IY. The decision of the Board shall be final and 
decisive in determining whether the candidates fulfil 
the conditions of the third Rule. 

Y. The Board may deduct all expenses connected 
with the trust from the yearly income. 


(L. S.) 

Assistant 
Commissioners. 

Governor of Ireland, do 

(Signed) CADOGAN. 


Present at Board Meeting when Seal was affixed, 

T. J. Bellingham Brady, 
J ohn C. Malet, 

WE, George Henry, Earl Cadogan, Lord Lieutenant-General and General 
hereby approve of the foregoing Rules. 

Dated this 10th day of March, 1898. 


VII. 


PROGRAMME OF EXAMINATIONS (FOR 1899) OF THE INTERMEDIATE 

Examinations 

EDUCATION BOARD FOR IRELAND. KSSto’” 

Education 
Board for 

[Copy of this Programme was sent enclosed in Circulars I. and II.] Ireland^ 


PROGRAMME OF EXAMINATIONS IN THE PREPARATORY, JUNIOR, MIDDLE, AND 
SENIOR GRADES FOR 1599. 

The Intermediate Education Board for Ireland, in pursuance and by virtue of the “ Intermediate Education 
(Ireland) Act, 1878,” do hereby, with the approval of His Excellency George Henry, Earl Cadogan, 
Lord Lieutenant-General and General Governor of Ireland, determine that the following shall be the 
programme of examinations for the year 1899 in the Preparatory, Junior, Middle, and Senior Grades,, 
respectively : — 


Preparatory Grade. 

BOYS. 


. Blancs 

0/ I he ancient language, literature, 

and history of Greece, . . 1,200 

(2) The ancient language, literature, 

and history of Rome, . . 1,200 

(3) The English language and litera- 

ture, and the history of Great 
Britain and Ireland, . . 1,200 

(4) The French language, . . . 700 

(5) The German language, . . . 700 

(6) The Italian language, . . . 500 

(7) The Celtic language and literature, 500 

(8) Arithmetic, . . . . . 600 

(9) Euclid, ..... 600 

(10) Algebra, 600 

(11) Drawing (Freehand only), . . 300 


Preparatory Grade — continued. 
GIRLS. 


(1) The ancient language, literature, 

and history of Greece, . . 1,200 

(2) The ancient language, literature, 

and history of Rome, . . 1,200- 

(3) The English language and litera- 

ture, and the history of Great 
Britain and Ireland, . . 1,200- 

(4) The French language, . . . 700 

(5) The German language, . . . 700- 

(6) The Italian language, . . . 500 

(7) The Celtic language and literature, 500' 

(8) Arithmetic, ..... 600 

(9) Euclid, 600- 

(10) Algebra, 600 

(11) Drawing (Freehand only), . . 300 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


l'rogramme of 
Examinations 
(for 1899) of the 
Intermediate 

Board for 
Ireland. 


Junior Grade. 

BOYS. 

(1.) The ancient language, literature, 
and history of Greece, 

(2.) The ancient language, literature, 
and history of Rome, . 

(3.) The English language and litera- 
ture, and the history of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 

(4.) Commercial English, 

(5.) The French language, 

(6.) Commercial French, 

(7.) The German language, 

(8.) Commercial German, 

(9.) The Italian or Spanish language, . 
(10.) Commercial Italian or Spanish, 
(11.) The Celtic language and literature, 
(12.) Arithmetic, 

(13.) Book-keeping, 

(14.) Euclid, 

(15.) Algebra, 

(16.) Natural Philosophy, 

(17.) Chemistry, 

(18.) Drawing, 

(19.) Shorthand, 


Marks 

1,200 


1,200 

400 

700 

200 

700 

200 

500 

200 

600 

500 

200 

600 

600 

500 

500 

500 

300 


GIRLS. 


(1 ) The ancient language, literature 

. and history of Greece, . '. 1,200 

(2.) The ancient language, literature, 

and history of Rome, . . 1,200 

(3.) The English language and litera- 
ture, and the history of Great 
Britain and Ireland, . . 1.200 

(4.) Commercial English, . . 400 

(5.) The French language, . . 700 

(6.) Commercial French, . . 200 

(7.) The German language, . . 700 

(8.) Commercial German, . . 200 

(9.) The Italian or Spanish language, . 500- 

(10.) Commercial Italian or Spanish, . 200 

(11.) The Celtic language and literature, 600 
•(12.) Arithmetic, . . . 500 

..(13.) Book-keeping, . . .200 

(14.) Euclid, .... 600 

(15.) Algebra, .... 600 

(16.) Natural Philosophy, . . 500 

(17.) Chemistry, ’ . .500 

(18.) Botany, . . . . 300 

. (19.) Drawing,. . . .500 

(20.) Theory of Music, . . . 500 

(21.) Domestic Economy, . . 300 

(22.) Shorthand, . . . 300 


Middle Grade. 
BOYS. 


. (1.) The ancient language, literature, 

and history of Greece, . . 1,200 

•;(2.) The ancient language, literature, 

and history of Rome, . . 1,200 

f{3.) The English language and litera- 
ture, and the history of Great 
Britain and Ireland, . . 1,200 

(4.) Commercial English, . . 1 600 

(5.) The French language, . . 700 

(6.) Commercial French, . . 200 

(7.) The German language, . . 700 

(8.) Commercial German, . . 200 

(9.) The Italian or Spanish language, 500 
(10.) Commercial Italian or Spanish, 200 

(1 1 ) The Celtic language and literature, 600 
(12.) Arithmetic, . . . 500 

(13.) Book-keeping, . . . 200 

(14.) Euclid. . . . . 600 

(15.) Algebra, . . .600 

(16.) Natural Philosophy, . . 500 

(17.) Chemistry, . . 500 

(18.) Drawing, . . .500 

(19.) Shorthand, . . . 300 


Middle Grade— continued. 
GIRLS. , 

(1.) The ancient language, literature, 
and history of Greece. . 

(2.) The ancient language, literature, 
and history of Rome, . 

(3.) The English' language and litera- 
ture, and the history of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 

(4.) Commercial English, 

(5.) The French language, 

(6.) Commercial French, 

(7.) The German language, . 

(8.) Commercial German, 

(9.) The Italian or Spanish language, 
(10.) Commercial Italian or Spanish, . 
(11.) The Celtic language and literature, 
(12.) Arithmetic, 

(13.) Book-keeping, . 

(14.) Euclid, .... 
(15.) Algebra, 

(16 ) Natural Philosophy, 

(17.) Chemistry, 

(18.) Botany, .... 
(19.) Drawing, 

(20.) Theory of Music, 

(21.) Domestic Economy, 

(22.) Shorthand, 

Senior Grade. 

BOYS, 

(1.) The ancient language, literature, 
and history of Greece, . 

(2.) The ancient language, literature, 
and history of Rome, . 

(3.) The English language and litera- 
ture, and the history of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 

(4.) Commercial English, 

(5.) The French language, 

(6.) Commercial French. 

(7.) The German language, . 

(8.) Commercial German, 

(y.) The Italian or Spanish language, 
(10.) Commercial Italian or Spanish, 
(11.) The Celtic language and literature, 
(12.) -Algebra aud Arithmetic, 

(13.) Euclid, .... 
(14.) Plane Trigonometry, 

(15.) Natural Philosophy, . . 

(16.) Chemistry, 

(17.) Drawing, 

(18.) Shorthand, 

GIRLS. 

(1.) The ancient language, literature, 
and history of Greece, . 

(2.) The ancient language, literature, 
and history of Rome, . 

(3.) The English language and litera- 
ture, and the history of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 

(4.) Commercial English, 

(5.) The French language, 

(6.) Commercial French, 

(7.) The German language, . 

(8.) Commercial German, 

(9.) The Italian or Spanish language, 
(10.) Commercial Italian or Spanish, . 
(11.) The Celtic language and literature, 
(12.) Algebra and Arithmetic, 

(13.) Euclid, .... 
(14.) Plane Trigonometry, 

(15.) Natural Philosophy, 

(16.) Chemistry, 

(17.) Botany, .... 
(18.) Drawing, .. . 

(19.) Theory of Music, 

(20.) Domestic Economy, 

(21.) Shorthand, . . . 


1,200 

1,200 


1.200 

600 

700 

200 

700 

200 

500 

200 

600 

500 

200 

600 

600 

500 

500 

300 

500 

500 

4CU 

300 


1,200 

1,200 


1,200 

600 

700 

200 

700 

200 

500 

200 

600 

900 

600 

700 

500 

500 

500 

300 


1,200 

1,200 


1,200 
600 
700 
200 
700 
200 
500 
200 
600 
900 
600 
700 
500 
500 
300 
■ 500 
500 
500 
300 
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Programme. 

preliminary Note applicable to the Programmes of all 
Grades. 

1. It is to be distinctly understood that the text- 
books mentioned within brackets in the Programme 
are not prescribed, or even recommended ; they are 
introduced simply for the purpose of indicating 
approximately the amount of matter in which the 
examination will be held. 

2. Knowledge of the prescribed authors in the 
various languages, in all grades, may be tested by 
questions in parsing, prosody, analysis, literature, 
history, and geography, naturally arising out of the text. 

3. The passages for translation at sight will be 
chosen of a style and character similar to those of the 
authors prescribed in the same grade. 

4. In all papers on ancient history, easy questions 
may be set on geography as illustrating the history. 

5. In the languages in all grades, but particularly 
in the Middle and Senior Grades, special credit will 
be given for the style of tlie translations into English. 

Preparatory Grade. 

Greek. — Maximum of marks, 1,200. 

1. Xenophon ; Tales from the Cyro- 

paedia. C. IT. Keene ; Macmillan’s 
Elementary Classics. (The text only is 
prescribed), 

2. Grammar, comprising accidence 

and elements of syntax, . . . 300 

3. Short sentences for translation into 

■Greek, the more difficult words being 
supplied, . y ' . . . . . 300 

4. A passage or passages from some 
•other Greek work or works' for trans- 
lation at sight ; aid to be - given by a 
vocabulary of unusual words, 

5. Outlines (i.e., easy questions re- 

lating to the more remarkable events 
•and personages, with dates) of Grecian 
History to b.c. 479, . . . 


Latin.— Maximum of marks, 1,200. 

1. Caesar; Tales of the Civil War' 
from the Commentaries. C. H. Keene ; 
Macmillan’s Elementary Classics. (The 
text only is prescribed), 

Ovid; E. S. Shuckburgh’s Selections - 
XIII. to XXII. inclusive. The edition 
of 1894 or of 1897. (The text only is 
prescribed). Questions on the scansion 
ef Elegiac Verse will be asked, . 

2. Grammar, comprising accidence 

and elements of syntax, . . . 300 

3. Short sentences for translation 

into Latin, the more difficult words 
being supplied, 300 

4. A passage or passages from some 

other Latin work or works for trans- 
lation at sight, . / 

5. Outlines (i.e., easy questions re- 
lating to the more remarkable events 
nnd personages, with dates) of Roman 
History to B.c. 241, .... 


1,200 


300 


English. — Maximum of marks, 1,200. 
H Scott : The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel ; Cantos I., II., and III., 

Irving : Selections from “ Brace- 
wdge Hall,’’ Nos. I. to XXVIII. in- - 
|! srve > text of J. D. Colclough's 
«<htion ; Browne and Nolan, Limited, 

•Dublin _ 

N.B. — Questions will be asked to 
est whether the candidates understand 
le ma tter of the prescribed text books. 


Marks 

300 

| 600' 

200 

100 

1,200 

300 

| 600 
200 
100 


2. Grammar, including the Parts of 
Speech, Spelling, Punctuation, and 
simple Parsing, ..... 

3. Composition. N.B. — The Com- 
position Exercise will be judged by 
general correctness of phraseology and 
intelligence in dealing with the subject, 
and the marks may be partially or 
totally cancelled for bad spelling or 
punctuation, or for illegible hand- 
writing. 

4. Geography ; the meaning and use 
of maps ; size and shape of the earth ; 
geographical terms simply explained 
and illustrated by special reference to 
the map of Ireland ; general outlines of 
the great divisions of the Globe ; out- 
lines of the physical and political 
geography of Ireland, 

5. Outlines (i.e. easy questions re- 
lating to the more remarkable events 
and personages, with dates) of the 
History of England and Ireland to a.d. 
1603. [For Irish History, Joyce’s 
“ Outlines of the History of Ireland.”] 




150 

300 


Programme of 
Examinations 
(for 1899) of the 
Intermediate 
Education 
Board for 
Ireland. 
Preparatory 


200 


250 

1,200 


French. — Maximum of marks, 700. 

1. Bruno, G. : Les deux Petits] 

Patriotes. Librairie Hachette et Cie. 

Bar bier : French Poetry for the > 150 

Young, selections 2 to 34 inclusive. I 
Librairie Hachette et Cie. . . . J 

2. A passage or passages from some 

other French work or works for trans- 
lation at sight, ..... 150 

3. Grammar, including accidence and 

the elements of syntax, . . . 200 

4. Short sentences, colloquial phrases, 
and passage for translation from English 
into French, the more difficult words 
being supplied, ..... 200 

700 


German. — Maximum of marks, 700. 

1 . Grimm’s Marclien : Der Wolf und 
die sieben Geislein ; Drei Spinnerinnen ; 
Hansel und Grethel ; Aschenputtel ; 

Frau Holle; Rothkappchen ; Einau- 


glein, Zweiiiuglein, unci Dreiiiuglein, . 

2. A passage or passages from some 
other German work or works for trans 


150 

lation as sight, ..... 
3. Grammar, including accidence and 


150 

the elements of syntax, 

200' 

I 

4. Short sentences, colloquial phrases, 
and passage for translationintoGerman, 


1 400 

the more difficult wovds being supplied, 

200 

700 

Italian. — Maximum of marks, 

1. Edmondo di Amicis: Cuore, pages 
1 to 79. Edition of Fratelli Treves, 

500. 

100 

Milano, 1892, 

2. A passage or passages from some 
other Italian work or works for trans- 


lation at sight . . • • 

3. Grammar, including accidence and 

150' 

100 

the elements of syntax, 


4. Short sentences, colloquial phrases, 
and passage for translation into Italian, 
the more difficult words being supplied, 


300 

150 

500 


L 

) 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


’Programme of 
Examinations 
(for 18119) of the 
Intermediate 
Education 
Board for 


Celtic. — Maximum of marks, 500. 

1. Simple Lessons in Irish, Part IV., 
by 'Rev. E. O’Growney (Gill & Son, 
Dublin), ...... 

Sgeuluidhe Gaodhalach, by Douglas 
Hyde, ll.d. : Part I. Stories II., IV., 

V., VI., . - . • • 

2. Grammar, including Parsing, 

3. Short sentences for translation in to 
Gaelic ; the more difficult words being 
supplied, . 

4. A passage or passages from a 
Gaelic author for translation at sight ; 
the more difficult words being supplied, 


2. Grammar, .... 230 

3. Short sentences for translation 

into Greek, the more difficult words 
being supplied, .... 230 

4. A passage or passages from some 
other Greek work or works for transla- 
tion at sight ; aid to be given by voca- 
bulary of unusual words, . 

5. Grecian History to the end of the 

Persian Wars, n.c. 479. [Smith’s 
Smaller History of Greece, new edition, 
1897.] 


Arithmetic. — Maximum of marks, 600. 
First four rules, simple and com- 
pound; Reduction, Greatest Common 
Measure, Least Common Multiple, 

Simple and Compound Proportion. . 

Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, 


Euclid. — Maximum of marks, 600. 

Euclid, book i., 

„ book ii., . . . . 

Easy deductions from book i., . 

(N.B. — The enunciations of the 
propositions of Euclid may be varied in 
order to test whether candidates under- 
stand their meaning.) 

Algebra. — Maximum of marks, 600. 

Definitions and explanations of 
algebraic signs and terms; addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division 
of algebraic integers and of algebraic 
fractions, highest common factor, lowest 
common multiple, . 

Drawing. — Maximum of marks, 300. 

1. Elementax-y Freehand Drawing, . 

[A. Vere Foster’s Drawing Books. 

Al, 2; Bl, 2; Cl, 2; D 1, 2 ; 

E 1, 3; G 1. 

B. Dyce’s Elementary Outlines of 
Ornament, selection of 15 plates, 
viz., 16, 18, 19, 21, 22, 25, 30, 

33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 39, 40, 45 ; 

Or, 

Poynter’s First Grade South Ken- 
sington Drawing Books — Orna- 
ment, Books I to IV. ; Plants 
and Flowers, Drawn from 
Nature, Books 1. to IV.]. 


Junior tirade. 

Greek. — Maximum of marks, 1,200. 

1. Xenophon : Tales from the Cyro- 
paedia. C. H. Keene ; Macmillan’s Ele- 
mentary Classics. (The text only is 
prescribed), . . . .200 

Lucian: Select Dialogues : I. flKovmiy 
tj Kara Mevimr ov. II. Mevimrot Kat 
TarraXoc- IH- Aiokoc, IIpiuT-iiriXaoc, 
MereXaoc, Ilaptc. IV . BavOoc Kat 
QaXarraa. V. Apjje Kat Ep/tijc. VI. 
AiroWmy Kat Ep/ai)(.. VII. Atoytvije 
Kat IloXv2tuK)/c. VIII. Mei'itttoc n 
N eKvo/xavTeta. The text of Rev, J. 

Rice’s Edition,. , • • 200 


240 

180 

180 


Latin. — M aximum of marks, 1,200. 

1. Caesar : Tales of the Civil War 

from the Commentaries. C. H. Keene ; 
Macmillan’s Elementary Classics. (The 
text only is prescribed), . . . 200 

Virgil, iEneid, Book VII. ; ques- | 
tions on scansion will be asked, . 200 J 

2. Grammar, .... 230] 

3. Short sentences for translation [ 

into Latin ; the more difficult words j 

being supplied, . . . 230 J 

4. A passage or passages from some 

other Latin work or works for transla- 
tion at sight, 

5. Roman History to b.c. 241. 
[Smith’s Smaller History of Rome, new 
edition, 1897.] ..... 


English. — Maximum of marks, 1,200. 


1. Scott : The Lay of the Last Min- 1 

strel ; Cantos I., II., and III., . • f 

Campbell : The Pleasures of Hope, j 
Irving: Selections from “Brace- 
bridge Hall,” text of J. D. Colclough’s 
edition ; Browne & Nolan, Ltd, Dublin 

N.B. — Questions will be asked to 
test whether the candidates understand 
the matter of the prescribed text-books. 

2. Grammar ; the Preparatory Grade 

Course, with Syntax, more difficult 
Parsing, and Analysis of simple Sen- 
tences, . . . 

3. Composition. N.B. — The Com 

position Exercise will be judged by 
general correctness of phraseology and 
intelligence in dealing with the subject, 
and the marks may be partially or 
totally cancelled for bad spelling or 
punctuation, or for illegible hand- 
writing, 

4. Geography ; outlines of the Geo- 

graphy of the world, including, dis- 
tribution of land and water and their 
relative position and areas ; mountain 
chains and systems ; seas and oceans ; ■ 
rivers and lakes, . • • • [ 

Physical ancl Political Goography ' 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the outlines of the British Colonial 
Empire, ...... 

5. The History of England and Ire- 
land from a.d. 1399 to 1603, 


150] 
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Commercial English. — Maximum of marks, 400. German. ^Maximum of Marks, 700. 


1. Commercial Geography, 

Nature of Commercial Geography. 

Influence of physical conditions on in- 
dustry and commerce. Elementary 
knowledge of the chief commercial 
products. 

Commercial Geography of the British 
Isles and the British possessions in 
Asia, including (a) the distribution of 
the various industries, ( b ) the modes 
of transport and communication, (c) the 
nature and extent of the imports and 
exports. 

[H. R. Mill: Elementary Commer- 
cial Geography, or L. W. Lyde, Com- 
mercial Geography of the British Em- 
pire, or E. C. K. Gonner, Commercial 
Geography. J 

2. Commercial History, . 

Outlines of the growth of British in- 
dustries, commerce, and colonization 
considered with special reference to the 
explanation of existing conditions. 
[Gibbins : British Commerce and 

Colonies.] 

3. Elements of business, . 

Simple office work ; use of commer- 
cial terms and abbreviations ; corres- 
pondence. K udiments of monetary and 
banking methods. Trade reports. 
[Jackson : Primer of Business.] 

4. Copying Manuscript, . 

Marks to be allowed for proficiency 
an handwriting. 


Shorthand. — M aximum of marks, 300. 

Pitman’s system. 

Prescribed book — Pitman’s “ Phono- 
graphic Teacher.” 

(1.) An easy passage of Longhand 
to be copied into Short- 
hand. 

(2.) A piece of Shorthand to be 
transcribed into Longhand. 

French. — Maximum of marks, 700. 

1. Bouilly : L’Abbe de l’Ep6e. Lib- - ! 

rairie Hachette et Cie. 

Barbier : French Poetry for the > 

Young. Librairie Hachette et 

Cie J 

2. A passage or passages from some 
•other French work or works for trans- 
lation at sight, ..... 

3. Grammar, . . . . .150] 

4. Short sentences, colloquial phrases 1 

and a passsage for translation from f 

English into French, .... 200 J 


German. — Maximum of Marks, 700. 

N.B. — Students are required to use 
German hand writing in their com- 
position, and in the case of German 
words occurring in answers to 
questions. 

1. Grimm’s Miirchen : M'ai-chen von 
einem der auszog dasFiirchten zulernen; 
Bremer Stadtmusikanten ; Die kluge 
Else ; Dornroschen ; Schneewittchen ; 
Rumpelstilzchen ; Schneeweischeu und - 
Rosenroth, ..... 

Uhland ; Ballads and Romances, 
Selections from. G. E. Fasnacht. 
Macmillan’s Foreign School Classics. . 

2. A passage or passages from some 
other German work or works for trans- 
lation at <ught, ..... 

3. Grammar, . . . . . 15C 

4. Short sentences, colloquial phrases, 

and passage for translation from 
English into German, . . . 20C 


Commercial German. — Maximum of marks, 200. 


N.B. — Students are required to use 
German handwriting in their com- 
position, and in the case of German 
words occurring in answers to 
questions. 

1. For translation into English : — 

(а) A passage or passages from a 
German Commercial work or works for 
translation at sight, .... 

(б) Colloquial phrases — the gen- 
eral terms employed in Commerce and 
Industry, . 

2. For translation into German : — 

A Commercial letter, . 


Italian. — Maximum of marks, 500. 

1. Edmondo di Arnicis : Cuore, pages 

1 to 79. Edition of Fratelli Treves, 
Milano, 1892, . . . . 71 

Metastasio : Gioas Re Di Giuda, . 71 

2. A passage or passages from some 
other Italian work or works for trans- 
lation at sight, ..... 

3. Grammar, . . . . .10( 

4. Short sentences, colloquial phrases, 

and passage for translation from 
English into Italian, . . . . 151 


Commercial French. — Maximum of marks, 200. 

1. For translation into English : — 

(a) A passage or passages from a 

French Commercial work or works for 
translation at sight, . . . 12) 

(b) Colloquial phrases — the gen- 
eral terms employed in Commerce and 
Industry. 

2. For translation into French : — 

A Commercial letter, . . 7; 


Commercial Italian.— Maximum of marks, 200. 

1. For translation into English : — 

(a.) A passage or passages from 

an Italian Commercial work or works 
for translation at sight, . . • 12E 

(6.) Colloquial phrases — the 
general terms employed in Commerce 
and Industry, . . • • • J 

2. For translation into Italian : — 

A Commercial letter, . . 7£ 
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Junior Grade. 


Spanish.— Maximum of marks, 500. 

1. Quintana : Vida del Cid, . 75 

Samaniego ; Fabulas, Books 

I. to IV. inclusive, . . 75 

2. A passage or passages from 
some other Spanish work or works for 
translation at sight, .... 

3. Grammar, .... 100 

4. Short sentences, colloquial 
phrases and a passage for translation 

from English into Spanish, . . .150 


Marks 

• 150 

100 
- 250 


500 


Commercial Spanish. — Maximum of marks, 200. 

1. For translation into English : — 

(a.) A passage or passages from 

a Spanish Commercial work or works 
for translation at sight, . . .1- 125 

(6.) Colloquial phrases — the gene- 
ral terms employed in Commerce and 
Industry, 

2. For translation into Spanish : — 

A Commercial letter, . 75 


Natural Philosophy. — Maximum of marks, 500. 

. Marks 

Measurement of mass, time, space, 
motion, and force — The three states of 
matter — Principal characteristics of 
solids, liquids, and gases — General pro- 
perties of bodies — Centre of Gravity — 

Different states of equilibrium — The 
simple machines — Lever, wheel, and 
axle, inclined plane, wedge, screw, 
pulley —their construction and action, 
and the description of some of their 
forms in common use, . . 150 

The laws of falling bodies, and the 
experimental illustrations of them — 

Atwood’s machine— The pendulum, 
the principle of work, and its appli- 
cation to the simple machines, . 150 

Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, . 200 

Students are liable to questions re- 500 

quiring for their solution numerical 
calculations and involving a knowledge 
of the British and Metrical Systems of 
Weights and Measures. 


Celtic. — Maximum of marks, 600. 

1 . Sgeuluidhe Gaodhalach ; by ' 
Douglas Hyde, ll.d ; Part II., Stories 
XL, XIII., XIV., XIX., . 

Laoidli Oisin air Thir na n-6g. - 
Edition of Thomas Flannery, published 
by City of London Book Dep6t, Moor- 
fields, E.C., . . t . . .J 

2. Grammar, including parsing, . 100 

3. Short sentences for translation 

into Gaelic ; the more difficult words 
being supplied, ..... 150 

4. A passage or passages from a 
Gaelic author for translation at sight ; 
the more difficult words being supplied, 


Arithmetic. — Maximum of marks, 500. 
Preparatory Grade Course, 

Practice and simple interest, 

Square root and cube root, . 


Book-keeping. — Maximum of marks, 200. 

Book-keeping by Double Entry — 
Definitions of the terms used — Form 
and objects of the various books 
employed - — Recording of business 
transactions — Posting, balancing, and 
closing the ledger — Balance sheets, 

Euclid. — Maximum of Marks, 600. 

Euclid, book i. . . 

„ book ii. 

„ book iii. .... 

Easy deductions from books i., ii., 
and iii. ...... 

(N.B. — The enunciations of the pro- 
positions of Euclid may be varied in 
order to test whether candidates under- 
stand their meaning.) 

Algebra. — Maximum of Marks, 600. 

Preparatory Grade Course, 

Simple equations in a single unknown 
quantity, and simple equations, involv- 
ing two unknown quanties, and prob- 
lems solvable by such, 


200 Chemistry. — M aximum of marks, 500. 

Distinctions between chemical and 
physical changes — Modes of effecting 
chemical change — Chemical attraction, 
how distinguished — Distinctions be- 
2f0 tween mechanical mixtures and chemi- 
cal compounds — Elements and com- 
pounds— Analysis and synthesis — Con- 
stant composition and definite pro- 
portions — Equivalents, how determined 
— Electrolysis, of water— Hydrogen 
250 and oxygen eases, their preparation and 
properties — Specific gravities of elemen- 
tary gases — Effects of changes of tem- 
perature and pressure on gases — Laws 
j 50 of Mariotte and of Charles — Simple ex- 

ercises in correction of gaseous volumes 

g00 — Avogadro’s principle — Molecules, 

dual character of elementary molecules 
— Atoms — Atomic weights of elemen- 
300 tary gases, and molecular weights of 
100 compound gases, how determined — 

100 Simple exercises — Heat capacity of 

solid elements, how compared experi- 

500 mentally — Distinction of metals and 
non inetals — Electro-chemical relations 
— Chemical symbols — Fonnuhe, how 
deduced — Empirical and rational 
formuke — Atomicity — Equations — 
their uses — exercises in — Dis- 
tinctions between acids, alkalies, and 
salts — Varieties of acids and bases — 

200 Simpleand compound radicles — Oxides, 
varieties of — Preparation and properties 
of ozone — Allotropism — Isomerism — 

120 Synthesis of water — Gay Lussac’s laws 
95 — Properties of water — varieties of 

120 natural water — Peroxide of hydrogen 
— Nitrogen — Atmospheric air — its 
265 composition by volume and weight, ho\w 

determined — Impurities commonly pre- 

600 sent in, how detected — Changes in, 
caused by burning coals, gas, or candles 
— Effects of animals and plants upon — 
Causes of uniform composition — Law 
of diffusion of gases — Acids and oxides 
of nitrogen — Multiple proportions — 

300 Ammonia, its chemical relations — its 
hydrate, chloride, Ac. — Modes of chemi- 
cal change — Berthollet’s rules, 

[N.B. — Knowledge of illustrative ex- 
300 periments is expected, and of the coiu- 

mon modes of preparation and chief 

600 properties of the bodies named above.] 


500 
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Botany (For Girls only). — Maximum of marks, 300. 

Marks 

The external form of plants : stems, 
roots, leaves, inflorescences, flowers, 
fruits and seeds. Natural orders to be 
specially studied : — Ranunculacete, 

Crueiferse, Rosacese, and Papilionacefe. 

The student should not only be ac- 
quainted with the chief characters of 
these natural orders, but should be 
familiar with the more common native 
plants, or cultivated forms of each 
order in a living state. ... 300 

[Thome and Bennett’s Botany.] 

Drawing. — Maximum of marks, 500. 

Elementary Freehand Drawing, . 250 

[A. Vere Foster’s Drawing Books. 

A 1, 2; B 1, 2; C 1, 2; D 1, 2 ; 

E 1, 3 ; G 1. 

B. Dyce’s Elementary Outlines of 
Ornament, selection of 15 plates, 
viz., 16, 18, 19,21, 22, 25, 30, 33, 

34, 35, 36, 38. 39, 40, 45 ; 

Or, 

Poynter’s First Grade South Ken- 
sington Drawing Books — Orna- 
ment, Books I. to IV. ; Plants 
and. Flowers, Drawn from Nature, 

Books I. to IV.] 

2. (a) Practical Plane Geometry,' 

(Elementary) — Figures, Curves, Con- 
struction and Use of Plain and Diagonal 
Scales. 

(b) Practical Solid Geometry (Ele- 9 _q 

mentary) — Plan and Elevation of Cube, 

Prism, Pyramid, Cylinder, Cone, and 
Sphere in simple positions ; and sections 
of above made by horizontal and verti- 
cal planes. 

[Rawle’s Practical Geometry ; Car- 
roll’s Practical Plane and Solid Geo- 
metry, Section I.] 


500 

Music (Theory of) — (For Girls only). — Maximum of 
marks, 500. 

1. Notation, Time, Scales, Keys, 

Intervals, Accent, .... 250 

2. Signs and words used to indicate 

Pace, and manner of performance, . 50 

3. Harmony. An easy exercise will 
be set in figured bass, introducing com- 
mon chords, chords of the dominant 

seventh and their inversions, . . 200 


500 

[Novello’s Primers : “ The Rudi- 
ments of Music ” (Cumming), “ Har- 
mony ” (Stainer).] 

Domestic Economy (For Girls only). — Maximum of 
marks, 300. 

Rudimentary knowledge concerning — 

(a.) The Build of the Human Body, 
with its Warming, Nourishment, 

Work, and Repair ; 

(6.) The Nature, Sources, Kinds, and 
Purposes of Food.; 

(c.) Simple Processes in Cookery ; 

(cl.) How and why we are clothed ; 

(e.) Washing, Cleaning, and other 
simple Domestic Duties ; 

(/.) Condition necessary for healthy 

Dwellings, .... 300 

[Harrison ; Science of Home Life, Parts I. and 
II. Primer of Domestic Economy (Macmillan & Co.) ; 
Chaps, i. to v. inclusive. Tegetmeier ; Household 
Management and Cookery, exclusive of the Appendix.] 


Middle Grade. 


Greek. — Maximum of marks, 1,200. 

1. Plato : Crito, and Chapters 57 

(beginning ’AXXa 7 oSe y’, ifrj, o’> arSpec, 
hUatov Siaror)0i)i’ai, k.t.X.) to end of 
Phfedo, . 200 

Euripides : Scenes from Alcestis. 
Rugby edition. Longmans, Green, & 

Co. (The text only is prescribed.) 
Questions will be asked on the structure 
of the Iambic Trimeter, . . 200 

2. Grammar, . .180 

3. Sentences for translation into 

Greek, the more difficult words being 
supplied, .... 240 

4. A passage or passages from some 
other Greek work or works, for trans- 
lation at sight, 

5. Grecian History, from b.c. 479 to 
B.c. 399. [Smith’s Smaller History of 
Greece, new edition, 1897], 


Marks 


400 


420 


240 

140 

1,200 


Latin. — M aximum of marks, 1,200. 


1. Cicero: In Q. Caecilium Divin- 


atio ; In C. Verrem Actio Prima, . 200 

Virgil: Georgies, Book IV. Questions 
on scansion will be asked, . . 200 

2. Grammar, including Prosody, . 170 

3. (a) Sentences and a short passage 

of English prose for translation into 
Latin, .... 200 


( b ) A short passage of English verse 
for translation into Latin Elegiacs or 
Hexametei - 3 (assistance to be given by 
paraphrase or vocabulary), 

4. A passage or passages from some 

other Latin work or works for trans- 
lation at sight, . 

5. Roman History, from b.c. 241 to 
b.c. 90. [Smith’s Smaller History of 
Rome, new edition, 1897], 


400 


370 


50 

240 

140 

17200 


English. — Maximum of marks, 1,200. 

1. Thomson: The Seasons, “ Winter.” 

Lamb : Tales from .Shakespeare , 

selections, viz. : — King Lear ; Timon of 
Athens ; Macbeth ; The Merchant of 
Venice; The Comedy of Errors ; Ham- 
let, Prince of Denmark ; The Tempest ; 

As You Like It; A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ; The Taming of the Shrew, 

N.B. — Questions will be asked to 
test whether the Candidates understand 
the matter of the prescribed text-books. 

2. Grammar; the Junior Grade 
Course, aud Analysis of Complex and 
Compound Sentences, . 

3. Composition. N.B. — The Compo- 
sition Exercise will be judged by general 
correctness of phraseology and intelli- 
gence in dealing with the subject, and 
the marks may be partially or totally 
cancelled for bad spelling or punctu- 
ation, or for illegible handwriting, 

4. Geography; Day and Night; The 
Seasons ; Latitude and Longitude ; 

Tides and Ocean Currents — their origin 
and influence ; Atmosphere — its con- 
stitution; Winds. 

[Page’s Physical Geography (Black- 
wood & Sons), 13th edition. Chaps. II., 
par. 12-18, 24-27 ; IX., par. 150-164; 

XI., par. 211-235.] 


300 


125 


250 


gam 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


Programme of 
Examinations 
(for 1899) of the 
Intermediate 
Education 

SRddlefirade. 


English — continued. 

Marks 

Physical and Political Geography of 
Europe, anti outlines of the remainder 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. An out- 
line map of one of the countries of 
Europe will be given to be filled up by 
inserting the chief ranges of mountains, 
the chief towns, and the chief rivers, . 150 

5. The History of England and 

Iieland from a.d. 1603 to 1714, . 250 

6. English Literature. Shaw ; 

Student’s English Literature ; the 

edition of 1897, omitting the Notes 
and Illustrations ; Chapters XI. 

(Milton), XII. ('The Age of the Restora- 
tion), XV. (Pope, Swift, and the 

Augustan Poets), XX. (Scott), . 125 


Commercial English. — Maximum of marks, 600. 


1. Commercial Geography, 

General principles, including (a) the 

development of commerce, (b) the 
improvement of means of transpoi't, 
(c) detailed knowledge of the chief 
products. 

The Commercial Geography of the 
British Empire and the United States, 
including (a) the extent of physical and 
industrial resources, ( b ) the distribution 
and development of industries and 
means of transport, (c) the character 
and extent of internal trade and foreign 
commerce. 

[Chisholm : Smaller Commercial Geo- 
graphy, together with either Mill : 
Elementary Commercial Geography, or 
Gonner : Commercial Geography.] 

2. Commercial History, . 

More detailed knowledge than in 
Junior Grade of British industrial and 
commercial history, and in particular 
of the growth of the leading industries 
and branches of trade. 

[Gibbins : Industrial History of 
England.] 

3. Elements of Business, 

More detailed knowledge of Junior 
■Grade Course. Business organization 
. and methods. [Jackson : Primer of 
Business.] 

4. Copying Manuscript, . 

Marks to be allowed for proficiency 
in handwriting. 

5. Precis Writing, .... 


[The object of a PrGiis (which should bo drawn 
up. not letter by letter, but in the form of a con- 
densed narrative) isthatanyone who had not time 
to read the original letters might, by reading the 
PrScis, be put in possession of all the leading 
features of what passed. The merits of such a 
Precis are- 

11 ) to contain all that is important in the Corre- 
spondence. and nothing that is unimportant. 


.. ;o present this in a consecutiveand readable 
shape, expressed as distinctly as possible, and ar 
briefly as is compatible with c ’ 


mpleteness and 


200 


125- 


75 


50 

150 


600 


Shorthand. — M aximum of marks, 300. 

Pitman’s system. 

Prescribed Books — Pitman’s Phono- 
graphic “ Teacher ” and “ Manual.” 

(1) Longhand to be copied into Short- 
hand. 

(2) A piece of Shorthand to be tran- 
scribed into Longhand. 


French. — Maximum of marks, 700. 

1. Souvestre: Au coin du feu; Recits. 

I. to V. inclusive. 

Coppde : Le Trdsor, 

2. A passage or passages from some 

other French work or works for transla- 
tion at sight, . . . • • 

3. Grammar, . . . • -1 

4. Colloquial phrases, and a passage 
of Euglish for translation into French, : 


Commercial French.— Maximum of marks, 200. 

1. A passage or passages from a 

French Commercial work or works for 
translation at sight, .... 100 

2. For translation into French : ] 

(a) Colloquial phrases — the general | 
terms employed in Commerce and In- 1 
dustry, Manufactures, General Trade. 

Names of Produce — Fruits of the Earth 
— Metals — Commodities — Market Re- 
ports. 

( b ) Commercial letter. 


German. — Maximum of mark, 700. 

N.B. — Students are required to use 
German handwriting in their composi- 
tion, and in the case of German words 
occurring in answers to questions. 

1. Avchenholz : Gesehichte des sie- 

benjahrigen Krieges, Books III. and 
IV., 100 

Goethe : Hermann and Dorothea, 
Cantos I. to V. inclusive, . . .100 

2. A passage or passages from some 
other German work or works for trans- 
lation at sight ..... 

3. Grammar, 150 

4. Colloquial phrases, and a passage 

of English for translation into German, 200 


700 


Commercial German-. — Maximum of marks, 200. 

N.B. — Students are required to use 
German handwriting in their composi- 
tion, and in the case of German words 
occurring in answers to questions. 

]. A passage or passages from a 
German work or works for translation 
at sight, . . . 

2. For translation into German : — ] 

(a) Colloquial phrases — the general I 
terms employed in Commerce and [ 

Industry, Manufactures, General Trade. I 
Names of Produce — Fruits of the 
Earth — Metals — Commi idities— Market 
Reports. 

(5) Commercial Letter 


100 


100 


200 


Italian. — Maximum of marks, 500. 

1. Carcano : Memorie d’un Fanciullo ; 

11 Capellano della Rovella. Librairie 
Hachette et Cie., .... 

Tasso : Gerusalemme Liberata, 
Cantos VL, VII;, VIII., 

2. A passage or passages from some 

other Italian work or works for trans- 
lation at sight, . . . . . 

3. Grammar, .... 

4. Colloquial phrases, and a passage 
of English for translation into Italian, 


75 


150 


75 


100 

150 


100 

250 


500 
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Commercial Italian.— M aximum of marks, 200. 

Marks 

1. A passage or passages from an 

Italian Commercial work or works for 
translation at sight, . . . 100 

2. For translation into Italian : — 

(a) Colloquial phrases— the general 
terms employed in Commerce and 
Industry, Manufactures, General Trade. 

Names of Produce — Fruits of the 
Earth — Metals — Commodities— Market 
.Reports. 

(b) Commercial letter. 


Euclid. — Maximum of marks, 600. 

Euclid, books i., ii., iii., and iv., 

,, book vi., and Definitions of 
book v., ..... 

Deductions from books i. to iv. in- 
clusive ...... 


Marks 

200 

150 


Programme ofi 

Examinations 

(for 1899) of tlio 

Intermediate 

Education 

Board for 

Ireland. 

Uiddle Grant. 


250 


600 

N.B. — The enunciations of the propositions of 
Euclid may be varied in order to test whether 
Candidates understand their meaning. 


200 


Spanish. — Maximum of marks, 500. 

1. Quintana: Vida de Yasco Nunez 
de Balboa, ..... 

Lope de Yega : El Mejor Alcalde 
el Rey, 

2. A' passage or passages from some 

other Spanish work or works for trans- 
lation at sight, 

3. Grammar, ..... 

4. Colloquial phrases, and a passage 
of English for translation into Spanish, 


Algebra. — Maximum of marks, 600. 


™1 

i 

Junior Grade course. .... 

150 

■ r 150 

Involution, evolution, indices, and surds, 

100 

75 J 

Simple equations involving surds, and simple 
equations involving more than two unknown 
quantities, and questions solvable by such, 
Quadratic equations in a single unknown 

150 

1 



100 

10C "j 

quantity and questions solvable by such, 

200 

\ 250 


600 

150 J 





500 

Commercial Spanish. — Maximum of marks, 200. 

1. A passage or passages from a 

Spanish Commercial work or works for 
translation at sight, . . . . 100 

2. For translation into Spanish : — 

(a.) Colloquial phrases- the general I 

terms employed in Commerce and In- | 

dustry, Manufactures, General Trade. ) 100 

Names of Produce — Fruits of the Earth | 

— Metals — Commodities — Market Re- J 
ports. 

( b ) Commercial letter. 

200 

Celtic. — Maximum of marks, 600. 

1. Preface to Keating’s History of"] 

Ireland. Edited by David Comyn, | 

Chaps. I. to XXV., inclusive. 

Toruigheacht Dliiarmuda agus j- 200 

Ghrainne, Part I., omitting sections 23, 

24, 25. (Published by the Society for 
tlie Preservation of the Irish Language), j 

2. Grammar, including Parsing and 
Analysis, ...... 

3. A passage for translation into 
Gaelic, ...... 

4. A prose passage from a Gaelic 
work, for translation at sight. 


Natural Philosophy. — Maximum of marks, 500. 

The Junior Grade course, .... 100 
Production and propagation of sound — Velo- 
city of sound in different media — Reflection 
of sound — Intensity of sound — Music — Physi- 
cal theory of music — Beats, resonance, trans- 
verse vibration of strings — Stringed instru- 
ments— Sound pipes and wind instruments — 
Vibration of reeds — Vibration of rods and plates 
— Speech — Indirect methods of measuring the 
velocity of sound — Graphical methods of study- 
ing vibratory motions. . . . . .175- 

Effects of heat upon bodies — Thermometers, 
their construction and graduation — Different 
forms of thermometers — Coefficients of expan- 
sion of solids, liquids, and gases — Applications, 
to the arts of the expansion produced by heat— — 
Maximum density of water — Change of state 
produced by heat — Phenomena and laws off 
fusion, ebullition, and evaporation — Latent heat 
—Freezing mixtures — Artificial production of 
ice — Vapours — Saturated and non-saturated 
vapours — Liquefaction of gases— Spheroidal 
state of liquids — Hygrometry — Different forms 
of hygrometers — Calorimetry — Methods of de- 
termining specific heat — Conduction and con- 
vection of heat — Radiation of heat — Laws of 
radiation — Radiating and absorbing powers of 
bodies— Dynamical theory of heat — Joule’s 
equivalent — Steam engine, gas engine. . . 225 

Students ai-e liable to questions requiring for 

their solution numerical calculation . . 500 


110 
140 j 


150 

600 


Arithmetic. — Maximum of marks, 500. 
Junior Grade Course, . . . 250 

Compound interest, profit and loss, 
stocks and shares, present worth and 
discount, , , , , . 250 


Book-keeping. — Maximum of marks, 200. 

Junior Grade Course extended to in- 
clude — Stock-taking — provision for 
Bad and Doubtful Debts — Adjustment 
Entries — Partnership transactions — 

Dealings in Stocks and Shares, and 
transactions in connection with Exports 
and Imports, 


Chemistry. — Maximum of marks, 500, 

The subject matter prescribed for Junior 

Grade, . 150 

Hydrochloric acid — Aqua regia — Chlorine — 
Bleaching lime and allied compounds — Hypo- 
chlorous, chloric and perchloric acids and their 
common salts — Iodine and bromine — Hydriodic 
and Hydrobromic acids — their common salts — 
Oxacids of iodine and bromine — Chemical ana- 
logies between the halogens and their com- 
pounds — Hydrofluoric acid — Simple metallic 
fluorides — Silicon fluoride — Hydrofluosilicic 
acid — Silicon hydride and chloride— silica 
and alkaline silicates — Glass, varieties of 
200 — Carbon, varieties of — Carbon dioxide, 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


Programme of CHEMISTRY — continued. 

Examinations 

in"eniTed?ate h ° and monoxide— Carbonates — Temporary “liard- 
ioard for* ness ” of water, how removable — Permanent 
Ireland. “ hardness” — Marsh gas — Olefiant gas — Acety- 

Middle Grade. ■ ] ene — Q oa i g. lS) production and general charac- 
ters of — Combustion of carbon compounds and 
the nature of flame — Davy’s safety lamp — the 
blow-pipe, how used — Analogies of carbon and 
silicon compounds — Sulphur, varieties of — Sul- 
phurous and hyposulphurous acids — Sulphuric 
acid, manufacture and properties of — Sulphites 
and sulphates — Basicity of acids, howdetermined 
Sodium thiosulphate — Antichlores — Analogies 
between sulphur and oxygen — Boracic acid — 
production — Borax — use as blow-pipe test 
— Boron trioxide— Boron fluoride and analogous 
compounds — Boron — relation to carbon and sili- 
con group — Phosphorus — varieties of — hydrides 
and chlorides — oxides and acids — distinction of 
phosphoric acids — Sources of agricultural phos- 
phates —Superphosphate of lime — manufacture 
and uses— Chemical analogies between nitogen 
and phosphorus — Rare elements, selenium, tel- 
lurium, &c., only so far as relate to their sources 
and positions among non-metals — Chemical cal- 
culations — Tests for common acids, 


Marks 


350 


500 


[1ST.B. — Knowledge of illustrative experi- 
ments is expected, and of the common mode of 
preparation and chief properties of the bodies 
named above.] 


Botany (for Girls only;. — Maximum of marks, 300. 

The Junior Grade Course, . . 110 

The cell as a member of a group of 
similar cells ; the construction of the 
plants out of cells ; various kinds of cell- 
tissues. The Morphology and Classifi- 
cation of Flowering plants. Natural 
srders to be specially studied : — Compo- 
oitai, Umbelliferaj, Graminem, Liliaceie, 
and Conifene, ..... 190 


The student should not only be 
acquainted with the chief characters of 
these natural orders, but should be 
familiar with the more common native 
plants or cultivated forms of each order 
in a living state. 

[Thome and Bennett’s Botany.] 


Music, Theory of (for Girls only). — Maxi- 
mum of marks, 500. 

1. In addition to the Junior Grade Course, 
an exercise will be set in figured bass, introduc- 
ing secondary (or non-dominant) chords of the 
seventh, and chords of the major and minor 
ninth, with their inversions, . 

2. An exercise in transposition, . 

3. Outlines of the history of music, . 




280 

70 

150 


500 

[In addition to the books named for Junior 
Grade Course, Rockstro’s History of Music.] 


Domestic Economy (for Girls only). — Maxi- 
mum of marks, 400. 

Detailed information concerning — 

(a) Work, Waste and Renewal in the Human 
Body; Respiration, Circulation, Diges- 
tion. 

(5) The Necessity and Action of Food; its 
Origin and Varieties, and the quantity 
of it required. 

(c) Elementary Cookery. 

( d ) Personal Cleanliness and Dress. 

(«) The Furniture, Management, and ordinary 
Care of the Home. 

(/) Laundry Processes. 

([/) The Lighting, Warming, Ventilation, 
Water Supply, and Drainage of a well- 
regulated Dwelling, .... 400 

[Harrison ; Science of Home Life, Parts I., 

II., III. Gallagher ; Lessons in Domestic 
Science, new and enlarged edition, 1894. 
Primer of Domestic Eeconomy ; (Macmillan 
& Co.).] 

Senior Grade. 

Greek. — Maximum of marks, 1,200. 

1. Demosthenes: Philippics, I., II.,] 


Homer : Odyssey, Book IX. Ques- f 
tions on scansion will be asked. j 

2. Grammar, . . . .120] 

3. A passage of English prose to be j- 400 

translated into Greek, . . . 280 j 

4. A passage or passages from some 

other Greek work or works for trans- 
lation at sight, .... 250 

5. Grecian History, from b.c. 399 to 

B.c. 146 [Smith’s Smaller History of | 

Greece, new edition, 1897], and Out- 
lines of Greek literature and art, . 150 


Drawing. — Maximum of marks, 500. 

1. Advanced freehand drawing, 

[A. Dyce’s Elementary Outlines 
of Ornament, including the 15 
selected plates in J unior Grade 
course . 

B. Poynter’s Second Grade 
Drawing Books — Ornament, 

Boobs I., II., HI., and IV.] 

'2. Practical Geometry (Advanced) — ] 

(a) The principles of Orthographic I 
Projection relating to points, lines, )- 
planes, and solids. 

( b ) Isometric projection. J 


[Angel’s Practical Geometry and 
Projection ; Carroll’s Practical Plane 
and solid Geometry. Section II.] 


Latin.— Maximum of marks, 1,200. 

250 i. Sallust : Jugurtha, . . . 200] 

Horace : Odes, Book IV., and the 
Art of Poetry. Questions on scansion 
will be asked, ..... 200 J 

2. Grammar, including Prosody and 
Metre, ...... 120] 

3. A passage of English prose for 

translation into Latin, . . . 220 J 

4. A passage of English verse for 
translation into Latin verse, 

25 Q 5. A passage or passages from some 

other Latin work or works for trans- 
lation at sight, ..... 

6. Roman History, from b.c. 90 to 

500 b.c. 31. [Smith’s Smaller History of 
Rome, new edition, 1897], and Out- 
lines of Roman literatux-e and art, 


400 


340 

60 

250 


150 

1,200 
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APP. VII. — PROGRAMME OF INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION BOARD FOR IRELAND, xxxiii 


English.— M aximum of marks, 1,200. 

1. Shakespeare: Richard II. Text 
of Beeching’s edition, Longmans, 

Green, & Co. Quesrions on scansion 
will be asked, . . .. . .175 

English Essays in the “ Warwick 
Library,” Blackie & Son, Ltd., Nos. V., 

VII., XII., XXII., XXIII., XXIV., 
XXVII., XXVIII., XXIX., XXXI., 
XXXII., XXXV., XXXVII., XL., 

XLI., XLI1., XLIII., XLIV., 
XLVII., XLIX., . . . . 175 J 

N.B. — Questions will be asked to 
test whether the Candidates understand 
the matter of the prescribed text books. 

2. Composition. N.B. — The Com- 

position Exercise will be judged by 
general correctness of phraseology and 
intelligence in dealing with the subject, 
and the marks may be partially or 
totally cancelled for bad spelling or 
punctuation, or for illegible hand- 
writing, . . . . . 

3. Grammar, the Middle Grade 
Course, with Prosody and the elements 
of English Philology, 

[Morris’s Elementary Lessons in 
Historical English Grammar, chaps, i. 
tov. inclusive.] 

4. (a.) The History of England and] 
Ireland, from a.d. 1714 to a.d. 1837, 1 

(b.) Joyce’s Concise History of | 
Ireland, Part I., . . . . J 

5. Geography — Dew ; fogs ; rain ; 
hail and snow' ; The causes affecting 
climate ; Distribution of plants and 
animals ; Man, as affected by conditions 
of external nature ; Distribution of races. 

[Page’s Physical Geography (Black- 
wood & Sons), 13th edition. Chaps. 

XI., par. 236-252 ; XII. and XIII.] 

Physical and Political Geography of 
Cauada and the United States ; out- 
lines of the remainder of the Western 
Hemisphere,. ..... 

6. English Literature. Shaw ; 
Student’s English Literature ; the 
edition of 1S97 ; Chapters IV. (Eliza- 
bethan Poets), VII, (Shakespeare), 

XVI. (Essayists), XVIII. (Prose of 
Eighteenth Century), XIX. (Dawn of 
Romantic Poetry), .... 


Marks 


350 


250 


250 


100 


1,200 


Commercial English. — Maximum of marks, 600. 


Commercial English, -continued. 

4. Copying Manuscript, 

Marks to be allowed for proficiency 
in handwriting. 

5. Precis Writing, 

[The object, of a Pr6:is (which should be drawn 
up, not letter ,by letter, but in the form of a con- 
densed narrative) is that anyone who had not 
time to read the original letters might, by reading 
the PrCcis, be put in possession of all the leading 
features Of what passed. The merits of such a 
Precis are— : 

(1) to contain all that is important in the Corre- 
spondence, and nothing that is unimport ant. 

(2) to present this in a consecutive and readable 
shape, expressed as distinctly as possible, and as 
briefly as is compatible with completeness and 
distinctness-] 


Programme of 

M “ka aOTWW?o°the 
oyj Intermediate 
Education 

!50 


Shorthand — Maximum of marks, 300. 
Pitman’s system. 

(1) A piece of Longhand to be 
copied into Shorthand. 

(2) A piece of Shorthand to be 
transcribed into Longhand. 


French. — Maximum of marks, 700. 


1. Lamartine : Le Tailleur de 

Pierres de Saint Point, from Chapter 
VI. (inclusive) to end, 

Racine : Les Plaideurs, . 

2. A passage or passages from some 
other French work or works for transla- 
tion at sight, ..... 

3. Grammar, ..... 
Colloquial phrases, and a passage of 

English prose for translation into 
French, ...... 


100 [ 
100 j 


200 


175 



700 


Commercial French — Maximum of marks, 200. 


1. A passage or passages from a 
French Commercial work or works for 
translation at sight, 

2. For translation into French : 

(a) Colloquial phrases — the general 
terms employed in Commerce and 
Industry, Stock Exchange aud Bank- 
ing operations, Railways, Steamboats, 
Shipping, Manufactures, General Trade, 
Names of Produce — Fruits of the 
Earth — Metals — Commodities. Market 
Reports, Circulars. 

(b) A passage of English (Com- 
mercial). 


- 100 


100 


200 


1. Commercial. Geograph)', compris- 
ing (a) its general .principles ; (b) the 
chief products, and (c) the commercial 
geography of the various countries. 
[Mill ; Elementary. Commercial Geo- 
graphy ; Chisholm ; Smaller Com- 
mercial Geography], 

2. History of the Industrial and 
Commercial growth of the British 
Empire, [Cunningham and M ‘Arthur ; 
Outlines of English Industrial History], 

3. Principles of Business, 

As in Middle Grade, together with 
the elementary economics of commerce. 
[Jackson : Primer of Business. Whit- 
field : A School Introduction to the 
Commercial Sciences.] 


German — Maximum of marks, 700. 

N.B. — Students are required to use 
German handwriting in their composi- 
20Q ti,on, and in the case of German words 
occurring in answers to questions. 

1. Hauff: Das Bild des Kaisers, 

Halm: Griseldis, . 

2. A passage or passages from some 

- J ' > other German work or works for trans- 
1 5 lation at sight, , 

3. Grammar, - . 

4. Colloquial 'phrases, and a passage 

of English prose for translation into 
German, . 


100 ) 

100 / 


325 
20C j 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


Programme of 
Examinations 
(for 1899 1 of the 
Intermediate 
Education 


Commercial Germ a; 


—Maximum of marks, 200. 

Marks 


N.B. — Students are required to use 
German handwriting in their compo- 
sition, and in the case of German words 
occurring in answers to questions. 

1. A passage or passages from a 
German Commercial work or works for 
translation at sight, 

2. For translation into German : — 

(a) Colloquial phrases — the general 
terms employed in Commerce and 
Industry, Stock Exchange and Bank- 
ing operations, Railways, Steamboats, 
Shipping, Manufactures, General Trade. 
Names of Produce — Fruits of the Earth 
— Metals — Commodities. Market Re- 
ports, Circulars. 

(b) A passage of English (Com- 
mercial). 


Commercial Spanish. — Maximum of marks, 200. 

Mark 

1. A passage or passages from a 

Spanish Commercial work or works for 
translation at sight, . ' . . 10( 

2. For translation into Spanish : — 

(а) Colloquial phrases — the general 
terms employed in Commerce and In- 
dustry, Stock Exchange and Banking 
operations, Railways, Steamboats, Ship- 
ping, Manufactures, General Trade, 

Names of Produce — Commodities. 

Fruits of the Earth — Metals — Market 
Reports, Circulars. 

(б) A passage of English (Com- 
mercial). 


Celtic. — Maximum of marks, 600. 


Italian. — Maximum of marks, 500. 

1. Mazoni : I Promessi Sposi. School 
edition, bv A. C. Clopin. Hachette & 

Cie. . . . . .75 

Maffei: Merope, . .75 

2. A passage or passages from some 

other Italian work or works for trans- 
lation at sight, . . • 

3. Grammar, . . .10 

4; Colloquial phrases, and a passage 

of English prose for translation into 
Italian, .... 


1. Sgeuluidheacht Chuige Mumhan, 
by O’Leary : published by Patrick 
O'Brien, Dublin. 

Handbook of Irish Idioms, pages 
1 to 64. Rev. Edmund Hogan, s.J. 

2. Grammar, 

3. A passage of English for trans- 
lation into Gaelic, 

4. A passage or passages from a 

Gaelic work or works for translation at 
sight, . . . . 

5. Celtic Literature : Joyce’s Origin 
and History of Irish Names of Places, 
Yol. I., part iii., 


150) 

500 


}» 200 ’ 


110 J 


Commercial Italian. — Maximum of marks, 200. 

1. A passage or passages from an 
Italian work or works for translation 

at sight, .... 10' 

2. For translation into Italian: — 

(a) Colloquial phrases — the general 
terms employed in Commerce and In- 
dustry, Stock Exchange and Banking 
operations, Railways, Steamboats, Ship- 
ping, Manufactures, General Trade. 

Names of Produce — Commodities. 

Fruits of the Earth — Metals — Market 
Reports, Circulars. 

( b ) A passage of English (Com- 
mercial). 


Algebra and Arithmetic. — Maximum of marks,. 
900. 


. Spanish. — Maximum of marks, 500. 


Arithmetic in all its branches, 

Algebra, Middle Grade Course, . 
Arithmetical and geometrical progressions, 
permutations, and combinations, binomial theo- 
rem and applications, .... 

Elimination ; simultaneous equations of 
degree higher than the first, and questions lead- 
ing to them, . . . • . 


Euclid. — Maximum of marks, 600. 

Euclid, Books i., ii., iii., iv., 

„ Book vi., and deiinitions of book v., 
Deductions from Books i. to iv. inclusivf 
and from Book vi., ..... 


200 

200 


1. Fernan Caballero : Clemencia, 
Calderon ; El Alcalde de 

2. A passage or passages from some 

other Spanish work or works for trans- 
lation at sight, ... 

3. Grammar, 

4. Colloquial phrases, and a passage 
of English prose for translation into 
Spanish, .... 


75 | 250 (N.B. — The enunciations of the propositions 

75 f of Euclid may be varied in order to test 

whether candidates understand their meaning). 


Plane Trigonometry. — Maximum of marks, 700. 

'0 

150 J Plane Trigonometry to and including the 

500 solution of Plane Triangles, . . . 70d 
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APP. VII.— PROGRAMME OF INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION BOARD FOR IRELAND. 


XXXV 


Natural Philosophy. — M aximum -of marks, 500. 

3®?= Marks 

The Middle Grade Course, . . . .100 

Propagation of light — Formation of shadows 
— Intensity of light (photometers) — Velocity of 
light — Methods of determining the veloci|g> of 
light — Laws of reflection of light (formation of 
images in plane and curved mirrors) — Laws of 
refraction of light (formation of images by 
lenses) — Indices of refraction— Dispersion of 
light (spectroscope) Achromatic lenses— Simple 
and compound microscope — Telescopes — Struc- 
ture of the eye (long and short sight, uses of 
spectacles) — Stereoscope, , . . .150 

Magnets — Magnetic and non-magnetic sub- 
stances — Duality of magnetism — Laws of mag- 
netic action —Terrestrial magnetism (declina- 
tion, dip)— Electric duality — Conductors and 
non-conductors— Laws of Electric action (Cou- 
lomb’s balance) — Frictional electricity — Distri- 
bution of electricity on conductors ( power of 
points, lightning conductors) — Electrostatic 
induction, electroscopes, electrometers, Faraday’s 
ice-pail experiment, Leyden jar, frictional 
electrical machines, elect! ophorus — Electric dis- 
charges — Potential — Current electricity ; dif- 
ferent forms of voltaic batteries — Constant 
batteries — Electro-motive force — Magnetic, heat- 
ing, and chemical effects of the current — Gal- 
vanometer — V oltameter — Oh in’s law — Electro- 
lysis — Electro-dynamics — Electro-magnets — 
Telegraphs — Induced currents — Gramme’s mag- 
neto-electric machine — Induction coils — Ther- 
mopiles — Telephones and microphones — 
Meaning of the terms Ohm, Volt, and Ampere 
— Dynamo-electric machines — Electric lamps, . 250 


Chemistry — continued. 

Mar 

permanganate of potassium— Manganeseoxides— 
sulphate and chloride — Iron — reduction from 
clay-ironstone and h;ematite — Conversion of 
cast iron into wrought iron and steel — Iron 
oxides, sulphides, sulphates and chlorides — 
Prussian blue — Cobalt and nickel — sulphates, 
nitrates and chlorides — Cobalt blue — Alloys of 
nickel — Aluminium — oxide — chloride' — Clays — 
Porcelain — Alums — uses of salts in dyeing — 
Ultramarine — Extraction of Zinc and Cadmium 
Zinc — oxide, sulphide, sulphate, carbonate, and 
chloride — Magnesium — sulphate, carbonate, 
oxide, chloride — Calcium — carbonate, oxide — 

Lime burning — Mortar and cements — chloride 
— Plaster of Paris — Strontium and Barium 
carbonates, oxides, nitrates, sulphates and 
chlorides — sources of— Common salt, manu- 
facture of salt-cake and soda-ash — Sodium 
hydrateand carbonates— Potassium — carbonates, 
hydrate, sulphates, nitrate (gunpowder), chloride, 
iodide, and bromide — Preparation of Sodium 
and Potassium — Ammonium salts — Simple 
crystalline forms —Law of Isomorphism — Rare , 
metals, Palladium, Vanadium, etc., only so far 
as relate to their sources and positions among 
the metals. Mendeleeff’s classification of the 
elements — Calculations — Tests for the common 
metals, 350 


[N.B. — Knowledge of illustrative experiments 
is expected, and of the common modes of pre- 
paration and chief properties of the bodies 
named above.] 



Ireland. 
Senior Grade. 


500 

(Students are liable to questions requiring for 
their solution numerical calculations.) 

Chemistry. — M aximum of marks, 500. 

The Middle Grade Course, . . . .150 

Arsenic — oxides of — Arsenious and arsenic 
acids — Hydrides and chlorides of arsenic — 
Antimony — oxides and antimonic acid — tartrate 
— sulphides — hydrides and chlorides— Bismuth 
— oxides — nitrates and chlorides — sulphides — 
Chemical relations of arsenic, antimony, and 
bismuth, with nitrogen and phosphorus — Tin 
— extraction from tinstone — Stannous and 

stannic chlorides, oxides and sulphides Uses of 

salts in dyeing — Gold — washing and extraction 
by amalgamation— -Composition of gold coin 
(British)— Auric and aurous chlorides — Purple 
of Cassius — Platinum — extraction — Deville’s 
process — Platinic and platinous chlorides — 
Mercury — extraction, of — Mercuric sulphate — 
Mercuric and mercurous nitrates, oxides, sul- 
phides, iodides, and chlorides, then- distinctive 
characters — Amalgams — Copper, extraction 
from pyrites — Electro-type — Alloys — Bronze 
coinage — Copper sulphate, carbonate and nitrate 
— Cupric and cuprous oxides, sulphides and 
chlorides, their distinctive characters— Silver, 
extraction, amalgamation and cupellation — 
Composition of silver coinage (British) — Argentic 
nitrate, oxide, sulphide, chloride, iodide and 
bromide — Functions of silver salts in pLoto- 
graphy— Argentous oxide and chloride — Lead, 
extraction of — separation of silver from — com- 
mon alloys of — action of water on — Lead oxides 
— nitrates, acetates — “ White Lead," “ Chrome 
Yellow ’’ — sulphate — sulphide, chloride and 
iodide — Chromates of potassium — Chromic 
acid and anhydride — reduction of — Chrome 
alums, chrome hydrate and oxide — Chromic 
chloride and oxychlorides — Manganate and 


Botany (for Girls only). — Maximum of 
Marks, 300. 

The Middle Grade Course, . . . .120 

The cell as an individual. The life of the 
plant. The Morphology and classification of 
Flowerless plants. N atu ral orders to be specially 
studied : — Solanacem, Orchidacese, Labiatte, 
Iridaceie, . . . . . . .180 

300 

The student should not only be familiar with the 
chief characters of these natural orders, but 
should be familiar with the more common 
native plants, or cultivated forms of each order, 
in a living state. 

[Tliome and Bennett’s Botany.] 


Drawing. — Maximum of marks, 500. 

1. Object drawing in light and shade from 

models or objects in general use of well-defined 
forms, 300 

2. (a) Perspective, ] 

(6) Projection of Solids, Surfaces, and L 200 
Shadows, . . . . . . I 


[Clarke’s Perspective ; Cai-roll’s Perspective ; 
Angel’s Practical Geometry and Projection.] 


Music, Theory of (for Girls only). 

Maximum of marks, 500. 

1. In addition to Junior and Middle 
Grade courses, an exercise will be set in 
figured bass, introducing chords of the 
eleventh and thirteenth major and minor ; 
also dissonances by suspension, . . 250 

E 2 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


Programme of 
Examinations 
(for 1899) ol' the 


M v Sic — continued. 

2. Counterpoint in four parts of the first 
species, • 

3. Musical Forms, 

4. History of Music [Rockstro], 


[In addition to books named for J unior 
and Middle Grades — “ Counterpoint ” 

(Bridge) ; Troubeck and Dale’s Music Primer 
(Clarendon Press Series) ; Novello’s Primer, 
“ Musical Forms,” (Patter.)] 


Domestic Economy (for Girls only). 
Maximum of marks, 500. 
Advanced knowledge concerning — 

(a) The Nature, Action, and Classi- 
fication of Foods. 


Domestic Economy — continued. 

M k ■ Marks 

ai S (b) Plain Cookery and Marketing. 

100 (c) Diet, ordinary and special. 

100 (d) The Purchase, Nature, and Uses of 

50 Clothes. 

(A Conditions of Personal Health, Simple 

500 Cures and Nursing in Illness. 

(A The Essentials and Maintenance of a 
Sanitary Dwelling, Domestic 
Appliances and Routine. 

(<•/.) Landlord and Tenant, Income, Ex- 
penditure, Thrift, • • 500 

[Mann ; Domestic Economy and Household Science 
Books by Gallaher and Harrison, already named in 
Junior and Middle Grades. Corfield ; the Laws of 
Health. Mrs. Charles Clarke’s Plain Cookery 
Recipes.] 


Given under our Common Seal this 9th day of March, 1898. 

Present at Board Meeting when Seal was affixed, 

T. J. Bellinghan Brady, 
John C. Malet, 


(L. S.) 

i Assistant 
) Commissioners. 


We, 


George Henry, Earl Cadogan, 
hereby approve of the foregoin 


Lord Lieutenant General and General Governor of 
g Programme of Examinations for 1899. 


Ireland,, do. 


(Signed) CADOGAN 


Dated this 10th day of March, 1898. 


VIII. 

FURTHER CIRCULAR TO ALL THOSE TO WHOM SCHEDULES OF OUERIES 
WERE SENT. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


Offices of the Intermediate Education 
(Ireland) Commission, 

42i Great Brunswick-street, 
Dublin, 

July 30, 1898- 

Sir (or Madam),— Referring to my Circular letter 
of July 4, enclosing copy of a Schedule, and inviting 
you to state your views and suggestions -with reference 
to certain matters therein set forth, I am directed by 
the Intermediate Education (Ireland) Commission to 
inform you that the following Resolution was adopted 
at their meeting held on July, 29 : — 

“Numerous applications having been received 
from Heads of Intermediate Schools, pointing 
out the great difficulty of satisfactorily answer- 


ing the queries sent out by the Commission 
without consultation with members of their stall 
and others, which could not be had until after 
the Schools had re opened in September, and 
consequently requesting an extension, to the 
end of October, of the l ime originally allowed for 
returning the Query Sheets, it is resolved by the 
Commission that the time be extended accord- 
ingly until October 31, 1898.” 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir (or Madam), 

Your obedient servant, 

J. D. Daly, 
Secretary. 
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APPENDIX IX.— PERSONS TO WHOM SCHEDULES WERE ISSUED. xxxvii 


LISTS OF PERSONS TO WHOM SCHEDULES WERE ISSUED. 


SUMMARY SHOWING CLASSES AND NUMBER IN EACH CLASS. 


Class. 

A — Managers of Intermediate Schools, 

B — Examiners under the Board, 

0 — Archbishops and Bishops, and the Moderator of the General Assembly , 

D — Irish Members of Parliament, 

E— Lord Mayors, Mayors, and Chairmen of Town Commissioners, • 

F — Fellows, Professors, Members of Council of the University of Dublin, 

G— Senators, Fellows, Secretaries of the Royal University, ■ 

H — Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Professors of the-following Colleges ' The Queen's Colleges; 
University College, Dublin; St. Patrick's College, Maynooth ; All Hallorvs College ; Holy 
Cross College ; St. Patrick’s College, Thurles ; Mungret College ; Royal College of Science ; 
Methodist College, Belfast, . ■ . 1 

K — Commissioners of Education in Ireland, Educational Endowments (Ireland) Commission, 
Commission on Manual and Practical Instruction, and Heads of Teaching Orders m Iielan , 

L — Teachers," 

M— Miscellaneous, . 

Total, 


383 

177 

39 

103 

119 


29 


35 


19 

57 

37 

1,030 


Hote. The name of a person who falls within more than one of the above Classes is included only 

under the first of such Classes. 


1 


Class A 
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xxxviii INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


Persons to 
whom 
Schedules 
were issued- 
Class A. Mana- 
gers of Schools. 


CLASS ft. 


MANAGERS OF INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 


Name. 

School. 

Sehooi°Ro]l, 

Adams, Miss Mary J., 

The Misses Adams’ Ladies’ School, Omagh, 

26 

Aikin, Miss C., b.a., 

Ladies’ Intermediate School, Bangor, 

18 

Aldhouse, Rev. F. S., m.a., 

Grammar School, Drogheda, 


Anderson, Rev. William, . 

Mbtmtjoy School, Dublin, 

78' 

Andrews, Miss K. L., 

Bertrand Orphan School, 11 Eccles-st., 
Dublin. 

17 

Archer, Miss Beatrice, 

Abercorn College, Dublin, 


Ashmore, R. H., b.a., 

Intermediate School Lisburn, . 

35 

Atkinson, Miss E. L., . . 

High School for Girls, Clarinda-park, Kings- 
town. . 

Christian Brothers’ Collegiate Schools, Lis- 

12 

Aungier, Rev. Br. M. A., 

•, 24 

Badham, Miss Edith, b.a., 

St. Margaret’s Hall, Dublin, 


Baile, Rev. George W., b.a., ll.b. 

Kilkenny College, Kilkenny, . 

27 

Baile, Robert, m.a., . 

Ranelagh School, Athlone, 


Bain, Philander J., . 

Royal School, Raphoe, 

68 

Ball, Mrs. M. T., . 

Loreto Abbey, Rathfarnham, . 

60 

Bamford, William, b.a., 

Intermediate School, Woodond, Strabane, 

19 

Barrett, J. A., 

Boys’ School, Fitzwilliam-st., Belfast, 


Barry, Mrs. M. A, . 

Loreto Convent, Nava a, 


Barry, Mrs. Mary, . 

Loreto Convent, Mullingar, 


Beare, Wiiliam, 

Beatty, Miss Constance E., 

Intermediate School, Ballymoney, . 


Archburn Ladies’ School, Knock, 


Benson, Rev. Charles VV., ll.d., 

Rath mines School, Ratlimines, 


Biggs, Richard, ll.d., 

Portora Royal School, Enniskillen, . 


Birmingham. Mrs. T., 

Frankfort College, Rathgar, 


Blackett, Madame A., 

St. Philomena’s Academy, Limerick, 


Blackham, Henry C., 

St. Paul’s School, Kingstown, . 


Blake, Very Rev. Win., b.d., 

St. Colman’s College, Fermoy, . 

75 

Bollinger, Jean, 

Wexford School, Wexford, 


Bonfil,»Rev. Br. S. P.,. 

SS. Peter and Paul’s Christian Schools, 
Clonmel. 

53 

Bonrke, Rev. Peter, . 

St. Flannan’s College, Ennis, . 


Boustield, Jas. H., m.a., 

Corrig School, Kingstown, 


Boyle, Miss Frances A., . 

Intermediate School, Castleblayney, . 

27 

Boyle, Very Rev. H., 

St. Malachy’s College, Belfast, . 


Boyle, Miss J ulia, 

Ladies’ Intermediate School, Ballymoney, . 


Boyle, Miss M. W., . 

Ladies’ School, Monaghan, 


Brady, Very Rev. Hugh, . 

St. Patrick’s College, Cavan, 


Brennan, Rev. N. J., 

Rockwell College, Cashel, 


Brown, Miss Eliza, . 

Friends’ School, Mountmellick, 


Brown, Joseph, . . 

Diocesan Intermediate and Commercial 
School, Molesworth-st., Dublin. 

48 

Brown, John B., . ■ 

Pococke College, Kilkenny, 

33 

Brunskill, Miss S. E., 

V ictoria Uollege, Corrig-avenue, Kingstown, 


Bryan, Miss May, 

Roebank School, Limavady, 

40 

Bryce, Miss Helen R., . 

Ladies' Collegiate School, Welliugton-park, 
Belfast. 

29 

Buckley, Rev Br. Kieran, 

St. Francis’ Seminary, Mount Bellew, 


Buckley, Michael, 

University and Intermediate Academy, 
Gt. George’s-st., Cork. 

12 

Burd, Rev. A. A., a.m'., 

Midleton College, Midleton, 


Burke, Rev. Br. C. S. 

Christian Schools, Corey, 


Burke, Rev. Edward W., p.p., , 



Burke, Rev. Br. J. D., 

Christian Schools, Cork, . 


Burke, M. F., b.a., . 

Classical School, Kilfinane, 


Butler, Rev. Br. J. T;, 

Christian Schools, Nenagh, 


Byers, Mrs. Margaret, 

Victoria College, Belfast, 


Byrne, Rev. Michael, 

Dominican College, Newbridge, 

St. Patrick’s Academy, Dungannon, . 

26 

Byrne, Very Rev. P, J., p.p., v.g., 

40 

Caldwell, R. P., ... 

Callanan, Rev. John P., . 

Tate School, Wexford, 


St. J oseph’s College, Esker, Athenry 


Calvert, Miss Mary W., 

Miss Calvert’s School, Armagh, 

11 

Calvin, John A., b.a., 

Intermediate School, Ballycastle, 

Campion, Rev. Br. A. J., . 

Patrician Academy, Mallow, 


Cantwell, Mrs. M. Francis, 

St. Anne’s Convent of Mercy, Tipperary, . 


Carleton, A. E. M., . 

Preston School, Abbeyleix, 


Carleton, Rev. Jas. G., b.d., 

Pleasants School. Lr. Camden-st., Dublin 


Carnegie, Miss Gertrude, . 

Mount Tallant School, Terenure, 

67 


of the Intermediate Education Board, ii 
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APR- IX.— PERSONS TO WHOM SCHEDULES WERE ISSUED, xxxix 


CLASS A. — continued. 



School. 

No. on 
School Roll, 
Nov., 1897. 

Carr, Mrs. M. Teresa, 

Ursuline Convent, Sligo, . 

45 

Carrigy, Very Rev, M., c.m., 

St. Patrick’s College, Armagh, . 
Presentation Brothers’ College, Queens- 
town. 

32 

Can-oil, Rev. Br. T. B., . 

58 

Casey, Rev. Br. E. E., 

Christian Schools. Ballinrobe, . 

25 

Chestnut, Miss E. S., 

Lisanore School, Belfast, .... 


Chestnut, Miss Isabella, . 

High School, Galway, .... 

18 

Clifford, Rev. Br. J. F., 

Christian Schools, Fermoy, 

34 

Clinchy, Mrs. S., m.a., 

Dominican Convent, Sion Hill, Blackrock, 
Co. Dublin. 

37 

Coe, Miss Sarah A., 

Ladies’ School, Seatown-place, Dundalk, . 

24 

Collins, Rev. T. R. S., 

Alexandra College, Dublin, 

34 

Connolly, Rev. Br. E. J., . 

Presentation College, Mardyke, Cork, 

131 

Connolly, Mrs. J., 

Dominican Convent, Galway, . 

3? 

Conolly, W. G., ll.d., 

Endowed School, Bangor, Co. Down, 

29 

Coote, Miss L. IT., . 

Russell-street School, Armagh, 

26 

Cordner, The Misses, 

Grosvenor-square School, Rathmines, 

13 

Costello, Miss E. J., 

Intermediate School, Church-st., Tullamore, 

16 

Craig, Miss T., 

Brynderwyn Ladies’ School, Coleraine, 

29 

Craig, Miss ffillie, 

Ladies’ Intermediate School, Templepatrick, 
Belfast. 

24 

Craven, Rev. Br. J. C., . 

Christian Schools, Tramore, . 

28 

Cregan, Rev. Br. J. J., 

Christian Schools, Carlow, 

56 

Creighton, Miss Louisa, 

Kenmare House, North Great George’s- 
street, Dublin. 

25 

Crooks, Wm., B.A., . 

Intermediate School, Moneymore, 

13 

Crowley, V ery Rev. Timothy, . 

St. Michael’s College, Listowel, 

52 

Cunningham, Miss M. J., 

Ladies’ School, Cloonev-tex-race, London- 
derry. 

42 

Curran, Itev. Br. M. G., 

Christian Schools, Tipperary, . 

88 

D’ Alton, Rev. Br. J. P., . 

St. Vincent’s Orphanage, Glasnevin, 

66 

Daly, Miss C. F., . 

Trinity Church School, Lower Gardiner- 
street, Dublin. 

43 

Daly, Rev. James, 

Diocesan College, Ballaghadereen, 

39 

Dawson, W., m.a., 

Grammar School, Larne, .... 

28 

Day, Rev. M., . 

St. Matthias’ School, Adelaide-road, Dublin, 

42 

Day and Gillespie, Tlie Misses, . 

Ladies’ Collegiate School, Newrv, 

36 

Dempsey, Rev. Br. M. A., 
de Prins, Madame Louise, . 

Christian Schools, JNewry, 

103 

Madame de Prin’s College, Limerick, 

33 

Devitt, Very Rev. M. (s.j.), 

Clongowes Wood College, Sailing, 
Loreto Convent, Rathmines, . 

248 

Dicker, Mrs. Alice, . 

46 

Dick, J. C., m.a., . 

Foyle College, Londonderry, 

124 

Dill, R. F., 

Royal School, Dungannon, 
Girls’ High School, Abbevleix, . 

80 

Dobbs, Miss Meta, . 

23 

Dodds, Robert, m.a., . 

Academical Institution, Banbridge, . 

61 

Dolan, Charles, 

Intermediate School, Manorhaiuilton, 

16 

Dooley, Rev. Michael, 

St. Finian’s Seminary, Navan, . 

54 

Douglas, Miss E. D., b.a., . 
Dowling, Rev. Br. T. D., . 

Ladies’ School, Doagh, Co. Antrim, . 

17 

St. Mary’s Christian Schools, Kilkenny, . 

106 

Downey, Rev. Br. J. J., 

Christian Schools, Londonderry, 

66 

Doyle, Very Rev. Jas., 

St. Kierau’s College, Kilkenny, 

84 

Doyle, Mrs. Mary S., 

Convent of Mercy, Carlow, 

42. 

Egan, Alexander, . 

St. George’s School, Blackrock, Dublin, 

33 

Ellard, Rev. Br. P. C., . 

Christian Schools, Dundalk, 

106 

Ennis, Geo. R., m.a., . 

Diocesan School, Waterford, 

26 

Eraut, A., m.a., 

Grammar School, Galway, 

42 

Eves, Graves S., 

Masonic Female Orphan School, Ball’s 
Bridge. 

101 

Fallon, V ery Rev. J ohn, . 

St Jarlath’s College, Tuam, 

50 

Fanning, James, . ■ . 

Cathedral Grammar School, Armagh,. 

18 

Fawcett, John, m.a., . 

Queen’s-street Collegiate School, Cork, 

50 

Ferguson, Thomas, . . ■ . 

Intermediate and Civil Service School, 
Ballymena. 

22 

Ferran, Wm. M., 

Grammar School, Kingstown, . 

22 

Ffolliott, Miss A. J., 

Clarinda School, Kingstown, 

53 

Field, Mrs. M. D., 

Loreto Convent, North Gt. George’s-street, 
Dublin. 

66 

Finch, Thos. A., m.a., 

Educational Institution, Dundalk, . 
St. Augustine’s Seminary, Dungarvan, 

61 

FitzGerald, Rev. R., . 

28 

Fitzsimmons, P. L., . 

University and Intermediate School, 
Bandon. 

19 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 
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Schedules were 

Class A, Mana- 
gers of Schools- 


Name. 

School. 

No. on 
School Boll, 
Nov., 1897. 

fFlett, Miss E. J., . 

Ladies’ School, Flixton-place, Ballymena, . 

,42 

Flynn, Richard H. , ll.d,, . 

Grammar School, Tipperary, 

44 

Fogarty, Rev. Tlios. J., 

St. Mai - y’s College, Rath mines, . 

61 

Foley, Very Rev. John, D.D., 

Carlow College, Cai-low, .... 
Rev. R. J. Ford’s Classes, Castlerea, . 

47 


17 

Forde, Rev. Br. A. X., 

Christian Schools, Monasterevan, 

56 

Foster, Thos. C., m.a., 

Fai’ra School, Bunbrusria, 

30 

Foster, Thos. .W., m.a., 

Belfast Royal Academy, Belfast, 

129 

Franklin, Rev. Br. G. D., . 

Chi-istian Schools, Omagh, 

51 

Fraser, Miss E. B., . 

Shankhill Buildings, Lui-gan, 

14 

Frazer, Miss Harriette, 

The Misses Frazer’s School, Tempe-terrace, 
Hal key. 

33 

Fullam, Rev. Jus. J., 

St Mel’s College, Longford, 


Fullerton, W. A., 

Grammar School, High-street, Ballymena, 

73 

Gallagher, Rev. H., . 

St. Eunan’s Seminary, Letterkenny, . 

56 

Galway, Miss Jane R., b.a., 

Ladies’ Collegiate School, Belfast, 

42 

Garnett, Edward, 

Newtown School, Waterford, . 

44 

Garvey, Jas. A., m.a. , 

Eureka College, Limerick, 

St. Yiucent’s College, Castleknock, . 

29 

Geoghegan, Rev. Joseph, . 

203 

Gibson, Alexander, . 

The Academy, Armagh, .... 
Intermediate School, Baubridge, 


Gillespie, Miss Flora L., . 


Gordon, Miss Annie J., 

Cozy School, Tritonville, Sandymount, 

21 

Gordon, Miss Margaret, 

Intermediate and Collegiate School, Ennis- 
killen. 

21 

Graham, Mrs. G. M., 

Pembroke Ladies’ College, Upper Pem- 
broke-street, Dublin. 

13 

Graham, R., M.A;, 

Rutland College, Dublin, .... 

23 

Greer, William A., B.A., . 

Sandymount Academical Institution, 

97 

Hackett, Mrs. M., 

Ursuline Convent, St. Anne’s High School, 
Waterford. 

37 

Hampson, Mrs. B. M. 

Longford Convent, Longford, 

22 

Hampton, Jas. H., b.a., 

Royal School, Cavan, .... 


Hanna, Miss M. J., b.a., . 

Ladies’ Collegiate School, Hopetield-ter., 
Belfast. 

37 

Harbison, Miss M., . 

Intermediate School, Rostrevor, 

15 

Harbord, Rev. Richard, . 

Christ Church Cathedral School, Dublin, . 

22 

Harold, Rev. Br. R. V.,. 

Christian Schools, Youghal, 

46 

Harrington, John S., b.a., 

Collegiate School, R-oscai-bei-y,' . 


Harte, Very Rev. Michael, 

The College, Sligo, ..... 


Harvey, Rev. Ralph, m.a., 

Cork Grammar School, .... 


Haslett, W. '.V., m.a., 

St. Andrew’s College, Dublin, . 


Hayden, Rev. John A., o.s.f.c., 

Franciscan Capuchin College, Rochestown, 

11 

Hayes, Mrs. M.A., . 

Presentation Convent, Tralee, . 


Healy, Rev. L., 

Blackrock College, Blackrock, Co. Dublin, 

227 

Heaney, Miss Jane A., 

Ladies’ School, Mohill, .... 


Henry, John, . 

Drumlo'han School, Kilcornan, County 
Limerick. 

17 

Henry, Very Rev. W., s.J., 

Belvedere College, Dublin, 

Christian Brothers’ College, Waterpark, 
Waterford. 

111 

Hickey, Rev. Br. P. J., 


Hill, Miss M. E., . 

Boarding and Day School, 29, South-ter., 
Cork. 

38 

Hill, Rev. Br. M. M., 

Christian Schools, Athy, . . . 

61 

Hird, Mrs. A., ... 

Loreto Convent, Balbriggan, 


Hogan, Rev. Br. T. P., 

Christian Schools, New Ross, . 

31 

Hogben, Frederick, . 

Parsonstown School, .... 

26 


Chi-istian Schools, Marino, Clontarf, 

78 

H oil ingsworth, Rev. Samuel, d. d . , 

Wesley College, Dublin, .... 
Strand House School, Londonderry, . 

95 

Holmes, Miss Frances, 

96 

Hoi tan, Mrs. Louisa V., . 

Ladies’ School, Newtowncunningham, 


Horner, Mrs. Gabriel, 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Mount Sackville, 
Chapelizod. 

22 

Hosfoi-d, Thomas, 

Collegiate School, Skibbereen, . 
Ladies’ School, Cookstown, ... 


Houston, The Misses, 


Houston, T. G., m.a., 

Academical Institution, Coleraine, . 

121 

Howlin, Rev. Br. A. J., . 

The Monastery, Mountrath, 

34 

Hughes, Miss Elizabeth W., 

Miss Hughes’ School, Roscrea, 
Prior Endowed Schools, Lifford, 

24 

Hunter, A. J., 

36 

Huntei 1 , Miss Anna, 

Pi-incess Gardens School, Belfast, 

49 

Hunter, Robert J., . 

Intermediate School, Dromore, 


Hurley, Rev. Br. j. H., . 

Christian Schools, Mullingar, . 

73 
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CLASS A. — continued. 


Name. 

School. 

No. on 
School Boll, 
Nov., 1897, 

Irwin, Rev. Canon E., ji.a., 

Bishop Hodson’s Grammar School, Elphin 
Boys’ Preparatory School, Spencer Villas, 
Kingstown. 

25 

Irwin, Francis, . 

14 

Irwin, Rev. J. C., 

Mercer’s School, Castleknoclc, . 


Irwin, Miss Mary, . 

Gordonville Ladies’ School, Coleraine, 

26 

Jeffers, R., 



Jellico, Miss Rebecca, 



Jenkins, Miss Lizzie, 

Miss J enkins’ School, Londonderry, . 


Johnston, Henry G., b.a., 



Johnston, John, b.a., 

Villiers’ Endowed School, Limerick, . 


Jones, Miss Isabella E., . 

Rath mines Ladies’ School, Leinster-sq., 


Jones, R. M., m.a., . 

Royal Belfast Academical Institution, 

204 

Keating, Mrs. E., 



Kelly, Rev. Bernard, 

St. Mary’s College, Waterford, 


Kelly, Most Rev. Denis, d.d., 
Bishop of Ross. 

University and Intermediate School, Skib- 
bereen. 

18 

Kelly, Miss Elizabeth G., 

Ladies’ School, South Mall, Cork, 


Kenna, Rev. T. M., o.s.A., 

College of Our Lady of Good Counsel, New 
Ross. 

17 

Kennedy, Mrs. M. F., 

Dominican Convent, Belfast, . 


Kenuely, Rev. Br. M., 

Presentation Bros.’ Seminary, Parsonstown, 


Kenny, Rev. Br. J. P., 

Christian Schools, Kells, .... 
Christian Schools, Westland -row, Dublin . 


Kenny, Rev. Br. T. E., 

121 

Keogh, Very Rev. Aug., . 

Si. Mary’s College, Dundalk, . 

81 

Kerr, ./Eneas, ... 

The Academy, Strabane, . 

27 

Kerrigan, Rev. Br. J. V., . 

Christian Schools, Ennis, . 


Kiely, John, . . 

Intermediate School, Kilmihil, 


Kinahan, Rev. Br. J. P., . 

Christian Schools, Tralee, 


Kingston, Miss Eliz. H., . 

Ladies’ School, Skibbereen, 


Kinkead, Miss Marian W., 

Alexandra School, Portadown, 


Kirkpatrick, W. T., m.a., . 

The College, Lurgan, .... 

51 

Lamont, Miss E., . 

Intermediate and Preparatory School, 
Ardanlee-avenue, Belfast. 

37 

Lanigan, Rev. Br. P. L., . 

Christian Schools, James’s-street, Dublin, . 


Leahy, Rev. Br. C. S., 

Christian Schools, linniscorthy, 

50 

Lewis, Rev. Br. G., 
Little, J. F., b.a., 

St. Mary’s Intermediate School, Athlone, . 

23 

St. George’s College, Kingstown, 

19 

Logan, Charles H., . 

Erasmus Smith’s School, Great Brunswick- 
street, Dublin. 

24 

Long, James C., 

Lynch, Edward D., b.a., . 

D’Israeli School, Rathvilly, 

13 

Intermediate and Civil Service Academy, 
Lismore. 

35 

Lynch, Rev. Br. M. A., . 

Christian Schools, Naas, .... 

39 

M'Clelland, W. J., m.a., . 

Collegiate School, Portarlington, 

35 

M 'Connell, Miss A., . 

Ladies’ Intermediate School, Antrim, 

22 

M‘Coy, Mrs., ..... 
M‘( hillough, Wm. C., 

St. Edmund’s Ladies' School, Clontarf, 

20 

Intermediate School, Mullingar, 

11 

M'Cutcheon, Miss Mary, . 

Rutland Ladies’ School, Dublin, 

82 

MacDermott, Miss Margaret, . 

Ladies’ School, Dungannou, 

13 

MacDonagh, A. A., m.a., . 

Avoca School, Blackrock, Co. Dublin, 

27 

M'Donnell, A. C., 

Royal School, Armagh, .... 

25 

M‘Donnell, Rev. ■{. P., 

Intermediate and University School, Tralee, 

22 

M'Elderry, Miss A., m.a., . 

Ladies’ School, Ballymouey, 

29 

M'Feeters, Rev. Jas., b.a., 

Rainey Endowed School, Magherafelt, 

45 

M'Grath, Sr. M. P., 

Dominican Convent, Eecles-street, Dublin, 

81 

M'Gumn, Rev. Wm., 

MTIugh, Very Rev. Chas., d.d., 

St. Murdoch’s Seminary, Ballina, 

17 

St. Columb's College, Londonderry, . 

61 

MTntosh, Henry S., m.a., 

Methodist College, Belfast, 

321 

MacKenzie, John, . , 

The Academy, Cookstown, 

32 

MacKillip, Miss Sara, 

Victoria High School, Londonderry, . 

157 

MKinney, The Misses, 

Mount Prospect School, Lisburn-rd., Belfast, 

57 

M'Loughlin, Rev. Br. D. II., , 

Christian Schools, Monaghan, . 

41 

M'Loughlin, Rev. R., p.p., 

St. Comau’s Intermediate School, Ros- 
common. 

26 

Macnamara, Rev. Canon A. D., 

Rochelle Seminary, Cork, . 

43 

M'Namara, Mrs. M. G, . 

Loreto Convent, Bray, 

61 

M‘Neili, Miss E., b.a., 

Collegiate -School, Brookvale-a venue, Belfast, 

98 

MHeill, James A., . 

Jampbell College, Belfast, 

114 

M'Phail, Miss Anna Maria, 

Roseville School, W icklow, 

1C 
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M'Phail, Miss Matilda. 

Ladies’ Collegiate School, Blackrock, Co. 
Dublin. 

38 

Madden, Mrs. M., 

Convent of Sacred Heart, Ferry bank, 
Waterford. 

24 

Madigan, Rev. Br. D. D., . 

Christian Schools. Wexford, 

138- 

Maguire, Miss Anna S., . 

Ladies’ College, Knock, Belfast, 

39 

Maguire, Sr. M. P., 

Convent of Sacred Heart, Lisburn, . 

21 

Maguire, Mrs. Teresa, 

Loreto Conveut, Kilkenny, 

46 

Maher, Rev. Br. J. R., 

Christian Schools, Westport, . 

37 

Maher, Very Rev. T., s.J., 

Sacred Heart College, Limerick, 

76 

Mahony, Mrs. M. K., 

Convent of Mercy, Queenstown, 

Convent La Sainte Union des Sacres 
Cceurs, Athlone. 

24 

Marie, Sr. D. M., 

34 

Martin, Miss Harriett A., 

High School for Girls. Cork, 

53 

Maxwall, J. E., 

Merchant Taylors’ Endowed School, Dublin, 

40 

Meany, Rev. Br. E. M., 

Christian Schools, Dungarvan, . 

56 

Mercer, Miss Mary, . 

The High School, Up. Mallow-st., Limei-ick, 

39 

Miles, Mrs. Elizabeth R., . 

Oriel College, Belfast, .... 
Chx-istian Schools, Ramsgrange, 

21 

Moane, Rev. Br. John H., 

14 

Moffett, Rev. Samuel, b.a., 

Preparatory and Intermediate School, 
Galgorm-road, Ballymena. 

20' 

Moles, James, .... 

Intermediate Academy, Castle - street, 
Ballymena. 

21 

Molony, Mrs. M. A., 

St. Mary’s Convent, Bruff, 

53 

Monypenny, Miss Mabel S., b.a., 

Victoria School, Kingstown, 

Masonic Boys’ School, Clonskeagh, . 

25 

Moore, James, .... 

80’ 

Moran, Rev. James A., s.M., 

Catholic University School, Lr. Leeson- 
street, Dublin. 

86 

Moran, Rev. Br. M. C., 

Christian Schools, Callan, 

30 

Morison, Rev. John, 

The Collegiate School, Tullylish, 

14 

Morris, Miss Jennie, 

Boliermeen Day School, Enniskillen, 

24 

Morrissy, Rev. Br. W. R., 

Christian Schools, Tuam, .... 
Christian Schools, Doneraile, . 

46 

Mulhall, Rev. Br. P.A., . 

24 

Mulhern, Rev. Edward, . 

St. Macartan’s Seminary, Monaghan, 

42 

Mulvany, Miss Isabella, b.a., 

Alexandra School, Dublin, . 

325 

Murphy, Rev. Andrew, 

St. Munchin’s College, Limerick, 

110 

Murphy, Miss Lizzie, 

Ladies’ Collegiate School, Bangor, 

20 

Murphy, Rev. Br. M. F., . 

Christian Schools, Drogheda, . 

54 

Murray, Mi’s. Mary C., 

Loreto Abbey, Corey, .... 

65 

Nelson, Miss j. C., . 

Alexandra School, Carrickfergus, 
Christian Schools, Tliurles, 

31 

Nolan, Rev. Br. J. IL, 

54 

Nolan, Rev. Br. Michael A., 

Christian Schools, Carrick-on-Suir, . 

56 

Norris, Rev. Br. John J., . 

Christian Schools, Cashel, 

30 

Nugent, Rev. Br. T. J., 

Christian Schools, Mount Sion, Waterford, 

128 

O’Callaghan, Fred. C., 

C. E. C. School, Kanturk, 

16 

O’Callaghan, Rev. Br. W. M., . 

Christian Schools, Synge-street, Dublin, . 

218 

O’Callaghan, Rev. Br. W. M., . 

Christian. Schools, Francis-street, Dublin, . 

46 

O’Connell, Very Rev. P., s.J., . 

St. Ignatius’ College, Galwav, . • . 

40 

O’Connor, Rev. D. II., 

St. Patrick’s, Newbridge, .... 

45 

Odevaine, Mrs. Christina, 

Loreto Convent, Enniscorthy, . 

34 


Loreto Convent, Wexford, 

33 

O’Donnell. Thomas, . 

Intermediate School, Killorglin, Co. Kerry, 

18 

O’Donoghue, Rev. Br. J. D., 

Christian Schools, Kilrush, 

34 

O’Driscoll, Rev. David, 

St. .Patrick's Seminary, Bruff’, . 

St. Brendan’s Seminary, Killarney, . 

33 

O’Leary, Very Rev. David, 

103 

O’Mahony, Rev. Br. J. A., 

Christian Schools, N. Richmond-street, 
Dublin. 

322 

O’Mahony, Mrs. M. E., 

Convent of Merc}’, Macroom, . 
St. Patrick’s Seminary, Tullow, 
Loreto Convent, Letterkenny, . 

33 

O’Neill, Rev. Br. Anthony, 

25 

O’Neill, Mrs. Mary E., 

14 

O’Reilly, Rev. Hugh, 

St. Colman’s College, Newry, . 

17 

O’Reilly, Very Rev. Michaei 

Carmelite College, Terenure, 

46 

Osbaldeston, Rev. Br. Win. B., 

Christian Schools, Dingle, 

25 

O’Shaughnessy, Mrs. Dora, 

Loreto Convent, Killarney, 

57 

O’Sullivan, Mrs. M. P., 

Convent intermediate Schoo 1, Ballyshann on, 

29 

Ovens, Mrs. A. M., . 

4, College-street, Armagh, 

15 

Owens, Mrs. M. F., . 

St. Louis’ Convent, Monaghan, 

45 

Park, Miss Mary, 

Ladies’ Collegiate School, Newcastle, Co. 
Down. 

20 

Parle, Mrs. Ellen, 

St. Mary’s Convent School, New Ross, 

20 
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Patton, Miss Annie S., 

Paul, Rev. Samuel, . 

Peacocke, Miss Eliza, 

Pierce, Rev. John G., 

Plunkett, Mrs. M. B., 
Prenclergast, Mrs. Josephine M. 
Prenderville, Rev. Br. R. J., 
Pyper, Hugh, . 

Pyper, James, . 

Radley, Joseph, 

Rainey, James H., . 

Redmond, Rev. Br. J. B., 

Redmond, Rev. Br. J. J., 

Reid, The Misses, 

Richards, Rev. T. P., 

Rooney, John W., . 

Rowan, Robert P., . 

Russell, Mrs. M. E., 

Russell and Dommel, the Misses, 
Ryan, Rev. Br. D. J., 

Ryan, Rev. Br. J. C., 

Ryan, Mrs. Josephine, 

Ryan, Rev. Br. Thos. J.. 

Ryan, Rev. Br. T. P., 

.Scully, Rev E. P., . 

Semple, Miss Eleanor, 

Seymour, Sr. M. P., 

Shannon, Mrs. M. J., 

Sharkey, Rev. T., c.c., 
iShaw, A. G., 

Sheedy, Rev. Br. R. A., 

Sheil, Mrs. S. M. P.,. 

Shekleton, Wm. A., m.a., 
Sheppard, Miss J., . 

Sheridan, Rev. N. T., 

Sherlock, Miss Anna, 

Slevin, Mrs. Mary P., 

Small, Miss Eleanor F., 

Smith, Miss Eliza M., 

Smith, Rev. W. W., 

Spear, The Misses, 

Speers, A., b.sc., 

Spillane, Rev. Br. J. M., 
Sproule, Miss Mary, 

Steele, Miss L. J., 

Stewart, James A., . 

Stonham, Rev. Frank, m.a. 
Stoops, W., M.A., 

Storey, W. A., 

Strahan, Rev. Br. James J. 
Stuart, Miss M. E., . 

Talbot, Mrs. M. de Sales, . 
Ternau, Madame Mary C., 
Thompson, Rev. Br. Columba, 

Thompson, Miss Marie, b.a., 

Towell, Miss Harriette, 

Trager, Ferdinand, b.a., . 
Troughton, Thomas, . 


Persons to' 

whom 

Schedules 


Ladies’Boarding and Day School, Duniris 
Bangor. 

Omagh 1 ntermediate School, 

High School, Manorhamilton, . 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Clondalkin, . 
Ursuline Convent, Thurles, 

Loreto College, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin 
Christian Schools, Charleville, . 
Intermediate School, Antrim-road, Belfast 
Belfast Mercantile College, Belfast, . 

Ulster Provincial School, Lisburn, . 
Intermediate School, Moy, 

Christian Schools, N. Bruns wick -street 
Dublin. 

Christian Schools, Ennistymon, 

Ladies’ Collegiate School, Welling ton-park 
House, Belfast. 

King’s Hospital, Oxmantown, Dublin, 

The Academy, Wicklow, . 

Intermediate School, Nelson-street, Tralee, 
Convent of Mercy, Newry, 

Holywood School, Millbank, Holywood 
Christian Brothers’ College, Cork, . 
Christian Schools, Midleton, 

Loreto Abbey, Dalkey, Co. Dublin, . 
Christian Schools, Portarlington, 

Christian Schools, Belfast, 


Seminary, Dominick-street, 


Carmelite 
Dublin. 

Rathgar School, Rathgar-road, Dublin, 

St. A loysius’ School, St Marie’s of the Isle, 
Cork. 

Loreto Convent, Omagh, . 

St. Kevin’s, Castlerea, 

Intermediate School, Midleton, 

Christian Schools, Mitchelstown, 

St. Mary’s University College, Merrion- 
square, Dublin. 

Primrose Grange School, Sligo, 

St. Luke’s Girls’ Boarding and Day School, 
Montpelier, Cork 
St. Peter’s College, Wexford, . 

Private School, A thy, . 

St. Mary’s Convent School, Athy, . 
Ladies’ Intermediate School, Ramelton, . 
Ladies’ School, William-street, Waterford, 
St. Fauglman’s College, Roscai’bery, 
Norfolk School, Rathgar, 

Upper Sullivan School, Holywood, . 
Christian Schools, Armagh, 

Ladies’ School, Mallow-street, Limerick, . 
Misses Steele’s School, Ballymote,. . 
Academical Institution, Boyle, 

Fermoy College, Fermoy, . 

Newry Intermediate School, 

Mardylte Intermediate School, Skibbereen, 
Christian Schools, Kingstown, . 
Intermediate School, Sligo, 

St. Mary’s Convent School, Arklow, 
Madame Ternau’s School, Warrenpoint, . 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Patrician School, 
Galway. 

Ladies’ Collegiate School, Belmont Park, 
Belfast. 

The Hall School, Belgrave-square, Monks- 
town, Co. Dublin. 

Gracehill Academy, Ballymena, 

Collegiate and Intermediate School, Manor- 
hamilton. 


22 

10 

57 

45 

72 

40 

18 


66 

30 

61 

153 


29 

15 

12 

43 

41 


40 

18 

31 
65 
34 
12 
12 
17 

32 
40 
16 
55 
15 

44 

17 


35 

31 
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xliv INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


CLASS A. — continued. 


Name. 

School. 

No. on 
School Roll, 
Nov., 1897. 

Vaughan, Miss H. E., 

Ladies’ Collegiate School, Kilkenny, 

31 

Wade, Miss G. C., . 

Morehampton House, Dublin, . 

71 


St. Mary’s Christian Schools, Clonmel, 



Ladies' School, Newtownards, . 

15 


Christian Schools, Limerick, 

135 


High School, Dublin, .... 



Leinster Seminary, Leinster-vd,, Rathmines, 


Williams, Miss Jessie C., . 

Leoville Girls’ Collegiate School, Blackrock , 
Co. Dublin. 

25 

Wilson, Miss Emma, 

Stephen-street School, Sligo, 

28 


Royal-terrace School, Kingstown, 



Collegiate School, Monaghan, . 


Worthington, Miss Isabella, 

Miss Worthington’s School, Strabane, 

15 

Wright, William, LL.D., 

Lismore College, Lismore, 



Harrington College, Harrington-st., Dublin, 

21 

Young, MisS E. M. W., 

Private School, Ricliardson-street, Mount- 
pottinger, Belfast, .... 


Young, Miss Frances A. M., 

Belgrave School, Belgrave-rd., Rathmines, 



Class B. CLASS 33. 

Examiners 
under the ^ 


EXAMINEES UNDER THE INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
BOARD FOE IRELAND, 



Subject. 

Adeney, Walter E., d.sc., f.i.c., 

Chemistry. 

Alexander, J. J., m.a., ..... 

Mathematics. 


English. 

Allman, George J., ll.d., .... 

Mathematics. 

Amours, -1. F., b. es l., 

French. 


Botany. 

Armour, Rev. J. B., m.a., .... 

Greek and Latin. 

Atkinson, George M., ..... 

Drawing. 

Bacon, John W., M.A., ..... 

French. 


French. 


English. 

Barrere, A. 

French. 


Mathematics. 

Barrington-Ward, M. J., m.a., 

Domestic Economy. 

Barry, Rev. A. L., ll.d., .... 

English. 


English. 


Greek and Latin. 

Bergin, William, m.a., ..... 

Mathematics. 

Bernard, Rev. J. FI., m.a., .... 

Mathematics. 

Blayney, Alexander, m.a., 

Botany. 

Boielle, James, b.a., ..... 

French. 


English. 


Shorthand. 

Browne, J. J., 

Arithmetic and Book-keeping 


German. 


Shorthand. 


Natural Philosophy. 

Butler, W. F., m.a,, .... 

French. 


French. 


Greek and Latin. 

Carmichael, Rev. F. F., ll.d., 

English. 


Drawing. 

Coffey, George, b.e., . . . . 

Natural Philosophy. 

Coghlan, Rev. Daniel, 

English. 
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APP. IX.— PERSONS TO WHOM SCHEDULES WERE ISSUED, xlv 


CLASS B. — continued. 


Name. 

Subject. 

Colclough, John D., . . . . 

English. 

Cooke, John, m.a., ..... 

English. 

Coyne, William P., m.a., 

English. 

Daly, Mary, ....... 

Domestic Economy. 

Decoudun, Lydie, ...... 

French. 

Dilworth, W. J., m.a., ..... 

Mathematics. 

Dixon, A. E., m.d., 

Chemistry. 

Dixon, Henry H., b.a., ..... 

Botany. 

Doherty, J. J., ll.d., ..... 

Natural Philosophy. 

Donnellan, Rev. Jas., ..... 

English. 

Donovan, R., b.a., ..... 

English. 

Dougan, T. W., m.a., 

Greek and Latin. 

Dowd, Rev. James, b.a., .... 

Arithmetic and Book-keeping. 

Dowling, E. J. Hughes, b.a., 

Mathematics. 

Dowling, P. A. E., b.a., .... 

Mathematics. 

Doyle, Charles F., m.a., .... 

Greek and Latin. 

England, John, m.a., ..... 

Mathematics. 

Evans, Rev. H., d.d., ..... 

English. 

Farrelly, Daniel, . 

Arithmetic and Book-keeping. 

Fitzgibbon, H. M., m.a., .... 

English. 

Fitzpatrick, Stephen, ..... 

Arithmetic and Book-keeping. 

Flannery, T., 

Celtic. 

Fogarty, Rev. M., . 

English. 

Fry, M. W. J., m.a., ..... 

Mathematics. 

Gallaher, Fannie M., ..... 

Domestic Economy. 

Gibney, James J., m.a., ..... 

Mathematics. 

Gick. Thomas, mus.d., 

Theory of Music. 

Goligher, W. A,, m.a-, 

Greek and Latin. 

Graham, William, m.a., 

English. 

Griffin, Robert W., m.a., .... 

Mathematics. 

Guilgault, U. D. Leony, .... 

French. 

Hamilton, Rev. A. B., M.A., .... 

Greek and Latin. 

Harrison, W. Jerome, . . 

Domestic Economy. 

Henry, Rev. J. Edgar, m.a., .... 

English. 

Hogan, Rev. Edmund, S.J., .... 

Celtic. 

Hogan, Rev. J. F., 

French. 

Holt, Henry, ...... 

Shorthand. 

Hyde, Douglas, li„d., 

Celtic. 


Mathematics. 

Irwin, Yen. Charles K., D.D., 

Arithmetic and Book-keeping. 

Janau, Elphege, . . . . • . • 

French. 


Mathematics. 


Mathematics. 


Mathematics. 

Joly, John, D.sc., . . . 

Natural Philosophy. 

Joyce, P. W., ll.d., 

English. 

4 Jozfc, T. R. G., mus. d., 

Theory of Music. 

Keene. Charles II., M.A., .... 

Greek and Latin. 

Kelleher, Stephen B., m.a., . 

Mathematics. 

Kelly, Verv Rev. J. J. Canon, 

Greek and Latin. 

Kelly, Patrick, ...... 

Mathematics. 

Kingston, Eileen, b.a., . . . ... 

English. 

Langman, A. W. F., 

Drawing. 


Mathematics. 


Mathematics. 

Leebody, John R., D.sc., .... 

Mathematics. 

Letts, Edmund A., ph.d., .... 

Chemistry. 


Drawing. 

Lyster, Arthur E., m.a., . . . 

Mathematics. 

Lyster, Thomas W., m.a., . . • 

English. 


Arithmetic and Book-keeping. 

M'Bride, Rev. J. B., b.a., . 

English. 


Class B. 
Examiners 
under the 
Intermediate 
Education 
Board for 
Ireland. 
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xlvi INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


Persons to 
Schedules 
were issued. 

Class B. 
Examiners 

Intermediate 
Education 
Board for . 
Ireland. 


CLASS B. — continued. 


N ‘“* 

Subject. 

M ‘Car thy, Rev. B., d.d., .... 

Celtic. 

MacDonald, Rev. Walter, d.d., 

English. 

M'Hugh, Michael, m.b., . 

Chemistry. 

Macken, James J., b.a , .... 

English. 

MacMullan, S. J., M.A., .... 

English. 

M'Neill, Hugh A., b.a., .... 

Greek and Latin. 

Macran, Henry S., m.a., .... 

English. 

MacRory, Rev. Joseph, d.d., 

Greek and Latin. 

M'Weeney, Edmond J., m.a., 

French. 

M'Weeney, Henry C., m.a., . 

Mathematics. 

Magennis, William, m.a., .... 

English. 

Maguire, Rev. E., d.d., .... 

Greek and Latin. 

Mannix, Rev. D., . 

Greek and Latin. 

Marks, J. Christian, mos.d., .... 

Theory of Music. 

Molohan, John P., m.a., .... 

Greek and Latin. 

Moore, Elizabeth, ...... 

Domestic Economy. 

Moran, Rev. Francis, m.a., .... 

Mathematics. 

Morgan, Rev. W. Moore, ll.d., 

French. 

Moss, Richard J., f.c.s., .... 

Chemistry. 

Mulcahy, Rev. Cornelius, ... 

English. 

Murphy, Rev. J. E. H., m.a., 

Celtic. 

Murphy, Katharine, m.a., .... 

English. 

Murphy, Rev. W. H., d.d., . 

Italian. 

Nicolls, A. J., LL.B., ...... 

English. 

O’Brien, Edward S., b.a., b.e., 

Drawing. 

O’Connor, George R., .... 

Arithmetic and Book-keeping 

O’Dea, Henry, b.a., .... 

Greek and Latin. 

O’Doherty, Rev. P. A., 

Mathematics. 

Oger, Victor, ...... 

French. 

O’Keefe, Rev. B., d.d., 

Italian. 

O’Leary, Rev. Patrick, d.d., . 

English. 

O’Loan, Rev Daniel, d.d., .... 

English. 

Orr, William M‘F., m.a., .... 

Mathematics. 

Panion, Arthur W., m.a., .... 

Mathematics. 

Park, John, m.a., d.litt., .... 

English. 

Power, Rev. Thomas R., 

Mathematics. 

Pratt, J. Dallas, m.d., .... 

Chemistry. 

Prendergast, P. J., 

Drawing. 

Preston, Thomas, m.a., . 

Natural Philosophy 

Purser, Louis C., d.litt., .... 

Greek and Latin. 

Rambaut, Arthur A., m.a., , . 

Mathematics. 

Rea, James C., b.a., ..... 

Mathematics. 

Ricci, Luigi, ...... 

Italian. 

Rice, Rev. James, b.d., .... 

Greek and Latin. 

Roberts, Rev. W. R. Westropp, m.a. 

Mathematics. 

Rogers, Brendan J., 

Theory of Music. 

Russell, R., m.a., ...... 

Mathematics. 

Rutherford. II. E., m.a , .... 

Greek and Latin. 

Ryan, Charles, ...... 

Shorthand. 

Ryan, Rev. Innocent, ..... 

Greek and Latin. 

•Sandford, Philip G., m.a., . . . . 

Greek and Latin. 

.Savage- Armstrong, G. F., m.a., 

English. 

Scott, W. A., M.A., ..... 

Natural Philosophy. 

Scully, T., b.e., 

Drawing. 

Selss, A. M., m.a., ..... 

German. 

Semple, R. J., m.a., 

English. 

Seymour, Joseph, mus.b., .... 

Theory of Music 

Sigerson, George, m.d., .... 

Botany. 

Smith, Rev. Charles, m.a., .... 

Mathematics. 

Smith, Joseph, mus.d., . . . . • . 

Theory of Music, 

Smyth, Rev. J. Paterson, b.a., 

English. 

Spencer. Frederic, m.a., .... 

French. 

Starkie, W- J- M., m.a., .... 

Greek and Latin. 
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APP. IX.— PERSONS TO WHOM SCHEDULES WERE ISSUED, xlvii 


CLASS B. — continued. 


N ““- 

Subject 

Steele, L. E., m.a., .... 

English. 

Steinberger, V., m.a., ..... 

German. 

Stewart, John H., b.a., . . 

Natural Philosophy. 

Story, Marv, m.a., 

English. 

Sutcliffe, Rev. Thomas, b.a., . 

Arithmetic and Book-keeping. 

Tarleton, Francis A., ll.d., . 

Mathematics. 

Taylor, .John F., b.a., 

English. 

Thrift, W. E., m.a., 

Mathematics. 

Todd, Mary B., 

Domestic Economy. 

Tristram, Rev. J. W., m.a., 

Arithmetic and Book-keeping. 

Tyrrell, R. Y., m.a., ..... 

Greek and Latin. 

Wheeler, Rev. T., S.J., . 

Spanish. 

White, Dudley J., b.a., .... 

Greek and Latin. 

Whitton, F. A., 

Arithmetic and Book-keeping. 

Whitty, R. C. I., m.a , . 

English. 

Wilkins, Rev. George, m.a., .... 

Greek and Latin. 

Wilson, Herbert, b.a., ..... 

Greek and Latin. 

Wright, Edward P., M.D., .... 

Botany. 


Schedules 
•were issued. 

Class B. 
Examiners 
under the 
Intermediate 
Education 
Board for 
Ireland. 


CLASS G. Class O. 

Archbishops 
and Bishops, 
&c. 


ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS, AND THE MODERATOR OF 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Name. 

Title. 

Alexander, His Grace Most Rev. William, 
Archdall, The Right Rev. Mervyn, 

Lord Archbishop of Armagh. 
Lord Bishop of Killaloe. 

Beatty, Rev. W. ..... 
Browne, Most Rev. James, 

Browne, Most Rev. Robert, . 
Brownrigg, Most Rev. Abraham, . 

Moderator of the General Assembly. 
Lord Bishop of Ferns. 

Lord Bishop of Cloyne. 

Lord Bishop of Ossory. 

Chadwick, Right Rev. George A., . 
Clancy, Most Rev. John, 

Coffey, Most Rev. John, 

Conrny, Most Rev. John, 

Croke, His Grace Most Rev. Tlios. W., . 
[Crozier, Right Rev. John B., 

Lord Bishop of Derry. 

Lord Bishop of Elphin. 
Lord Bishop of Kerry. 

Lord Bishop of Kiilala. 
Lord Archbishop of Cashel. 
Lord Bishop oi Ossory. 

Day, The Right Rev. Maurice, 
Donnelly, Most Rev. Nicholas, 

Lord Bishop of Cashel. 
Lord Bishop of Canea. 

Elliott, Right Rev. Alfred G., 

Lord Bishop of Kilmoi - e. 

Graves, Right Rev. Charles, . 

Lord Bishop of Limerick. 

Healy, Most Rev. John, . . . 

Henry, Most Rev. Henry, 

Hoare, Most Rev. Joseph, 

Lord Bishop of Clonfert. 

Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 

Lord Bishop ofArdagh and Clonmacnoise; 

Keene, Most Rev. James B., . 

Lord Bishop of Meath. 

Logue, His Eminence Cardinal, 
Lyster, Most Rev. John, 

Lord Archbishop of Armagh. 
Lord Bishop of Achonry. 

M'Connack, Most Rev. Francis J., . 
M'Evilly, His Grace Most Rev J., . 

Lord Bishop of Galway and Kilmacduagh. 
Lord Archbishop of Tuam. 
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Persons to 
whom 
Schedules 
were issued. 


Glass 0. 
Archbishops 
and Bishops, 


xlviii - INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


CLASS C. — continued. 


Name. 

Title. 

M'Gennis, Most Rev. Edward, 
M'Givern, Most Rev. Thomas, 
M ‘Redmond, Most Rev. T., 
Meade, Right Rev. William E., 

Lord Bishop of Kilmore. 
Lord Bishop of Dromore. 
Lord Bishop of Killaloe. 
Lord Bishop of Cork. 

Nulty, Most Rev. Thomas, 

Lord Bishop of Meath. 

O’Callaghan, Most Rev. T. A., 
O’Doherty, Most Rev. John Keys, . 
O’Donnell, Most Rev. Patrick, 
O’Dwyer, Most Rev. Edward, 
O’Sullivan, Right Rev. James, 
Owens, Most Rev. Richard, . 

Lord Bishop of Cork. 
Lord Bishop of Derry. 
Lord Bishop of Raphoe. 
Lord Bishop of Limerick. 
Lord Bishop of Tuam. 
Lord Bishop of Clogher. 

Peacoeke, His Grace Most Rev. Joseph, . 

Lord Archbishop of Dublin. 

Sheehan, Most Rev. R. A., 

Stack, The Right Rev. Charles M., 

Lord Bishop of Waterford and Lismore. 
Lord Bishop of Clogher. 

Welland, The Right Rev. Thomas J., 

Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 


CLASS D. 


IRISH MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


' Name. 

Name. 

Abraham, William. 

Field, William. 

Ambrose, Robert. 

Finucane, John. 

Arnold-Foster, Hugh 0. 

Flavin, M. 

Austin, Michael. 

Flynn, G. C. 

Atkinson, Right Hon. J. 

Fox, J. F. 

Barry, Edward. 

Gibney, J. 

Barton, Dunbar. 

Blake, Hon. Edward. 
Burke-Roche, Hon. James B. 

Gilhooly, James. 

Hammond, John. 

[ Campbell, James H. 

Haslett, Sir James. 
Harrington, T. 

Carew, J. L. 

Hayden, J. P. 

Carson, Right Hon. E. H. 

Healy, Maurice. 

Carville, P. G. PI. 

Healy, T. J. 

Clancy, J. J. 

Healy, T. M. 

Collery, B. 

Hemphill, Right Hon. C. H. 

Commins. Andrew. 

Hill, Captain Arthur. 

Condon, Thomas J. 

Hogan, J. F. 

Corbett, W. J. 
Crean, Edward. 

Jameson, Major. 


Johnston, William. 

Curran, T. B. 

Jordan, Jeremiah. 

Curran, Thomas. 
Daly, James. 

Kilbride, Denis. 
Knox, E. F. Vesey. 

Dane, R. M. 
Davitt, Michael. 

Lea, Sir Thomas. 

Dillon, John, 

Lecky, Right Hon. W. E 

Donnelan, (‘apt. 
Doogan, Patrick. 

Macaleese, D. 

Engledew, C. J. 

Macartney, W. G. Ellison. 
McCalmont, Captain. 

Esmonde, Sir Thomas. 

McCalmont, Colonel. 

Farrell. J. P. 

McCartan, M. 
McCarthy, Justin. 

Farrell. T. J. 

McDermott, Patrick 

Firench, P. 

MacDonneli, M. A. 
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CLASS D.— -continued. 


N“' 

Name. 

M'Ghee, Richard. 


McHugh, Edward. 
McHugh, Patrick A. 

Power, P. J. 

MacNeill, J. G. Swift. 


Mandeville, F. 

Redmond, W. H. 

Minch, M. J. 


Molloy, B. C. 

Roche, John. 

Morris, Samuel. 
Mumaghan, George. 

Russell, Thomas W. 

Saunderson, Colonel. 
Shee, J. J. 

•O’Connor, Arthur. 

Slieehy, David. 

O’Connor, James. 

Sullivan, Donal. 

O’Brien, J. F. X. 
O’Brien, Patrick. 

Sullivan,. T. D 

O’Brien, P. J. 

Tanner, C. K. D. 

O’Keeffe, Francis A. 


O’Kelly, J. J. 
O’Malley, William. 

Tully, Jasper. 

O’Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens. 
Parnell, J. H. 

Waring, Colonel. 
Wolff, G. W. 

Pinkerton, John. 

Young, Samnel. 


Persona to 
whom 
Sohedules 
wore issued. 

Class D. 
Irish Members 
of Parliament. 


CLASS E. 

LORD MAYORS, MAYORS, AND CHAIRMEN OF TOWN aims. 

Lord Mayors, 

COMMISSIONERS IN IRELAND. SS3£S 

Town Commis- 

— — — — — — — — — — — — — — sloners. 

Title. 


The Lord Mayor of Dublin. 

The Lord Mayor of Belfast. 

The Mayor of Clonmel. 

The Mayor of Cork. 

The Mayor of Drogheda. 

The Mayor of Kilkenny. 

The Mayor of Limerick. 

The Mayor of Londonderry. 

The Mayor of Sligo. 

The Mayor of Waterford. 

The Mayor of Wexford. 

The Chairman, Town Commissioners of Antrim, 


Do. 

do. 

Ardee. 

Do. 

do. 

Arklow. 

Do. 

do. 

Armagh. 

Do. 

do. 

Athlone. 

Do. 

do. 

Athy. 

Do. 

do. 

Aughnacloy. 

Do. 

do. 

Bagnalstown. 

Do. 

do. 

Balbriggan. 

Do. 

do. 

Ballina. 

Do. 

do. 

Ballinasloe. 

Do. 

do. 

Ballybay. 

Do. 

do. 

Ballymena. 

Do. 

do. 

Ballymoney. 

Do. 

do. 

Ballyshannon. 

Do. 

do. 

Banbridge, 

Do. 

do. 

Bandon. 

Do. 

do. 

Bangor, Down. 

Do. 

do. 

Belturbet. 

Do. 

do. 

•' Blackrock. 

Do. 

do. 

Boyle. 

Do. 

do. 

Bray. 

Do. 

do. 

Callan. 
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to whom 
Schedules 
were issued. 

Class E. 
Lord Mayors, 
Mayors, and 
Chairmen of 
Town Commis- 
sioners. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


CLASS E. — continued. 


Title. 

The Chairman, Town Commissioners of Carlow. 

Do. 

do. 

Carrickfergus. 

Do. 

do. 

Carrickmacross. 

Do. 

do. 

Carrick-on-Suir. 

Do. 

do. 

Cashel. 

Do. 

do. 

Castlebar. 

Do. 

do. 

Castleblayney. 

Do. 

do. 

Cavan. 

Do. 

do. 

Clonakilty. 

Do. 

do. 

Clones. 

Do. 

do. 

Glonliffe. 

Do. 

do. 

Clontarf. 

Do. 

do. 

Coleraine. 

Do. 

do. 

Cookstown. 

Do. 

do. 

Cootehill. 

Do. 

do. 

Dalkey. 

Do. 

do. 

Downpatrick. 

Do. _ 

do. 

Dundalk. 

Do. 

do. 

Dungannon. 

Do. 

do. 

Dungarvan. 

Do. 

do. 

Dromore. 

Do. 

do. 

Drumcondra. 

Do. 

do. 

Ennis. 

Do. 

do. 

Enniscorthy. 

Do. 

do. 

Enniskillen. 

Do. 

do. 

Fermoy. 

Do. 

do. 

Fethard, Tipperary. 

Do. 

do. 

Galway. 

Do. 

do. 

Gilford. 

Do. 

do. 

Glasnevin. 

Do. 

do. 

Gorey. 

Do. 

do. 

Granard. 

Do. 

do. 

Holywood. 

Do. 

do. 

Keady. 

Do. 

do. 

Kells. 

Do. 

do. 

Killarney. 

Do. 

do. 

Killiney. 

Do. 

do. 

Kilmainham. 

Do. 

do. 

Kilrush. 

Do. 

do. 

Kingstown. 

Do. 

do. 

Kinsale. 

Do. 

do. 

Larne. 

Do. 

do. 

Letterkenny 

Do. 

do. 

Limavady. 

Do. 

do. 

Lisburn. 

Do. 

do. 

Lismore. 

Do. 

do. 

Listowel. < 

Do. 

do. 

Longford. 

Do. 

do. 

Loughrea. 

Do. 

do. 

Lurgan. 

Do. 

do. 

Mallow. 

Do. 

do. 

Mary boro’. 

Do. 

do. 

Midleton. 

Do. 

do. 

Monaghan. 

Do. 

do. 

Mountmellick. 

Do. 

do. 

Mullingar. 

Do. 

do. 

Naas. 

Do. 

do. 

Navan. 

Do. 

do. 

Nenagh. 

Do. 

do. 

•Newbridge. 


do. 

New Ross. 

•Do. 

do. 

Newry. 

Do. 

do. 

Newtownards. 

Do. 

do. 

Omagh. 


do. 

Parsonstown. 

Do. 

do. 

Pembroke Township; 

Do. 

do. 

Portadown. 

Do. 

do. 

Queenstown. 

Do. 

do. 

Rathkeale. 

Do. 

do. 

Rathmines. 

Do. 

do. 

Roscommon. 

Do. 

do. 

Skibbereen. 
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CLASS E. — continued. 


li 


Title. 


The Chairman, Towi 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Commissioners of 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 
do. 

' do. 


Strabane. 

Tandragee. 

Templemore. 

Thurles. 

Tipperary. 

Tralee. 

Trim. 

Team. 

Tul lam ore. 

Warrenpoint. 

Westport. 

Wicklow. 

Youghal. 


Chairmen of 
Town Commis- 


CLASS F. 

FELLOWS, PROFESSORS, COUNCIL OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF DUBLIN. 


K “*- 

Name. 

Abbott, Thomas K, d.litt. 
Atkinson, Robert, ll.d. 

Barlow, Rev. J. W., m.a. 
Burnside, W. S., D.sc. 
Bury, J. B., m.a. 

Cathcart, George L., m.a. 

Ingram, J. K., ll.d. 

Jellett, Very Rev. H., d.d. 
Leech, H. Brougham, m.a., ll.d. 
Mahaffy, Rev. J. P., d.d. 

Conner, Rev. R. M., d.d. 
Crawley, W. J. Chetwode, ll.d. 

O’Sullivan, H. C., m.a. 

Culverwell, E. P., m.a. 


Cunningham, D. J., m.d., f.r.s. 

Purser, Frederick, d.litt. 

Dowden, Edward, ll.d. 

Reynolds, J. Emerson, m.d,, f.r.s, 
Robertson, E. S., m.a. 

Exham, G. A., m.a. 



FitzGei'akl, G. E., d.sc., f.r.s. 

Smyly, G. J., m.a. 

Gray, Rev. Thomas, m.a. 
Gwynn, E. J., m.a. 

Traill, Anthony, ll.d. 

Gwynn, Rev. John, d.d. 

Williamson, Benjamin, d.sc. 


Class P. 
Fellows, Pro- 
fessors, Council 
of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. 


Fellows, Seere- 

SENATORS, FELLOWS, SECRETARIES OF THE ROYAL 
UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND, 


Name. 

Name. 

Arnold, Thomas, m.a. 

Darlington, Rev. J., m.a. 

!wi. 


Birmingham, A., m.d. 


Blennerhassett, Sir llowlaud, Bart. 


Browne, Rev. H. m.a. 

Donnan, F. G., m.a. 

Campbell, John, m.d. 

Finlay, Rev. T. A , m.a. 

Cox, Michael F., m.d. 

Hamilton, Rev. Thomas, m.a., d d 

Cruise, Sir Francis, m.d. 

Hayden, Mary T. . m a. 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


Persons to , 

Schedules 
■were issued. 


Class G, 
Senators, 
Fellows, 
Secretaries of 
the Royal 
University 
of Ireland. 


CLASS G. — continued. 


Name. 

Name. 

Hogan, Rev. E. 

Nowlan, Rev. T. P., M.A. 

Hogan, P. J., m.a. 

O’Brien, Right Hon. Mr. Justice. 


Purser, John, ll.d. 

M'Elderry, R. K., m.a. 

M'Grath, Joseph, ll.d. 

Redington, Right Hon. C. T., m.a. 

Meredith, J. C., ll.d. 

Ryan, Mary, M.A. 

Moffett, Sir Thomas, ll.d. 

Molloy, Right Rev. Monsig., D.n., ti.se. 

Shaw, His Honor J udge, Q.C., ll.d. 

Morton, W. B., m.a. 

Nicholas, Rev. William, d.d. 
Nixon, Sir Christopher, m.d. 

Thompson, D. W., m.a. 
Woodburn, Rev. G., m.a. 


n B CLASS H. 

Class H. 

Presidents, 

Siteoreof PRESIDENTS, VICE-PRESIDENTS, PROFESSORS OF THE FOLLOWING COL- 
Coiieges. ' LEGES THE QUEEN’S COLLEGES ; UNIVERSITY COT, LEGE, DUBLIN ; ST. 

PATRICK’S COLLEGE, MAYNOOTH ; ASSEMBLY’S COLLEGE, BELFAST; ALL 
HALLOWS COLLEGE, DUBLIN; HOLY CROSS COLLEGE, CLONLIFFE ; ST. 
PATRICK’S COLLEGE, THURLES ; ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, WATERFORD; 
MUNGRET COLLEGE, LIMERICK; ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, DUBLIN. 


PRESIDENTS AND VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Name. 

Description or Address 

Byrne, Rev. Vincent, 

Rector, Mungret College, Limerick. 

Gargan, Right Rev. Monsignor, 

President, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 

Killen, Rev. Dr., 

President, Assembly’s College, Belfast. 

Moore, Very Rev. James, C.M., 

Vice-President, All Hallows College, Drumcondra. 

O’Dea, Rev. Thomas, D.D., 

Vice-President, Maynooth. 

Ryan, Very Rev. Canon, . 

President, St. Patrick’s College, Thurles. 

Sheehv, Rev. W., d.d., 

President, St. John’s College, Waterford. 

Walsh, Rev. M., 

President, Holy Cross College, Clonliffe. 


PROFESSORS. 


Name. 

Name. 


Queen’s College, Cork. 

Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Anglin, A. H., m.a. 

Cunningham, R. 0 ., m.d. 

Dixon, A. E., m.d. 

Dill, Samuel, m.a. 

Hartog, M M., m.a.,d.sc. 

FitzGerald, Maurice, b.a. 

Jack, A., m.a. 

Meissner, A. L. 

Lewis, B., m.a. 
Stokes, G. J., m.a. 
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APP. ]X.— PERSONS TO WHOM SCHEDULES WERE ISSUED. 

CLASS H. — continued . 


liii 


Queen’s College, Galway. 
Anderson, Alexander m.a. 
Senier, A., ph.d. 


Johnson, T., D.sc. 
Lyon, James, m. a. 
O’Reilly, J. P., .m.r.i.a. 


Persons to 

Schedules 
were Issued. 

Class H. 
Presidents, 
Vice- 
Presidents, 
Professors of 
certain 
Colleges. 


Townsend, E., m.a. 


St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 


Hickey, Rev. M. 


Royal College of Science. 


Lennon, Rev. Francis, d.d. 


Barrett, W. F., f.r.s.e. 


Sheehan, Rev. M. 


Cole, Grenville A. J., f.g.s. 

Haddon, A. C., n.sc. 

Hartley, Professor W. N., f.r.s 


All Hallows College, Dublin. 
Bedford, H., b.a. 


Oommisstoners 

COMMISSIONERS OF EDUCATION IN IRELAND, EDUCATIONAL 
ENDOWMENTS (IRELAND) COMMISSION, COMMISSION 
ON MANUAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION, AND PIEADS 
OF TEACHING ORDERS IN IRELAND. 


N ‘”“- 

Name. 

Byrne, Right Rev. Monsignor, p.p., 

M'Ginley, Very Rev. J. 

V.G. 

M'Mullen, Rev. Wallace, d.d. 

Carton, R. P., Q.c. 

Maxwell, Rev. Brother. 

Coyne, Very Rev. Canon, p.p. 

Molloy, W. R. J. 

Craig, His Honor Judge. 
Edgar, Rev. R. M'Cheyne, d.d. 

Monahan, J. II., Q.c. 
Murphy, N. D., m.a. 

FitzGibbon Right Hon. Lord Justice. 

Shaw, Captain T. B. 
Sti - onge, J. H., Esq., Q.c. 

Hamilton, Rev. J. M., a.m. 
Harrington, Stanley, b.a. 

Struthers, J. 

Keating, Very Rev. Patrick, s.J. 

Wilson, Rev. H. B., d.d. 


CLASS L. 

TEACHEKS. 

*“ • 

Description or Address. 

Allison, W. W. B., b.a., . 

Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Londonderry. 

Bodkin, Rev. R. C., C.M., 
Brady, J ohn Banks, 

Brenan, James, r.h.a., 

Bruce, D., .... 

Buckley, M., . 

Bury, Miss, b.a., . , 

t Byrne, Rev. W., C.M., 

Professor, St. Vincent’s College, Castleknock. 
Secretary Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers. 

Head Master, Dublin Metropolitan School of Art. 
Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Cork. 
Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Cork. 
Ladies’ Intermediate School, Wexford. 

St. Joseph’s, Blackrock 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION 


Persons to 
Schedules ^ 


CLASS L. — continued. 


Name. 


Description > 


1 Address. 


Cerf, Albert J. W., m.a., 
Comerton, Jas., b.a., 
Condon, E., b.a., 
Condon, P. F., b.a., 
Conlin, W., b.a., 


. Professor of Languages, 10, St. Mary’s-road, S., Dublin 
. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Cork. 

. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Youghal. 

. Mem. Assoc. Inter. & Univ. Teachers, Cabra-rd., Dublin. 
. Mem. Assoc. Inter. & Univ. Teachers, Lr. Pembroke-st. 


Daly, Rev. James, s.J., 
Dempsey, P., b.a., 
Dowds, A. E., b.a., . 

Ennis, G. R., m.a., . 


. Clongowes Wood College. 

. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Rathmines. 

. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Trinity College. 

. Mein. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Waterford. 


Farley, R. P., . 
FitzGerald, M. F., b.a., 


. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Masonic School, 
Clonskeagh. 

. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Waterford. 


Getz, J. L. F„ 
Gillespie, B., b.a., 


. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Waterford. 
. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Belfast. 


Haugh, J. J., b.a., . 
Henry, R. M., b.a., . 
Hermann, Walter, pii.d., 
Hockett, Ed., b.a., . 
Hunter, S. J., m.a., ll.b., 


. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Merrion. 

. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Belfast. 

. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Belfast. 

. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Blackhall-place. 
. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Coleraine. 


Keating, J., b.a., 
Keillor, W. R., 


. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Cork. 

. Professor in Avoca School, Blackrock, Co. Dublin. 


Lynch, E. D., b.a., 


. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Lismore. 


M'Donnell, A. C., m.a., 
MKinley, J. M., b.a., 

M'Quade, R., m.a., . 
Maguire, J. E., b.a., 
Malone, P. P., m.a., 
Moore, Brice, ll.d., . 

Nevin, W., ll.b., 

O’Callaghan, J., b.a., 

/ O’Connor, M. J., 

O’Hea, Miss Mary, . 
Oldham, Miss, 

Price, G. F., b.a., . • 

Quinlan, D. W., 


. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Armagh. 

. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, 4, Pembroke- 
street, Lower. 

. 24, Lr. Beech wood-avenue, Dublin. 

. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Blackrock. 

. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Cork. 

. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Sandymount 
Academical Institution. 

. Mem. AssOc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Antrim-road, 
Belfast. 

. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Carrick-on-Suir. 

. Mem. Assoc. Intel 1 , and Univ. Teachers, King-st., Coi'k. 

. Professor of Elocution, &c., Lr. Leeson-street, Dublin. 

. Secretary, Central Assoc, of Irish Schoolmistresses, 
Dublin. 

. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Campbell Col- 
lege, Belfast. 

. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Tipperary. 


Scott, Douglas, b.a., 
Seale, E. G., b.a., . 

Seale, Thomas H., . 
Shannon, 0., m.a., ll.d., 

Shaw, James, b.a., . 
Sheldon, C., m.a., 
Stanley, John, 

. Stoer, J. E., 

Strassburg, Dr. P. E., 


. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Trinity College. 
. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers. 

. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers. 

. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Christian 
Schools, Wexford. 

. Royal Academy, Belfast. 

. Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 

. Campbell College, Belfast. 

. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Kilkenny. 

. Professor of Languages, Pembroke-street, Lower. 


Taylor, G., B.A., 

Thompson, F., 
Thompson, John, 

Ward, C. H., m.a., . 
Ward, W., b.a., 

Workman, A. J., b.a., 


. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Grammar 
School, Cork. 

. Professor in Avoca School, Blackrock, Co. Dublin. 

. Hon. Sec. Dubliu and Central Irish Branch of the 
Teachers Guild. 

. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Dublin. 

. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Pococke Col- 
lege, Kilkenny. 

. Mem. Assoc. Inter, and Univ. Teachers, Methodist 
College, Belfast. 
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lv 


CLASS Iff. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Persons 


Schedules 
■were issued. 


Class M. 
Miscellaneous. 


Name. 

Description or Address. 

Barton, J. G., M.I.C.E., . 

Bewley, Dr. H. T., 

Bortliwick, Miss Norma, . . , 

Brady, T. J. Bellingham, ll.d., 

Clancy, Rev. A., p.p., 

Conmee, Rev. J. S., s.j., .... 
Cregan, Rev. J., 

Commissioners of Valuation, 6, Ely-place. 
2G, Lower Baggot-street. 

Secretary, Gaelic League, Dublin. 

Assistant Commissioner of Intermediate 
Education. 

Killimer, Co. Clare. 

The Presbytery, Upper Gardiner-street. 
Ravenhill-road, Belfast. 

D’Arcy, Thomas, t.c., .... 

Dods, 'Robert, b.a., ..... 

Ellis, Wm. Edward, m.a., 

Evans, Miss Lloyd, ..... 

Wicklow. 

Formerly Principal of the Royal Academical 
Institution, Belfast. 

Local Government Board Inspector. 

11, Kildare-street, Dublin. 

Fay, Michael, ...... 

1, South Lotts- road, Dublin. 

Graves, Arnold, . ... 

Griffith, Martin, ..... 

Hon. Secretary, Technical Education Associ- 
ation for Ireland. 

Ivilmacar, Jenkinstown, Co. Kilkenny. 

Higgins, T. F., ..... 

Hime, Maurice C., m.a., ll.d., . 

Abbeyside, Dungarvan, Co. Waterford. 
Formerly Principal of Foyle College, Lon- 
donderry. 

Kelly, Bernard, . 5 

Markeffsquare, Dungannon. 

Laffan, Thomas, m.d., 

Cashel. 

Macan, H., ....... 

MacFeely, Rev. W. B., . 

Organizing Secretary to the Surrey County 
Council. 

Omagh, Co. Tyrone. 

M ‘Manus, The Very Rev. Canon, p.p., 
Malet, J. C., F.R.S., ..... 

Moffett, Rev. Joseph, d.d., 

Montgomery, H. de Fellenberg, j.p., D.L., 
Musgrave, Sir James, Bart., d.l., 

Presbytery, Meath-street. 

Assistant Commissioner of Intermediate- 
Education. 

Letterkenny. 

Blessingbourne, Fintown, Co. Tyrone. 
Drumglass House, Belfast. 

O’Neill, The Ven. Archdeacon, p.p., v.f., . 

Clontarf. 

Plunkett, Lt.-Col. G. T., m.r.a.s., f.r.g.s., . 
Porter, James, ..... 

Dii-ectoi-, Science and Art Institution,. 
Dublin. 

Moanarorie, Bandon. 

Ryan, R., m.d., . . . . 

The Villa. Bailieboro’, Co. Cavan. 

Schai'ff, R. F., pii.D., b.sc., 

Smyth, Rev. James, .... 

Nac. Hist. Department, Science and Art 
Museum, Dublin. 

Crossgar, Coleraine. 

Webster, Rev. R. G. M., m.a., . 

White, H. Bantry, m.a., .... 

White, Rev. Hill Wilson, d.d., ll.d., m.r.i.a., 

Williams, Miss, ..... 

Wookey and Sons, Messrs., 

26, Hatch-street, Dublin. 

Chief Clerk, Arc., Science and Art Depart- 
ment, Kildare-street, Dubliu. 

Warden, Wilson’s Hospital, Multyfarnham, 
Westmeath. 

House of Education, Ambleside. 

Leixlip, Co. Dublin. 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


X. 


Answers to 
Queries. 

INDEX TO ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Name. 

Description or Address. 


Adamson, J. W., 

Lecturer, King’s College, London, 

1 

Aldhouse, Rev. F. S., m.a., 

Head Master, Grammar School, Drogheda, 

2 

Alexander, J. J., m.a., 

Head Master, Grammar School, Tavistock, 

3 

Allen, J. E. R., m.a., . 

Portora Royal School, Enniskillen, 

25 

Anderson, Annie E., b.a., 

— 

330 

Anderson, R. J., m.a., m.d., 

Professor of Natural History, Queen’s College, 
Galway. 

5 

Anderson, Rev. William, m.a., 

Member of Council, Teachers’ Guild ol Great* 
Britain and Ireland, Dublin and Central Irish 
Branch. 


Aslimore, Mrs. Mary, m.a., 

Intermediate School, Lisburn, 

6 

Ashmore, R. H., b.a., 

Head Master, Intermediate School, Lisburn, 

6 

Association of Intermediate and Uni- 
versity Teachers. 

— ■ 

8 

Atkins, Ellen H., 

Teacher in Girls’ Boarding and Day School, Mont- 
pelier-terrace, Cork. 

336 

Atkinson, George M., 

Examiner in Drawing to the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board. 

12 

Bacon, J. W., m.a., . . . 

Examiner in French to the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board. 

12 

Badham, Alice, 

St. Margaret’s Hall, Dublin, 

13 

Badham, Miss Edith, b.a., 

Manager, St. Margaret’s Hall, Dublin, . 

13 

Bain, Philander J., 

Head Master, Royal School, Raphoe, 

14 

Ball, Mrs. M. T., 

Manager, Loreto Abbey, Rathfarnham, . 

15 

Bamford, William, b.a., 

Principal, Woodend Intermediate School, Strabane, 

16 

Bapty, Walter, 

Member of Council, Leinster Section, Incorporated 
Society of Musicians. 

189 

Barbier, Paul, 

Examiner in French to the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board. 

16 

Barlow, Miss Jane, 

Examiner in English to the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board. 

17 

Barrett, W. F., f.jr.s.e., 

Professor of Experimental Physics, Royal College 
of Science, Dublin. 

17 

Barry, Mrs. Mary Angela, 

Manager, Loreto Convent, Mullingar, 

18 

Barry. Mrs. M. Aloysius, 

Manager, Loreto Convent, Navan, 

18 

Barry, W. H. Yipond, A. Mus., 

Member of Council, Leinster Section, Incorporated 
Society of M usicians. 

189 

Bateman, 0. A., m.a., t.cj.d., . 

— 

39 

Baxter, W. J., m.c.p.s.i., 

Chairman, Town Commissioners, Coleraine, 
Principal, Intermediate School, Baliymoney, 

20 

Beare, William, 

22 

Benson, Rev. Charles W. ll.d., 

Manager, Rathmines School, Rathmines, 


Berkeley, E. J., 

Alexandra School, Carrickfei'gus, 

292 

Bernard, Rev. J. H., d.d., 

Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 

23 

Biggs, Richard, ll.d., 

Headmaster, Portora Royal School, Enniskillen, 

25 

Birmingham, A., m.d., 

Professor in the Catholic University School of 
Medicine. 

294 

Blackham, PI. 0., 

Manager, bt. Paul’s School, Kingstown, . 
President, St. Colman’s College, Fermoy, 

29 

Blake, Rev. W., B.D., 

31 

Bland, Walter, m.a., Cantab., . 

Foyle College, Londonderry, . 

98 

Blow, A., .... 

— 

39 

Bodkin, Rev. R. C., c.m., 

Professor, St. Vincent’s College, Castleknock, 

32 

Bourke, Rev. Peter, . 

Manager, St. Flannan’s College, Ennis, . 

39 

Boustield, James H., m.a., Oxon., 

Head Master, Corrig School, Kingstown, 

39 

Boyle, Miss Frances A., 

Manager, Intermediate School, Castleblayney. 

- 41 

Boyle, Very Rev. H., 

Manager, St. Malacky’s College, Belfast. 

41 
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Boyle, M. F., 


Brady, Rev-. Hugh, . 
Brady, J. Banks, t.c.d., 


Brady, J. T. Bellingham, m.a., ll.d. 


Brannau, Thomas, 

Breen, Patrick, 

Brenan, James, r.h.a., m.r.ij 
Brennan, Rev. N. J., c.s.sp., 
Brennan, Rev. J., s.j., 

Brown, Miss Eliza, 

Brown, Joseph, 

Brown, Stephen J., . 

Browne, Rev. H., s.J., m.a. 

f.r.u.i. • 

Browne, John B., 

Browne, J. J., 

Bryan, Miss Clara L., b.a., 
Bryan, Miss E., c.b.a., 

Bryan, G., Sen. Mod., b.a., t, 

Bryan, G. D., B.A., 

Bryau, Miss May, 

Bryce, Miss C. A., 

Bunbury, George W., 

Burd, Rev. A. A., m.a., t.c.d. 
Burke, M. F., b.a., 

Burns, Thomas, 

Butler, James, b.a., , 

Byers, Mrs., . 

Byrne, Right Rev. Dean, p.p.. 
Byrne, Rev. J., s.j., . 

Byrne, Rev. W., c.m., 


Cadic, Edouard, 

Cahill, Mrs. M. M., . 

Calvert, Miss Mary W., 

Campbell, John, m.d., 

Campion, Rev. Brother A. J. 
Cantwell, Mrs. M. Francis, 

Carrigy, Rev. A) ., c.m., 

Carroll, Rev. J., 

Carroll, John, . 

Carroll, Rev. T. B., . 

Central Association of Irish School- 
mistresses and other Ladies inter- 
ested in Education. 

Cerf, Albert J., m.a., 

Chestnut, Miss Isabella, 

Christian Brothers in Ireland, the 
Schools of. 

Clancy, Rev. A., 

Coates, Louie A., 

Coffey, D. J., m.a., m.b., 

Coffey, George, b.e., . 

Colclough, John D., . 


Description or Address. 


Index to 
Answers Ic 
Page. Queries. 


Examiner in Shorthand to the Intermediate Edu- 
cation Board. 

Head Master, St. Patrick’s College, Cavan, 

Hon. Secretary, Association of Intermediate and 
University Teachers. 

Assistant Commissioner of Intermediate Educa- 
tion. 

St. Macarten’s Seminary, Monaghan, 

St. Alichael’s College, Listowel, 

Head blaster, Dublin Metropolitan School of Art’ 
President, Rockwell College, Cashel, 

Vice Rector, Clongowes Wood College 
Principal, Friends’ School, blountmellick, 
Manager, Diocesan Intermediate and Connnerciai 
School, Molesworth-street, Dublin. 

Chairman, Town Commissioners, Naas, . 
Professor, University College, Dublin, 

Head Master, Poeocke College, Kilkenny, 
Examiner in Arithmetic and Bookkeeping to the 
Intermediate Education Board. 

Assistant Principal, Eoebank School, Limayadv 
Roebank School, Limavady, 

Hon. Secretary, Association of Intermediate and 
University Teachers. 

Porto ra Royal School, Enniskillen, 

Principal, Roebank School, Limavady, 

Joint Principal, Ladies’ Collegiate ‘School’ 

^ Wellington Park, Belfast. 

Examiner in Shorthand to the Intermediate 
Education Board. 

Cork Grammar School, . 

Manager, Classical and Civil Service School Kil- 
finane. 

Chairman, Town Commissioners, Ballymena, 
Mathematical Master, Rainey School, Alagerafelt 
Principal, Victoria College, Belfast, . ’ 

Manager, St. Patrick’s Academy, Dungannon 
Assistant blaster, Clongowes Wood Collem, ’ 

St. Joseph’s, Blackrock, Co. Dublin, 

Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, 

St. Louis’ Convent, Monaghan, . 

Manager, Miss Calvert’s School, Armagh, 

Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, ’ 
Manager, Patrician Academy, Mallow, . 

Manager, St. Anne's Convent of Mercy, Tip- 
perary. 

Manager, St. Patrick’s College, Armagh, 

St. Muncliin’s College, Limerick, . , . 

Examiner in Drawing to the Intermediate Edu- 
cation Board. 

Manager, Presentation Brothers’ College, Queen’s- J 


285 

91 

44 

170 

97 

45 


48 

48 


Professor of Languages, 10, St. Mary’s-road 
.Dublin. 

Manager, High School, Galway, 


Parish Priest, Killimer, Co. Clare, 

Princess Gardens School, Belfast, 

Professor in the Catholic University School of I 
Medicine. 

Examiner in Natural Philosophy to the Inter- 
mediate Education Board. 

Examiner in English to the Intermediate Edtica 
tiou Board. 


8, 39, 68 
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Cole, Grenville, A. J., f.g.s., . 

Comerton, James, b.a., 

Comey, Rev. C., 

Condon, E., b.a., 


Connolly, Rev. Brother E. J., 

Conolly, W. G., m.a., ll.d., t.c.d., 
Coppinger, Aline, . • 

Corcoran, Rev. T., s.J., 

Cordner, Miss, 

Costello, Harriet, m.a., 

Craven, A. H., b.a., London, . 
Crawford, Thomas, m.a., 

Crawley, W. J. Chetwode, ll.d., 
d.c.l. 

Cree, George, a.m., 

Creighton, Emily H., 

Crook, R. F., m.a., . 

Crowley, Rev. T., 

Cullen, Rev. M., 

Cullen, Rev. Paul, c.M., 

Culwick, James C.,Mus.D., . 

Curtin, Rev. Brother E. P., . 

Daly, Miss Mary, 

Daly, Mrs., 

Daly, Rev. J., s.J., 

Darlington, Rev. J., s.J., m.a., Oxon. 
F.R.U.I. 

Davis, A. J., . 

Day and Gillespie, The Misses, 

Day, Rev. M., 

Deane, Margaret E., b.a., 

Decoudun, Mdlle. Lydie, 

Delany, Rev. William, s.J., ll.d., 
de Prins, Alfonso M., 
de Prins, Miss Gertrude M., . 

de Prins, Madame Louise, 

Devine, John O’Hart, 

Devitt, Very Rev. M., S.J., . 

Dewar, Isabella, b.a., 

Dick, J. C., m.a., 

Dill, R. F., . 

Dilworth, W. J ., m.a., 

Dinneen, Rev. P. S., s.J., 

Dixon, A. C., m.a., Lond., S3.: 
Cantab. 

Dixon, H. H-, D SC., . 

Dodds, Robert, m.a, . 

Dods, Robert, b.a., 

Doherty, J. J., ll.d., . 

Donnan, Frederick G., m.a., . 


Professor of Geology, Royal College of Science, 
Dublin. , 

President. Association of Intermediate, and 
University Teachers. 

Assistant Master, St. Patrick’s College, Cavan, . 
Member of Executive Committee, Association ot 
Intermediate and University Teachers. 

Member of Executive Committee, Association ot 
Intermediate and University Teachers. 

Member ot Association of Intermediate and 
University Teachers. 

Manager, Presentation Brothers’ College Mar- 
dyke, Cork. 

Head Master, Grammar School, Bangor, Co. Down, 
St. Angela’s Ursuline College and High School, 
Cork. T , _ „ 

Assistant Master, Clongowes Wood College, 
Manager, Grosvenor-square School, Rath nun Cs, . 
Strand House School, Londonderry, 

Classical and French Master, Mercantile College, 
Belfast. . „ 

Member of the Joint Education Committee ot 
the Masonic Orphan Schools, &c. 

Member of the Joint Education Committee of 
the Masonic Orphan Schools. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls, South 
Terrace, Cork. 

Wesley College, Dublin, 

Manager, St. Michael’s College, Listowel, 

Rector, St. Mary’s, Carlow, . • 

St. Vincent’s College, Castleknock, Dublin, 
Member of Council, Leinster Section, Incor- 
porated Society of Musicians. 

Presentation Brothers’ College, Mardyke, Cork, . 


Examiner in Domestic Economy to the Interme- 
diate Education Board. 

Manager, The Hall School, Monkstown, 

Prefect of Studies, Clongowes Wood College, 
Professor University College, Dublin, 

Alexandra School, Carrickfergus, 

Managers, Ladies’ Collegiate School, Newry, 
Manager, St. Matthias’ School, Dublin, . 

Strand House School, Londonderry, 

Examiner in French to the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board. 

President, University College, Dublin, . 

Teacher, Madame de Prin’s College, Limerick, . 
Assistant Manageress, Madame de Prin’s College, 
Limerick. 

Manageress, Madame de Prin’s College, Limerick, 
St. Patrick’s Academy, Dungannon, 

Rector, Clongowes Wood College, 

Broolcvale Collegiate School, Belfast, 

Head Master, Foyle College, Londonderry, 
Manager, Royal School, Dungannon, 

Examiner in Mathematics to the Intermediate 
Education Board. 

, Assistant Master, Clongowes Wood College, 

, Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, 

Examiner in Botany to the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board. . 

Principal, Academical Institution, Banbndge, . 
Formerly Principal of Royal Academical Institu- 
tion, Belfast. 

. Examiner in Natural Philosophy to the Inter- 
mediate Education Board. 

Junior Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, 
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Donnelly, Mrs. Bridget, 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Mount Sackville, Chapel- 

182 

Donovan, R., b.a., 

izod. 

Examiner in English to the Intermediate Educa- 

108 

Dooley, Rev. Michael, d.d., . 

tion Board. 

Manager, St. Finian’s Seminary, Navan, • . 

110 

Doubleday, Miss E. M., b.a., Lond., . 

Friends’ School, Mountmellick, . 

45 

Dougan, T. W., m.a., . 

Professor of Latin, Queen’s College, Belfast, 

111 

Douglas, Miss E. D., b.a.. 

Manager, Ladies’ School, Doagh, Co. Antrim, 

111 

Dowds, A. E., Ex. Sch., b.a., 

Member of Executive Committee, Association of 

!) 

Dowling, E. J. Hughes, b.a., . 

Intermediate and University Teachers. 
Professor of Mathematics, 

113 

Doyle, C. F., si. a., 

Examiner in Greek and Latin to the Intermediate 

116 

Doyle, Very Rev. James, 

Dublin and Central Irish Branch of 

Education Board. 

President, St. Kieran’s College, Kilkenny, 

117 



118 

Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Dubois, Mdlle. Laure, 

Boarding and Day School for Girls, South Terrace, 

177 

Dunlea, Elizabeth, . . 

Cork. 

St. Angela’s Ursuline College and High School, 

205 

Dunne, Rev. John J., 

Cork. 

Carmelite College, Terenure, 

302 

England, John, si. a., . 

Examiner in Mathematics to the Intermediate 

120 

Esposito, Michael, 

Education Board. 

Member of Council, Leinster Section, Incorporated 

189 

Evans, Miss Lloyd, . . , 

Society of Musicians. 

Member of Council, Teachers Guild of Great 

118 

Eves, Graves S., . . 

Britain and Ireland, Dublin and Central Irish 
Branch. 

Hon. Secretary, Masonic Female Orphan School, 

262 

Fahy, Rev. J., s.J., 

Assistant Master, Clongowes Wood College, 

97 

Farrell, Mrs. M. A., . 

St. Louis’ Convent, Monaghan, . 

207 

Farrell y, £>aniel, 

Examiner in A rithmetic and Book-keeping to the 

121 

Ffolliott, Miss A. J ., . 

Intermediate Education Board. 

Head Mistress, Clarinda School, Kingstown, 

128- 

Field, William, 

Member of Parliament, .... 

128 

Finch, Thos. A., si. a., 

Head Master, Educational Institution, Dundalk, . 

129- 

Finlay, Rev. T. A., s.J., m.a., f.r.u.i., 

Professor, University College, Dublin, . 

93 

FitzGerald, Geo. F., d.sc., f.r.s., 

Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 

.1.18, 131 

FitzGerald, J. J., b.a., r.u.i., . 

Bridge-street, Mallow, .... 

60 

FitzGerald, Maurice F., b.a., . 

Professor of Engineering, Queen’s College, Belfast, 

132 

FitzGerald, Richard, . 

Chairman, Town Commissioners, Midleton, 

135 

FitzGibbon, Rt. Hon. Gerald, ll.d., . 

Member of the Joint Education Committee of 

261 

FitzGibbon, Henry M., si. a., . 

the Masonic Orphan Schools. 

Examiner in English to the Intermediate Educa- 

137 

Fitzpatrick, Stephen, . 

tion Board. 

Examiner in Arithmetic and Bookkeeping to the 

138: 

Flood, Peter, .... 

Intermediate Education Hoard. 
Town Commissioner, Granard, 

320' 

Flynn, Rev. F., . ... 

Assistant Master, St. Patrick’s College, Cavan, . 

42 

Fogarty, Very Rev. Tlios. J., c.s.sp., . 

President, St. Mary’s College, Rathmines, 

139, 170 

Fofey, Emily, 

St. Angela’s Ursuline College and High School, 

205 

Foley, Very Rev. J., d.d., 

Cork. 

Manager, Carlow College, Carlow, 

141 

Foley, Most Rev. P., d.d., 

Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, 

141 

Ford, Rev. R. J., b.d., 

Manager, Rev. R. 'J. Ford’s Classes, Castlerea . 

143 

Foreman, Charlotte I., m.a., r.u.i., 

Head Mistress, Girls’ Boarding and Day School, 

336 

Frazer, Miss A. K., . 

Montpellier-cerrace, Cork. 

The Misses Frazer’s School, Dallcey, 

143 

Frazer, Miss Harriette, 

Manager, Misses Frazer’s School, Dalkey, 

143 

Freer, F. J., b.a., 

Foyle College, Londonderry, 

98 

Fry, Oliver, . 

Hon. Secretary. Masonic Orphan Boys’ School, . 

262 

Fullam, Rev. Jas. J., 

President, St. Mel’s College, Longford, 

144 

Fuller, Rev. A. S., d.d., 

Member of the Joint Education Committee of 

261 

Fullerton, J. A., 

the Masonic Orphan Schools. 
Co-Principal, Grammar School, Ballymena, 

145 

Fullerton, William A., b.a., . 

Principal, Grammar School, Ballymena, 

145 

Gaelic League, Committee of, 

i 

1 

147 
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Galbraith, John, b.a., t.c.d., . 

Foyle College, Londonderry, 

98 

Gallaher, Miss Fannie, 

Examiner in Domestic Economy to the Interme- 
diate Education Board. 

148 

Galway, The Misses, . 

Managers, Ladies’ Collegiate School, Rosetta Park, 
Belfast. 

149 

Garnett, Edward, junr., 

Head Master, Newtown School, Waterford, 

150 

Garvey, James A., m.a., 

Manager, Eureka College (now given up), Limerick, 

151 

Gass, L., . . 

Mount Prospect-road, Lisburn-road, Belfast, 
Member of Council, Leinster Section, Incorporated 
Society of Musicians. 

247 

Gater, ffm. H., b.a., mus.d., . 

189 

Geoghegan, Rev. J., c.m., 

Manager, St. Vincent’s College, Castleknock, Co. 
Dublin. 

32 

Getz, J. L. T., b. es l., 

Member of Association of Intermediate and Uni- 
versity Teachers. 

151 

Gibb, Miss, .... 

Teacher in Madame Ternan’s School, Warrenpoint, 

351 

Gibson, Alexander, 

Manager, The Academy, Armagh, 

153 

Gibson, Rev. Benjamin, a.m., 

Member of the Joint Education Committee of the 
Masonic Orphan Schools. 

261 

Gick, Tlios., mus.d., t.c.d., 

Examiner in Theory of Music to the Interme- 
diate Education Board. 

153 

Gillespie and Day, the Misses, 

Managers, Ladies’ Collegiate School, Newry, 

92 

Goligher, W. A., m.a., 

Examiner in Greek and Latin to the Intermediate 
Education Board. 

281 

Gordon, Miss Annie J., 

Manager, Cozy School, Sandymount, 

154 

Grandison, C. 0., 

Member of Council, Leinster Section, Incorporated 
Society of Musicians. 

189 

Graves, Arnold, . , 

Secretary, Commissioners of Charitable Donations 
and Bequests for Ireland. • 

155 

Gray, Rev. Tlios. T., m.a., . , 

Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 

156 

Greenstreet, Rev. C. W., b.a., Cantab.. 

Cork Grammar School, ... 

166 

Greer, W. A., b.a., 

Member of Council, Teachers’ Guild of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Dublin and Central Irish 
Branch. 

118 

Grubb, J. Ernest, 

Chairman, Town Commissioners, Carrick-on-Suir, 

157 

Guilgault, L., . 

Examiner in French to the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board. 

158 

Gwynn, Edward, m.a., 

Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 

159 

Hackett, Sister Mary J. B., . 

Manager, Ursuline Convent, St. Anne’s High 
School, Waterford. 

160 

Hall, W., m.a.. 

Portora Royal School, Enniskillen, 

25 

Hamilton, Rev. A. B., m.a., ll.b., 

Examiner ir. Greek and Latin to the Inter- 
mediate Education Board. 

162 

Hamilton, Rev. J. M., A.M., 

Member of the Joint Education Committee of 
the Masonic Orphan Schools. 

261 

Hampson, Mrs. B. M., . 

Manager, Couvent of Mercy, Longford, '. 

163 

Harbison, M., 

Head Master, Intermediate School, Rostrevor, . 

163 

Harbison, Miss M., 

Mount Prospect-road, Lisburn-road, Belfast, 

247 

Harper, Lucy, 

Princess Gardens School, Belfast, 

187 

Harrison, W. Jerome, 

Examiner in Domestic Ecomony to the Inter- 
mediate Education Board. 

164 

Hartley, W. N., f.r.s., f.c.s., 

Professor of Chemistry, Royal College of Science, 
Dublin. 

165 

Harvey, F. W., b.a., . 

Princess Gardens School, Belfast, 

187 


Head Master, Cork Grammar School, 

166 

Haslett, W. W., m.a., 

Member of Council, Teachers' Guild of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Dublin and Central 
Irish Branch. 

118 

Haugh, J. J., b.a., 

Member of Association of Intermediate and Uni- 
versity Teachers. 

167 

Hayden, Mary, m.a., . 

Junior Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, 

168 

Hayes, Thos. J., 

Member of the Joint Education Committee of 
the Masonic Orphan Schools. 

262 

Healy, Most Rev. John, d.d., 

Bishop of Clonfert, . ■ . 

169 


President, Blackrock College; Co. Dublin, 
Principal, Ladies’ School, Mohill, Co. Leitrim, . 

170 

Heaney, Miss Jane A., 

172 


Lord Mayor of Belfast, 

172 

Henry, John, 

Manager, Drumlohan School, Kilcornau, Uo. 
Limerick. 

173 

Henry, Miss Lizzie, b.a., 

Teacher of English, French, and German, Rainey 
School, Magherafelt. 

237 

Henry, R. M., b.a., London, . 

Member of Executive Committee, Association of 
Intermediate and University Teachers. 

8 
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Henry, Very Rev. W. (s.J.), . 



Hensinan, Rebecca, 



Hickey, Rev. M. P., d.d., m.b.I.A., 

Professor, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 

174 


Abbeyside, Dungarvan, Co. Waterford, . 

176 


Manager, Boarding and Day School, 29, South- 

177 

Hogar., Rev. E., s.J., d.t.itt., f.r.u.i., 

Professor, University College, Dublin, . 


Hogan, Rev. J. F., d.d., 

Professor of Modern Languages, St. Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth. 

179 

Hogan, Mrs. Katharine, m.a., . 



Holdbrook, John, a.b., 



Hollingsworth, Rev. S., d.d., . 

Principal, Wesley College, Dublin, 


Holmes, Miss Frances, 

Manager, Strand House School, Londonderry, . 


Holtan, Isabel L., 

Ladies’ School, Newtowneunningham 


Holtan, Lizzie A., 

Ladies’ School, Newtowneunningham 


Holtan, Mrs., 

Manager, Ladies’ School, Newtowncunningham 


Horner, Mrs. Gabriel, 

Manager. St. Joseph’s Convent, Mount Sackville, 
Chapelizod. 

182 

Houston, The Misses, 

Managers, Ladies’ School, Cookstown, 


Houston, T. G., m.a., 



Hunter, Miss Anna, 

Head Mistress, Princess Gardens School, Belfast,' 

187 

Ilott, Chau. H., B.A., 



Incorporated Society of Musicians, 
Council of Leinster Section of 


189 

Irwin, Ven. C. K., d.d., 

Examiner in Arithmetic and Bookkeeping to the 
Intermediate Education Board. 

191 

Irwin, Rev. Edward, b.a., 

Principal, Bishop Hodson’s Grammar School 
Elphin. 

Manager, Gordonville Ladies’ School, Coleraine, 

191 

Irwin, Miss Mary, 

191 

Jackson, Minnie, . 

Mount Prospect School, Lisburn-road, Belfast . 


Janau, Elphege, . . 

Examiner in French to the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board. 

192 

Jefferyes, Martha, 

Boarding and Day School for Girls, South 

177 

Jellico, Miss Rebecca, 

Manager, The Misses Jellico’s School, Mount- 
mellick. 

192 

Johnson, T., d.sc., . . 

Professor of Botany, Royal College of Science, 

193 

Johnson, W. S., m.a., . 
JohnstoD, Bessie, 

Foyle College, Londonderry, 


Strand House School, Londonderry, 


Johnston, H. G., b.a., Oxon., 



Johnston, John, b.a., >. 

Head Master, Villier’s Endowed School, Limerick 

196 

Johnston, J. P., m.a., . 

Examiner in Mathematics to the Intermediate 

199 

Johnston, Swift Paine, a.m., . 

Member of the Joint Education Committee of 
the Masonic Orphan Schools. 

262 

Joly, C. J., m.a., 

Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 

200 

Joly, John, d.sc., 

Examiner in Natural Philosophy to the Inter- 
mediate Education Board. 

201 

Jones, Miss E. Russell, 

Head Mistress, Masonic Female Orphan School, 


Jones, Miss Isabella E., 

Manager, Rathmines Ladies’ School, Leinster- 
square, Hathmines. 

202 

Jones, R. M., m.a., 

Principal, Royal Academical Institution, Belfast, 

202 

J ozd, T. R. G., Mus.D., 

Hon. Secretary, Leinster Section, Incorporated 
Society of Musicians. 

189 

Judge, Rev. James, . . 

Assistant Master, St. Patrick’s College, Cavan, . 

42 

Keane, Rev. Brother, M. A., . 

Presentation Brothers’ College, Mardyke, Cork, . 
Head Mistress, St. Angela’s Ursuline High 

86 

Keating, Mrs. E., 

205 

Keene, C. H., m.a., . 

Professor of Greek, Queen’s College, Cork, 

206 

Kehoe, Mrs. M. Angela, 

Manager, St. Louis' Convent, Monaghan, 

207 

Keighron, Mrs. M. Joseph, . 

Manager, Dominican Convent, Sion Hill, Black- 

208 

Kelly, Charles, 

Member of Council, Leinster Section, Incorporated 

189 

Kelly, Most Rev. Denis, d.d., 

Bishop of Ross, . . . . 

210 

Kelly, M-, . 

Town Commissioner, Granard, . 


Kelly, Patrick, 

Examiner in Mathematics to the Intermediate 

212 

i 



Kelly, Rev. J. J., 

St. Munchin’s College, Limerick, 


Kenna, Richard, 

Town Commissioner, Granard, . ... 

320 
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Kennedy, P. J., b a., 
Keogli, Very Rev. Aug., s. 
Keown, Patrick 
Kinkead, Miss M. W., 
Kirkija'rink, Thomas, B.A., 
Kirkpatrick, W. T., m.a., 
Knapp, W. H., m.a., . 


Knox, E. F. Vesey, . 


Description ■ 


■ Address. 




Professor, St. Kieran’s College, Kilkenny, 

. Manager, St. Mary’s College, Dundalk, . 

. St. Macarten’s Seminary, Monaghan, 

. Principal, Alexandra School,- Portadown, 

. Assistant, Grammar School, -Ballymena, 

Head Master, The College, Lurgan, 

. Member of Council, Teachers’ Guild of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Dublin and Central Irish 
Branch. 

. Member of Parliament, . • 


212 

214 

285 

214 
145 

215 
118 


215 


Laffan, Thomas, m.r.c.p., 

Langman, A. W. Fenton, 

Larmor, A., m.a., 

Leathern, John G.. m.a., b.sc., 
Ledoux, Miss, 

Leebody, John R., m.a., d.sc., f.x.c., 

Lennon, Rev. Francis, d.d., . 
Lewis, Bunnell, m.a., 

Lindsay, T. M., 


Cashel, . • 

Examiner in Drawing to the Intermediate 
Education Board. 

Examiner in Mathematics to the Intermediate 
Education Board. 

Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Rathmines Ladies’ School, ■ 

Professor of Mathematics and Physics, Magee 
College, Londonderry. 

Professor, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 
Professor of Latin, Queen’s College, Cork, . 
Examiner in Drawing to the Intermediate 
Education Board. • 


Loreto Convents (see Ball). 
Lynch, Edward. D., b.a., 

Lynch, Rev. Brother J. P., . 

Lyndon, Minnie, 

Lyster, A. E., m.a., . 


Macan, H. O’D., m.a.. 

Macbeth, Rev. J., ll.d., 

MacCarthy, Nora; 

McClelland, W. J., m.a., 

McConnell, Miss, b.a., 

M'Connell, Dr., m.r.c.s., b.a., r.u.i., 
M ‘Connell, Miss S. F., 

M'Cormack, Mrs. Gabriel, 

M'Cu tch eon, Miss, . . 


M'Cutcheon, Miss F., 


MacDonagh, A. A., m.a., 
McDonnell, A. C., m.a., t.c.d., 
McElderry, Miss A., m.a., 
McElderry, Alice H., 
MacErlean, Rev. J., s.J., 
M'Feeters, Rev. James, b.a., 
MacGaffin, E. J., R u.i., 
M'Gauran, Rev. John, 
M'Gratb, Mrs. M. Peter, 

M'Hugli, Rev. Charles, d.d., 
MTntosh, Henry ,S.. m.a., 
M'Kee, Henrietta, b.a., 
MacKenzie, John, m.a., 
MacKillip, Miss C., 
MacKillip, Miss J., 
MacKillip, Miss Margaret, 
MacKillip, Miss Mary, b.a., 
MacKillip, Miss Sarah, 
MacKinlay, Isabella, . 
McKinney, The Misses, 


Principal, Intermediate and Civil Service Academy, 
Lismore. 

Member of the Institute of the Brothers of Saint 
Patrick, Galway. 

St. Angela’s Ursuline College and High School, 
Cork. * 

Examiner in Mathematics to the Intermediate 
Education Board. 


Organizing Secretary to the Surrey County Council, 
Rector of Killegney, Enniscorthy, 

St. Angela’s Ursuline College and High School, 
Cork. 

Head Master, Collegiate School, Portarlington, . 
Manager, Ladies’ Intermediate School, Antrim, 

Ladies’ Intermediate School, Antrim, 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Mount Sackville.Chapelizod, 
Member of Council, Teachers’ Guild of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Dublin and Central Irish 
Branch. ‘ 

. Member of Council, Teachers’ Guild of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Dublin and Central Irish 
Branch. 

. Head Master, A voca School , Blackrock, Co. Dublin, 

. Head Master, Royal School, Armagh, 

Principal, Ladies’ School, Ballymoney, . 

. Assistant Mistress, Ladies' School, Ballymoney,. 

. Assistant Master, 1 Clongowes Wood College, 

. Manager, Rainey Endowed School, Magherafelt, 

. Brookvale Collegiate School, Belfast, 

. Assistant Master, St. Patrick’s College, Cavan, . 

. Manager, Dominican Convent, Eccles-street, 
Dublin. 

. Manager, St. Columb’s College, Londonderry, . 

. Manager, Methodist College, Belfast, 

. Princess Gardens School, Belfast, 

Manager, The Academy, Cookstown, 

. Victoria High School, Londonderry, 

. Victoria High School, Londonderry, 

. Victoria High School, Londonderry, 

. Victoria High School, Londonderry, 

, Victoria High School, Londonderry, 

. Intermediate School, Castleblayney, 

. Managers, Mount Prospect School, Belfast, 


218 

220 

220 


221 

202 

222 

223 
223 - 

224 


224 

226 

205 

22 ? 


228 

231 

205 


231 

232 
232 
232 
182 
118 


118 


233 - 

235 

235 

235 

97 

237 

249 

42 

208 


238 

243 - 

187 

244 
246 

245 

246 
246 

246 
41 

247 
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Strandtown, Belfast, .... 

274 

MacMaster, James, m.a., 

Fellow of the Roval University of Ireland, 

248 

Macnamara, L. H., b.a., R.U.I., 

Cork Grammar School, .... 

166 

M'Namara, Peter James, 

St. Patrick’s Academy, Dungannon, 

53 

M'Neill, Miss Emily, b.a., 

Manager, Collegiate School, Brookvale-avenue, 

249 

M'Neill, Jeanie N., 

Belfast. 

Ladies’ School, Ballymoney, 

235 

M'Phail, Miss Matilda, 

Principal, Ladies’ Collegiate School, Blackrock, 

250 

M'Quade, R., m.a., 

Co. Dublin. 

39 

Macrae, Miss Margaret, 

Brookvale Collegiate School, Belfast, 

249 

M'Weeney, E. J., m.a., m.d., 

Professor in the Catholic University School of 

294 

Magennis, William, m.a., 

Medicine. 

Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, 
Manager, Ladies’ College, Knock, Belfast, 

251 

Maguire, Miss Anna S., 

252 

Maguire, Rev. E., D.D., 

Examiner in Greek and Latin to the Intermediate 

254 


Education Board. 

Member of Executive Committee, Association of 

9 


Intermediate and University Teachers. 

Member of the Joint Education Committee of 

261 

Mahaffy, Rev. J. P., D.D., 

the Masonic Orphan Schools. 

Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 

Manager, Convent of Mercy, Queenstown, 
Assistant Commissioner of Intermediate Educa- 

255 

Mahony, Mrs. M. K., 

257 

Malet, J. 0., f.r.s., . 

259 


tion. 

Assistant Examiner, Royal University of 

8, 205 

Manly, Rev. P., 

Ireland. 

St. Mel’s College, Longford, 
St. Mel’s College, Longford, 

144 

Manning, Rev. James, 

144 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, South-terrace, 

177 

Marchant, C. G., mus.b., 

Cork. 

Member of Council, Leinster Section, Incorporated 

189 

Marks, J. Christopher, Mus. D. (Oxon.), 

Society of Musicians. 

Examiner in Theory of Music to the Intermediate 

260 

Martin, G. L., b.a.. 

Education Board. 

Professor, Kilkenny College, Kilkenny, . 

212 

Martin, Miss Harriett A., 

Head Mistress, Cork High School, 

260 

Masonic Orphan Schools, Joint Educa- 

— 

261 

tion Committee of. 

Superior General of the Christian Brothers, 

71 

Meissner, A. L., 

Professor of Modern Languages, Queen’s College, 

273 


Belfast. 

Head Mistress, The High School, Limerick, 

273 


Member of the Joint Education Committee of 

261 

Miles, Mrs. Elizabeth R., 

the Masonic Orphan Schools. 
Principal, Oriel College, Belfast, 

274 

Moles, James, T c.d., 

Manager, Intermediate Academy, 34, Castle- 
street, Ballymena. 

Rector of the Catholic University of Ireland, 

274 

Molloy, Rt. Rev. Monsignor, d.d., d.sc 

275 


Examiner in Greek and Latin to the Intel 1 - 

281 


mediate Education Board. 
Princess Gardens School, Belfast, 

187 


Chairman, Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and 

118 


Ireland, Dublin and Central Irish Branch. 
Headmaster, Masonic Boys’ School, 

262 

Morgan, Rev. "W . Moore, ll.D., 

Examiner in French to the Intermediate Educa- 

282 


tion Board. 

Manager, The Collegiate School, Tullylish,Co.Down 

283 

Morton, W. B., m.a., . 

Professor of Natural Philosophy, Queen’s College, 

284 

Moss, R. J., F.I.O., F.C.S., 

Belfast. 

Examiner in Chemistry to the Intermediate 

284 

Mulcaby, Rev. C., s.J., 

Education Board. 

Assistant Master, Clongowes Wood College,. 

97 


Manager, St. Macarten’s Seminary, Monaghan, . 

285 


Member of Council, Teachers' Guild bf Great 

118 


Britain and Ireland, Dublin and Central Irish 
Branch. 

Manager, St. Munchin’s College, Limerick, 

286 

Murphy, Rev. J. E. H., m.a., 

Examiner in Celtic to the Intermediate Educa- 

289 

Murphy, N. D., m.a., 

tion Board. 

Secretary, Commissioners of Education in Ire- 

289 

land, 24, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
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MusgraVe, Sir James, Bart., d.l., 
Musicians, Incorporated Society of 
(Leinster Section). 


Chairman, Belfast Technical School, &c., 


290 

180 


Neill, E. J., . 

Neilson, Harriette J., b.a., . 
Nelson, The Misses, . 

Nicolls, A. J., ll.b., . 

Nixon, Sir Christopher, m.d., 

Nolan, Rev. P. J., s.J., 
Nugent, Mrs. M. R., 


Alexandra School, Carrickfergus, 

Strand House School, Londonderry, 

Principals, Alexandra School, Carrickfergus, 
Examiner in English to the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board. 

Member of the Senate, Royal University of 
Ireland. 

Assistant Master, Clongowes Wood College, 

St. Louis Convent, Monaghan, . , . 


292 

181 

292 

292 


293 , 294 

97 

207 


O'Brien, J. F. X., 

O’Connell, Rev. David, 
O’Connell, John J., . 
O’Connell, Maurice, . 
O’Connor, M. J., 

O’Connor, Rev. Brother M. J., 
O’Connor, Rev. D. H., 

O’Doherty, T. D., 

O’Driscoll, Rev. JD., 

O’Dwyer, Rev. J., s.J , 

O’Dwyer, Rev. W., b.a., 
O’Haulon, Lucie, 

O’Hara, L. M., 

O’Hea, Miss Mary, 

Oldham, Miss Alice, b.a., 

O’Leary, Rev. A., h.a., 
O’Malley, Annie B., . 

O’Neill Rev. Brother Anthony, 
O’Neill, Rev. G., s.J., m.a., 
Oram, J. E., m.a., m.e., 


O’Reilly, Rev. Hugh, 

O’Reilly, Rev. Michael, o.c.c., 

Orr, William M‘F., m.a., 

Osbaldeston, Rev. Brother Wm. B., 
Osborne, J. N., b.a., . 

O’Sullivan, Mrs. M. P., 

O’Sullivan, Rev. Brother, 

Owens, Mrs. M, F,, , 


. Member of Parliament, .... 
. Head Master, St Patrick’s Academy, Dungannon, 
. The Classical and Civil Service School, Kiliinane, 
. St. Michael’s College, Listowel, . 

Member of Executive Committee, Association of 
Intermediate and University Teachers. 
Presentation Brothers’ College, Mardyke, Cork, . 

. Principal, St. Patrick’s Collegiate School, New- 
bridge. 

. St. Macarten’s Seminary, Monaghan, 

. "Vice-President, St. Munchin’s College, Limerick, 

. Assistant Master, Clongowes Wood College, 

St. Munchin’s College, Limerick, 

. St. Angela’s Ursuline College and High School, 
Cork. 

. Chairman, Town Commissioners, Boyle, 

. Professor of Elocution, &c., 

. Honorary Secretary, Central Association of Irish 
Schoolmistresses. 

. St. Munchin’s College, Limerick, 

. St. Margaret’s Hall, Dublin, 

. Manager, St. Patrick’s Seminary, Tullow, 

. Professor, University College, Dublin, . 

. Member of Council, Teachers’ Guild of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Dublin and Central Irish 
Branch, &c. 

. President, St. Colman’s College, Newry,. 

. Manager, Carmelite College, Terenure, . 

. Professor of Mathematics, Royal College of 
Science, Dublin. 

. Manager, Christian Schools, Dingle, . 

. Professor, Kilkenny College, Kilkenny, . 

Manager, Convent Intermediate School, Bally- 
sliannon. 

. Presentation Brothers’ College, Mardyke, Cork, . 

. St. Louis’ Convent, Monaghan, . 


295 ' 

55 

50 

91 

8 

86 - ' 

297 

285 
286 - 

97 

286 
205 

298 

298 
67 

286 

13 

299 

lisflei 


299 - 

302 

304 

306 
212 

307 

86 

207 


Park, John, m.a., D.LiTT., 

Parle, Mrs. Ellen, 

Patton, Miss A. E., . 

Pinkerton, John, 

Plunkett, Lieutt-Col. G. T., m.k.a s., 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Queen’s 
College, Belfast. 

Manager, St. Mary’s Convent School, New Ross, 
Ex-Principal, Morehampton House, Dublin, 
Member of Parliament, .... 
Director, Science and Art Museum, &c., Dublin, 


307 

309 

356 

309 

310 


Pontet, W. G., b.u.i., 

Porter, James, b.e., . 

Potter, Rev. L., s.J., . 
Prendergast, P. J., a.m. inst., c.e., 

Preston, Thomas, m.a., e.b.s., . 


. Portora Royal School, Enniskillen, 

. Moanarone, Bandon, Co. Cork, . 

. Assistant Master, Clongowes Wood College, 

. Examiner in Drawing to the Intermediate 
Education Board. 

. Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, 


25 

313 
97 

314 

314 
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Prout, Ebenezer, b.a., mcs.d., 

Professor of Music in the University of Dublin, 

315 

Purser, John, m.a., ll.d., 

Professor of Mathematics and Registrar, Queen’s 
College, Belfast, 

315 

Purser, Louis, D.litt., 

Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 

150 

Pypei - , James, m.a., 

Principal, Mercantile College, Belfast, . 

316 

Rea, J. C., m.a., 

Member of Council, Teachers’ Guild of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Dublin and Central Irish 
Branch. 

118 

Reburn, Emily F., b.a., 

Princess Gardens School, Belfast, 

187 

Reburn, Jennie E., 

Princess Gardens School, Belfast, 

187 

Reid, The Misses, 

Principals, Ladies’ Collegiate School, Wellington 
Park House, Belfast. 

319 

Reilly, F„ . 

Chairman, Town Commissioners, Granard, 
Examiner in Italian to the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board. 

320 

Ricci, Luigi, .... 

320 

Rice, Rev. James, B.D., 

Examiner in Greek and Latin to the Intermediate 
Education Board, 

321 

Richards, Rev. T. P., m.a., 

Headmaster, King’s Hospital, Dublin, . 

321 

Robb, Haidee, 
Roberts, Miss I. 0., . 

Princess Gardens School, Belfast, 

187 

Moreliampton House, Dublin, 

356 

Rogers, Brendan J., . 

Member of Council, Leinster Section, Incorporated 
Society of Musicians. 

189 

Rooke, J3. Warburton, Mus. B. 

Member of Council, Leinster Section, Incorporated 
Society of Musicians. 

189 

Russell and Dommel, The Misses, 

Managers, Holywood School, Millbank, Holy- 
wood. 

321 

Russell, Mrs. M. E., 

Manager, Convent of Mercy, Hewry, 

323 

Russell, Rev. M., s.j., 

Professor, University College, Dublin, . 

93 

Rust, E., 

Alexandra School, Carrickfergus, 

292 

Rutliertord, H. E., m.a., ll.d., 

Examiner in Greek and Latin to the Inter- 
mediate Education Board. 

324 

Rutledge, Andrew, b.a., 

Collegiate School, Portarlington, 

231 

Savage- Armstrong, G. F., m.a., d.lit., 

• 

Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, 

324 

Scannell, M., .... 

St. Angela’s Ursuline College and High School, 
Cork. 

205 

ScharfT, R. F., ph.d., b.sc., 

Keeper of the N atural History Collections, 
Science and Art’ Museum, Dublin. 

326 

Schoolmistresses, Central Association 
of Irish. 

— ’ 

67 

Scott, A. W., M.A., T.C.D., 

Professor of Mathematics, &c., St. David’s 
College, Lampeter. 

326 

Scott. Douglas, b.a., . 

Treasurer, Association of Intermediate and Uni- 
versity Teachers. 

8 

Scriven, George, m.d., 

Member of the Joint Education Committee or 
the Masonic Orphan Schools. 

262 

Scully, Thomas, b.a., b.e., 

Examiner in Drawing to the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board. 

329 

Seaton, Jane Grace, b.a., 

Brook vale Collegiate School, Belfast, 

249 

Selss, A. M., M.A., LI..D., PH.D., 

Examiner in German to the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board. 

330 

Semple, Miss, .... 

Manager, Rathgar School, Rathgar-road, Dublin. 

330 

Shaw, James, b.a., 

V ice Principal, Royal Academy, Belfast, 

331 

Sheehan, Ed., m.a., 
Sheehan, Rev. M., 

Presentation Brothers’ College, Mardyke, Cork, . 

86 

Professor, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 

333 

Sheils, Mi's. M. P., . 

Manager, St. Mary’s University College and Hip- 
School, Merrion- square, Dublin.' 

208 

Shekleton, William A., 

Head Master, Primrose Grange School, Sligo, . 

334 

Sheldon, C., d.litt., . 

Head Master of the English Department, Royal 
Academical Institution, ‘Belfast/ 

335 

Sheppard, Miss J., 

Manager, St, Luke's Girls' Boarding and Day- 
School, Mountpelier- terrace, Cork. 

President. St. Peter’s College, Wexford, 

336 

Sheridan, Rev. N. T., 

337 

Slevin, Anthony, 

Town Commissioner, Granard, . 

320 

Sleviu, Mrs. Mary P., 

Manager, St. Mary’s Convent School, Athy, 

338 

Sloss, F. A., LL.B.,. 

Brookvale Collegiate Scbobl, Belfast, 

219 
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Mount Prospect School, Lisburn-road, Belfast, . 

247 

Smith, Jos., Mus. D., 

Member of Council, Leinster Section, Incor- 

189 

porated Society of Musicians. 


Princess Gardens School, Belfast, 

is/ 


Crossgar, Coleraine, . . • • 


Smythj Rev. J. P., b.d., ll.d., 

Examiner in English to the Intermediate Educa- 



Principal, Upper Sullivan School, Holy wood, 
Examiner in French to the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board. 

341 

Spencer, Frederic, m.a., 



Vice Principal, Campbell College, Belfast, 



Manager, Misses Steele’s School, Ballymote, 



The Misses Steele’s School, Ballymote, . 

345 

Stewart, D. A., m.a., Cantab., 

Senior Assistant Master, Foyle College, London- 
derry. 



Head Master, Academical Institution, Boyle, 

345 

Stewart, J. H., b.a., b.sc., 

Examiner in Natural Philosophy to the Inter- 
mediate Education Board. 



Professor, St. Kieran’s College, Kilkenny, 
Manager, Fermoy College, Fermoy, 




Story, Miss Mary, M.A., 

Examiner in English to the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board. 



Professor of Modern Languages, 

348 


Manager, Intermediate School, Sligo, 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Mount Sackville, Chapelizod, 


Sweeney, Mrs. R., 



Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 

350 


Cork Grammar School, .... 

166 

Taylor, J. F., b.a., 

Examiner in English to the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board. 

351 

Teachers, Association of Intermediate 

— 


and University. 


118 

Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and 

— 

Ireland, Dublin and Central Irish 





351 


Manager, Madame Ternau’s School, Warrenpoint, 


Portora Royal School, Enniskillen, 

352 

Thompson, Rev. Brother Columba, . 

Manager, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Patrician Schools, 
Galway. 

Thompson, John, m.a., 

Hon. Sec., Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and 

118 

Ireland, Dublin and Central Irish Branch. 

98 


Foyle College, Londonderry, 


Broolcvale Collegiate School, Belfast, 


Todd, Miss Mary Bellingham, 

Examiner in Domestic Economy to the Interme- 
mediate Education Board. 

354 

To well, Miss, and Daly, Mrs., 

Managers, The Hall School, Monkstown, Co. 
Dublin. 

354 


Manager, Gracehill Academy, Ballymena, 

354 

Trotter, William F., . 

Mathematical and English Master, The Academy, 
Armagh. 

153 


Principal, Morehampton House, Dublin, 

Member of the Joint Education Committee of 
the Masonic Orphan Schools. 

356 

Wakely, William G., 



St. Mel’s College, Longford, 


Ward, C. H., m.a., . 

Vice-President of Association of Intermediate 


and University 'teachers, &c. 

356 

Waters, Frances F., b.a., b.u.i., . 

Teacher in Girls’ Boarding and Day School, Mont- 
pellier-terrace, Cork. 


Webb, Edith, 

Hon. Sec., Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Dublin and Central Irish Branch. 

118 

West, Miss M. J., Cand. b.a., 

Ladies’ School, Mohill, Co. Leitrim, 

172 


— 


White, Miss, .... 

Lady Principal, Alexandra College, Dublin, 


White, Dudley, B.A., . 

Examiner in Greek and Latin to the Inter - - 

359 

mediate Education Board. 

262, 360 

White, H. Bantry, m.a., m.a.i., 

Chief Clerk, &c., Science and Art Institutions, 

Kildare-street, Dublin, &c. 

361 

Whitton, F. A., 

Accountant, Representative Church Body, <fec., . 
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Whitty, R. C. I., m.a., t.c.d., 

Examiner in English to the Intermediate 

361 

Wilkins, Rev. Geo., m.a., b.d., 

Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 

361 

Wilkins, W., m.a., 

Head Master, High School, Dublin, 

118, 362 

Williams, Jane F., 

English Mistress, Rathgar School, 

330 

Williams, Miss Jessie C., 

Manager, Leoville - Girls’ Collegiate School, 
Blackrock, Co. Dublin. 

363 

Williamson, Benj., d.sc., f.r.s., 

Member of the Joint Education Committee of 

261 

Withers, B., . 

the Masonic Orphan Schools. 


Wood, R., B.A., T.C.D., 
Woodburn, Professor, G., m.a., 

Cork Grammar School, . 


Junior Fellow of the Royal University of Ire 

365 

Woodroffe, L. J., m.a., 



Wookey, Frederick, . 

Leixlip, Co. Dublin, 

365 

Wright, William, ll.d., t.c.d., 

Manager, Lismore College, Lismore, 

366 

Young, Alfreda S., . 

Young, Miss Frances, 



Manager, Belgrave School, Rathmines, . 

368 

Manager, Belgrave School, Rathmines, . 

368 
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XI. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 




I Educational Experience. 


Education 
and Master o! 
M e t h o d in 
King’s Col- 
lege, London. 


Lecturer on Education and 
Master of Method in 
King s College, London, for 
the past eight years. 
During this period has 
also served as Examiner 
m Secondary schools. A 
Member of the Governing 
body of the United West? 
minster Schools for three 


„ - ...i private tutor 

preparing for university 
examinations, and as 
uw? l ? e ''i inl ’l', i ' nai 7 schools, 
total length of educa- 
tional experience, twenty 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The writer, having no first-hand knowledge of the 
practical effects of the Intermediate Education (Ire- 
land) Act of 18/8, on the actual teaching in schools 
desires it to be understood that he is stating an opinion 
only as to what these effects are likely to be. For 
the same reason, he restricts his remarks to the 
general principle of the Act, referring to a few points 
ot detail by way of illustration simply. 

Results Fees. This general principle appears to be 
summed up in the phrase “ Results Fees.” In prac- 
tice, it presents two leading features 
(1.) A system of examinations administered by a 
central authority, which is dissociated from the work of 
teaching ; and 

(2.) Money payments, based on the success of 
me lvidual pupils in these examinations, such pav- 
ments constituting a fund for the partial maintenance 
ot tne teaching. 

e y ils -—° n this principle, examinations 
sPmL firSt ? 0rd f ° f lm P°rtance, and teaching 
h, , and, as the examination programmes are 
planned in detail by the one central authority for 
scholars educated under very varying conditions, the 
teaching mu st necessarily be primarily directed to 
meeting the requirements of the programmes, whether 
the conditions be favourable or otherwise, or whether 
the programmes be the best possible or not. 

’Xpert opinion in England is decidedly against this 
pian ol compelling the teaching to found itseif on the 
oetaned requirements of an examination syllabus. It 
>s alleged that teaching on these terms tends to become 
stereotyped, losing spontaneity, and addressing itself 
“,, e n l^° ry ratber thau t0 the intelligence as a 
ole. Where the examination is imposed ah extra 
and under conditions which make, first and foremost, 
^tailed syllabuses 
2 1 behm<l . *“ d to discourage advances in 
methods of instruction. 

J-xamphs.—Lwidon University .— Examples of these 
sv fen?®# w be , See , nateitherend of the educational 
Sclon TT ^ ri , F ° r ncarl y half a century the 
^ndon University has limited its functions to that 
ex r minin g board > dissociated from the teaching 
■ace. However great its triumphs in its chosen 
“See footnote, p vii. 


sphere, it is certain that it has greatly hampered a 
real university teaching in the metropolis, a fact to 
which testimony is given by the long agitation which 
has culminated in the London University Commission 
Act of the recent session. That Act will once again 
bring teaching and examining into close relation. 

Public Elementary Schools .- Again, for thirty years, 
or more, the public elementary schools of England 
and Wales were supported to the extent of about three- 
fourths ot then- finances by a system of Kesults Fees. 
Considered as a means of promoting rational instruc- 
tion, this system has proved so unsatisfactory that 
for the last few years the efforts of the central 
authority, the Education Department, have been 
steadily directed to abolish it, and the abolition is now 
all but complete. 

Science and Art Department. — Between these ex- 
tremes lies the Science and Art Department, a body 
which, throughout almost its entire history, has- 
administered a system closely analogous to that of the 
Irish Intermediate Board. There are critics who hold 
that the action of this Department has had a mis- 
chievous effect on the teaching of Science and Art • 
in any case the Department has recently partially 
abandoned the plan of Results Fees. 

Contrary practice of younger bodies .—' The discredit 
that has fallen upon the system is illustrated by the 
procedure adopted by those newly created educational 
authorities, the County Councils, for the promotion 
ot technical and quasi-technical instruction. Their 
schemes substitute (i.) the provision, by money- 
grants, of qualified teachers and of adequate material 
equipment ; and (ii.) inspection, as distinct from 
examination of individual pupils. 

Detailed programmes hamper teaching. London 

University .— It was said above that centrally-devised 
syllabuses of examination stand in danger of la^n,- 
behmd the advances in the method ot inslrnrtiotT 
Ihe unreformed London University supplies an illus- 
tratiou. It was complained that the official pro- 
grammes took no note of advances in knowledge ; that 
teachers were not encouraged (to put it favourably) to 
bring their pupils abreast of the time. The complaint 
was urged especially in respect of Physical Science 
tint its general justice was admitted by the Senate 
and quite recently the syllabuses have been re-cust and 
amended, those of the Faculty of I,aw excepted 
Programme of Irish Board- In. Modern Foreign 
Languages. — Evidence is not wanting that the Pro- 
gramme of Examination of the Intermediate Board 
may suffer from the same defect. For example, the 
Programme in Modern Foreign Languages makes no 
provision for oral examination (“ colloquial phrases ” 
as written, of course, do not meet the case). The 
method of teaching these languages has made con- 
siderable advance during recent years, and one of its 
canons is, that such teaching should appeal largely to 
the ear, as well as to the eye. A pupil taught on the 
traditional lines winch regard a language as primarily 
a thing written may, no doubt, be successful in a 
written examination, and yet fail completely to follow 
the wor*, of a native speaker. la such , case. that, 
pupil lias failed to acquire a power which it was cer- 
tainly one of the purposes of his study to give him" 
and he ought to acquire that power, the exigencies of 
an examination system notwithstanding. 

„ Chemis fpJ Experiments.— Again, the programme 
expects that Examinees in Chemistry shall possess 
B 
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Adamson, J. w. “ a knowledge of illustrative experiments.” The only 
— way to test such a knowledge is to require the candi- 
date to perform experiments himself. Possibly this 
is done ; but the programme gives one the impression 
that the “ knowledge ” is tested in writing. If so, 
one is compelled to believe that sufficient pertinent 
comment will be found in the Examiners’ reports. 

Chemistry and Natural Philosophy . — There is a 
fairly general consensus amongst authorities on the 
teaching of Physical Science that, in the rudimentary 
stages of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, much of 
the" teaching should be by way of simple laboratory 
work, intended to give the pupil conceptions of 
scientific measurements, and the modes of attaining 
it. Teaching of this kind does not appear to be- en- 
couraged by the programme. 

Suggestion of a substitute for Results Fees . — The 
modus operandi by which the Intermediate Education 
Act of 1878 proposed “to promote secular Inter- 
mediate education” appears to the writer to be an 
unfortunate one. An examination system may ca.ll 
into existence agencies which may foster the pursuit 
of knowledge, but in proportion as those agencies grow 
strong for their legitimate purpose, the system itself 
will tend toembarrass and weaken them, and eventually 
hinder rather than promote education. If one who is 
ignorant of the special conditions and difficulties of 
establishing educational institutions in Ireland might 
express an opinion, tli6 writer would say that a better 
return for money spent would follow, if Results Fees 
were abandoned, and if in their place were substi- 
tuted a system of money -grants to schools according 
to their needs and capabilities, together with adequate 
inspection by officers of the Central Authority. This 
being a radical alteration involving legislation, the 
opinion is expressed with all deference. 

Suggestion. — Personnel of the Board . — But if the 
, examination system must, perforce, be retained, then 
the needful co-ordination of examination and teach- 
ing might be better insured, if amongst the members of 
the Board there were at least one who represented 
persons actually engaged in Intermediate, as distinct 
from University education. 


Educational Experience. 


), Itev. Aldliouse, Rev. F. S., 


Head Master, 
. Grammar 

School, Dro- 


Senior Classical Assistant. 
Master in Monaghan 
Diocesan School for seven 

Master of Tate's School, 
: Wexford, for three years. 
Head Master of Drogheda 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I have been generally satisfied with the system, 
and am of opinion that it has been of very great 
advantage to the education of the country. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I think a viva voce examination, concurrently with 
and at the same centres as the written examinations 
—examiners being sent round for the purpose— would 
be an advantage. 1 am opposed to paid inspectors 
appointed to visit and examine schools. In any case, 
the Board of Erasmus Smith already inspects, 
through its appointed inspector, the grammar schools 
under its control. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

I would prefer two grades, with ages — 

Junior — Under 15. 

Senior — Under 17. Preparation for the Univer- 
sities ought to occupy exclusive attention 
after the age of 17. 

Less appointed and more “ unseen ” work would be 
an advantage, and the English Literature courses are 
too lonv and in subjects not only unattractive, but 
also not likely to be of use in after life. 

Viva voce should (as before noted; be added to 
“ writing .” 


PART II., Sect. IY. 

Rules 32-35. 

I would give more weight to special subjects. I 
propose classes (three) in each subject, as well as passes 
— e.g., Greek. 

Class I. 

A.B.C.l 

D.E.F. >-70 per cent, and upwards. 

&c. J 

Class II. 

G.H.I.j 

J.K.L. j- 60-70 per cent. 

&c. J 


Class III. 

M.N.O . ) 

P.Q.R. [ 50-60 per cent. 

(fee. ) 

Pass. 

S.T.U. ) 

Y.W.X. V 25-50 per cent. 

(fee. j 

The examination to be regarded as passed gene- 
rally* by not less than one Class !., two Class II., 
three Class III., or four passes. 

Results Fees might be abolished. 

Courses (age being reduced) should be easier, and 
be more largely in subjects than in specified hooks, 
and no special subject should be compulsory for ob- 
taining a pass. 

I would abolish Spanish and Italian. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Last remarks apply to these rules. See Part II., 
Section IV. 

PART II., Sect. YIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

If the present system is retained, I think medals, 
<Sic., should be given in Latin and in Greek (sed- 
ately) ; also, in the Mathematical subjects. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

I would abolish money prizes altogether, but would 
allow choice of other prizes than books, the w 
being fixed and a schedule of useful prizes publ.sbea 
from which the Board would allow the selection to be 

made, e.g. '■ — 

Microscopes. 

Telescopes. 

Paint Boxes. 

Mathematical Instruments. 

Laboratory Appliances. 

Drawing Models. 

(fee., &c. 
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PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

I see no reason why if a boy wins an exhibition he 
should be debarred from holding it by holding 
another. I have found this work injuriously, and 
prevent clever boys from taking any interest in the 
Intermediate examination owing to their having 
secured some other scholarship at an early a"e, and 
as a consequence, the healthy stimulus of competition 
h»s been withdrawn. Of course, this does not affect 
Rules 61 and 62 ; I mean an exhibition on a non- 
intermediate foundation. 

PART II., Sect. XIT. 

Rules 70-78. 

I would abolish Results Pees ; of course, assuming 
arrangements previously proposed were adopted. At 
present they are necessary, and, in fact, quite inade- 
quate to compensate for the loss involved in breaking 
up classes by existing age qualifications. Results fees 
here have not by any means paid for enlarged staff re- 
quired in order to earn them. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Alexander, J. J., ji.a., . 











Mathematical and English 
Master, Plymouth Techni- 
cal School, 1892-5. 

Head Master, Tavistock 
Grammar School, 1895-8. 

Examiner in Mathematics, 
Irish Intermediate Board, 
1895. 

M.A. (8th Wrangler, 1890), 
Cambridge : M.A. (1st Class 
in Math. Science), ii.U.I. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I think the system referred to has, on the whole, 
worked well, and I hope that there will be no sweep- 
ing alterations made. Before 1S79 the state of middle- 
class education in Ireland (to use my recollections as 
a schoolboy) was bad and chaotic ; now it compares 
very favourably (considering the circumstances of the 
countries) with that of England. 

My English experience leads to the conclusions that 
if we leave out of account the great public schools, 
Eton, Harrow, (fee., which have no exact counterparts 
in Ireland, and take ordinary middle class schools, 
which cater for the children of professional men, 
merchants, tradesmen, &c. : — 

(1.) Between twelve and sixteen the Irish boy is on 
the average ahead of the English boy ; 

(2.) Between sixteen and nineteen the English boy 
has somewhat the advantage (owing to specialisation) ; 

(3.) The Irish girl is also, so far as I am able to 
judge, ahead of the English girl ; and in this case I 
should say irrespective of age. 

I hope, also, that the Irish Schools will be spared 
die multiplicity of examining bodies which prevails in 
England. Here we have— (1) Oxford Locals. (2) 
Cambridge Locals. (3) Oxford and Cambridge Board. 
(4) College of Preceptors. (5) Society of Arts. (6) 

1 cience and Art Department. (7) London Uni- 
versity Matriculation, &c. — all with different 
programmes — a constant source of confusion and 
perplexity to schools desirous of showing something 
tor their work. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

The three chief points that occur to me are : — 

(a.) An alteration of the “payment by results 
system.” I should favour a fixed grant for part of 
the payment. This might be regulated by : — 

(1.) The past record of the school. 

(2.) The needs of the district or county ; and might 
be given subject to ; 

(3.) The provision of an efficient teaching staff. 

(4.) The provision of suitable school buildings and 
apparatus. 

(5.) Compliance with any rules of the Board 
requiring pupils to present themselves at the exami- 
nation, and requiring the transmission of any 
information required. 

Ihis would prevent the hardship of a loss of income 
through fluctuations, in no way due to the masters’ 
fault, in numbers and examination successes. 

If thought desirable as an incentive to work, the 
fixed grant might be supplemented by a smaller grant 
by results. 

(b.) Specialisation, i.e., more detailed study of 
fewer subjects should be encouraged in the Middle 
and Senior Grades in the case of capable students, 
such as holders of exhibitions, medals, &c. 

(c.) Inspection by competent officials, who might by 
unexpected visits ensure (1) that the register qualify- 
ing for the 100 attendances is properly kept ; (2) that 
the Science work is being done efficiently and in a 
practical manner, <&c., <fec. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules *L-9. 

7. If practical examinations could be held in 
Chemistry, and one or two other subjects, it would be 
a great improvement. The chief drawback to that is 
the scarcity of laboratories. These might be provided 
with the co-operation of County Education Com- 
mittees, and used, when not required for examinations, 
by technical institutions or schools. The other 
alternative for ensuring practical work, inspection, I 
have elsewhere referred to. I am not strongly in 
favour of viva zoce examinations ; they are only 
defensible, I think, in the case of Modern Languages. 
Pupils of the age examined would suffer more nervous 
strain in these latter than if the present written system 
were adhered to. 


PART II., Sect. II. 
Rules 10-19. 

No observations. 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

25. “In the Senior Grade, 6,500.” This mi<dit be 
reduced to 6,000 as in the Junior and Middle Grades. 

29. Students might, in my opinion, be allowed in 
Mathematical examinations the use of a pair of com- 
passes. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

In such subjects as Natural Philosophy, Chemistry 
and Botany there should be some guarantee of Practica 
Instruction, not merely of book' work. In In y own 
case, for want of this precaution, my university work 
in these subjects was seriously damaged ; I believe 
that, in some cases, facts learned from a book withom 
experimental illustration are of less value than if not 
learned at all. Even if pass marks were obtained 
without practical knowledge, the payment on results 
should be reduced or withheld. 


B 2 
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Alexander, J.J., PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

36, 37. Arithmetic should, I think, be a compulsory 
pass subject, both for boys and girls. 

38, 39. Arithmetic should be a compulsory subject 
in the Junior Grade, both for boys and girls. 

PART II., Sect., VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

No observations, except that I have suggested a 
course of Commercial Arithmetic. 

PART II. Sect., VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

No observations. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

50. I should suggest a gold medal for Science in 
each grade mentioned — Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
and Botany to count together, and adequate evidence 
of practical instruction to be shown. 

45-9. The general policy of English educational 
prize awards seems to be that the money given shall 
be spent on paying expenses of education. In the 
majority of cases no money reaches the student’s hands, 
but the amount is paid to the credit of his school 
account. In one case under my personal notice the 
boys’ fees are paid to the school managers as they fall 
due, and the balance is. paid to the parent by the 
County Council ; this balance is not large, but pays 
travelling expenses. My own school experience was 
that in the case of more than one boy the money was 
spent foolishly and led the exhibitioner into idleness 
and trouble ; he failed to retain his exhibition in the 
Senior Grade and went from bad to worse. On the 
other hand, it does not seem desirable that the parent 
should get all the money, as some parents would 
unreasonably press their children with that in view. 
I think the school fees should first be provided - for, 
and that then the amount paid the parent, if any, 
should be just barely enough to enable him to keep 
his child at school during the year instead of putting 
him into business ; I think that the money should not 
be paid to the student direct. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

No observations. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

No observations. 

PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

No observations. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

70. In my opinion, this form of payment should be 
modified or done away with. See Part I. (2). 

In any case, I consider that not more than half the 
payment should be by results, and that the residue 
should be allocated in fixed grants on the lines laid 
down by me. 

The duty of ascertaining that the fixed grants were 
worthily earned should be entrusted to the official 
inspectors suggested by me, acting in connection with, 
or under the advice of, Intermediate Education Com- 
mittees, partly appointed by the Irish County Cou-ncils. 


With regard to these committees, X should suggest 
that at least -J, and at most ■£, of their members 
should be educational experts (not members of these 
County Councils) representing various educational 
interests, and nominated by educational or non-local 
bodies ; the others (|- to f) being councillors. 

But, assuming present result system retained 74 b. 
I should suggest that the payment for Honours should 
be at Pass rates -j- an extra payment at same rate 
for marks above 50 per cent. 

Thus, for Junior Grade, Greek, say a boy gets: — 
Marks, . . .550 650 750 1,200 

Present Payment, . 22s. 39s. 45s. 72s. 
Suggested Payment, . 22s. 28s. 36s. 72s, 
Suggested Half Result 

System, . . 11s. 14s. 18s. 36s. 

PART IT., Sect. XIII. 

Rules 79-86. 

81. b, e, f — Some of these payments might be trans- 
ferred to original endowment. If Result Fees, as I 
suggest, were halved (e), might read “ the fixed grant, 
and the salaries and expenses of inspectors, and the 
expenses of County Intermediate Committees incurred 
in allocating it ; also the provision if practical exami- 
nations in Science be insisted on, of suitable 
laboratories at convenient centres.” 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

I should suggest adding : — 

Elementary Science, 500 — Measurement of length, 
area, volume, weight ; English and French systems ; 
relative weights of liquids and solids ; floating bodies ; 
barometers ; thermometers ; distillation ; filtration ; 
evaporation ; solubility ; specific and latent heat ; snb- 
tances burnt in air ; increase of weight when burnt ; 
rusting of iron ; candle, phosphorus, sulphur burnt in 
air confined over water ; composition of air ; graphic 
representation. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Arithmetic. — For “cube root” substitute “decimal 
approximations. ” 

Add— 

(Commercial or) Mental Arithmetic, 100. — Rapid 
work in a limited time ; answers only to be written 
down ; including questions involving — Compound 
Addition and Cross Addition, as in Civil Service 
Examinations ; multiplication by such numbers as 
125, 1-J-, ifcc. ; division by 331, &c . ; interest at 5 per 
cent. ; well known decimals like -i42857. 

This subject to count for commercial ceritficate, but 
not for Mathematical medal. 

Euclid — Add Book IV. 

I should also suggest that either Botany — or a 
course of General Biology — be thrown open to boys. 
The three subjects— Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
and Botany might be marked to give a total of 1,200 
(probably by reducing Chemistry to 400). If Prac- 
tical Chemistry and Physics could be taken, sav 
Physics, 600 ; Chemistry, 600 ; and omit Botany 
for boys. See Middle Grade. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(Commercial or) Mental Arithmetic, 100 ; as sug- 
gested for J unior Grade. 

Arithmetic . — All its branches, to relieve the Senior 
Grade. 

Algebra . — Add progressions. 

Botany — as before — should be thrown, open to boys. 
Total for Natural Science as before. 1,200 ; or if any 
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Practical Physics, 100 ; Practical Chemistry, 200 • 
could be substituted (in the case of boys) I should 
suggest some such scale as the following : 

Pliy 


Theor., 
Pract., 
Chemistry, Theor., 
,, Pract., 
Botany, Theor., 


Boys. 

500 

100 

300 

300 


300 

100 


This scale might also be suggested for Senior and 
Junior Grades. 


PART III. (I). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

Arithmetic. (Commercial) — All branches em- 
phasising foreign currency (not to count for 
medal in Mathematics), 

Algebra .- — (Omit Arithmetic) and add Theory 
of Logarithms, . 

Euclid.— Add Book XI. 1-21, and the regular 
solids, 

Trigonometry . — Reduce marks to, 

Add to programme and Mathematical medal 
subjects. 

•Mechanics . — A Mathematical treatment of the 
subjects enumerated in the Junior Grade, 
Nat. Phil, course, . 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Anderson, Richard 
John, M.A., JI.D. 

Professor of 
Natural His- 
tory, Ac., 
Queen s Col- 
lege Galway, 
and Examiner i 
in Botany the 
Intermediate 
Education 
Board. 

Eight years Teacher of Ana- 
tomy.; fourteen years Pro- 
fessor of Natural History. 


I have 
subjects, 


PART IY. 

General Suggestions, 
made no suggestions in the case of Langi 


i am hardly competent to advise in these, 
an my university honours having bpen gained in 
Mathematics and Science. But, no doubt, some 
language expert will advise, as I have done in Mathe- 
matics, that more opportunity for specialising should 
De given in the Middle and Senior Grades. I would 
even be prepared to remodel the Senior Grade further 
the case of distinguished students, allowing them 
to take, say, one set of papers in Classics or English + 
irencii or German, or higher Mathematics, or higher 
science, counting, say, 1,200 marks, or more instead 
or in addition a portion of the present course. 

. entei- pming student might be favoured by leltin^ 
ns paper count double or treble towards an exhibb 
°n. Thus, the total marks obtainable would be 

Por pass students, . . . 6j00 0 

t oi honour students in pass subjects, . 4,800 
•tor honour students in honour * sub- 

j ect ’ • 2,400 

7,200 

no further suggestion- 1 think that manual train- 
{o j? w °odwork should be encouraged and provided 

tioncj 1 by m e gIaC * t0give evi< * ence on an 7 point men- 

Tl ' is estra subject might also count in awarding medal 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

Whilst I cannot suggest any test of efficiency more 
easy of application than the examination test. I 
believe that the appointment of two or three inspec- 
tors, who might select and report on schools, would 
increase the value of the Intermediate Education 
system. 


600 

600 


Total . 2,400 

Or if Mechanics be not selected ; — 

Analysis, x.e., higher algebraic work, including 
Analytical Geometry of the right line and circle, simple 
differentiation and easy applications, or easy theory of 
equations, so as to acquire some idea (which might also 
be supplied by Mechanics) of the meaning of/ 1 (x). 

The present Senior Grade course in Mathematics 
seems to be hardly extensive enough for a capable 
specialist. 

Botany — as before — should be open to boys, or a 
course of Practical work, making the total for Natural 
science, 1,200, as before. See Middle Grade. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

A. Suggest the appointment of three inspectors. 

—• The institution of oral examinations. 

C. The practical examination in scientific subjects. 

PART II., Sect. (1). 

Rules 1-9. 

7. The examination should be partly oral. 

The subject, Elementary Biology (including Botany, 
Zoology , and Physiology, such as would be contained 
m a primer of loO octavo pages), should be introduced 
into the 1 reparatory stages, with marking 1,000, and 
800 marks should be allowed for Drawing. 

Junior Grade . — A primer, 200 octavo pa»es <nvin<r 
an account of Zoology, Botany, and Physiology. ° 

A practical recognition of 50 animals and 50 plants 
to be required — 1,000 marks. 

Chemistry, Mineralogy, »nd Geology.- A primer 
of 200 pages Elementary Practical Chemistry, 
Elementary Geology, recognition of 50 fossils • 
Elementary Mineralogy, recognition of 50 rocks— 
1,000 marks. 

Middle . — More advanced; additional plants and 
ammals, and a prescribed Manual— 1,000 marks. 

Advanced Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy 
and a prescribed Manual— 1,000 marks. ' 

Senior. Zoology, Botany, and Physiology— 500 
marks each. 

Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy— 500 marks 
each. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

I suggest that Botany and Zoology be subjects in 
the curriculum for boys, as well as in that for girls. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

n • Marks. 

Erinier, Elementary Biology,* . j 000 

*Primer, Chemistry and Mineralogy, 1 ’oOO 

Drawing, .... 5 00 

An aquaiutancc with elementary chemical ap- 
paratus and a small mineralogical collection to be 
required. 
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Anderson. K. J, PART III. (2). 

JI.A-, M.D. 

Programme. Junior Grade. 




Marks 

Advanced Primer oi 

u Zoology, Botany, 

1,000 

and Physics, . 
Advanced Primer 

on Chemistry and 


Mineralogy and Physics, 

1,000 


The practical acquaintance (elementary) with 
Chemistry, Physics, and Natural History. 

Collections of plants and animals, as well as 
minerals, are supplied by French and German firms. 
These might be used for teaching and examination 
purposes. 


Drawing, 


Marks. 

800 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

• Marks. 


Elementary Text Book in Botany, . .500 

„ Zoology, . . 500 

„ Physiology, . . 500 

„ Chemistry, . . 500 

„ Geology, . . 500 

„ Mineralogy, . .500 

„ Physical Geography, 500 

„ Physics, . . 500 


A practical recognition of specimens, to be named, 
should be included. 

Collections of plants, animals, and rocks are 
supplied by English and Continental firms. By these 
and fresh specimens sludents may become familiar 
with the appearance of various forms of Natural 
History objects. 


Ashmore, Mrs. Mary, 


Educational Experici 


Head Master, 
Intermediate 
School, Lis- 


Tlireo years Head Classical 
Master ot Intermediate 
Department, Victoria 
College, Belfast 
Three years Head Mast. r. 
Intermediate School, Lis- 


Intermedi a. 


•. I Head French Mistress in 
Victoria College Belfa-t. 
now of Intermediate 
School, Lisburn. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

Without entering into the larger issues raised by 
this query, we propose to point out merely a gross- 
abuse that has arisen out of the system, in the hope 
that steps may be taken to expose it, and guard 
against it for the future. We refer to the buyiny-vp 
of clever students by school managers. 

The Results Fees paid by the Board are so high 
aud the eclat attaching to an exhibition-winning 
school so great, that it is worth while for a not very 
scrupulous manager literally to buy up prospective 
exhibitioners attending other schools. The bribe given 
is usually either free education, free board and educa- 
tion, or cash. In the case of a clever girl who has 
distinguished herself, say, in the Preparatory Grade, 
it is usual for her to receive overtures from a number 
of lady managers who bid against each other, the 
highest bidder securing the student for her school. 

We need not point out how mischievous such a 
practice is, or how it places the more honorable 
members of the profession at a great disadvantage as 
compared with these more enterprising persons. 


PART III. (4). 
Programme. Senior Grade. 


Text Book of Botany, 

„ Zoology, 

„ Physiology, 

„ Chemistry, 

„ Physics, 

„ Geology, 

,, Mineralogy, 

„ Physics, 


Marks. 
. 500 
. 500 
. 500 
. 500 
. 500 
. 500 
. 500 
. 500 


Additional specimens to be noted ; and collections 
such as those supplied to schools in Germany and 
France, to form the basis of examination. 

Practical Physics and Chemistry, and collections of 
minerals and rocks, as supplied to schools by 
Gregory. The examinations should be as practical as 
possible. The foregoing remark applies to the other 
grades. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

The practical acquaintance with collections of 
animals, plants, and minerals, and simple apparatus 
in Chemistry and Physics, should be insisted upon. 

The names of the primers, and text books, and lists 
of objects contained in collections of plants, insects, and 
other animals, minerals, &c., should be given in the 
examination programme. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

1. The present Board should be enlarged by the 
addition of at least eight experts in educational 
matters. 

2. No considerable alterations should be made m 
the rules at less than two years’ notice. 

3. Care should be exercised in the selection of the 
authors prescribed for examination. At present 
books are prescribed for no other apparent reason 
than that they are the work of Dublin editors or 
Dublin publishers. We cannot conceive of any 
schoolmaster admitting the abominations of 

and * * into his school, were be not obliged to ilo 
so by the Intermediate syllabus. 

4. Payment to managers should not be made ex- 

clusively in the shape of Results Fees. Head teachei s 
(at least) should be registered and classified, and _«•' 
paid a yearly salary (proportionate to their attain- 
ments and ability as teachers). The present system 
is in this respect most inequitable in its operation , i 
not unfrequently happens that; excellent teacheis in 
charge of small provincial schools are very pool \ 
rewarded, while in at least a few instances charlatans 
at the head of large establishments derive large in- 
comes from the Board. The payment of a * 
salary' to each (head) teacher, combined with a ie( > K 
tion in the amount of the Results Fees would e ec 
most desirable reform. , f 

5. No payment should be made to the managei 
a school endowed with either public or private mom 
until the amount of such endowment shall have <-« 
taken into account. 
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APPENDIX XI.— ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 1. — We recommend tlie abolition of the 
Senior Grade for the following reasons, viz. : 

1. A very small number of students desire to pre- 
sent themselves for examination in the grade, the 
great majority leaving school either for business or 
for the universities after the Middle Grade. If those 
who enter this grade in order to retain exhibitions, 
or because they are almost constrained to do so by 
managers who are tempted by the large Results Pees 
offered, be deducted, the remnant in any year will be 
very small indeed. 

2. It is not desirable, as a rule, that boys should 
remain at school till so late an age. Those destined 
for business should, and do, begin their apprentice- 
ship about their sixteenth or seventeenth year; Civil 
Service aspirants go to Civil Service coaches about 
the same age ; and even those who aim at entering 
the professions should not postpone the studies 
peculiar to their profession till their twentieth or 
twenty-first year, as will, be the case if they take the 
Senior Grade, and then the Matriculation and First 
Arts Examinations of the Royal University of 
Ireland. 

6. Great care should be exercised in the selection 
of examiners. The appointments of such as show 
themselves judicious and competent might, with ad- 
vantage, be made permanent, while -those guilty of 
the Arithmetic papers of the last few years should be 
removed from the list of examiners. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 11. — We are clearly of opinion that the 
minimum age lor presenting for examination is fixed 
too high. Although we have little faith in the educa- 
tive influence of examinations, as such, we fail to see 
that a boy or girl of eleven or twelve years of age 
suffers any more from an examination conducted by 
the Intermediate Board, than if subjected to one held 
by the National Board Inspector or by his own 
teachers. 

Besides, it is the well-grounded opinion of many 
competent judges that it is desirable in the best 
interests of a boy’s education that he should be 
rescued at the earliest possible age from the National 
school, and brought under more enlightened influences. 

We regard this rule as a most undesirable one ; we 
are of opinion that the Board should rather encour- 
age pupils to enter the secondary schools at the earliest 
age possible. 

Rule 12. — The examinations should begin as nearly 
as possible on the first day of July in each year. 
This arrangement would obviate the dislocation 
which now takes place in Intermediate Schools about 
the 15th of June each year, when the Intermediate 
Candidates are drafted off and teachers are left with 
skeleton classes on their hands. It would also 
enable teachers to accept centre superintendentships 
without neglecting their school duties, as most schools 
close for the summer vacation on the last day of 
June. 


PART II., Sect., III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25.— It is not desirable that students should 
j e obll ged to select their subjects so early as the last 
day of February. They should be allowed at least 
another month in which to make the selection. 

Hie prescribing of a maximum total of marks for 
• Ie '’a tnous grades is due apparently to a desire to 
introduce something like specialisation, but. curiously 
enough, the specialisation begins at the wrong end. 

is, in our opinion, most desirable to increase the 
'naxinmm assigned to the Preparatory Grade to, at 
st, b,300 marks, so as to allow a student to take, 


c.g., Greek, Latin, English, French, Arithmetic, Ashmore. R. it, 
Euclid, Algebra, and Drawing. Still better would it another' 
be to raise the limit to 7,000 marks, so as to admit of — 
his taking German (say) in addition. 

The limit should be similarly raised in the remain- 
ing grades, unless, indeed, it is the desire of the 
Board to extinguish wholly the study of Greek in 
Irish Schools. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Aos. 36—39. — The conditions of passing the ex- 
amination generally in the various grades should be 
dentical for boys and girls. 


PART II., Sect. YIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Exhibitions should, if possible, be wholly abolished. 
The awarding of very large money prizes to school- 
boys and school-girls is wholly vicious in principle, for 

(1) it gives them a distorted view ot education, lead- 
ing them to value education not for its own sake, but 
for the sake of the financial gain resulting therefrom ; 

(2) it is undesirable that the ambition of young 
children should be thus stimulated ; (3) the child is 
degraded to the position of a wage-earner in the eyes 
of many a greedy parent; at present, many an 
ignorant and avaricious parent sends his child to 
school in order to “lift an exhibition,” as it is 
elegantly expressed, and if the unfortunate child fails 
to do so, the result is a very bad quarter of an hour 
for both teacher and pupil. 

Again, the money could be expended to much 
better purpose in improving the premises, equipment, 
or staff of many a school. 

If it be thought undesirable to abolish exhibitions 
altogether, the. evil may be mitigated by reducing 
them to prizes of about £5 in the Preparatory, £10 
in the Junior, and £15 in the Middle Grade (the 
Senior being discontinued). 


PART IT., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 54 should be deleted, and no distinction made 
between boys and girls in the award of prizes, &c. 

We hold that the prizes at present awarded by the 
Board aie excessive— especially in the Senior Grade 
— for even a talented boy ; but what must we think 
when we see, as in 1898, a £50 prize and a gold 
medal going to a girl whose marks would have 
entitled a boy to a £3 book prize? Surely this is 
making medals and exhibitions too cheap I 

We see no advantage resulting from this division, 
as in the University (Royal) the sexes are placed on 
the same footing, and apparently without prejudicial 
results. 

Again, if boys and girls are placed on exactly the 
same footing, it will be beyond the capacity of a 
mediocre girl student even to aspire to an exhibition. 
The consequence will be, that the cramming of un- 
fortunate girls of very moderate abilities will be 
largely discontinued. 

As teachers of a mixed school we protest against 
the injustice of a system whereby a girl of moderate 
talents and doubtful application is awarded a £60 ex- 
hibition, while a more talented and industrious boy, 
whose superiority is daily shown in class and 
periodically in school examinations, is awarded 
perhaps, a £2 prize on higher marks, 

The change which we advocate will, doubtless, be 
unwelcome to the manageresses of ladies’ schools, but 
that it will make for the best interests of their un- 
fortunate victims can scarcely be doubted. 
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Ashmore, R. H„ PART III. (1). 

K.A., and 

another. Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

It is a curious circumstance that the student who 
takes Latin, English, French, Arithmetic, Euclid, 
and Algebra (total 4,900) cannot make up the maxi- 
mum allowed (5,400) without taking either Italian, 
which is taught in few schools, or Celtic, which is 
taught in hardly a single Protestant school. 

We recommend elsewhere — re Rule 25 — that the 
maximum be raised to 7,000. If this be not done, 
we recommend that the same marks be allotted to 
German, Italian, and Celtic ; or else that 500 marks 
be assigned to Drawing. 

We protest emphatically against the practice of 
prescribing year after year the wholly unsuitable 
works of Professor * * . The Board should 

keep itself above the suspicion of “ booming” the pro- 
ductions of some particular author, regardless of their 
fitness, 

Washington Irving’s wox-ks are not at all suited 
for young students. 

Not more than 200 marks should be assigned to 
English Composition in this grade. 


PART III'. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Domestic Economy should be struck out, and the 
other subjects should all be open to boys and girls 
alike. The policy of discouraging boys from study- 
ing Botany is one which it is not easy to understand. 

Commercial subjects should all be struck out. 

It must surely be due to an ovei'sight that in the 
px'ogramnxe for 1899, the English poetry is Scott’s Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, Cantos 1, 2, 3, and Campbell's 
Pleasures of Hope. If it was thought that three 
cantos of the Lay of the Last Minstrel wei’e not suffi- 
cient, would it not have been better to prescribe the 
remaining cantos instead of stopping in the middle of 
a narrative poem, and adding a totally different 
work 1 


. . .. . Association of Intermediate and University 

Association of 

Intermediate TEACHERS (IRELAND), 

and University 
Teachers. 


Letter from the Secretary of the Association. 


Association of Intermediate and Univex-sity Teachers. 

29th October, 1898, 

9, Upper Pembroke-sti-eet, Dublin. 
To the Intermediate Education (Ireland) Commission. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, — In forwarding our 
replies to the Queries on Schedule A, I desire to state 
that the Association of Intermediate and University 
Teachers has amongst its two hundred members the 
principal Assistant Teachers in the most important 
Irish Intermediate Schools, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant. Bi-weekly meetings have been held in all the 
branches during the months of August and Septem- 
ber, to consider the Queries ; and the recommendations 
of the various branches have been collectively con- 
sidered by the Executive Committee at a special 
meeting held in Dublin on Saturday, October 1st, 
attended by representatives from all Ireland. 

No recommendation has been sent forward unless 
agreed xxpon by a unanimous vote. 


We claim that the opinion of those who have been 
for a number of yeai-s engaged in the actual work of 
Intermediate Education, is eixtitled to special weight, 
sxxclx as we are confident will be attached to our re- 
commendations, as the fruits of many years practical 
experience. 

I have -the honour to be, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 

John Banks Brady. 

Hon. Sec., A. I. & U.T) 

P.S. — Our Association is prepared to give evidence 
before the Commission, if called upoxx. 

This Schedule is signed by the Executive of the 
“Association of the Intermediate and Univex-sity 
Teachers ” (Ii-eland) on behalf of the members of the 
Association. 


Executive Committee. 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Comerton, James, b.a.,1 

President, . 

Ten years Master of Mathe- 

Science in the Christian. 
Brothers’ College. Cork 
0888- 1898); six years 
Master of Mathematics 

Capuchin College, Roches- 

Ward, C. H., M.A., 

Vice-President, 

Assistant Classical Master in 
, tile High School, Dublin 

Master^ln ’ 'Ae^Abheyl 
Sehooh A|hbourne, Derby- 

Scott, Douglas, B.A., . 

Treasurer, 

cal Master, Royal School, 
Cavan 0893-1896): and at 
Santry School (1889-1892). 

Bryam G„ Sen. Mod., 

Hon. Secretary, 

Four years teaching for 
Intermediate Examina- 
tions at Foyle College, 
Derry, Methodist College, 
Belfast, and Portora. Ennis- 
killen. 

Brady, John Banks 
(T.C.D.) 

Hon. Secretary, 

Two years teaching at 
Private Schools ; last three 
years Assistant Classical 
and English Master. St.. 
Andrew’s College, Dublin. 





Committee. 

Modern Languages Master 
(formerly Royal School, 
Enniskillen, and King 
Edward's School. Sroums- 
grove, England, n o w 
Foreign Master, Corrig 
School, Kingstown; French 
Master, Wesley College; 
German Lecturer, Alex- 
andra College, Dublin, etc.) 

Henry. U. M., B.A. 
(Lond.) 

Do., . . : 

Five years Classical Master 
in Victoria College, Belfast 

O’Connor, M. J., . . j 

Do., . 

More than five years experi- 
ence as English and Science 
Master in various import- 
ant Cork Schools. 

Malone, P. P., M.A., 

Do., . . 

Teacher for nine years, 
Presentation College, -Mar- 
dyke. Cork- Intermediate 

Subjects, English ana 
Italian. 

Condon, E., B.A., . 

D°-,' ' • 

Mathematical and Science 
Master for live years y 
Presentation College, Mar- 
dyke, Cork. 
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Educational Experience. 


Dowds, A. E., EX-S' 


Maguire, John E., M.A. 


i s t a n t Mathematical 
>ter. St. Andrew’s Col- 
lege (1891-1898). 


. Fi fteen years’ experience in 
Intermediate Schools in 
Ireland. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 6. — We are of opinion that in order to ensure 
uniformity in the style of the written examinations, 
the examiners who set the questions should hold office 
for a longer period than at present obtains. We 
would therefore favour the establishment of a per- 
manent Board of Examiners who would revise the 
questions set in the various subjects at each examina- 
tion and who would, thus be in a position to see that 
the standard of difficulty did not fluctuate from year 
to year so much as it does at present. 

In order to admit of this change we propose that 
Rule 6 should be amended to read as follows : 

“ The Board shall from time to time prepare and 
publish a list of persons, of whom a sufficient number 
shull be selected, with the approval of the Lord 
Lieutenant, to conduct the examinations in the 
various subjects for each year. Additions may be 
made to such lists as may be necessary.” 

Ride 7. — We propose to omit this rule. 

Examiners . — We consider that the number of 
examiners engaged in setting the papers should be 
considerably reduced, and that a number of assistant 
examiners should be appointed, whose functions would 
be to examine the answers made by the students. 
The assistant examiners should be selected exclusively 
from those engaged in teaching in Intermediate schools 
and colleges. We believe that, owing to their ex- 
perience of the capabilities of the students, the 
Intermediate teachers are better qualified to examine 
tlie answer books of the students than any other body 
of educationists ; and we consider that no evil effects 
can attend their appointment to the position of 
assistant examiners, so long as the questions are 
proposed by an independent body, and no teacher is 
allowed to examine his own pupils. 

In appointing senior examiners to set the written 
questions, we consider that teaching experience should 
be deemed essential ; ancl all the papers set should be 
submitted for approval to a “ Board of Examiners,” 
who should have a veto on any questions that they 
considered unsuitable. 

. In connection with the appointment of a staff of 
inspectors we make a recommendation later on as to 
t-ie constitution of this “ Board of Examiners.” 


English, Modern Languages, Physical Science, Association of 
Chemistry, Drawing, and Mathematics. In assigning Joa u*® diat6 
marks to these subjects the supreme importance of Teacher& ers ty 
Science (including Chemistry) should be accentuated, — 
and Latin should be assigned a smaller number of 
marks than English. 

The Second course should be so framed as to be 
preparatory to a professional career. Greek should 
be included in the list of subjects to be read ; in this 
course also the science subjects should be encouraged 
by increasing the marks assigned to them. 

The two courses should not he inter-competitive, 
and in awarding prizes and exhibitions, separate 
awards should be made to the students presenting in 
the separate groups, in the proportion of the numbers 
passing in these groups. 

We are of opinion that any inter-competition between 
the two groups would be fatal to the success of lie 
scheme, as it would be almost impossible for examiners 
to hold the balance between the two so evenly as to 
do impartial injustice. 


PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

We recommend that there be no public pamphlet of 
passes, exhibitions, or prizes issued by the Board. 

We consider that the annual publication of these 
results leads to a most unhealthy form of rivalry 
between the various schools of the country, and is 
responsible for the very high pressure at which 
educational work is being done in the Intermediate 
schools of Ireland. We are of opinion that if the 
annual publication of the “ Results ” for all Ireland 
be abandoned, the more unhealthy elements of this 
high-pressure competition will disappear, and the 
general education imparted will be improved. 

We recommend therefore that the head-master of 
each Intermediate school be furnished annually with 
a list of the results of the examination of his own 
students only ; and that no information be given as 
to the results of the examination of other students. 


PART II., Sect. VI [I. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 45.— We recommend that all money prizes 
and distinctions be abolished in the Preparatory 
Grade. We consider that it is not advisable to 
encourage keen competition amongst students of that 
tender age. We therefore recommend that in the 
Preparatory Grade no marks be assigned to any 
subject, aud that the examination be merely a quali- 
fying one, a student to be admitted to a “ Pass ” in 
the Grade if he reaches the qualifying standard. 

Rules 46, 47, and 48. — We consider that the money 
prizes to students are at present quite too large, and 
we have reason to believe that only a small percentage 
of the money now paid to students is devoted to 
educational purposes. We therefore suggest that the 
Junior exhibitions do not exceed .£10, and that they 
he awarded in the proportion of 1 to every 15 who 
“ pass ” in the Grade. 


PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

We consider that it would be advisable to abolish 
le Present Commercial course, iii so far as it is 
“grafted on the ordinary or general course. We 
ceommend that, instead, there be two distinct courses 
or studies prescribed by the Board, and annually 
®xannned by them. 

One of these courses should be so framed as to 
1 spare a student for ordinary business life. The 
1 jecls read should be selected from amongst : Latin, 


That the Middle exhibitions do not exceed £15, 
and that they be awarded in the proportion of 1 in 8. 

That the Senior exhibitions do not exceed £30 
awarded in the proportion of 1 in 8. 

Rule 49. — As we have suggested that separate 
exhibitions and money prizes should be awarded to 
students competing in the revised •‘Commercial” 
course, the adoption of our recomendations would 
necessitate the excision of this rule. 

Rale 50. — We recommend that separate medals be 
awarded in the separate courses, so as to avoid all 
competition between them. 

To the number of small gold medals we would add 
a fifth. 
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Association or (5.) In science, viz. : — 

and University Jp the Junior and Middle Grades — Natural Phil- 
Teachers. osophy and Chemistry taken together. 

In the Senior Grade — Any two of the subjects, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Mechanics. 

We also propose to remove the restrictions debarring 
a student trom receiving more than one medal. 


74_ Our recommendations include the substitution 

of a qualifying test for the present competitive exam- 
ination in the Preparatory grade. If this recom- 
mendation be adopted it will necessitate the payment, 
of a fixed sum in lieu of “ Results Fees ” on account 
of each student who ‘- passes in the Preparatory 
gradp. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Buie 51. — We propose to omit this. 

52. — Omit Preparatory prizes. 

53. Line 2 for “ each ” read “ the Junior, Middle, 

and Senior Grades.” 

We propose that in the Mathematical and Science 
subjects special money prizes be given for special 
excellence, and that these prizes be awarded : — 

(a j In Mathematics for special excellence in the 
group of Mathematical subjects. 

(&.) In Science for excellence in the separate 
subjects. 

We consider that at present undue weight is 
attached to excellence in the Classical and Modern 
Languages, to theexclusion of Science and Mathematics, 
and that it is owing to this special catering for the 
La nguage group that the study of Science is practically 
abandoned, and that many students present only the 
one qualifying Mathematical subject. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 54. — Omit line 3. 

55. — We recommend theabolition of the Preparatory 
exhibitions, and changing the proportion of the awards 
in the other grades to : — 

Junior, 1 in 15. 

Middle and Senior, 1. in 8. 

57. — Omit paragraph 2. 

59. — Change £50 to £30 in this and in such other 
rules as may refer to the Senior prizes. 

PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Rules 64 and 69. — We are of opinion that no ex- 
hibition in any grade should be tenable for more than 
one year. In recommending this change we are con- 
sistently working' out the principle which we have 
previously enunciated, that the money awards to 
students are at present too large, and that there 
are not sufficient safeguards to ensure that these 
public moneys are devoted solely to educational 
purposes. 

By reducing the value of the money prizes, and by 
increasing the total number of awards in the Senior 
and Middle grades we consider that we shall have 
somewhat redressed the evil of the present system. 

We therefore recommend the complete excision of 
section XL, and the converting of all exhibitions into 
one-year prizes. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 70. — As we recommend that a system of in- 
spection be adopted for , Intermediate schools, it will 
be necessary to make some portion of the Results 
Fees depend on the report of the Inspectors. We 
would therefore add to Rule 70 a new section : — 

(d.) He shall satisfy the Board through their 
inspectors that his school is “ efficient.” 

72.— After “which” (line 2) insert “is approved 
by the Board’s inspectors as affording,” omit “ afford.” 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

We recommend the abolition of the Competitive 
examination in this grade, and the substitution of a 
mere qualifying test. The subjects examined might 
remain as they are, as well as the conditions of 
“passing,” but a Science course of a very elementary 
kind, fully illustrated with experiments, might be 
included in the curriculum. As there will be no 
competition there is no need for assigning marks to 
the different subjects. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Junior, Middle, and Senior Grades.— We recommend 
that in the Competitive examinations in all grades 
the marks allotted to Science subjects (including 
Chemistry) should be increased ; and that in the 
non-professional or alternative course Greek should be 
omitted, and the marks allotted to Latin reduced. 

We are of opinion that in the Intermediate schools 
sufficient attention is not at present devoted to the 
study of Science, and that the neglect is due to the 
fact that the Science subjects do not pay in the keen 
competition for high places and Results Fees. The- 
only way to remedy this is by increasing the marks 
allotted to the Science subjects, and by giving medals 
and special prizes for excellence in them. 

We do not anticipate that any evil will result from 
thus giving special prominence to Science ; nor do we 
think that any injustice will be done to the language 
"roup of subjects, since we have made suggestions for 
the proper supervision of all classes through the 
medium of inspectors; and naturally no Results 
Fees would be. paid on account of Science (or 
other) subjects unless the inspectors were satisfied 
that the teaching was efficient. Moreover, the 
efficient teaching of Science subjects will necessitate 
a very full experimental course ; and the time 
necessary for the proper experimental treatment of 
a Science subject is quite disproportionate to the num- 
ber of marks at present assigned to these subjects. 

In setting the written paper it would be very eas\ 
for the examiners to frame the questions so that no 
students, that were not familiar with experimental 
detail, through having seen the experiments performed, 
would be able to answer ; and in this way there 
would be a guarantee that a mere book-knowledge ot 
the subjects would not be as profitable as thoroug 
experimental knowledge. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

General remarks on this grade included in previous 
sections. , 

Special recommendations made in “general g 
gestions.” 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

Modern Languages . — We recommend that, in 
the grades, the number of set books be cousiceia 
reduced, in order to give the readier freer scop 
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teach the language on his own lines. We also 
recommend that, except in the Senior Grade, only 
Modern Prose authors be prescribed. 

Classics. — We recommend that a larger number of 
books be prescribed in the Middle and Senior Grades, 
but with a less detailed style of examination ; and 
that Verse authors be omitted in the Preparatory 
Grade. 

Composition. — We' recommend that the sentences 
for Composition be of a simpler style and less in the 
nature of pit-falls, and that a student’s knowledge of 
genders and Grammar be tested by a larger number 
of sentences of a less extraordinary type of English. 

English. — We consider that more variety should 
he shown in the authors prescribed ; and that this 
may be accomplished in the Preparatory Grade by 
prescribing a “Header” containing selections from 
representative English authors. 

English History. — We are of opinion that in the 
History course, sufficient attention is not paid to the 
history of the last hundred years. 

We therefore recommend that the following courses 
be pi escribed for the different grades : 

Preparatory : Outlines of English 

History from ... ... a.d, 1714-1880. 

J unior Grade : Outlines of English 

History from ... ... a.d. 1603-1880. 

Middle Grade : Outlines of English 

History from ... ... a.d 1066-1880. 

Senior Grade : Outlines of English 

History from ... 55 b.c.-a.d. 1880. 

And that in addition to the prescribed courses, in 
the Middle and Senior Grades, a more detailed and 
specific knowledge of a particular set period be 
required. 

Science. —As we have already pointed out, we do 
not consider that sufficient attention is at present 
paid to the study of Science, and we recommend that 
the Board should take some steps to encourage the 
study of this important branch of education. 

We consider that Elementary Science in the form 
•of object lessons should be introduced in the Pre- 
paratory Grade. 

Mathematics. — We recommend that a knowledge of 
the metric system should be required in the Junior 
Grade ; and that Mensuration should form a branch 
of Arithmetic in the Middle Grade, the maximum 
number of marks assigned to the subject being pro- 
portionately increased. 

^ Senior Grade. — We recommend that in the Senior 
Grade, in addition to the ordinary “ Pass ” course, 
there should be separate honor courses intended for 
those pupils who display special aptitude in any of 
the following subjects Classics, Mathematics, 
Science, and Modern Languages; that the honor 
examination in these courses should be of such a 
nature as to discourage a pupil presenting himself in 
a subject for which he has not a special talent, or to 
enter for which he has to neglect his general educa- 
tion. The exhibitions and prizes should be awarded 
to the students presenting in these courses in such a 
manner that the courses will not be inter-competitive, 
a proportionate number being assigned to each depart- 
ment, m accordance with the number of students 
“passing in each. 

Examination Papers . — We recommend that in the 
unior, Middle, and Senior Grades a sufficient number 
o. ordinary “ pass” questions be set on each paper to 
admit of an average student qualifying. We make 
tins recommendation because we are aware that at 
present many of the papers, especially in Mathematics, 
give no chance whatever to the mere “ pass.” student 
—a class that must necessarily comprise the majority 
0 the pupils of an Intermediate school. The present 
system encourages the neglect of this class, to the 
great detriment of the general cause of education. 

Under the present system, for instance, a teacher 
las to devote six months of the school*year to teaching 
le rudiments of the course to a class ; subsequently 


he may bring forward the more brilliant of his students Association of 
to an honor standard. But the written examinations. andlStvorafty 
as at present set, give him no return whatever for the Teachers, 
heavy plodding work that he had to go through in 
order to bring his class as a whole up to a pass 
standard. We may illustrate this grievance by a 
single example. In the Middle Arithmetic the teacher 
has to introduce his class to a number of new rules 
that they have not touched in the Junior Grade. He 
must spend several months explaining the principle 
of Profit and Loss, Stocks and Shares, Discount and 
Compound Interest. His pupils must first be taught 
to solve questions illustrating the ordinary applica- 
tions of the rule, and when the principles have been 
mastered, he may proceed to deal with problems of a 
more puzzling character. Yet the examiners at 
present give him no return whatever for the work he 
did in laying the foundation. The set paper includes 
no “ straight” question to test whether a boy under- 
stands the elementary principles, but, instead, proposes 
twelve or fourteen problems, all of them honor 
questions, that give no chance whatever to any but 
the brilliant students. 

These comments apply, though perhaps with less 
force, to papers set in the languages also. Here we 
believe the disparity between the “ catch ” questions 
and those of a simpler nature is altogether too marked 
in the Grammar and Composition sections, and more 
especially in the J unior and Preparatory grades. 

We consider this procedure unfair. The Inter- 
mediate system should cater for the Intermediate 
education of the average student ; and we therefore 
suggest that, in every set paper of questions at least 
half should be straight pass questions suitable to the 
attainments of the average student. 

Inspection. — We believe that it is essential for the more 
efficient administration of the Intermediate Act, that 
some system of inspection should he adopted as soon 
as possible, and in this connection we beg to submit 
the following suggestions : — 

(a.) That Inspectors of recognised educational 
standing be appointed to report, after occasional visits 
and examinations, on. the general efficiency of Inter- 
mediate schools and colleges, and on the methods of 
teaching all classes of pupils, below the age of 18, in 
all subjects of the Intermediate Programme, and to 
make recommendations thereon to the Board of Inter- 
mediate Education. 

( b .) That the Inspectoi-s appointed be specialists 
in the various branches o r the Intermediate Pro- 
gramme, and have had some years experience in 
teaching. 

(c.) Tli at the Inspectors, with the Assistant Com- 
missioners, and the examiners appointed to set the 
questions in the various subjects constitute the “ Board 
of Examiners ” referred to in our replies under Rule 6 ; 
and that the duty of such Board shall be to review 
all examination papers, before they are submitted to 
the students presenting for examination. 

(d.) That inspection, pai-tieularly in Science subjects, 
be supplemental to the written examinations. ■ 

(e.) That the grants made to Intermediate schools 
and colleges, in the nature of Results Fees, be in part 
determined by the reports of the inspectors. 

We beg to point out that in accordance with the 
provisions of the Intermediate Education Act (Ireland), 

1878, Sec. 3, the Board has power to appoint 
inspectors to go round and personally inspect the 
Intermediate schools in Ireland. The Act definitely 
stales that “ The Board may appoint examiners,— and 
such other officers as they deem necessary for the 
purposes of this Act.” 

Centre Superintendents. — We are of opinion that 
the staff of superintendents should be recruited ex- 
clusively from those who are engaged in teaching 
under the Act in Ireland. 

We are (further) of opinion that, to avoid all 
possibility of irregularities, and to place the. conduct 
of the written examinations above suspicion, a number 
C 2 
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Association of of district superintendents should he appointed to visit 
ancf Ontverefty the various centres throughout the country during the 
Teachers. progress of the examinations, and to report on the 
condition of the centres to the Board. 

We are of opinion that the amount of money at 
present devoted to Intermediate Education in Ireland 
is totally inadequate, in as much as the Results Fees 
are insufficient to enable the head masters to pay their 
assistants an adequate salary. The natural result of 
this is, that there is no inducement for the best men 
to continue as teachers, but all are compelled to look 
upon Intennediate teaching as a temporary calling. 
Obviously the general cause of education would be 
much advanced were matters otherwise. 

The practical worlang of the system can never be 
satisfactory until an efficient body of teachers lias been 
secured to work the system ; and an efficient body 
of skilled teachers cannot be maintained by the 
present grant. 


Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Atkinson, George M., . 

Examiner in 
Drawing to 
the^ Interne- 

Many years Examiner for 
Art under the Science and 
Art Department, South 
Kensington. 

Twenty-six years Examiner 
for the College of Pre- 

Examiner for Art, City of 
London College, and other 
Private Schools, etc. 

Also several times examined 
under this Intermediate 
Education Board for Ire- 


PART II. Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

I would suggest the advisability of extending the 
art examination subjects to embrace — 

1. — Resigning. 

2. — The History of Ornamental Art. 

3. — Exercise in Colour. 

These may be treated as optional subjects. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 29 (d .) — To add— “Trace, or use mechanical 
aid of any kind.” 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

32 (b .)— I would suggest that to pass with 
honours a student must obtain 75, instead of only 
50 per cent, of the total number of marks. 


PART II., Sect. XIT. 

Rules 70-78. 

There appears to be no rules as to the payment of 
Result Fees for success in private tuition. 

Rule 70 (a.)— After “ The manager of the school,” 
add the words, “or tutor of a pupil.’ 

The tutor to be held responsible for the due fulfil- 
ment of the other conditions of this section. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

To add to the Drawing Programme papers on — 

1. — History of Ornamental Art. 

2. — On Designing. 

3. — Jfixercise in Colour. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

I would suggest or recommend the providing of 
objects, models, small casts of ornament, and such like, 
for use as examples in art education by the pupils, 
especially in the Higher or Senior Grade. 

A selection of these objects to be given to a poor 
school, if the exigencies of the school require them. 
Other schools to have them on loan or to purchase 
them cheaply through some agent authorised by the 
Board, the managers accepting the responsibility of 
their safe custody. 

The Board to have a proprietory claim on all such 
examples, so that they could not be sold or made 
away with, and the managers be required to send a 
report on their state each year, which report could 
be dealt with according to the discretion of the 
Board, and if the examples are wantonly injured 
made a punishable offence, and this aid not renewed. 

The models I would suggest for use to be similar 
to those sanctioned by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment — geometrical, and vases, and simple solid 
forms, made of squared iron wire, the inside parts to 
be painted a different colour. I have found these 
very useful for educational purposes. 

Schools having two or more pupils to be ex- 
amined in light and shade to have a cast or object 
forwarded each year, its case not to be opened before 
the time the examination is being held, such cast 
being taken from some well-defined subject that illus- 
trates the history of ornamental art, or some principle 
of design, subjects that with advantage may be added 
to the programme of the Drawing examination. 

The cast remaining in each school for further study, 
subject to the conditions of loan. 

The proper arrangement of windows for giving 
the light and shade correctly in Model Drawing (a 
subject seldom considered or attended to in school 
architecture) is one that deserves the attention of the 
Board. 

An exhibition of the different examples set. and 
a selection from the exercises worked in the different 
stages, and brief observations, would be an advan- 
tage to the public if shown in perhaps three different 
towns for a month in each yeai\ 



PART II. Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 7. — “ All the examinations shall be conducted 
in writing.” I would suggest that there should be an 
oral examination in each of the modern languages 
that are subjects of examination — viz., French, he- 
man, Italian, Spanish, Celtic. 

(2.) That the oral examination should be held at a 
time anterior to the written examination — say during 
May. 
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PART JI., Sect. IY. 

Rules 32-35. 

I would suggest that — 

(1.) No student should be adjudged to have passed 
in French, German, Italian, Spanish, or Celtic who 
failed to obtain 25 per cent, of the marks allotted to 
an oral examination in these subjects respectively. 

(2.) No student should be adjudged to have passed 
with honours in French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
or Celtic who failed to obtain 50 per cent, of the 
marks allotted to an oral examination in these sub- 
jects respectively, even where the marks obtained by 
him in the written examination amounted to 50 per 
cent, of the total number assigned to the subject. 

(3.) That at least 25 per cent, of the total number 
of marks assigned to the modern languages should be 
allotted to the oral examination therein. 


4. History to be made a special subject. English, Badham, Mtei 

French, Roman and Greek History to be given. This ot'iie't' a “ d 
to be well marked. I — 

5. Reform in the appointment of examiners : — 

(a.) Only specially qualified examiners to be ap- 
pointed. 

(5.) Examiner to have some practical knowledge 
of the average capacities of children of the 
age he is examining. 

(c.) Appointment of larger number of women as 
examiners, to whom (a and (b) should also 
apply. 

6. Reform in the nature of the questions: — 

(a.) Fewer questions testing mere memory to be 
given. 

(5.) Trifling questions of detail to be omitted. 

More attention to be given to the broad 
outlines of the subjects, especially in such 
subjects as History and Literature, where the 
nature of the questions set has been dis- 
tinctly opposed to good teaching. 


Educational Experience. 


Badliam, Miss Edith, Manager, St. i Hea 


Teacher for ten years of 
above school. Now Hy- 
giene Teacher under South 
Kensington. 

Trained for two years at 
Bedford Kinder-Garten 
Training College; six 
years’ experience in teach- 


Trained for two 
BedTord Kind 
Training College 
years’ experience 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The system has undoubtedly done much good to 
Irish education by giving some endowment, and also 
by setting a standard which, though faulty in some 
respects, in the main has worked well. 

The chief defects in the system, we consider are 
the following: — 

(a.) The nature of the examination questions, which 
have lent themselves so fatally to “ cramming.” 

(A) Also, the payment of Result Fees entirely on 
the examinations, and the want of any system of in- 
spection. 


PART IT., Sect. I. 
Rules 1-9. 

1. Preparatory to be abolished. 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

29 (d). Greater care to be taken by superinten- 
dents that no measuring takes place in the Draw- 
ing examination. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

(a.) A provision to be made that the money gained 
by the students in exhibitions and prizes is spent on 
educational purposes only. (This very important.) 

(b.) Special prize to be given in every subject to the 
candidate obtaining the highest number of marks in 
that subject. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

73 (b). Attendance to begin from October 1st instead 
of November 1st. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

We should suggest the following : — 

1. Abolition of the Preparatory Grade. Endow- 
ment from this course to be differently given. 

2. More specialisation in Senior Grade. 

3. Greater encouragement to be given to Science 
by- 

(o.) Addition of some Physical Science subjects, 
as Physiology, Physiography, and Zoology. 
(b.) Giving higher marks to Physical Science 
subjects. 

(c.) Ceasing to consider Botany a purely feminine 
subject, and adding it to boys’ programme. 

( d .) Making Science examinations to some ex- 
tent practical 


(a.) I. If Preparatory Grade is continued, some 
Physical Science subjects to be introduced. 

il. Special French and German books to be 
abolished, as tending to cram. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) Special French and German books to be dis- 
continued in this grade also. 

( b .) The marks for Botany to be raised. . 

(c.) The examination papers in Mathematics much 
too difficult ; questions to be more straightforward. 
It would be very desirable to divide the papers into 
Pass and Honours, as done in so many of the English 
examinations. 
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Badham, Miss PART III. (3). 

E..B.A., and ' 

others. Programme. Middle Grade. 

Same observations as on Junior Grade, and also, 
with regard to the -English, that one Of Shakespere’s 
plays should always be set in this grade as well as in 
the Senior. Such a poem as Thomson’s “ Winter ” 
most unsuitable. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

Greater specialisation to be allowed here, as 
mentioned above. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

As most important of all the reforms suggested, we 
should strongly advocate the introduction of inspec- 
tion, and as calculated to put an end to many of the 
abuses which have grown up around the Intermediate 
system. 

By arranging the schools in two classes, as sug- 
gested by the C.A.I.S., and by giviug a capitation fee, 
the whole working of the schools would be improved, 
and the danger of only considering the pupils likely 
to do well in examinations would be avoided. 

The inspectors should be thoroughly well qualified ; 
on this point we again endorse the recommendations 
of the O.A.I.S. 


Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

. 




Royal School, 
Raphoe. 

of Royal School, Raphoe ; 
two y» arc Assistant Master 
in Strahane Academy ;over 
live years Head Master, 
Royal School, Raphoe. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

(a.) An increase in the marks throughout all the 
grades for Mathematics, in order to encourage a more 
thorough method ot' training pupils in these subjects, 
which at present do not receive a proportionate share 
of the school hours. 

(b.) History, Euglish and Roman, a separate and 
compulsory subject in all the grades. 

(c.) Add Theory of Music and Botany to subjects 
for boys in Junior, Middle, and Senior. 

Add Mechanics to Senior. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 12.— That those students only shall be eligible 
who were born on or after 

1st June, 1885, in the Preparatory Grade. 

Do. 1884, in the Junior Grade. 

Do. 1882, in the Middle Grade. 

Do. 1881, in the Senior Grade. 

This would give two years for the Middle Grade, 
instead of two for the J unior Grade as at present. 

Rule 16.— No student shall be eligible for exami- 
nation in the Muldle Grade who has already twice 
passed the examination in that grade. 


Rule 17. — No student shall be eligible for exami- 
nation in the Junior Grade . who has already passed 
the examination generally in that gi'ade. 

The reason for above suggestion is that pupils who 
can successfully pass the Preparatory Grade are quite 
able to make up the Junior Grade work thoroughly 
in one year. A pupil cannot do the whole of the 
Middle Grade work in one year as well as it ought to 
be done. 

If the suggestion were carried out it would be 
advisable to make the mere passing in the Middle 
Grade somewhat easier. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25. — Change in the Preparatory, 5,400 to 
5,500, so as to allow a student to take French or 
German, as well as Latin and Greek. If he does so 
under px - esent rules he cannot take the full aggi - egate 
of marks. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 50. — Add a small gold medal in each grade 
for the student who shall obtain highest marks in 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, taken together. 

PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Rule 64.— That, if two years be given to the Middle 
Grade instead of to the Jun'or, as at present, a 
student who obtains an exhibition in the Junior 
Gi'ade be. permitted to retain his exhibition the second 
year instead of the year following the Junior Gi'ade. 

That a student who obtains a £50 exhibition in the 
Senior Grade be required to pursue a course of study 
for at least a year in a recognised school, university, 
or commercial or technical college. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

The History periods seem too long to master 
thoroughly. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

In English it would seem that the student has too 
much poetry to do. It is almost impossible to make 
the average pupil thoroughly master the two poetical 
works. If only one were necessary, questions oi a 
more searching kind could be set, and the general 
result might be perhaps more satisfactory. 

In Mathematics there seems to be a tendency to 
set too many questions for the time the student is 
given at the examination. This, undoubtedly, 
encourages rapidity of thought, but unduly handicaps 
many who know their subject thoroughly, and have 
spent their energies on mastering the subject, rather 
than on the mere speed element. 

Theory of Music and Botany might with advantage 
be added for boys. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

In this grade also the number of questions in 
Mathematics is too numerous. . 

Theory of Music and Botany could be added wi i 
advantage to this grade also. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

Theory of Music and Botany might be added , al o 
Mechanics. 
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The suggestions in the following Schedule are from 
the Loreto Abbey, Rath favn ham, and the following 
Loreto Convents : — 

L Loreto College, Stephen’s-green. 

2. Loreto Convent, George’s-street. 

3. Loreto Convent, Charleville. 

4. Loreto Convent, Bray. 

5. Loreto Convent, Dalkey. 

6. Loreto Convent, Balbriggan. 

7. Loreto Convent, Killarney. 

8. Loreto Convent, Kilkenny. 

9. Loreto Convent, Gorey. 

10. Loreto Convent, Wexford. 

11. Loreto Convent, Euniscorthy. 

12. Loreto Convent, Letterkenny. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Ball, Mrs 

Manager, 
Loreto Abbey, 

Ten years Mistress-General 
of the School in Loreto 
Abbey, Rathfarnham. 

Six years over the School in 
Loreto Convent, Balbrig- 
gan ; and Class Mistress in 
Loreto Abbey. Rathfarn- 
ham, for fourteen years. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Suggested. — (1.) That two years be allowed as 
formerly to Preparatory Grade. 

(-•) those only who have had experience as 
teachers be appointed examiners. 


PART II., Sect. II. 


PART 111.(1). Ball, Mrs, 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) 1. That the-students have the option of pre- 
senting themselves for Italian or Spanish, as in the 
other grades. 

2. That the Theory of Music be made a subject for 
girls in this as in the other grades. 

3. That a shorter period of English and of Irish 
History be assigned. 

(b.) That the number of marks given for Italian be 
raised to 700. 

(c.) 1. The examination papers in Arithmetic are 
much too difficult for the average student in this 
grade. 

2. In general there- seems to be very little dis- 
tinction between the Examination Papers set for 
Preparatory and for Junior Grades. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) There is too much Poetry prescribed for Junior 
Grade, especially for the coming year, 1899. 

2. That the course of Natural Science be simplified 

(b.) 1. That 700 marks be given for Italian. 

2. That a higher number of marks be assigned to 
Natural Science. 

(c.) The Examination Papers in Arithmetic are too 
difficult for the average girl student. 

Suggested. — That the paper contain a certain num- 
ber of questions, the correct answering •of which 
would enable the average student to obtain a pass 
with some questions of greater difficulty to test those, 
of superior ability. 


Rules 10-19. 

13. That students be allowed to present themselves 
lor examination one year over age in Preparatory 
and Junior Grades, and two years over age in Middle 
and Senior Grades. 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

25. That the “Maximum Totals of Marks” be 
reduced, so that a student may not be able to take up 
so many subjects as under the present arrangement. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

32. That a distinction be made between pass and 
honour courses. That the pass course be made 
• pier to suit the average student, and that addi- 
;onal matter be prescribed for honour students, and 
aB the examination papers be set accordingly. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 
Rules 45-50. 


45. That the 
‘■need, and their 


money values of exhibitions be re- 
number increased. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

t l : T1 ,‘ e translation prescribed in German for 
1899 is too long ; it is 50 pages iu excess of previous 
years. 

2. The Geometrical Drawing course seems too 
long. 

Suggested.— That problems on the .line and plane 
be omitted in this grade and taken up in the Senior 
Grade. 

(*•) *• T1 ‘ at 700 marks be assigned to Italian. 

2 . That the marks for Natural Science be raised. 

(e.) 1. The whole mathematical course and the 
examination papers in said course, are too difficult 
for girls. 


2 . At the June Examinations, 1898, names of 
places were asked which could not be found in anv 
ordinary text book of Geography. J 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(«.) That the projection of shadows be omitted 
from the Senior Grade course of Drawing. 

(b.) That 700 marks be given for Italian. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

iTsd^* 1 oi ' mo “ ey Frke bc a ™“ *»• 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

That the pass and honour lists of the June Ex- 
aminations be sent to the heads of Colleges and 
Schools, but not published in the newspapers.” 
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Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

1 Bam ford, Wm., B.A. 
(Lond.) 

Principal of 
Woode n d 
Intermediate 
School, St! a- 

1874- 5, Mathematical Master, 
Kensington Higli .School. 

1875- 7, Professor of Classics, 
St. Patrick’s College, 
Carlow. 

1877-87, District Inspector of 
National Schools. 

1893-8, Principal of Woodend 
Intermediate School. 


PART I. (lj. 

Practical Working of System. 

The whole system of payments for results on in- 
dividual answering seems to me wrong. The teacher 
is directly interested in devoting all his time and 
attention to the more intelligent and receptive pupils, 
and encouraged to neglect the dull and backward 
ones. These latter, who could under no circum- 
stances pass the examination, are likely to be left to 
themselves, though it is clear that it is precisely they 
who require most care and guidance. The con- 
scientious teacher who devotes his attention equally 
to all, receives no remuneration for the most laborious 
part of his work, and at the same time risks losing 
something that he might have gained by much easier 
work with brighter scholars. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I am of opinion that some method should be 
adopted of testing the general usefulness of a school, 
and that payments should be based on the advance- 
ment of the body of the pupils, and not on the answer- 
ing of a few select ones. 


Barbicr, Paul. Barbier, Paul, 


French to the 
Intermediate 


ir Grammar Scnoul : 
for iifteen years Lecturer 
in French Language and 
Literature in University 
College, Cardiff ( Uni versity 
of Wales) ; for close on 


the Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities’ Boards. &e. : 
Examiner to the Welsh 
University, &c. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

So far the method, the system of examining, the 
administrative branch of it also, though complicated, 
have been admirable. No fault can be found for the 
spirit of fairness, impartiality that pervades the whole 
of the executive branch, and syllabus. The question 
arises respecting examiners : “ Is it wise to break the 
efficacious continuity of examining work of the same 
examiner every two years ? ” The Oxford University 
Boards, the (Jam bridge University Boards, the Welsh 
Central Board, the London University, &c., follow a 
■different line. The examiners that have been most 
'conscientious, most painstaking, whose psychological 
insight into the answers of a candidate is reliable, 


(IRELAND) COMMISSION. 

these examiners are kept on active work every year • 
in the case of the London University, merely an 
interval of a year or two precedes the re-appointment. 
By reading the reports of my confreres, I meet with 
statements as to the efficiency of the results that are 
quite contrary to my own. For the last ten years at 
least, I find a steady, even uniform standard of 
progress from all parts of Ireland — so much so that I 
don’t get blank answer-books as I used to, and that I 
think the standard of marks should be raised, and 
also that examiners should hold office, should act 
without any interruption, so long as they give full 
satisfaction to the Com missioners. Oral examinations 
should be, like in Wales, a branch of Modern Lan- 
guage examinations. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 12. — A student of the first year’s course shall 
be under the age of 1 6, <&c. 

I suggest 15, and let the proviso ( b ), page 11, 
section IV., staud ; hut if “ age of 16 ” be retained, 
the proviso (6), page 11, section IV., should be altered 
in this way : 11 That no student, &c., who shall not 
have obtained at least 25 per cent, of the marks,” <Sic. 

Considering the progress education has made in 
Ireland, also the generous marks awarded to this 
branch of French work, it is advisable to raise the 
standard of “ pass.” 

The “ passes ” in other grades to be based on this 
alteration, 

Rule 32 ( b ), page 11, section IV., should read, “ To 
pass with honours in any subject, students must obtain 
60 per. cent." 

Should those changes be adopted the whole of the 
Rule 33 should be modified. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 14. — Matriculated student of any University 
shall be eligible for examination in any grade (I 
prefer Senior Grade), but no account shall be taken 
of such students in the awarding of exhibitions, prizes, 
or medals. 

I am rather reluctant in excluding such candidates 
from the benefit of the Act. Many an Irish student 
would be helped to proceed with his university career 
were his means proved to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioners to be limited. 

We see every day cases of gifted students who 
by sheer privation, ifcc., manage to successfully ma- 
triculate at our universities, and yet are hindered by 
“ways and means” to proceed further in their 
academical career. 

I think the Commissioners should extend the benefit 
of the Act to such students. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Too many are awarded. By adopting my -sugges- 
tions we would raise the standard of difficulties and 
value of the certificates, and lessen the number ol 
minor prizes. The money thus saved would enable 
the Board to establish “Travelling Studentships ” for 
a year to the best candidates. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Too many marks are assigned to Greek and Latin. 
I do do not minimise the educational value of Greek 
and Latin, but, considering the amount of time we 
give to these subjects and the poor results we get, 
considering the importance of modern languages m 
our present organic system, the vital question of ex- 
tending iu all directions the commerce, the trade of 
Ireland, of promoting its agriculture, of facing t >e 
social problems of self-preservation, Latin and Gree ’ 
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must occupy a background in the education and in 
preparing the young generation of Ireland for the 
battle of life. I would boldly make a volte face, and 
give 1,200 marks to French, German, Spanish, etc, 
I would place Modern Languages on the same 
footing of importance as Latin and Greek. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Botany, Domestic Economy, on the same level 
of equality as the Theory of Music. 

If I had my own way I would double the marks 
for Domestic Economy, Domestic Chemistry, Cookery 
(water, milk, meat, &e.). 


subjects should be restricted to Writing, Spelling, Eng- Barlow, Miss J. 
lish Composition, which should be made an important 
feature, and Elementary A rithmetic. No books should 
be recommended. The standard for passes should be 
sufficiently high to exclude all very ignorant and unin- 
telligent candidates. This would prevent the time of 
candidates, both successful and unsuccessful, from 
being wasted in learning what is really useless except 
for examination purposes. Exhibitions, solely as an 
aid to candidates’ education, might be given at this 
examination. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 


PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

The Commissioners • should not lose sight of the 
successful and gifted Irish boys that have passed the 
examinations. As entrusted and discreet adminis- 
trators of public funds for the welfare of Ireland, they 
ought to devise a scheme by which they would enable 
those Irish boys to -pursue commercial and agricul- 
tural studies and pursuits in an institution of the 
character of “ l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Com- 
merciales,” Paris, Conservatoire National des Arts 
et Metiers, Paris, Le Polytechnique de Zurich 
(Travelling Studentships). 


English .— The system of prescribing a small portion 
of English literature, such as the selections from Scott 
and Irving, seems to me inadvisable. Its result 
commonly is that candidates spend months in learning 
by heart annotated editions of the specified works, 
notes and all, as it they weie scientilic formulas. 
This is a- very stupifying process, and calculated to 
produce in them a confirmed distaste for literature. 
The prescribed books, if any, should not be announced 
so long before the examination as they are at present. 


Educational Experience. 


in Domestic Economy 
(Junior Girls) in 1888, 1889, 
1892, 1893 ; and in English 
(Preparatory Boys) in 1897 


P 12 f e , 8 . 8 0 r Eor twenty-live years have w v 

ol Expenmen- held the position I occupy, liar c1 ' w 
till Physics, prior to that for live years 

Royal College Science Master at the In- 

of Science I'or ternational College, Lon- 

Ireland, Dub- don, and Lecturer on 

lin, F.R.S.E., Physics at the City and 

M. I. E. E., Guilds. Finsbury Schools ; 

M.R.I.A., &c. Examiner in Physics to 

the Royal College of Pre- 
ceptors, London, formerly 
one of the Science Ex- 
aminers under the Inter- 
mediate Education Board, 
and also under the Science , 


Practical Working of System. 

The principle of payment by results seems to me an 
erroneous one, and my experience as an examiner con- 
firms me in the opinion that its effects upon education 
are detrimental in these, among other, ways : — It 
tempts teachers to put the securing of as many passes 
as possible before the interests of their pupils ; to 
enter feeble candidates on the chance of their just 
scraping through the examination, a proceeding which 
to such candidates is injurious, whether they fail or 
not ; to overwork their pupils, whose recreation time 
is curtailed for months before the examination ; and 
to terrorise them with threats of punishment in case 
of failure. It also disposes both teachers and pupils 
to regard learning as merely a direct means of making 
money, and to undervalue education from any other 
point of view. The examination is, in short, made an 
end in itself. 

The disadvantages of payment by results might be 
to some extent diminished by substituting inspection 
tor examination. This inspection should, of course, 
take place genuinely without notice, and should include 
lessons given by each of the teaching staff in the 
presence of the inspectors. 

PART II., Sect. I. • 

Rules 1-9. 

Huh 1 . — I would suggest that in the Preparatory 

fade the examination be made simply qualifying for 
admission to the examinations of the higher grades. 
"0 honours and prizes should be awarded at it. The 


PART I. (1). . 

Practical Working of System. 

Whilst there can be no doubt that the Intermediate 
Education Act has been a great stimulus to Irish 
schools, yet it has fostered so many evils that, I, for 
one, fear that the practical working of the system has 
been most mischievous, being detrimental to the true 
education and the best interests of the youth of this 
country. 

M y reasons for so thinking are as follows : — 

(1.) The idea of education has been debased into a 
mere scramble for the lavish prizes and rewards • held 
out for success in passing written examination papers. 

(2.) The examinations, moreover, have encouraged 
“cramming” and answering by rote, without awaken- 
ing thought or interest in the candidates. In my 
experience, as an examiner in Physics under the 
Intermediate Board, I have found the majority of the 
candidates in my subject had evidently committed to 
memory answers from their text books, and probably 
had never seen nor had any practical acquaintance with 
the things they were describing. The consequence 
was the most amusing and glaring blunders and colossal 
ignorance when they ventured outside the statements 
they had learnt by heart. 

(3.) But my chief objection to the present system 
lies in the fact that its tendency has been to dis- 
courage industrial and technical education and 
accentuate the very evils under which the educational 
system of this country has so long laboured — viz. the 
neglect of, and even contempt for, the trainin'* of the. 
hand and eye and of the reasoning powers. 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION, 


Barrett, W. P 


* PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

In my opinion the present system needs reforming, 
root and branch, by disabusing the minds of candidates 
that education is a thing for which they are to he paid 
in prizes, and making them feel that it is a thing of 
intrinsic value. 

For this purpose the whole system must be 
changed. To this end, I would suggest : 

(1.) Inspection by thoroughly competent, impartial 
men should largely take the place of examination. 
Any education worth having is based upon the 
development of character, and a wise system of 
inspection would be able to note this. 

(2.) The cultivation of habits of observation, 
accuracy, and judgment and the training of the reason- 
ing powers, must take the place of testing mere verbal 
knowledge. For this purpose some one Science sub- 
ject should be compulsory, and that subject should be 
taught practically, so that knowledge of things rather 
than of words about things, should be encouraged. 
Probably few subjects would be more useful for this 
purpose than the elements of Physics, together with 
“ earth knowledge,” that is, physiography, taught, as 
far as possible, practically. The overwhelming pre- 
ponderance given at present to the classical and 
purely literary side ofeducation is most unwise. 

Some examinations will always be necessary, and 
great care should be taken in the choice of examiners. 
Surely in most subjects of examination in Science and 
so forth, the religion of the examiner should not be 
considered, but simply his competence and experience. 
The system of dual examiners of different religious 
opinions in, say, Physics, seems the height of absurdity. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Four grades seem too many ; two or three should 
in my opinion, be ample. 

The marking is amazingly disproportionate, twice as 
many marks given for a knowledge of Ancient Greece 
• or Rome to that given for Arithmetic, and four times 
. as many as are given to Drawing ! and this in the 
Preparatory stage, to little boys and girls who will 
have to earn their daily bread, the majority after a 
brief school life ! 

The very subjects which should be encouraged are 
ranked lowest in marks, and so virtually discouraged — 
viz., Arithmetic, Drawing, Science, Commercial 
. subjects, such as Book-keeping, &c., and for girls 
domestic subjects, whilst for the latter there is no 
Examination in Needlework. 

In Science a greater range of subjects should be 
: allowed ; even Geology is not included at present, and 
sone Science subject should be compulsory in each stage. 

The text books selected in Science should also be 
more carefully chosen, with a view to their fitness and 
price ; the latter should always be within the means 
of the majority of the candidates. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

The Results Fees, in my opinion, should be awarded 
mainly on a joint report of two inspectors, and in 
awarding such Results Fees the inspectors should he 
instructed to report on many points which can never 
be tested by examination, such, for example, as the 
school buildings and their fitness for the purpose, 
whether any humanizing and elevating influences are 
to be seen in the surroundings, the discipline of the 
school, the method of teaching, the development of 
the character of the pupils, the interest a.roused in the 
subjects of study, the amount of practical teaching 
o-iven and the appliances for this purpose, &c. 

° In these and other points much might be gained 
by consultation with the senior inspectors of the 
English Education Department, whose Jong practical 
experience would be of inestimable value (I imagine) 
to the Intermediate Education Board in any revision 
of their existing system 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

In accordance with what I have suggested earlier, 
it is, in my opinion, of paramount importance so to 
remodel the present system that the tendency will be, 
not to encourage schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
to turn out boys and girls with their minds crammed 
with mere verbal knowledge, most of which has no 
relationship to, or value in, the work they will have 
to do in the world — youths trained to be simply 
adepts at examination papers. On the contrary, the 
system should be one which, whilst encouraging 
education in its true sense, should have also for its 
object the diffusion of sound instruction in all those 
subjects which are likely to form part of the future 
life work of the candidates. 

The professional classes in Ireland amount to about 
5-4 per cent, of the population, the commercial 
2-8 per cent, whilst the industrial and agricultural 
classes amount to about 52‘5 per cent, of the total 
population, according to Thom’s Directory. Never- 
theless the aim of the Intermediate Board, in common 
with other heavily endowed Irish educational bodies, 
has hitherto been to encourage a purely literary edu- 
cation, leading the children of the middle classes and 
working classes of this country to recruit the already 
overstocked professional classes, whilst the country is 
in urgent need of skilled workmen, skilled masters, 
and skilled business men, to develop and extend the 
agricultural and industrial resources of Ireland. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

Practical and oral examination should accompany 
the written paper in all Science subjects. 

No student should be given a pass who has failed 
co show some practical acquaintance with the par- 
ticular Science subjects he has selected, and a “ pass 
with honours” should be reserved for those who have 
done well in their practical, as well as theoretical 
examination. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

I would strongly urge,— reduce these money prizes 
and abolish many of them. 

Let the chief end of a money prize be the en- 
couragement of the candidate in pursuing Ins future 
studies and the enabling of him to do so. 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Barry, Mrs. Mary 
Aloysius. 

Manager, 
Loreto Con- 

Twenty years. 

vent, Navan. 



Manager. Lor- 

Seventeen years. 

Angela, 

Mullingar. 



PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

1. The present Intermediate system, as earned out 
under the Act of 1878, though substantially D > 
needs modification. 
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APPENDIX XI.— ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


2. The difficulty of the papers makes the pass 
standard much too high, and this is particularly the 
case in Mathematics. 

3. It is desirable that there should be separate 
pass and honour papers, or sets of questions. 

PART T. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

1. It is desirable that Needlework be made a subject 
for examination in the Junior, Middle, and Senior 
Grades. 

2. That Instrumental Music be made a subject for 
examination in each of the four grades. 

3. We consider the written system of examination 
the fairest, and we think that inspection is not 
desirable, except in the case of Instrumental Music 
and Needlework, should these be made subjects for 
examination. 

4. That though we are totally opposed to any 
system of inspection, yet we consider it desirable that 
some method should be devised to test the pronuncia- 
tion, &c., of the languages ; we think this end could be 
attained if reading were made a separate subject, and 
a few competent examiners sent to the different 
schools during the year, but not later than the 1st 
May. Due notice should be given to each school, 
stating the time of this oral examination. The same 
observation will apply in the case of Needlework and 
Instrumental Music. 

5. That a special prize be given for excellence in 
leading the various languages. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 3. — It is desirable that the examinations be 
held a week later : in all schools it is impossible to 
get back the children before the first week in 
September, and hence the vacation is too long.* 

6. — That the examiners sliouldhave some practicable 
experience in teaching, and that they should not all 
be new to the work each year, but that at least one 
half of them should have examined papers in the 
previous year. This would secure a continuity of the 
standard of examination each year. 

7. — That the examinations be conducted in writing, 
with the exception of Instrumental Music and Needle- 
work. 

That the number of marks for Domestic Economy, 
including Practical Cookery, be 500 in the Junior and 
Middle Grades as well as in the Senior Grade ; and 
that it be made a qualifying subject in the Junior 
and Middle Grades, as well as in the Senior Grade. 


PART II., Sect. III. 
Rules 20-31. 


Barrs'. Mi's. M. 
A. and another 


Rule 25. — That the maximum total of marks in 
Preparatory Grade be raised to 5,500. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rule 37. — That a pass be allowed for three subjects 
in each of the four grades, unless the Commissioners 
see their way to make Domestic Economy' a qualifying 
subject. 


PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

Rule 42. — That the lists of passes, exhibitions’ 
prizes, and medals be published at the same time. 


PART II., Sect. VIII, 

* Rules 45-50. 

We think it desix-able that there be two classes of 
exhibitions in each grade. 

45. — That the value of the exhibitions in the Pre- 
paratory be £15 and £10 each. 

46. — That the value of the exhibitions in the Junior 
Grade be £15 and £10 each. 

47. — That the value of the exhibitions in the Middle 
Grade by £25 and £20 each. 

48. — That the value of the prizes or exhibitions in 
the Senior Grade be £40 and £30 each. 

50. — That medals, provided sufficient merit be 
shown, be awarded to students in the Preparatory, 
J unior, Middle, and Senior Grades for Instrumental 
Music. 


PART IL, Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

52. — That, in the Preparatory Grade, prizes be 
awarded of the value of £2 each, instead of £1 ; and 
in each of the other grades of the value of £4, £3, 
and £2, respectively, according as they are awarded 
first class, second class, or third class prizes. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 11. — That students be eligible for examination 
in Preparatory Grade for two years as formerly. 

13. — That over-age students be admitted in every 
grade, and that the over-age limit should be two 
years. 

Our reason for desiring the extension of the limit 
of age is — because we think it for the good of educa- 
tion that all students in Intermediate schools should 
oe submitted to examination. 

15. — That studeuts be eligible for examination in 
Senior Grade who have already passed the examina- 
tion generally in Senior Grade, but who have failed 
to obtain a £50 prize or to retain an exhibition. The 
“ me observation will apply in the case of the Middle 
Grade, Rule 1 6, for we think it in the interest of 
i "cation that students should not be hurried through 
_ course, but, on the contrary, should be kept in a 
grade as long as is consistent with their age. 

* Girls 3 (21) Junior Grade; Do. Middle Grade. 


The results show that the greater number of 
students never pass beyond the J unior Grade. We 
think it therefore desirable that the number of prizes 
and exhibitions should be increased in the higher 
grades, to encourage students to complete the course. 

55. — That the number of exhibitions in the Senior 
Grade be increased to one for every five who pass, 
and in the Middle Grade to one for every seven who 
pass. 

57. — That the net marks be counted as at present, 
and that in blxe Results’ pamphlets the gross marks 
be given under each subject, and that the gross total 
as wellasthe net total, be given in the last two columns. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

66. — That the number of marks to retain an ex- 
hibition be 1,200 instead of 1,400, because to require 
girls to get 1,400 marks net is almost asking them to 
get a new exhibition. 
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Barry. Mrs, M. 
A. and another. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 74 (a.) — That the Results’ Fees in the Pre- 
paratory Grade be raised to 4s. — 100 marks — and in 
the Junior Grade to 5s.- -100 marks. 


PART IIT. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(b.) That the number of marks assigned to Domestic 
Economy be 500 instead of 300, and that it be made 
a qualifying subject. 

(a.) It would be well if the Commissioners could 
see their way to make Instrumental Music and 
Needlework subjects for girls. 

(c.) The Arithmetic papers should be less difficult. 
In this subject, particularly, there ought to be two 
sets of papers — an honours paper and a pass paper. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme Middle Grade. 

That the number of marks assigned to Domestic 
Economy be 500 instead of 400, and that it be made 
a qualifying subject. 

(b.) See observation, [Part III. (2)1. 

(c.) See observation, [Part III. (2)J. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

description. 

Educational Experience. 


. 



Town Com-' 
Coleraine. 

the Council of the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Ire- 
| land, and during that time 

supervision of the Society's 
Quarterly Examinations 
l oth in Dublin and Bel- 


PART I. (I). 

Practical Working of System. 

In the practical working of the Intermediate sys- 
tem I am clearly of opinion that it has not been the 
success which its promoters hoped for — that it has 
on the contrary, been a failure in “ the raising of the 
standard of secondary education in Ireland.” 

I. It has not induced more than, say, one-third 
-of those attending Intermediate schools to even 
present themselves for examination. In round num- 
bers there are 25,000 on the rolls, of these 8,323 have 
-presented themselves — only 4,973 have passed. It 
can therefore in no sense be an adequate test of pro- 
gress of Intermediate education in this country. 

II. The preparation of those who enter for exam- 
ination lias brought an element into education which 
is undoubtedly bad, viz., the system of “ cramming.” 
Every one admits the injury this does to the young 
mind, and unfortunately in this Intermediate system 
it exists in its worst and most intensified form. The 
method of acquiring knowledge, which is so important, 
even more important than the knowledge itself, is 
entirely overlooked, ;md instead- of the pupil gaining 
mental strength and equipment for the world’s battle, 
his mind is crammed merely with points cut and 'dry 
tliat will tell in examinations. The master does the 
gathering and thinking for him, whereas the student 


gaining true education thinks and gathers for himself, 
and is able to take his stand firmly oil the knowledge 
which he has the trouble, or I should rather say, the 
delight in gaining. 

III. If a master is not conscientious he will be 
greatly tempted to give undue preference and special 
teaching to the brilliant boys, who are likely to pay, 
and get a name for his school, to the neglect of the 
four-fifths ,or five-sixths of all the other pupils for 
whose education he is equally responsible. Indeed it 
is almost inevitable that such should be the result. 
His school is judged in the eyes of public by the 
prizes and exhibitions gained, and not in proportion 
to the numbers attending and the training given, the 
habits acquired, the moral tendency imparted, and 
the general efficiency of the institution, whereas the 
names of those which appear in the public press repre- 
sent only one-fifth of tlio whole. For instance, in the 
Coleraine Academical Institution the much respected 
principal, Mr Houston, whose name is familiar in 
the highest circles of education, has for years suffered 
pecuniary loss rather than allow the high character of 
his school to be lowered in its general efficiency. He 
was too conscientious to neglect the one half of his 
pupils for a mercenary reward, which might have 
been secured had he adopted the methods which have 
been adopted by many. In his action on this mat- 
ter the intelligent members of the community in 
Coleraine are entirely with him. They consider that 
in this neighbourhood his methods were vital to the 
best interests of education. 

IY. It is found by experience amongst my rela- 
tives, rnanv of whom during the last twelve or four- 
teen years have been amongst the gold medallists and 
exhibitioners, that the strain and excitement which 
special preparation causes prior to examinations is 
positively injurious to health — so much was this 
impressed on the minds of the parents that they ha-, e 
forbidden younger members of the family to enter 
for examination lest their health should suffer. They 
preferred to forego the uncertain dazzle of honour for 
the sake of their future health. This system incites 
to this special “grinding,” and if allowed to go on 
unaltered is simple cruelty to young minds, in the 
most critical years of their life, when the spirit is 
eager, but the physical strength gives way under the 
constant strain brought to bear upon it. 

Y. The exhibitions are usually secured by the pupils 
whose means are ample — whose parents have been 
able to pay for the highest class teaching in the 
highest schools. ■ This places the pooi'er student at a 
great disadvantage. The very help which such valu- 
able prizes are (it is presumed) intended to give to the 
poor student is won by the richer one, who in no 
sense needs this pecuniary assistance. This was 
really so in the case of my relatives. They were not, 
dependent on the money, yet every year they won 
exhibitions. Many a poor but clever student would 
be thankful for such help, which would enable him to 
continue his studies, and thus counteract the deterring 
effects of limited means. 

VI. The examination, being solely a written one, 
does away with pronunciation and accent as a test 
in reading of the languages. One of my young 
assistants was very properly rejected in French at 
the Pharmaceutical examination in Dublin, because, 
although his father (a clergyman) had prepared him 
for the Intermediate system thoroughly, he had only 
taught translation, and not pronunciation and read- 
ing. He was rejected at the. very beginning of his 
examination on this subject. I have, as a member o 
the Council of the Pharmaceutical Society, to take the 
supervision in Dublin of examinations frequently, 
and I concur with the examiner’s decision as being a 
fair one. The grace of elocution and of good reading 
in English, the pronunciation of the classicu. 
languages, is under the present system ignored, noi 
can it be otherwise, except a radical change is m ai e 
in the examination system. 
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PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I. It would seem to me a much better arrangement 
that,, instead of the present unwieldy system of exami- 
nation (which is strictly confined to writing), there 
should be a number of qualified — highly qualified— 
inspectors appointed, at a salary of t£60O to =£1,000, 
in proportion to their ability and their duties — and 
that that inspection should be something similar to 
that adopted by the Endowed School Commission, 
and that the examination should be, as I have already 
pointed out; oral as well as written. 

II. The reports should be made 'not only on the 
progress of the pupils, but on the schools themselves, 
as to their equipment, the methods of imparting 
instruction, the training, the general efficiency of the 
school and suitableness of instruction for the par- 
ticular district in which they are situated. Efficient 
schools should then be subsidized in proportion to 
their efficiency. 

III. As each particular district has its own special 
educational needs, concede the right of the teacher 
and masters to arrange their own educational course, 
provided that- this course is approved of by the Inter- 
mediate .Board, so that the inspectors may examine 
in accordance with it. 

IV. In the first examination of our Pharmaceutical 
Society we have done away with the age limit, as we 
found, though our limit was sixteen years, that many 
a youth with special advantages was quite equal to 
pass the examination though only fourteen years 
of age, whilst others would at sixteen, with less 
advantages, be rejected. I would then do away with 
the age limit. 

V. Allow every pupil whose work was found on 
inspection satisfactory a recognition in Result Fees 
of a moderate amount. 

VI. Discontinue the Results pamphlet, and elimi- 
nate from the system the competition of one school 
with another. The open competition being put an 
end to, “ cramming,” and all its injurious effects, will 
be at end also. Classes would all get free play as to 
the teaching talent of the schools, and . their regular 
personal inspection would ensure that tb.e three- 
fourths of those attending the schools would not be 
neglected for the sole benefit of a few brilliant pupils 
to dazzle the public eye.,, 

VII. Pupils of the .lower middle classes whose 
talents were specially brilliant, but whose means were 
limited, should have scholarships provided from the 
general funds, and should these funds be insufficient 
for this purpose, then the Government should increase 
the educational grant proportionately. By so doing 
the genius and talent of the country will be fostered 
and protected for our country’s good. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

As hinted in general statement, which I have made, 
the Preparatory Grade would be unnecessary. 

PAR£ II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Abolish the age limit, as in our Pharmaceutical 
examination we have done at entrance examination. 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25 — This rule should be more elastic, so as 
to .allow a youth the opportunity of testing himself, 
or discovering the particular class of subjects towards 
which his tastes may gravitate. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

• Rule 33. — Why not give the student the full value 
°f his marks in each subject or division of subject ? 


PART IT., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. Baxter^ Wm..r 

Rule 38. — It has been considered by those compe- 
tent to judge that three subjects instead of four 
would increase the number of pupils presenting 
themselves. If this principle were adopted, and 
Result Fees were given on the present system, the 
amount of fees could be lessened to each individual as 
the number to whom they were payable had in- 
creased. 


PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

Rule 42. — The “Publication of Results” cannot 
possibly be a fair criterion of the real work of the 
school — at least so far as that publication is done in 
i'ts present form. 

Nothing could be more misleading to the outside 
public, and no better illustration could be given of 
how utterly misleading such published Results than 
our Coleraine Academical Institution, with its seeming 
Results as published, and its real results as so 
thoroughly known and appreciated by this community. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

First establish scholarships to assist those students 
who show signs of special talent, but whose parents 
have not the means to give them higher education. 

II. Let competition be amongst the pupils them- 
selves— not one school with another. 

l.II. Let medals, prizes of books, <fec., be freely 
given to each school when the results of examinations 
conducted by the Board are made known. This will 
encourage both the pupils and the masters in their 
work. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

I learn that in the primary schools of England and 
Wales the “ Result System ” has been found by 
teachers an almost intolerable burden, and that the 
conviction is growing more strong every year that 
these fees would be of much more benefit were they 
distributed over an entire school instead of amongst 
the few pupils who obtain them. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade, 

As I have before stated, this Grade should be 
abolished. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

The tendency of the questions set often favours the 
system of “ cramming” instead of thorough education 
in all its essentials. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

A modification should be made so that pass ques- 
tions would become much less difficult. 

Their difficulty of late years has been increasing, 
and hence discouraging to pupils at this stage of life 
and education. 


PART Til. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

What I have said on the Junior Grade applies 
equally to the Senior Grade. 
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Scare, 'William. 

Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Beare. William, . 

Principal, In- 
termediate 
School. Bally- 
money. 

Thirteen years as Principal 
of Ballymoney Interme- 
diate School. 


PART J. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Insert General Elementary Science (marks 500) 
making the following courses possible without altering 
the maximum of marks : — 


Latin, 

, 1,200 

Latin, . . 

1,200 

English, . 

, 1,200 

English, . 

1,200 

French, . 

700 j 

French, . 

700 

Mathematics, 

, 1,800 

Two Mathemar 


Science, . 

500 ! 

tical subjects, 
Science, . . 

Drawing, . 

' 1,200 
500 
300 

Total, 

, 5,400 




5,100 


I am of opinion that the yearly examinations of 
the Intermediate Board have done much to raise the 
Standard of Secondary Education in Ireland. Hence 
I am opposed to any change 

(1) in the yearly public examinations, 

(21 in the present prize system, 

(3) in the present results system ; 


The syllabus to include either such a course as that 
contained in Paul Bert’s First Year of Scientific 
Knowledge, which book might well be prescribed by 
the Board, or that in Ganot’s Popular Natural 
Philosophy. 

PART. III. (2). 


though I believe that a system of inspection and 
report, concurrent with the public examinations, would 
be productive of good, e.g., such reports as in 
Scotland are supplied by a voluntary' agency, con- 
cerning the state of Scotch Secondary schools. 

The system of the Board has had one ten ency, 
which I consider a serious evil, viz., the practical 
extinction of science teaching in the schools. I have 
suggested, further on, what T consider the simplest 
means of correcting this tendency, viz., to introduce 
Elementary Science in the Preparatory Grade, and to 
alter the scheme of marks so that Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry may have an equal chance with 
Greek. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

52. — Prizes in books might with great advantage be 
given to a larger number of students. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

64. — Students who obtain exhibitions and whose age 
allows them to postpone entering for the' next higher 
grade, should be allowed to retain their exhibitions in 
the higher grade after the lapse of two or even more 
years, provided they qualify as other students. 

E.g. A, who as far as age is concerned can com- 
pete in the Junior Grade in 1898 or in 1899, goes in 
in 1898 and obtains an exhibition low on the list. A 
has now two disagreeable courses to choose between, 
either to lie out altogether next year, or to take his 
chance of a low exhibition in Middle and Senior 
Grades. B, who can compete in the Junior Grade in 
1898 or 1899, jockeys his subjects in 1898 so that he 
does not obtain an exhibition. The result is that B 
is high in the Junior Grade in 1899 with every 
opportunity of maintaining his position in the other 
grades. 

I have repeatedly been compelled by this rale to 
estimate the chances of pupils as one might calculate 
the chances of a horse-race, and the official Result- 
books of the Board bear ample witness that many 
teachers have been similarly engaged. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

With a view to encouraging Science teaching the 
Results fees in Science should be increased (and the 
marks raised), or money should be paid by way of 
grants toward the purchase of apparatus. 


Programme. Junior Grade. 

Natural Philosophy, 600 marks. 

Chemistry, . 600 „ 

Botany, . 600 „ 

The absurd restriction of Botany to gills could not 

be too soon done away with. 

This arrangement would allow two Science subjects 
to be taken as an equivalent to Greek, or three with 
Drawing as an equivalent to Greek and Latin. 


PART III. (3). 
Programme. Middle Grade. 

Natural Philosophy, . . 600 

Chemistry, . . . 600 

Botany, . . . 600 

All three to be open to boys. 


PART III (4). 
Programme. Senior Grade. 


Natural Philosophy, . 

. 600 

Chemistry, 

. 600 

Botany, 

600 


Allowing one at least to be taken, or all three by a 
pupil who discards Classics. 


Name of 
Signatory. 


Educational Experience. 


Benson, Rev. Charles Manager, Rath- 
W., LL.D. mines School. 


[Vo years. 1850-8. 
Master at, Rev. Di 
School, 89, Lowe: 
street.- 

Forty years, 


, Assistant 
r. l-'V.ry s 
sr Leeson- 
1858-1888, 
Jathmines 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

As our school has not been mainly devoted to 
Intermediate work, and as many of the parents ot 
our boys have been adverse to allowing their boys to 
compete, I only venture to mention three or fcmi 
particulars which strongly impress me as requiring 
amendment. These I have noted on the next page. 
[Parti. (2).] 
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PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

1. The stress and strain of impending examina- 
tions seem to me to be too much for boys of tender 
years, whilst the Senior Grade interferes in many 
eases with success at college examinations. 

2. I can see no reason for apparently raising the 
standard necessary for passing, year after year, 
especially in the Mathematics of the higher grades. 

3. The examiners should be selected with great 
care, and should have been in all cases teachers of 
boys, and well acquainted with their difficulties and 
capabilities. 

4. That a uniform system of marking be adopted, 
each examiner to mark only the questions set by him- 
self. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

I should prefer the abolition of the Preparatory 
Grade, and a revision of the Rules concerning the 
.Senior Grade. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

That the system of admitting over-age candidates 
be abolished. 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

No observations to make. 

PART II., Sect. IY. 

Rules 32-35. 

That Rule 33 should be reconsidered, and its pro- 
visions possibly made less stringent. 


PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

I would suggest one publication of Results, em- 
bracing the honours and prizes awarded, and the 
discontinuance of the numbers sent to the head 
masters. 


PART. II., Sect. VIII, 

Rules 45-50. 

Should the Preparatory Grade be retained, medals 
should be granted on the same conditions as in the 
other grades. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 57. — This Rule should be abolished, and marks 
counted as obtained. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(b.) Arithmetic to be raised to 800 marks, and 
buclid and Algebra lowered each to 500. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(&■) Arithmetic should be raised to 700 marks. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Bernard, Rev. John : 
Henry, D.l). 

FellowofTrinity 
College, Dublin. 

From 187G to 1879 Assistant 
Master at Ratlimines 
School ; from 1879 to 1884 
a Private Tutor in Trinity 
College : from 1881 Fellow 
of Trinity College ; from 
1888 Archbishop King’s 
Lecturer in Divinity ; also 
Vice-Wardi nof Alexandra 
College, and a Commis- 
sioner o! National Educa- 
tion : Examiner under the 
Intermediate Education 
Board, and the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. 


Bernard, Kcv. 
J. II.. D.D. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

1. The Intermediate Education (Ireland) Act of 
18/8, by providing Results Fees for successful 
teachers, conferred a great benefit on struggling, 
middle-class schools in Ireland. The number of 
endowed schools in this country is small ; and it is 
the general opinion of those who have to do with 
education that it is extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to provide suitable school buildings and skilled 
teachers, when the only source of income open to a 
head master is derived from pupils’ fees. An endow- 
ment of Intermediate Schools in any form would have 
been welcome twenty years ago, and, in my judgment, 
the endowment actually provided lias been, on the 
whole, a benefit to education. 

2. That there are grave defects in the system is, in 
my opinion, also true ; but in judging of theso defects 
it is important to distinguish those which are insepa- 
rable from all systems of competitive examinations 
from those which are peculiar to the Irish Interme- 
diate system. Whether we like it or not the 
competitive system has come to stay. Nearly all 
appointments to the public service are made after' 
competitive examinations ; and our University systems 
are becoming more competitive day by day. And if 
the endowment provided under the Intermediate 
Education Act is to be administered in this way, 
certain dangers must bo faced, certain defects 
admitted. 

3. Under the special circumstances of Ireland, and 
having regard to the different religious denominations 
of the people, I believe that a Board of Education 

which did not administer its funds — in part at least 

on the principle of open competition, would not com- 
mand public confidence. And hence I believe that 
the system of annual public examinations, at which 
Result Fees are awarded to teachers, and prizes to 
students, should be continued. There are however 
certain reforms in the existing system which seem to 
me to be urgently needed. 

4. It is impossible to test, in any satisfactory 
fashion, the knowledge of boys and girls in certain 
subjects by written examinations alone. Modern 
Languages , and the Natural Sciences in particular, 
do not lend themselves to examinations of this nature. 
It has been asserted for instance (though I do not 
guarantee the truth of the assertion), that boys have 
been known to pass qualifying examinations in 
French, who could not pronounce two syllables of 
that language so as to be understood by a native. 
The difficulties of providing viva voce examination 
seem insuperable when the enormous number of 
children examined at different centres is taken into 
account. And hence I am led to believe that the 
best remedy for this defect (inherent in written 
examinations) would be the establishment of a small 
number of inspectors of schools under section 3 of the 
Act of Parliament. I would propose that one of the 
conditions upon which managers of schools should be 
eligible to receive Result Fees should be that they 
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Bernard, Rev. p ernJ it tlie Board’s inspectors to have free access 
' (with or without notice) to their classes at any time. 

It would be the inspector’s duty (a) to find out if the 
school buildings were suitable from a sanitary point 
of view, and their general equipment satisfactory ; ( b ) 
to test the methods of teaching employed in the school 
(a) by listening to the teachers instructing then- 
classes, or (/3) by taking a class himself. He would 
then assign certain marks under head («» which 
should count to the manager’s credit when Result 
Fees were paid ; and ( b ) should report as to the 
efficiency of the teaching in the several subjects. 
Should "he report unfavourably under head (6) the 
manager should not be entitled to any Result Fees 
whatsoever in respect of pupils presented in the sub- 
jects specified. That is to say, it should be in the 
power of the inspector to say, “the teaching in 
[French or Botany] is conducted on wrong lines ; the 
manager therefore shall get no Result Fees for 
[French or Botany.] ” ; 

It is plain that this is to throw a great responsibility 
on the inspector. And hence it would be worse 
than useless to appoint men who were not very 
highly qualified in educational matters and in whose 
judgment the public would not have confidence. Such 
men are hard to get, but it ought not to be impossible 
to find them. Four such inspectors (perhaps three 
men and one woman) should be enough for the whole 
of Ireland ; possibly, indeed, a smaller number would 
suffice. Section 3 ‘of the Act seems to contemplate 
the possibility of the Assistant Commissioners actiug 
as inspectors, if required to do so; but it is hardly 
likely that they could add this to their already 
onerous duties. 

5. If such inspectors be appointed, it may be thought 
necessary to have regard, in their appointment, to the 
claims of the different religious denominations for 
representation on the inspecting staff. If so, I would 
suggest that Roman Catholic inspectors be provided 
for schools conducted under Church of Ireland, 
Presbyterian, or other management ; and that Pro- 
testant Inspectors be provided for Roman Catholic 
schools. 

But it is impossible to speak too strongly of the 
mischief which has been done to education in Ireland 
by the miserable necessity which has been supposed 
to exist of making educational appointments a matter 
of religious and party interest. If the Intermediate 
Commissioners could see their way to appoint 
qualified Scotchmen and Englishmen as their inspec- 
tors, for the present at least, the public would have 
more confidence in the result of the inspection than 
they are likely to feel if it becomes known that the 
inspectors have been appointed to “represent” 
certain religious denominations. 


instances. I have heard that they are not infrequent ; 
but I cite this one as personally known to myself. 
Such appointments, however few in number, are dis- 
astrous in their consequences, and in their 'moral 
effect, both on examiners and examinees. 

I would venture to suggest that if it be found 
necessary (as it probably will be) to continue to have 
■regard to the religious denominations of examiners, 
some moditi cation in the system of selection might be 
made, as follows : — Suppose that forty examiners are 
to be appointed in all subjects, the ends of equity will 
be served if twenty are Roman Catholics and the 
remaining twenty Church of Ireland, Presbyterian, or 
Methodist. But it is quite unnecessary and directly 
mischievous to have an unwritten law that this balance 
of denominations shall be preserved in each sub-section 
of the examination. If there are two examiners in 
Euclid, it is not necessary that one should be Rpman 
Catholic, the other Protestant; both, if need be, may 
be Protestant, if on some other paper the Roman 
Catholics are given a countervailing preponderance. 
If the honesty of the examiners cannot be depended 
on, the whole system is a public fraud. Those 
who believe that honest examiners are available, and 
are generally chosen, are willing to trust them 
whether they be Roman Catholic or Protestant. But 
in no case should the nomination of examiners by 
single members of the Board to fill vacancies as they 
arise be acquiesced in without investigation by the 
remaining members. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

38 (B) I would remove Celtic from Class B and 
place it in Class D. Few will be found to contend 
that it is a subject of equal educational importance 
with Greek or Latin. 

39 (B) I would remove Celtic from Class B and 
place it in Class C. 

Arithmetic should, in my opinion, be a compulsory- 
subject both for boys and girls. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

45. I believe, for the reasons set forth above, that 
it would be wise to abolish the exhibitions in the 
Preparatory Grade. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

70. In accordance with the recommendation made 
above as to inspectox-s, Rule 70 will need modifica- 
tion and addition. 


PART II., Sect. I. 


Rules 1-9. 

1. In my opinion, the institution of the Prepara- 
tory Grade has not been for the best interests of 
education. Competitive examinations may be an 
unfortunate necessity, but children should not be 
introduced to it at an earlier period than is necessary. 
At the least, the prizes and exhibitions which are 
offered in the other grades need not be offered here : 
little boys and girls ought to be quietly taught with- 
out any such artificial stimulus. 

6. The appointment of examiners is one of the most 
important and difficult functions of the Board. I have, 
on a previous page [Part I. (1)], deprecated their 
appointmenton “denominational” groundsas degrading 
to education. I ventm-e to mention one personal experi- 
ence. [Ilare followed a detailed statement of a par- 
ticular case which the Commissioners do not think it 
necessary to publish .] There may have been other such 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

FT.B. — The following recommendations and obser 
vations apply to all grades : — 

I have been much impressed on sevei-al occasions 
when examining for the Civil Service Commissioners 
with the marked difference between candidates taugli 
in Ireland and England respectively, as regards (a) 
Spelling, ( b ) Writing, (c) Style of Composition. « 
appeared to me, when the names of the caudi a es 
were disclosed after the examination, that it wouu 
■ have been possible to detect their nationality >) 10 
application of this simple test, “ Can. he write na -a 
dozen consecutive sentences clearly and intelligen y> 
so that they could be printed without ccn-ection. 
And at University Examinations my experience '< 
been similar. Nearly all English public schoolboy *>> 
however deficient in acquired knowledge, can wn 
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readable and neat hand, and can express their 
thoughts with tolerable accuracy. Quite the opposite 
is the case with boys taught in Ireland. As a rule 
Irish boys seem to think that no paper is too untidy 
or too much blotted, or too carelessly written, or too 
defectively composed to be handed in to the Examiner • 
and the result is, not only that they are placed at a 
disadvantage in competition with English boys, hut 
that their advancement in life is often materially 
hindered. No single reform in Irish schools would 
in my judgment, be productive of more important 
consequences than the introduction of a more system- 
atic and careful teaching of English Prose Composition. 

The Intermediate Commissioners could do a 
great deal to further this most desirable end, if they 
introduced more stringent regulations as to the 
marking of Spelling, Handwriting, and Composition. 
As the rules at present stand (see p. 39) it would 
seem that only in the case of the “Composition 
Exercise ” are these matters taken into consideration. 

I would suggest that some rule similar to that to 
which I have referred be placed at the head of the 
programme in all subjects and for all grades. Marks 
should be liberally deducted for untidiness of style, 
and illegible handwriting ; while, in the Senior Grade 
at least, no candidate should be allowed under any 
circumstances to obtain any distinction or prize who 
had not satisfied the Examiner in English that he 
could write a page of English prose without gram- 
matical inaccuracy, without vulgar colloquialisms, and 
without faulty spelling. 

For the first three or four years after this rule was 
imposed there would be loud and frequent complaint 
from those who were deprived in consequence of the 
prizes they would otherwise have won ; but if the 
schoolmasters once learned that the Commissioners 
were in earnest in their desire to improve the quality 
of English Prose Composition, reforms would soon bo 
instituted in every school, 

It is not to be expected that raw and half-educated 
boys and girls should write like Burke or Goldsmith or 
Berkeley. It is to be expected that no boy or girl 
should get an Intermediate Prize who cannot write an 
ordinary letter to a friend without grammatical 
blunders. 


Educational Experience. 


H a HW.,5i.A.(Dub.), 


B'ynn, (3. D., B. A.(D ub.) 


htriefc, w. G., 


Portora Royal 
School, Ennis- 
killen. 


Head Master, 
Portora Royal 
Seheol, Ennis- 
killen. 


Head Master ot Parsons- 
town School, 18C9-1S7I) 
Galway Grammar School 


Tipperary Grammar School 
1 1874-1891 : Portora Roy a] 
School, 1S91-1898. 


First Classical Master at 
Hull and East Riding Col- 
lege, 1888-9; at Ruthin 
Grammar School, 1890-1 : 
Galway Grammar School. 
,on.) , . ') 0 |., 0 ra Royal 


School, 1894-8. 


j28&"»rS W »"> ■»? p~ n .l Tb. oth, 

nt certain reservniioni’o ° ften very emphatically 

. R. Biggs. 


, PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System, 

The principle is good on the whole, and capable of 
a thoroughly useful and satisfactory development. 

In my experience — 

It has systematized the work of the middle forms 
of the school. 

It has set up a standard of attainment. 

It has stimulated some good boys to do tbeir very 
best, and some middling boys to do better than they 
would otherwise have done. 

The Results Fees have served to advance educa- 
tion — 

By enabling me to supplement the salaries of my 
assistants ; 

By providing a number of small prizes for success- 
ful boys ; 

By furnishing means for additions and improve- 
ments to the premises and equipment ; and 
By generally easing our position. 

Sentimental objections notwithstanding, they seem 
to me the best and fairest way of distributing the 
funds, provided always that the “Results” attained 
and rewarded are of a really desirable and beneficial 
kind. 

At Portora we have, speaking generally, not allowed 
the examinations to interfere seriously with what 
seemed to us the matter or manner of instruction best 
calculated to train and develop our pupils’ minds. 
Moreover, of the boys, only a small minority have 
shown or been induced to take any ardent interest in 
the examinations, some not caring to pass because 
they could not win exhibitions, and many who thought 
they could not pass rather resenting the attempt to 
teach them the subjects. Yet, regarding the examina- 
tions rather as what they ought to be than as wliat 
they actually have been, we have consistently entered 
whole jorms so far as the age limits permitted, though 
only too well aware that the majority would surely 
be unsuccessful. 

But though, sitting thus lightly to the system, we 
have avoided most of them, perhaps, I can quite 
understand that the method on which it has been 
worked and some of the details of its management may 
have been found to produce mischievous effects. 

I would take occasion here, though with the greatest 
respect, to point out that the faults and failures are, 
as might have been expected, directly traceable to the 
fact that the whole system has been carried on with- 
out seeking, andiusoine degree by deliberately ignoring, 
discouraging and rejecting, counsel from experts. 
There has been no schoolmaster on the Commission, and 
none among the Assistant Commissioners ; no one 
conversant with the education of children has been 
offered even a consultative seat at the Board, nor have 
the suggestions of teachers, based on their experience, 
been eagerly received or acted upon; the Exu miners 
have been largely professors engaged in the instruction 
of more mature students, or even professional men with 
no educational experience at all; while the Centre 
superintendents, who also need some acquaintance 
with children’s ways, have been drawn too much from 
the ranks of outsiders quite untrained in the control 
of large numbers of young people. 

Operations based on such a palpable blunder were 
foredoomed — I will not say to entire failure, for Com- 
missioners, Assistants, Examiners, and Superinten- 
dents have been able and honest men — but at least to 
fall short of the good they might have effected. The 
wond er is that they have succeeded as well as they 
have. J 

I heartily welcome the present inquiry as a harbin- 
ger of better things, and am encouraged to anticipate 
a new regime under which the most interested pro- 
fession, that for the encouragement of whose work tho 
Act was passed, and the members of which are in 
closest contact with the material operated upon, will 
no longer be kept at arm’s length, but will be freely 
E 
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and officially taken into counsel, and perhaps given a 
formal representation on the Commission. Had this 
been done from the start, many mistakes would have 
been avoided, and the public would have had better 
reason to be satisfied with the result. To do it now 
is the first and most fundamentally necessary reform 
One of the most striking faults in the system as it 
has been worked is its tendency to promote the con- 
centration of an undue amount of attention on the 
able and industrious to the neglect of the dull and 
backward — to sacrifice the milk for the sake of pro- 
ducing as much cream (of a sort) as possible. 

This arises, in the first instance, from the offer of 
such large rewards to the children. From this follows 
keen competition for high places ; then undue and 
increasing difficulty in the examination — the papers 
are now distinctly honour-papers— then (it is said) a 
feverish struggle on the part of teachers to bring as 
many pupils as they can up to this honour standard ; 
then the temptation to over-pressure, to the use of 
vicious and even dishonest methods, to the substitu- 
tion of superficial knowledge, which is not even know- 
ledge, for genuine education ; then serious injury to 
these pupils’ health, intellect, character, and real 
success in life under the unwholesome stimulus ; and 
along with all this the neglect of those who are less 
quick, or more healthily recalcitrant, the very class 
which needs our help the most, and which under nor- 
mal conditions receives, and in many cases profits by, 
the largest share of the attention of conscientious 
teachers. 

Hence the Commission, instead of passing in review 
our Intermediate Education in its entirety, and testing 
the whole of our work, limits its influence to a quarter 
or a third of our pupils ; instead of searching out our 
weak places and encouraging us to strengthen them, 
contents itself with seeking to strengthen* what is of 
itself strong, and encourages us to neglect what needs 
most attention, needs it most, and most readily escapes 
it : f while even as regards that minority of the pupils 
of which it does take cognisance, it has unfortunately 
lent itself (I. am credibly informed) to noxious cram, 
instead of fostering sound principles and giving us 
valuable guidance and support in aiming at true ideals 
and methods of instruction. I take it this was the 
high public service for which the Commission was 
mainly designed. 

It must be further pointed out that these criticisms 
apply with chief force to the Junior and Preparatory 
Grades, where the harm is most easily done, most 
serious in its consequences, and most widespread. The 
precocity of the precocious is stimulated, children are 
badly trained while their characters are being formed, 
or overworked while their tissues are soft and easily in- 
jured ; and the non-precocious, among whom sterling 
qualities often exist iu germ, are left in the back- 
ground and denied their fair share of training. 

The large pecuniary rewards offered to students 
have also, I think, been demoralizing, and have tended 
to obscure the true goal of learning. I believe that 
they are both unnecessary and harmful. 

The literary side of education has been given 
somewhat undue weight. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

To cut at the root of the mischievous tendencies 
indicated above, the aim should be twofold : — 

1. (reverting to a figure used before) to test the 
milk — the whole of it, as to quantity and quality — 
and 

2. to improve the quality of the cream. I adopt 
this order intentionally and deliberately, regarding 
the former function of the Commission as the more 
important of the two. 


I. To secure this end, a scheme is needed which 
shall roach every ruPin between the ages of 
10 and 18, and any above 18 that are still schoolboys 
and not university men. 

A Pass Examination. — I would strongly urge the 
institution of a very easy pass examination, held con- 
currently with the present competitive one, as it may 
be modified. An approach might be made to this 
without a separate examination, by abolishing all age 
restrictions for over-age candidates (save, perhaps, a 
maximum of 20 years'), and allowing pupils of 19 to 
answer if they like on J uuior Grade papers. But as 
even Junior Grade papers would still be of an honour 
type, I think backward seniors would still be dis- 
couraged. The best plan, therefore, would be to have, 
in the three main grades, honour papers, as now, for 
those of the prescribed ages who are fit to compete for 
exhibitions and prizes and to qualify for Results Fees 
on the higher scale, and, as an alternative, pass papers 
of a distinctly simple and straightforward kind. The 
choice might be given to each candidate in the hall, as 
at the R.U. matriculation, or might be made before- 
hand when the notices are sent in. Probably the latter 
would be the better. For this pass examination there 
should be no limits of age, but the age of each success- 
ful candidate would be stated on his pass certificate 

In the Preparatory Grade there should be no com- 
petition for prizes and no honour examination, but. only 
simple pass papers in all the subjects of ordinary in- 
struction. [The present limitation of subjects is arbi- 
trary and absurd.] 

If the young and the backward were thus examina- 
tionally provided for, it might fairly be required of 
each manager to present all his pupils without excep- 
tion. 

Inspection. — But perhaps, even so, examinations 
mi"lit fail to test completely the work of our lower 
classes, and might with advantage be supplemented by 
inspection — a power of the Commission which seems 
to have been atrophied from want of use. Ido not at all 
advocate the substitution of inspection for examination ; 
for prizes and for the direct awards of Results Fees it 
would mean the substitution of a variable standard 
for a fairly even one. and even for the lower forms 
the stress of the testing should fall on the examina- 
tions. But these lower forms may be well taught, 
and yet the boys, through immaturity, or carelessness 
or naughtiness, not do the teacher justice at a written 
examination, or badly taught with a view to mere!' 
passing the examination — a source of error which 
could be checked by a properly qualified inspector. 

Inspectors might also be utilized to report on the 
general conditions under which the work of the schools 
was carried on, so that rewards might be diminished 
or withheld in case reasonable requirements in matters 
of premises, arrangements, time tables, provision foi 
games, and the like, were not duly complied with. 

But even for these comparatively humble offices, it 
would be of the highest importance that inspectors 
should be properly qualified. They should in genera 
be gradual es, and have had considerable experience m 
school work as distinguished from university teamin'; 
and it would be desirable that they should have ■> 
training in the theory of education, and some persona 
acquaintance with the methods of teaching air 
inspection adopted in England and foreign countries. 

Under the system here proposed, Results lees 
would be paid on two scales. If the same grant "eie 
made for the pass as for the honour examination, "C 
might be tempted even to neglect our promising hovs 
—(the other extreme with a vengeance !) — but on tlia 
other hand the difference need not be very great ; ( is- 
tinction will always attract masters as well as boys , 
and besides, the work done on the backward is » iU< 
and discouraging work and deserves high const eia 
tion. Though the individual earning would begrea e 


• Some critics toll me that in fact it has succeeded in weakening what was naturally strong ! 
t Pupils above certain ages have teen deliberately shut out from all hope or interest. 
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for the honour pupils, it would be no harm that in 
bulk more should be earned for the pass part of the 
school. 

2. To make the examinations an efficient means of 
testing and fostering sound education, and for deve- 
loping really good scholarship, they should be framed 
with a view to broad principles and the use of the 
students’ reasoning powers ; and less confined to me- 
mory work, exceptions, and small matters of detail. 
In nearly all subjects the questions set have been too 
much in the natureof “cruxes” and examination ‘ ‘tips" 
— things that can be lodged in the memory pretty 
easily, but which have little illuminating power, and 
tend to narrow rather than to widen the pupil’s men- 
tal view. 

No prescribed Texts . — In this connection I would 
urge from very strong conviction of its advantage the 
entire abolition of pi-escribed portions in foreign 
languages, ancient and modern. The object of the 
teaching should be to give the pupils a mastery of the 
language ; and thismastery, howeveritmay be acquired , 
is, I am convinced, far better tested by unprepared than 
by prepared translation. Itis no doubtthe casethat the 
thorough and detailed preparation of short portions 
must enter largely into the machinery by which the 
mastery is acquired; but the attempt to test this 
mastery by examining in the portions so prepared is 
illusory. Boys can, and I am told largely do, “ learn” 
their prescribed translations so perfectly — without 
ever realizing the force, or even noticing the existence, 
of a single inflexion, or grasping the construction of a 
single sentence — as to defy an examiner to refuse them 
marks. Whereas if the examination were in work not 
previously seen, verbal memory would be at a discount, 
and it would be discovered whether the pupil had 
learned, from the passages he had prepared at school, 
the meaning of his grammatical forms and the prin- 
ciples of his syntax ; and the teacher, instead of being 
tempted merely to get his class to be able to reproduce 
iu English a story told originally in Latin or French, 
would be led to make the actual translation not an 
end in itself, but a means to the real ends, of learning 
the use of the language in question and the principles of 
language in general. Two enormous benefits would 
ensue— languages would be taught intelligently, and 
cram and other vicious methods would be check- 
mated. 

Another, and from a school point of view, a very 
great advantage would be gained by the abolition of 
prescribed texts. Our classes could then be arranged 
according to attainments and abilities, to the 
great gain of the pupils themselves, and with most 
valuable economy of teaching power. Boys who 
might very well be, and on all grounds ought to be, 
taught together, are now arbitrarily divided into two 
0I ' three classes because they have different books to 
prepare. Being divided in languages, they must also 
usually be divided in other subjects, and so require 
the services of two or three teachers where one ought 
to be enough. This needless and harmful subdivision 
has been a source of great expense, especially in small 
schools, and is a very serious offset against the profits 
derived from Results Fees. If this waste of teaching 
power is grudged, boys of very various attain- 
ments and abilities are thrown together to the serious 
detriment of their progress. 

This is a point which I deem of such fundamental 
importance and on which my opinion is so clear, that 

shoifld like, further, to meet the objections that are 
brought against my suggestion. It is said, first, that 
detailed preparation is so important that it must be 
prescribed. I grant its importance ; but ever}' good 
teacher knows it and will practise it with portions of 
is own selection ; and if he does so on the right prin- 
ciple his pupils will do well under the test of new 
translation ; whereas if the test is only the reproduc- 
tion of a learned translation, the bad and unscrupu- 
lous teacher has a distinct advantage over the thorough 
•md conscientious one. Again, it is objected that 
miccess would be a lottery, since the passage given 


might happen to have been prepared by some of the can- 
didates and not by others. There might be some such 
risk if it were not carefully guarded against. But I 
think it could be entirely obviated in several ways, 
(a) Even the Greek and Latin literatures are exten- 
sive, and modern literatures are practically infinite ; 
passages cotdd readily be found by those who have 
read widely that would almost certainly be new to 
every candidate, and yet easy enough for translation 
if rare words were given at the foot. (3) Passages in 
the commoner and easier authors could be altered, (y) 
A good scholar could write original passages admirably 
adapted for schoolboys’ translation. (<)). A large 
number of very short passages from different books 
would practically eliminate chance. Thirdly, it is 
said that boys have no vocabulary. But they should 
be encouraged to acquire one, and in the lower grades 
1 would be generous to the point of lavishness iu sup- 
plying the meaning of words that are not likely to 
have been met with in studying the grammar. As a 
fourth objection, it is said that it would be a new 
departure. But this is not so. In the examination 
for the Royal Navy, for instance, no texts are pre- 
scribed, nor, I believe, are there any for the scholar- 
ships offered to boys entering the English Public 
Schools. I never heard any objection to these exami- 
nations ; and as the object in both is to select the 
best and most promising boys, I take it the plan has 
been found successful. I very earnestly hope this 
suggestion may be favourably received and adopted ; 
it would go far towards regenerating the system. 
Should it, however, be unfortunately considered too 
radical a change, the same ends might be to some ex- 
tent attained by refusing all marks for prepared 
translation to any student who failed under the word- 
for-word test; by assigning in the lower grades a 
smaller proportion of marks to the prescribed texts ; 
and in the higher grades by prescribing far more than 
at present— so much that preparation by' rote would 
be impossible. 

To examine well on such lines as I have indicated 
would require, no doubt, good examiners. And to be 
a good examiner (on any lines) a man must not only 
be a proved scholar in his department, but must be 
thoroughly conversant with the material he has to 
examine. Hence the importance of choosing exami- 
ners who have themselves taught children and taught in 
good schools. I have alluded to this point [Part I. (1)]. 

Also, when a good examiner has been found, he 
might well be kept, and a permanent staff he formed, 
with a permanent committee that should revise anil 
edit the papers, co-ordinating subject with subject, year 
with year, so giving greater unity and continuity to 
the system and preventing such miscarriages as have 
sometimes wrought havoc and injustice in past years. 

As to the subjects of examination, I do not know 
that there is much need of alteration in the J unior 
Grade. But in the Senior, and perhaps in the Middle, 
it would be well to allow a bifurcation ; to give can- 
didates the option between a literary group and a 
scientific group, awarding a certain number of prizes 
in each group, without inter-competition. Specializa- 
tion I would not allow to be carried further than this. 
Till students ai'e of an age for the university their 
weaker side should on no account be neglected. So 
in the literary group, one or two branches of mathe- 
matics should be insisted on, and in the scientific at 
least one foreign language. If the weaker side is not 
made as strong as possible at school, it will never be 
strengthened. Of course a readj ustment of marks and 
curricula would have to be made for the science sub- 
jects. 

The exhibitions in the Junior Grade should be 
largely reduced in number. Also, except the first ten 
or so, in value. And it would be well to pay the 
whole of these at once and not in annual instalments ; 
but to insist that the money should be used in the 
advancement of the pupil’s education. If this is not 
done, the large prizes had better be discontinued alto 
gether. 

E 2 


Biggs, R„ LL.D., 
and others. 
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Bings, H., i.l.d., In the Senior and Middle Grades there is not the 
and others. same excess in the number of prizes, but the large 
ones should also be few and the same conditions 
should accompany them. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 4. — No prescribed authors or books except in 
English. 

Rule 1. — Three grades sufficient (perhaps two) for 
the honour or competitive part of the examination. 
The Preparatory Grade should only have an elemen- 
tary Pass-examination. 

Rule 2. — Easter would be a better time. 

Rule 5. — Assimilate courses and marks for boys 
and girls. 

Divide the subjects in Senior Grade into a literary 
and a scientific group, Change the marks for Sciences, 
and introduce mor'e — e.g., Mechanics, Physiology, 
Botany, and some “higher” Mathematics, such as 
Elementary Conics and Calculus. 

Rule 6. — Insert a clause to the effect that examiners 
shall be chosen from those who have had practical 
experience in teaching children, and another providing 
for the. permanent appointment of a certain number. 

Rule 7. — On no account alter, except for the honour 
examination in the scientific group of the Senior 
Grade. 

Rule 5. — Break up the subject “ English ” into 
three — 

(a) English Grammar and Composition ; 

(b) English Literature; 

(c) Modern Geography and English History. 


PART TI., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 11. — If an elementary Pass examination is 
established, the minor limit of age might be ten years. 

Rule 13. — If the suggestion of a Pass examination 
for all grades be adopted, allow no over-age candidate 
to sit for the Honour examinatioxx ; and for the Pass 
examination dispense with all ago limits save a gene- 
ral maximum of twenty. 

Rules 15 and 16. — I cannot see why there should 
be any restriction but the age limit. 

Rule 18. — Stet. 

Rule 19. — For “presented himself fox - ,” read 
“ passed the.” 


PART II., Sect'. Y. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rule 38. — (A.) After “English,” insert “Gram- 
mar and Composition.” 

There is no reason for insistixxg on a boy’s passing 
in English Literature or History, or in Geography. 
And though every pupil ought to know the rudiments 
of Grammar, and be able to express himself fairly 
where he has the ideas, it is oppressive to insist on his 
knowing the curiosities commonly included in English 
grammars, or on his writing an essay on one of three 
subjects that he knows nothing about. The obligatorv 
part of the examination should be of the simplest pos- 
sible kind. 

Rule 38. — For “ boys ” read “ students,” and delete 
“in the Junior, Middle, or Senior Grades.” 

Rules 36, 37, and 39. — Delete. 

Ride 38 B. — Delete “ (6) Celtic.” 


PART II., Sect. YII. 

Rules 42-44. 

Rule 42. — The wox'd “ convenient ” has been con- 
strued very liberally as regards the office. The con- 
venience of students and teacher's has hardly received 
equally indulgent considex'ation. 


PART IT., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 45. — Delete. 

Ride 46. — Read “ Prizes of £30 shall be awarded to 
such students as the Board shall adjudge to have ob- 
tained the twenty highest places at the examination 
in the Junior Gx'ade, such prizes to be devoted to the 
advancement of the student’s education in such manner 
as the Board shall prescribe.” 

Rule 47. — Do., do., substituting “fifteen” for 
“ twenty,” and £40 for £30. 

Ride 48. — Do., do., substituting £50 for £40, and 
adding, “ ten of these shall be awarded to students 
taking the literary, and five to those taking the scien- 
tific group.” 

Rule 49. — For £20 read £10. 

Rule 50. — 3. Add a proviso that no student of 
fox'eign birth shall x-eceive one of these medals. 


PART II., Sect. I1T. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 20. — It is inexpedient and oppressive to re- 
quire so long a notice. It is often impossible to fore 
cast with any accuracy in February what a boy will 
be able to do in J une. 

Rule 25. — The maximum aggregate in the Prepara- 
tory Grade is all wrong. Boys who are destined for 
an honour course are, at 13, learning Greek, Latin, 
French, English, Euclid, Algebra, and Arithmetic, 
and in these they ought to be examined. No good 
object is served by forcing them to omit from their 
examination one or two of the subjects of their daily- 
instruction. But the examination in Greek should be 
of a much more elementary type. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rule 32. — For “ honours” read “distinction,” and 
in (B) for 50 per cent, read 70 per cent. 

As to (A) (a) see remarks on Rule 5 [Part II., 
Sect. I.] ; and here insert after “ to have passed in 
English,” the words “ Grammar and Composition.” 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rule 51. — Delete “ or retained exhibitions.” 

Rule 52. — Omit “ in the Preparatory . . . • 

each of the other grades.” 

Rule 33. — Omit “ and Preparatory Grades." 

Add Rule 53a — 

Money prizes of similar value shall be awarded to 
a limited number of students in each grade who .shall 
have passed the examination generally and shall have 
obtained the highest marks in the several Mathemati- 
cal and .scientific subjects. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 55. — Delete. 

Ride 57. — Stet ; it works admirably'. 

Rule 59. — Omit all reference to retaining exlubi- i 
tions. 

Rules 61-2. — Delete. .. 

Rule 63. — Add, “ but the fact of his having q u ® *' 
fied for it a second time shall be recorded on the me a 
previously won.” 
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PART [I., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

If my suggestion on Rules 46-7 be adopted, this 
section will drop out. 

If not, in 

Rules 67, 69.— For “ through illness or other suffi- 
cient,” read “any”; for “the board, &c., permit” 
read “ he shall be permitted.” 


PART III. (3). 
Programme. Middle Grade. 
Abolish prescribed portions for translation. 


PART III. (4). 
Programme. Senior Grade. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

This whole section would, if my suggestions were 
adopted [see Part I. (2)], have to be recast. 

The Results Fees would not be anything like so 
large as they now are for individual students, but 
would be spread over a far wider area, and in total 
more than they are at present — or certainly not less. 
The Commission would get far “ better value ” for the 
money speut. 

There would be a uniform scale for the Pass exa- 
mination, and another, say 50 per cent higher, for 
the Honour examination ; but further differentiation 
(such as now obtains between “pass” and “honours") 
would be unnecessary. 

Rule 70. — Insert a proviso that the school shall in 
its general arrangements have satisfied the inspectors. 


PART II., Sect. XQI. 

Rules 79-86. 

Rule 79.— Under the system I have suggested the 
2nd and 3rd definitions would drop out. 

Rule 81 would be modified. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

The examination in this grade has been far too 
hard, especially in Greek, so much so as ro distinctly 
discourage the study of the language ; and in Algebra 
in which easy equations would be far more suitable 
than the heavy manipulation of the H.C.F. and 
Fractions. 

The selection of prescribed authors should not be 
so made as to force upon us the use of bad editions 
e.;/., “ the text of * * ’s edition.” These 

editions are worse than worthless,* and some others 
are worth veiy little. On the other hand, a standard 
text should be prescribed, such as Bekker for Demos- 
thenes and Madvig for Livy. [J. E. R. A.] 

Rut this would be all obviated by the entire abolition 
V prescribed portions as advocated supra — (a fourth 
good reason !). 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

The remarks in 2nd and 3rd paragraphs, Part III. (1), 
are applicable also here. Also those in 1st paragraph 
with regard to Algebra. There should be easier 
questions over a wider range. — [W. FT. T.] 

In Chemistry the principle of dividing a special 
text book into parts and assigning one to each grade 
is unsound. In a text book theory naturally comes 
hrst : but this is hard and dull for a beginner. Facts 
ought to precede theory, and naturally do so. I would 
suggest that the Middle Grade work should be put in 
the Junior, so that in the first year a wider knowledge 
of chemical elements might be obtained. I do not and 
could not take what is prescribed for the Junior Grade 
as a first year’s course. — [W. N. T.] 


Either abolish prescribed portions for translation 
or set a much wider course. 

Divide the subjects into a literary and a scientific 
group. To the latter group add more subjects, increase 
the amount of matter, raise the standard of examina- 
tion, and change the marks in proportion. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

In English Literature many of the books that have 
been prescribed have neither a practical nor an educa- 
tional value. For instance, in the Junior Grade 
1898, Miss Milford’s Essays could be of no possible 
use except for a model of style, while the type of 
questions set make it useless to teach the work from 
that point of view.— [W. LI.] Moreover, worthless 
editions are often prescribed. — [W. G. P.] 

Tn English History the work for the lower grades 
should be the outlines of the whole. Children are 
perplexed by a mass of detail, but with their memo- 
ries fresh they can easily learn the salient features of 
the whole story. They will then have a framework 
ready on which to hang the detailed events of the 
special periods which they will subsequently study. 
The best plan would be to prescribe some good elemen- 
tary text book, such as Gardiner’s, and let the whole 
of it be learned, down to a time which the students 
themselves can remember. This would lend reality 
to their conceptions. 

The whole examination might with advantage be 
made shorter. Three hours ought to be enou<di for 
Latin or for Greek, and two for a Modern Language or 
Arithmetic. The papers are, as a rule, too long, and 
taken altogether the examination is a heavy tax' on a 
pupil’s powers of work and endurance. 

The machinery of the Commission might be used to 
initiate and carry on a system for the registration of 
qualified teachers. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Blaekham, Henry C., . j 

Manager, St 

Nine years'experience in the 
High School, Dublin ; four 





years experience since that 
in this School. 


PART I. (1). 


Practical Working of System. 

The Intermediate Educational System has been all 
along cast more in university moulds than what is 
clearly intended by its name, to be middle-class in its 
Educational drift. Therefore in my answers to queries 
under the various headings where such subjects as 
Latin, Greek, Celtic, &c., are prescribed, I shall of 
course, suggest that such subjects as these should not 
be included in a middle-class scheme of education. 
Practically they are of no use to such pupils as are sup- 


Litcral translations are actually advertised on the cover !— [W. N. T.] 
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posed to benefit by middle-class instruction, and not 
only are such subjects of no use, but they really have 
proved in this country to be of injury to the class 
for which this scheme of education was intended. 
The study of these subjects and of other kindred ones 
has for the most part unsettled the aims of pupils 
who might have otherwise directed their attention to 
subjects which would have suited their future occu- 
pations in life. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

As to its present general policy of non-religious in- 
struction, I do not see what other plan could possibly 
be adopted, when the various bodies and sects of re- 
ligious thought in Ireland are considered. But in its 
working I think a more practical education should be 
aimed at, and for this purpose plans could be arranged 
to have two or three living languages taught vivd 
voce, and examined vivd voce also. The system of 
merely written examination is not of sufficient value 
in an Intermediate system of education to warrant 
the immense outlay of money which is spent on the 
present system. Written examination has been 
found, even in a university system, to fail, and in a 
much greater degree it is a failure when intended for 
the education of the middle classes. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

The rules which were first made as to eligibility of 
students for admission should be reverted to, and che 
present rules changed thus far, that students should 
be eligible without the absolute sine qua non of any 
language but English being necessary. Optional 
subjects : — French (spoken and written, commercial 
French) ; German (spoken and written, commercial 
German). 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

The subjects chosen for this course should be those 
which would be really of use — English, Arithmetic, 
French, or German (written and spoken). Book- 
keeping, and Commercial Correspondence, Shorthand 
(Pitman’s), Drawing, Geography, Commercial Geo- 
graphy. 


Botany should be taught to both boys and girls. It 
is of more use to boys than girls. Why is it under 
the present system limited to girls 1 
Physical Science : — 

Text-books — 

“ Elementary Physiography,” by Alex. Morgan, 
published by Messrs. Longmans and Co. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Bookkeeping should be taught in this stage, and at 
least 1,000 marks allowed. 

Physical Science : — 

“ Physiography for Advanced Pupils,” by A. T. 
Simmons, published by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. 

Science Applied : — 

Class-books — 

“Chemistry of Agriculture,” by Johnston, 
published by Blackwood and Sons, Edin- 
burgh. 

“ Mechanics,” by Professor Oliver Lodge, 
published by Chambers, Edinburgh. 
Technical instruction should be included in this 
course, such as lectures on Chemistry and Chemistry 
of Am-icultui e, at various centres in each county. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 
Bookkeeping should be taught in this Grade. 
Text-book — “ Foster’s Double Entry Eluci- 
dated,” published by C. Bell and Co. 

Physical Science : — 

Text-books : — 

“ Physiography for Advanced Pupils,” by 
A. T. Simmons, published by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. 

“Chemistry of Agriculture,” by Johnston, 
published by Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, 
Edinburgh. 

Technical subjects should be taught at various 
centres in each county by travelling instructors— 
including Chemistry as applied to the Arts, &c. 


PART III. (1). 


PART IV. 


Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

T would omit Greek, Latin, Italian, and Celtic — or 
if retained, I would lower the number of marks al- 
lowed for such useless subjects for Intermediate 
education. And in either case I would raise the 
marks for Arithmetic, Euclid, Drawing, English, 
French, and German, to the numbers marked by me 
above. 

Science should be introduced into this grade by 
Physiography in an easy form. 

Class-books : — 

“ Cartwright’s Junior Physiography,” published 
by J. Nelson and Co., London. 

“ Morgan’s Junior Physiography,” published by 
Longmans and Co., London. 

“The Mechanics of Machinery,” published by 
Longmans and Co., London. 

PART HI. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Bookkeeping would be more adapted to the Middle 
and Senior Grades, as youths would be more likely 
to profit by such subjects when going out to business 
or offices ; whereas in the J unior Grade the subject 
may be almost forgotten by the time the candidates 
are likely to leave school for occupations. 


General Suggestions. 

The history prescribed is rather of a limited nature 
„s regards the countries of Europe, and I think lor 
be Junior Grade there should be put down a few 
ihapters of Freeman’s “ Short Sketch of European 
History ” (published by Macmillan and Co.) ; for the 
Middle Grade, “ An Epitome of Sir Archibald All- 
an’s Modern Europe (published by Blackwood and 
dons), or “ The History of Europe in the Middle 
Ages ” (published by John Murray, London). 

As to English Literature, there should be a simpler 
course for the Junior Grade, and Messrs. Chamber 
“ English Literature ” would be a suitable book lor a 
text-book, or Robertson’s “ English Literature, P ub ’ 
lislied by Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh. 

This arrangement would prevent pupils in tiie 
several grades going over the same ground and using 
the same textbooks ; it would, in fact, break up 
fresh ground, and thus help the students, anil i 
every way yield better results. The English Compo- 
sition, about which the examiners so much complain, 
would gradually improve by giving the pupils i es 
matter and different books. , 

The whole scheme should lead up to a system 0 
technical and commercial education ; technics w 
struction could be started by travelling instruct 
who would teach at one or two centres in count}. 
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Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

j Educaticnal Experience. 

Blake, Xiev. W.. B.D., . 1 

S t . Column's 
College, Ftr- 
moy. 

Twenty and a half years as 
Teacher in this 'College, 
and over six years as 
Tresident. 


The papers set to Preparatory candidates should he Blake, Rev ' 
suited to their age, and not involve difficulties which ’ ’ — - 
might in many instances be set to Junior or Middle 
boys. Effective measures should be taken to remedy 
this grievance. 

The remarks re Preparatory papers are equally ap- 
plicable to the examination papers in the other grades. 

PART II. , Sect. T. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

My experience, in common with the experience of 
all principals of Intermediate schools, leads me to the 
conviction that the introduction of the system has 
been productive of good in at least the following 
respects : — 

A. (a.) It has killed, to a large extent, indolence 
in our schools, owing to its competitive character as 
well as to the fact that our schools have to depend 
largely on Results Fees. 

J3. ( b .) It seems to me also an excellent attempt 
towards impressing on our students a spirit of laud- 
able ambition which is a necessary condition for 
success in after-life. A gain, the System of written 
examinations naturally insures accuracy of thought in 
the youthful mind. 

C. Furthermore, a better programme of studies has 
been introduced, and, what is still of greater import- 
ance, a better class of professors and teachers. 

So far, I look upon the system as highly productive 
of good results, and am confident this must be the 
general feeling of all who are in touch with educational 
work. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I have given much consideration to the defects of 
the system, and have reached the following con- 
clusions : — 

A. Too much money is awarded to students and 
too little to the schools. Assuredly, if wo mean to 
advance education the primary condition appears to 
be to secure properly equipped schools. This cannot 
be done without endowments on a larger scale ; and 
awarding large sums to a few students throughout the 
country (exhibitioners, &c.), cripples the power of the 
Board to advance general interests. Of course, I 
freely admit the efforts of individual students should 
be rewarded as a stimulus to further study ; yet the 
same result may be achieved with a lower scale of 
remuneration. 

B. I am distinctly of opinion that no others than 
Intermediate teachers of some years’ standing should 
occupy the post of Centre Superintendent : — 

(a.) On the grounds that they have a direct 
personal interest in seeing that fair play shall be 
maintained during the progress of the examinations. 

(6.) Because they know the habits, &c., of boys 
whilst under examination much better than any other 
class, and consequently are more suited for the post. 

The whole working of the system largely depends 
on the integrity of the superintendents, and when such 
weighty interests are at stake, the most suitable men 
alone should be intrusted with the duty. This is, I 
submit, a matter of vital importance. 

The English Poetry texts prescribed year after 
year appear much too long. This arrangement 
involves too much memory work, especially as that 
faculty is more than sufficiently exercised in other 
departments of the English courses. 

1). There is too much translation prescribed in 
Senior and Middle French. Much valuable time is 
thus wasted, which under different circumstances 
might be devoted to Composition, Syntax and unseen 
passages. 

B. Very frequently a want of gradation is observ- 
able in the examination papers for the various grades. 


Rules 1-9. 

Re Rule 7. — Whilst approving of the general 
principle, I hold that as regards the examinations in 
French, Italian, German and Celtic, some viva voce 
test should be applied with a view to discovering 
whether these languages are being taught as they 
should be. I am aware that in very many schools no 
attempt has been made to give the students the 
faintest idea of proper pronunciation, and though the 
Board has within recent years set questions on this 
point, still I consider we shall never see these languages 
properly taught unless some viva voce examination 
is resorted to. 

PART IT., Sece. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 12. — I would suggest an over-age limit of two 
years in Middle and Senior Grades. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25, re Maximum Totals. — The maximum in 
Preparatory appears too high, and in this connection 
I would suggest the number of subjects should be so 
limited that the maximum marks would not exceed 
3,700 in the aggregate. Students of tender years 
should not have so many subjects to deal with; and 
more real progress would be made under a more 
restricted course. 

N.B. — My reason for suggesting 3,700 as the 
maximum limit — and not any other approximate 
number — is that Preparatory boys should study 
(a) English, (b) the three Mathematical subjects, and 
(c) some modern language, such as French. This 
arrangement would represent 3,700 marks as a total. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rule 36. — In accordance with the views already 
expressed re maximum total for Preparatory can- 
didates, I consider a pass in three subjects (involving 
a Pass in English and a Mathematical subject) should 
be deemed sufficient to pass the Preparatory Grade 
generally. 

PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

Rule 42. — It would be desirable to further expedite 
the publication of results of the examination. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 45. — Acting on my previous suggestions, 

I am of opinion the value of Preparatory exhibitions 
may be reduced to .£10. 

Rule 46. — 1 would recommend a reduction of £5 
in the value of each exhibition. 

Ride 47.— Value not to exceed £25 sterling. 

Rule 48. — Value not to exceed £40 sterling. 

This arrangement, whilst giving a sufficient reward 
to successful candidates, would enable the Board to 
deal more liberally with schools. 

N.B. — Or again, as an alternative — value ot ex- 
hibitions to remain at existing figure, out managers 
to be entitled to a certain proportion thereof. 
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PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 55. — I consider the awarding of one ex- 
hibition for every ten (10) who pass in Senior and 
Middle Grades heightens competition to an intolerable 
degree, and would suggest the following amend- 
ments : — 

(a ) That the number of exhibitions in Senior Grade 
should be raised to one for every six who pass. 

(b.) That in Middle Grade the number of exhibi- 
tions should be increased to one for every eight who 
pass. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 74. («.) — I would suggest a rate of 2s. 6<£ in 
Preparatory, and a rate of 5s. in Junior. 

Rule 75. — I see no reason why managers should 
not be entitled to the same scale of fees for over-age 
pupils as for under-age. If it be a question of reward- 
ing schools for the jmins taken, then I contend that 
even were the same scale to obtain for both classes of 
students, the fees in the case of over-age candidates 
represent hard-earned cash. All teachers must know 
that it is a rather difficult task to secure passes for 
over-age boys, whereas it is comparatively an easy 
matter in the case of under-age pupils. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(c.) For reply to c, vide reply, Part I. (2). 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(c.) Vide reply, Part I. (2.) 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(c.) Vide reply, Part I. (2.) 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

( o .) Vide reply, Part I. (2.) 


Bodlciu.’Bev. R. 
C., c.M., and 
Others. 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Bodkin, Rev. R. 0., C.M. 

Professor St. 
Vincent's Col- 
lege. Castle- 
knock, Dublin. 

Professor or Prefect of 
Studies for twenty -nine 
years in this College or 
Cork. 

Geogliegan, Rev. 

Manager. St. 

Twenty-four years: eight 
of these in Intermediate or 
Secondary Schools as As- 
sistant Teacher, and three 
as Manager. The remain- 
ing sixteen years in Eccle- 
siastical Colleges teaching 
Ecclesiastics. 


lege. Castle- 
knock, Dublin. 

Cullen, Rev. Paul, c.M., 

S t . Vincent's 
Col 1 ege, 
Caslleknock, 
Dublin. 

Ten years teacher of Inter- 
mediate Classes— five of 
which I have been Prefect 
of Studies at above College. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

In compliance with your wishes I beg most 
respectfully to submit to your consideration the 

following remarks on the Intermediate System • 

Since the beginning of the Intermediate Examinations 


I have, without interruption, been working under tlite 
system, and during that time I have prepared pupils 
in nearly all the subjects in English, Mathematics 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Latin. 

The question raised at present is a very large one, 
and it would take a volume to treat it properly. 
I can touch only' on a few points and on these 
briefly. 

First, then, I should be inclined to admit that the 
Intei-mediate Examinations did tend to confer three 
considerable benefits on the country in the past. 
They suggested a good course— they established a 
high standard of work in each subject (in fact quite 
too high a standaxd), and they gave an impetus to 
study and schools. 

Now for the first and second of these ends the 
examinations are required no longer ; we see the 
course and we know the standard, and our Professors 
have worked up to it. In fact, these examinations 
are now doing injury in these very departments. 
The onl}'- reason then for preserving the present 
system is that it gives an impetus to study. On this 
point I intend to make a few remarks later on. 

Meanwhile, I should like to state most emphatically 
after a long and careful study of the question for 
years — that it is my firm conviction that nothing but 
the abolition of the Intermediate Examinations can 
save the education of the country from utter ruin, 

Anything less than this seems to me not to strike 
at the root of the evil. I shall not, therefore, make 
any remarks on the amendment of this rule or that, 
but shall confine my attention completely to the 
suggesting of arguments, which to my mind prove 
very clearly the absolute necessity there is for the 
abolition of the Intermediate if we wish to improve 
the education of the country. 

One remark only I should be inclined to premise, it 
is this — that the laying down of a system of exam- 
ination for the country is a question of quite vital and 
National importance — the future of the country might 
be said to depend on it. It should, therefore, he 
proceeded with only after the gravest consideration 
and with the fullest knowledge of what is done here 
and elsewhere — of what we want or desire in educa- 
tion arid of what is feasible. 

The question before the Board, I take it, is not to 
see how .£70,000 or £80,000 a year can be divided 
amongst the schools of Ireland with the greatest ease 
and fairness and with the utmost impartiality, but 
rather how may this money be so spent as best 
to further the interests of true education in Ire- 
land. 

I shall now proceed at once to the suggesting of 
some arguments for the abolition of the Intermediate 
System. 


Reasons for the Abolition of the Intermediate. 

1 . General Reasons : — 

(a.) The first reason for the abolition of the 
Intermediate is that in no country in the world, I 
may say, is there any such system. Not in Germany, 
nor France, nor Holland, nor Belgium, nor England, 
nor Scotland, nor America. For sixty years Germany 
has been working at her education system until it is 
now the best in the world. Every year she is trying 
to improve it, but she never thought of adopting the 
Intermediate system or learning anything from it. 
It is said by good educational authorities that 
England is now about as far advanced in this respect 
as Germany was fifty years ago, and yet even England, 
when trying to improve her system of Secondary 
Education three years ago, in 1895, and when earnestly 
desirous to learn from every country 7 — from Holland, 
and Belgium, and Wales, and Scotland — thought she 
could learn nothing from Ireland except not to do 
what she had done. In vain does one seek for the 
name of Ireland even once in the Report of the 
Commissioners — they wilfully ignore her existence. 
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“From Ireland” says the Journal of Sduoatim, 
referring to tins Commission — “ we have nothin'. to 
learn save what to avoid. Did the speakers who so 
glibly denounced the Commission for wilfully ignorin'* 
the sister island wish to see introduced into English 
Secondary Education a vast system of payment by 
results— in fact, a University of London with all its 
defects and none of its merits .”— (Journal of 
Education, February, 1890, p. 99). 

(6.) My second objection to the Intermediate, as at 
present worked, is that it is founded on a wron«- 
principle. 

It would be just as wise to test the value of all 
horses by their power of jumping and galloping as to 
test the abilities and usefulness, Ac., of boys by their 
powers of passing examinations. 

Clydesdales would cut a sorry figure if they were 
required to jump and gallop and do the other various 
things that racehorses can do— even though they had 
not to compete with the racehorses. And yet 
Clydesdales have to do the work of the world and 
not racers. 

So in the intellectual world there are Clydesdales 
too they cannot jump and gallop, they cannot per- 
form various intellectual feats, but yet they are to do 
the world’s work— and not the intellectual racers. 
It is the great business of the nation to see that these 
are trained properly and are turned out capable of 
doing its work. These are ten times as numerous as 
the others— and any system of education that does 
not consult very particularly for these must be bad. 
This is what the Germans see to. They have no 
competition, no intellectual races in their schools. 

It you must have races let the racehorses enter for 
them. They are fit for such work, but don’t require 
the others to accomplish similar feats. 

Some may say boys are not expected to compete, 
they are only required to pass. This is quite true. 
But though not asked to compete, they are asked to 
perform feats that they are quite unequal to ; they are 
asked all the irregularities in Grammar ; they have to 
be taught conundrums in Arithmetic, and Algebra, 
and Natural Philosophy. They cannot get the 
training in the great ordinary, fundamental points 
that they require. It is as though you should train 
a Clydesdale to jump and gallop even though he did 
not enter for the Dqrby. 

(c.) My third objection against the Intermediate is 
that — To prescribe one uniform course for all the 
schools and pupils of Ireland, is like asking a medical 
man to prescribe one uniform system of treatment for 
all diseases. It cannot be done. 

Surely the doctor that sees cne individual patient 
and studies his case can beso prescribe for him. 

So is it in education, All are not equally strong nor 
equally talented, nor equally advanced at fourteen or 
sixteen years of age. It is the man on the spot that 
can best prescribe the treatment. There are special 
features in each case. What should be done is this— 
see that no man shirks his work, or is incompetent or 
neglects his patients, Ac. This is what is done by the 
inspectors of hospitals, barracks, prisons, and asylums, 
lour inspector doesnot laydown a system of treatment 
. a11 patients. He could not do it. He knows he is 
incompetent for such a task. He does not criticize 
the treatment of the medical officer in each individual 
rase ; he knows that the doctor is more skilled than 
he is, has more experience, and knows all the details 
°t the case. He leaves everything to him ; it is his 
interest to cure and to have as little sickness as 
possible, else he suffers for it. All the inspector does 
ls *° report in a general way. 

Could not such a system of inspection be established 
or schools? Why must schoolmasters be treated 
hitterently from all others? Why will it not be 
opposed that they will do their work as con- 
scientiously as others, and that they will be as 
wrested in the success of those committed to them ? 

ie result of this cast-iron system that we have at 
csent— is that we have no progress, no advance. 


No teacher can aim at improvements in education or 
in methods, he must prepare for the examinations, 
Only in the case of a non-progressive science could 
such a system be adopted. Unless we have arrived 
at perfection in our educational system we ought to 
be trying to advance. 

Some one maj' object that the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations are like the Intermediate; but 
they are no such thing. Only very few go in for 
these examinations from any school, whereas a very 
large number go in for the Intermediate. Out of 
205 Endowed Schools only 233 senior candidates 
passed, or about 1 from every school ; and from the 
same schools only 2,117 juniors passed, or on an 
average 10 from every school. 

Out of 338 Private Schools only 122 seniors passed, 
or about 1 in every three schools; and 1,414 juniors, 
or about 4 from every school. — (Report on Sec. 
Educ. 95, vol. 5, p. 274). 

Besides these schools need not send in any pupils 
except those who are quite equal to the examinations, 
for no money is depending on the passing of the 
pupils. * 

In fact, as far as I can find out in a well-worked 
high school in England having about 500 pupils, they 
may send in about 50 for reputation and show, to 
please the parents and the public. The other 450 
pupils they train. They do not present candidates 
for the lower examinations, but they educate them 
first ; and at the ages of seventeen or eighteen let 
them in for higher examinations. 

Special Reasons for the Abolition of the 
Intermediate. 

1. It tends to make teachers and pupils select a bad 
course or programme of studies. 

As the Intermediate Examinations are conducted 
at present the teacher and the pupil are driven to 
take up, not the subjects that are most important or 
would do most good, but rather those which brim-- 
most marks and most money. Here is a boy —and it 
would be of the utmost importance to him, in view of his 
real education, to study Latin, or Euclid, or Algebra, or 
Natural Philosophy ; he is not strong in the reasoning 
faculty, Ac., but the papers are too high — he could 
not pass in them ; he would gain no money, or he 
could get much higher marks towards his prize or 
exhibition with less study in another subject. There- 
fore let him drop these subjects altogether, no matter 
how important, let him take up some subjects that are 
quite unimportant — that he will never use in all his 
life — no matter ho cun pass in them, lie can earn 
money by them, he can gain credit for his school and 
please las parents by them— and these are the points 
to be gained. Therefore, sacrifice the boy and his 
education. 

That this occurs in fact, and is not mere theory 
can easily be seen from a study of the pass listsT 
(By the way it would facilitate this study very much 
if a few tabulated lists were printed of the ex- 
hibitioners and prizemen and the marks they got in 
each subject — especially if this were done for the last 
eight or ten years. Such lists used to be issued by 
the Board up to 1883). J 

The result of this choosing of subjects that will 
“pay” best is that some of the most important 
subjects are almost cut out of the programme alto- 
gether. If you teach them it is at your peril. 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry are gone. Physic 
halls that were very good are closed up ; Mathematics 
and Greek are being put aside for Italian, Ac. Is 
this the result the Intermediate aims at ? Is it good 
for the education of the country ? 

English Composition aud Elocution are given up 

they won’t pay. Religious knowledge is set aside if 
not religious duties. Music, singing, painting & c . 
must be given up — there is no time for them. What 
sort of an uncultured nation are we rearing up ? I 
heard quite lately of three or four young ladies at the 
F 
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same school "»ho had special talents for music, and 
were making great progress in it, but now they must 
give all up— they are working, they say, for the 
Inteimediate. . 

As a single example of how this works we see in 

1886 1,888 pupils presented themselves for Natural 

Philosophy in the Junior Grade ; in 1897 only 361. 

In 1886 — 928 presented themselves in Chemistry 
in the same grade; in 1897 only 235. 

A"ain, it is much easier to get high marks in 
Preach, and German, and Italian, &c., than in Latin 
or Natural Philosophy. In 1897- M -8 per cent. 

„et Honours in Preach, and 65-9 in German, in Latin 
oniy 30-3 per cent, get honours, and these compara- 
tively low honours, and in English, 25’1. 

2nd Objection.- -The Intermediate tends to produce 
bad teaching even, in the subjects that are taken up, 
and also bad methods. 

In teaching one does not lay stress on the great 
important and fundamental points, for these are not 
set at the examinations. You do not distinguish 
between important and unimportant principles, except, 
indeed, to attend particularly to the latter as more . 
likely to be given. You cannot go over again and 
a^ain the fundamental rules, and make the pupils 
know them as familiarly as the alphabet, and appiy 
t'-ma constantly and with scrupulous exactness, and so 
train them to accuracy (which, as Cardinal Newman 
says, is the great object of all instruction). No— you 
have not time for such drill. These things are not set 
at examinations. , 

What you have to do is, to smooth away all the 
difficulties for the students— teach them not to use 
their own minds — there is not time for that — teach 
them how to walk with crutches ; do not train them 
to unravel and reason out difficulties for themselves ; 
make them mere receptacles, cultivate their memories ; 
make them remember all the irregularities in Latin, 
and Greek, and French ; let them know the translation 
by heart and the history ; let them sing off the notes 
on the poetry— but do not ask them ordinary wows 
in parsing or easy paraphrasing ; they would miss 
these, but they are not given at the examinations. 

Quick says— 1 “ If you want to know the gender of 
tegis or the accusative of amussis, you must ask a 
lower form boy, when he knows Latin he has forgotten 

th And Eve, though he wrote a French Grammar, 
admits he could not answer the questions set at 
examinations even with a dictionary. 

The result of this is, as the examiners frequently 
declare, that wherever mere memory is concerned the 
answers are excellent, but wherever reason and 
judgment were required — even if only in taking up 
the words in Latin— they were often a lamentable 

Of course, a Professor may teach well — but this is 
not in preparation for the Intermediate. If he 
attempts to explain — to point out the beauties, &e. 
the boys are so demoralized by the Intermediate that 
it is often mere loss of time to the earnest boy ; he 
will not listen to the explanation— he even resents it, 
for this won’t be asked at the Intermediate— it is 
losing time and he might be going on ; he wants not 
teaching but marks. 

Assistant masters cannot afford to teach well 
they are judged by results, and if they do not succeed 
in gaining these, they may leave. 1 know one most 
successful teacher of Science quite versed m the most 
approved methods of teaching and eager to adopt 
them, but he said he dare not enter the physic hall 
else his pupils would fail and he should lose Ins 
position. 

To show a little in detail how this system reacts on 
the methods of teaching I might refer briefly to a few 
of the subjects. The Germans, in their programmes 
of studies, are very fond of stating clearly the end lor 
which each branch is studied— we may do the same. 


Natural Philosophy and Chemistry .— Faraday says 

that the reason he would have us study Physics is 

to correct deficiency in judgment-to prevent men 
from jumping at hasty conclusions ; to teach them to 
examine themselves carefully and see they are ignorant 
on many points, and to check the tendency they have 
to deceive themselves ; finally, to get accuracy and 

Cl< Mill says— “ Chemistry and Experimental Physics 
show us how to arrive at truth by observation and 

eX Th e n Commission appointed by the British Associa- 
tion to report on the Teaching of Science in schools 
lays down similar principles. 

But in the Intermediate there is no ooservation, no 
experiment, no induction of any kind required. A ou 
need never see an experiment or an instrument. 
You need onlv study your book and work up well 
.-our mathematical formula). This is specially true of 
the Junior Grade, where only most difficult questions 
on Energy, Work, Momentum, Atwoods Machine 
and Specific Gravity, &c., are given. A moderate boy 
we ll taught would not have a chance of passing in 
this subject.— (See Papers for, ’94, 5, 6, 7). 

The result is you have to teach not one course m 
Natural Philosophy but five or six courses. You do 
not know, except in a vague way, what style ol 
questions may be given, and you must prepare for all. 
Hence cram. For instance, a boy may be prepared 
well for South Kensington, and he would not answer 
a word at the Intermediate or the Royal University ; 
or, vice versa, he might answer in the Intermediate 
and fail to pass in South Kensington. 

Again in English, the end of teaching this subject 
should be to enable the pupil to speak and write 
the language correctly, and with ease, elegance, and 
force; to enable him to appreciate the great authors, 
and to learn order, method, clearness, &c., from then- 
works. Is that done for the Intermediate ! I have 
seen boys who got Exhibitions under this system and 
they could not write a good sentence. It took them 
years to recover from it. 

Professor Jebb, of Cambridge, in his famous 
Lecture on Literature, in 1896, to the Teachers o 
England, says— “ English Literature must be regarded 
as the chief instrument for humane culture, and its 
first aim must be to awaken interest, and to make the 
learner feel an intelligent pleasure in literature. s 
this done by the Intermediate 1 The Examiners only 
ask the meanings of difficult words— who said this <>i 
that, die. — but not a word about the beauty or structure 
of the Play, &c. In fact they could not. Ohurtoii 
Collins puts itforciblv, speaking of the Clarendon lie-, 
edition of Hamlet— “ In this edition,” he says, »« 
have 159 pages of Introduction and Notes, and in this 
stupendous mass of commentary we have not a single 
line (if we except one passage), dealing with the L 
as a work of art— not a word about the structure, t.ie 
characters, the dramatic interest. Anything more 
sickening and depressing, anything move calculates n> 
make the name of Shakespeare stink m the nosti ■ 
of our English-speaking youth it would be impossible 
for man to devise.” 

Therefore we need not be surprised at Professor 
Jebb, when he says that— “the mere fact ot an 
examination looming in the distance is apt to tiou 
that kind of thoughtful pleasure which it is so 
to encourage in the learner.” “Would it not » 
disastrous," he continues, “to make Ivanh 
subject of an examination paper! Would not • 
charm, the spell, be hopelessly broken by su _ • 
process! I should like then,” he concludes, 
exempt if practicable the school of literature as ate ■ 
ture from examinations.” 

3. I fear I have been running into detail tha ■ *» 
too much, and, therefore 1 shall state the ienr ° 
objections as succinctly as possible. 
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My third objection to the Intrrmediate is that the Suppose he is in the Senior Grade, but somewhat back- Bodkin, Rev : 

papers are much too difficult, and arc likely always to ward, he has to read in order to pass Arithmetic, others.'' and 

be such. The end to be secured by the Intermediate Algebra, and Euclid, that he is quite unequal to. He - — 
papers is quite different from that to be attained in is in the same class with exhibitioners and prizemen — 
other examinations. In other examinations you have will the same standard of teaching in Latin and Greek 
to find out only who are the best candidates or what suit him and them 1 And if not, which is the more 
pupils have reached a certain high standard — you likely to be attended to — he that is not likely to pass 
have not to submit all pupils to this ordeal — you have or they that may bring high results and great honour 
not large results depending on the examinations, to the school i Of course in very large schools these 
One of the most important ends to be secured by the may be divided, but this cannot generally be the case. 

Intermediate examinations is to find out and reward And even in these much useless expense is almost of 
each boy of average talent and good application who necessity incurred. Here are three boys, 15, 16, and 
has studied during the past year under an efficient 1 7 years of age respectively — they are equally advanced 
teacher, and who has turned his time to good account, and equal in talent, and would very properly read the 
Consequently, the Intermediate papers should be quite same course together. But this cannot be in the 
unlike all other papers — they should be more of the Intermediate — they are of three different ages, and so 
qualifying and pass papers. They are, however, far must be in three different classes, and have three 
from this. They are fairly like other examination different professors. 

papers, only somewhat more difficult. 5. My fifth objection to the Intermediate is that 

The papers set at the Intermediate are by no means the results of the teaching under it are exceedingly 
calculated to attain this end — all are agreed on this. bad. Most of the pupils can’t write a decent essay, or 
The average boy with good teaching cannot pass on answer the most ordinary Grammar or Parsing in 
them. This is the cause of great injustice to the L .tin or English, <xc. This we can see from the 
schools. To see this one has only to look at the reports of the examiners. I must say I do not set 
papers in Arithmetic, Euclid, Natural Philosophy, etc. much value on these reports, for the examiners them- 

— they are filled with conundrums. selves would need to be reported on ; but when they 

Nearly all examination papers are too difficult. M. state facts I take these for what they are worth. 

Arnold, speaking of those set in England, calls them, I turn to the Report that first reaches my hand — it 
“Those papers of questions by which the examiner is that for 1897, and what do 1 find? 
is so led to show his want of sense, and the examinee Speaking of the Senior Latin, Mr. Purser says — 
his stores of cram.”* “It is strange how commonly ignorance of the diffe- 

Mr. Latham, the great authority on examinations, rence between the active and the passive voice is dis- 

says — “ Our papers are everywhere becoming more and played. Half the candidates, I should say (in the 

more a repertory of the difficulties which the subject Senior Grade mark you), treated fecisse as the perfect 

can he made to present.” passive infinitive. Even by good students the concords 

And again: “ One of the results of publishing ex- were ruthlessly broken.”* 
animation papers is that all practical problems get- Again, speaking of the Senior and Middle Latin, he 
used up, and examiners are driven to invent puzzles.” says : “ The chief faults of the greater mass of composi- 

“A temptation,” he continues, “seems to beset tions in both grades are — (1) grievous disregard of the 

examiners of picking out things not generally known, concords ; (2) ignorance of the difference between the 

and minute details which a wise man is content to active and the passive voice. It was rare to find a 

pick up when he wants them.” boy or girl to decline alius or alter rightly in composi- 

The French Commission complain that the papers tion. It is the exception to meet with one who does 
in England train men “ a operer plutot qu’ a not in ten or twelve lines fail to make practical use 
r<:flechir.”t of the rule that a verb should agree with its nomina- 

Todhuntei’, in his “ Conflict of Studies,” says — tive in number ; still more rarely is a relative found 
“ There is a ceaseless struggle between teachers and agreeing with its antecedent in gender.” 
examiners — the former wish to anticipate what will No wonder M. Arnold said that forty years ago- 
appear, and the latter strive after ingenious boys knew their Grammar a thousand times better 
novelties.” than they do at pi - esent. 

The Royal Commission of 1867 complain of the In the Junior Grade we are told that many failed 
Oxford and Cambridge papers as being too difficult. to take up the words — that they did not know the 
The result of this is, that you cannot teach the meanings of the individual words — but reproduced 
average boy properly, or even some of the most im- the translation with incredible accuracy. In fact 
portant parts of his subject. For example, all are the examiners say that the ordo test is invaluable 
agreed that the teaching of deductions in Euclid is and ought to be extended to all grades, 
most important, but it is useless for the Intermediate. Again : “ A painfully large proportion showed only 
Not five boys in 1 00 could do a single deduction, such the faintest evidence of any real instruction in Latin, 
as these given at the examinations, if they had not The questions on parsing were poorly answered by 
seen them before. Consequently, what the professor the great majority.” 

has to do is to work as many additional exercises as Again: “ Many girls simply launched forth on a sea- 
possible, just like additional propositions for the of words trusting to Providence for a rudder. It 
pupils, and let them learn them off'. seems to be a popular opinion that if words are 

The same remarks apply to translation at sight in thrown together they are bound to give a meaning 
Latin and Greek, the passages are entirely too difficult somehow.” 

for the average boy. In the Preparatory Grade the examiner reports 

All this tends to beget care of the clever boy and that — “ when asked the case of such an easy word as 
neglect of the moderate or dull boys, for they cannot pass signa the majority did not attempt an answer, while 
and will win no money. It tends to producing cram, of the remainder quite half said it was the dative.” 

for you must be prepared for every soi - t of question. “ Sufficient attention is not paid to construing. An 

By cram I mean that the master does the work for examiner can here discover the first signs of that 

the pupil and only asks him to remember it, but does divorce between the study of Latin authors and Latin 

not let him puzzle it out for himself and so improve his syntax, which assumes a more formidable aspect in the- 
mind. higher grades.” 

4. Classification of boys by age seems absurd. You Speaking of the English, the examiner in the Senior 
might as well classify by weight. All boys of 1 6 are not Grade states that — “ the essays of the Senior boys were 
equally advanced or equally clever. Owing to the rule very inferior.” “ So far as literary quality too many 
of age you must make a boy read matter he is not fitfor. were simply beneath contempt. I was startled by 
* JI. Arnold “ Higher Schools and Univ. in Germany,” p. 60. 

t Report of French Commissioners Demogeot and Montucci quoted by Latham on Exam., p. 174. 
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poverty of thought and slovenliness of expression. 

It is to be feared that some schools pay no proper 
heed to the teaching and practice of composition.” 

In the Middle Grade many did not know the 
meaning of the word “furrow ” — some said it was “ a 
plough ” or “ part of a plough,” others said it was a 
“ scythe," or a “ threshing-machine,” &c., &c. 

In the Junior Grade analysis was most indifferent. 
The most frequent error was that “ The service past ” 
is the principal sentence. 

The line for parsing was — 

“ Sure, scenes like these no troubles e’er annoy.” 

“ The general answering on this was very poor. 
Quite 60 per cent, of the answers were erroneous in 
some part, while such gross blunders as making 
“ scenes ” nominative to the verb “ annoy ” and 
“ troubles ” its direct object ; parsing “ like ” as a 
verb and “ annoy ’’ as a noun were regretably 
frequent.” 

“ The “ meaning ” of the passages was very often 
omitted or an erroneous one attributed to them. We 
should like to feel certain that mere memory is not 
being cultivated at the expense of the higher intel- 
lectual powers,” 

The report on the Preparatory Grade is still more 
scathing, and every word of it should be inserted ' 
here did space and time admit. 

Time will not permit me to enter into many other 
important points in reference to the Intermediate. I 
can say nothing of over-pressure and the consequent 
permanent injury to health, perhaps to life. I can 
say nothing of the curtailing of all rational and 
necessary recreation, till it comes to the point where a 
poor child preparing for. the* Preparatory has to be 
satisfied with one half hour in the day. What stamp 
of men and women, ready to do the world’s work, are 
these likely to become 1 I can say nothing of the 
long hours of school from 8 or 9 till 3 and from 5 till 
8 in the evening, after which the children have to pre- 
pare their business for the next day. I cannot describe 
in detail the methods of studying Latin and Greek and 
the various modern languages. I cannot show you 
how a boy opens his “ Trans.” and places one hand 
on the English version and the other on the Latin, 
and tries to fit them to one another without ever 
using a dictionary or a grammar. I cannot show 
you a whole class sitting round and one boy in the 
middle looking out for the words whilst the others 
write the translation and parsing over the text. 1 
cannot tell you how questions on gender are answered 
in the Intermediate by tossing for them, or how a 
jiassage is translated without ever looking at a word 
of it if only the boy gets the first word — his catch- 
word — and how he even translates what is not given 
if the examiner happens to omit a line. Neither can 
I stay to mention that the best students in French or 
] rish, &c., need never pronounce one word of them — 
they need only spell them, and that is all that many 
-do. By the way, I suppose this is true of English 
also, and it may account for our bad reading and 
articulation. All this seems to give a curious in- 
sight into the “ shoddy ” manner in which things are 
done. 

A«ain, I can say nothing of the total or partial de- 
struction of schools caused by lowering the pension, 
nor of the doubtful means that are employed lo secure 
clever boys. Every clever boy has now his price, and 
his parents know it, and the boy knows it. What 
sort of effect must this have on the character of a 
boy 1 He becomes master of the situation. He thinks 
no person dare say a word to him, that he can do just 
as he pleases, for if anyone offends him he can have 
his revenge. 

Again, I cannot stay to describe the effect of the 
Intermediate in giving boys an education quite un- 
suited to their - position in life till you have a young 
chimney-sweeper asking you how the Intermediate is 
getting on now and then informing you that hq got 


an exhibition in the Middle Grade ; nor how de- 
moralising it is on a boy to see such value set on 
prizes, and to be made feel irom his tenderest yearn 
that money is everything, and that nothing else is 
worth working for. I cannot speak of the absolute 
distaste that the system has infected the pupils with 
for all sorts of literature, for they never saw a beauty 
in their reading in their lives, and only remember the 
harsh treatment it procured for them. 

Under such circumstances can it be wondered at 
that, men like Mark Patisson should say — - 
“We now find that the examination system after 
encroaching on education ended by destroying it. 
Teaching is extinct. This tyrant has destroyed all 
desire to learn."’ 

Or again : “ Teaching may now be styled a lost art." 

Or that Huxley would say: “ The world at present 
is going examination mad. People are gradually 
ceasing to care for learning — the one thing they do 
care for is to pass examinations.” 

Why impose on the people of Ireland a system so 
fraught with evil until they have absolutely proved 
that no other system can work 1 

PART II. 

A Substitute Suggested. 

In approaching this part of the subject I should like 
to insist very strongly that in all this matter it is of 
supreme importance to keep constantly and steadily 
before one’s mind the real end of education and the 
end we wish to gain by our examinations, &c. 

Jebb, in his remarkable address to the Teachers of 
England in 1896 (which, by the way, is styled an 
epoch-making address by the Hon. Mr. Lyttleton), 
speaking on this subject says: “There is only one 
remedy to go to the root, that is a clear perception of 
the true meaning and end of education. Nothing can 
be more important than this. This is the paramount 
object compared with which everything else is 
deaU.” 

Well, then, in framing a system of education for a 
whole country, what do we wish to do 1 Is it to turn 
out a few prodigies who can at most be but 4 or 5 
per cent, of those taught, or is it not rather to give 
the other 95 per cent, the use of their brains, and fit 
them for life. In the end we are driven, as was the 
Cambridge University nearly sixty years ago, to ask 
ourselves this simple question — “ Why do we teach 
our boys Latin, Greek, and Mathematics 1” Is it in 
order that they may be able to translate Latin and 
Greek in after-life, or answer all the irregularities in 
Grammar, or even mark the accents on the various 
parks of tv * 1 Of what use will such knowledge 
to be them in after-life — will they require it, or if they 
do, will they remember it I It is peifectly certain all 
will be gone in a few months. Can it be possible 
that this is the end of education, to know a few sub- 
jects for a few months and then forget them 1 Surely 
this is too monstrous to be thought of. Surely we 
have something better than this to offer for all our 
labour, time, and money. No — education is not 

information. When we educate a boy we wish to 
strengthen and train the various faculties of his mind, 
and to give him the power and method of using them. 
We want to do what the professor of singing 
does for his pupil. He trains his voice, he 
strengthens aud develops all its powers, he makes it 
strong, rich, sweet, massive, he increases its compass 
and gives it brilliancy, he imparts to it softness and 
pliancy, aud when he has thus procured for his pupil 
the best instrument he can command, he teaches him 
how to use it, &c. So we want to strengthen and 
develop the reasoning powers of our pupils ; we want 
to cultivate their taste and to train them to accuracy 
and the proper expression of their ideas. If we do 
not succeed in this we have failed. 

This is what Pascal and all great men maintain. 
“There is nothing,” says Pascal, “more desirable 
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than good sense and accuracy of thought. AH other 
qualities of the mind are of limited use, but exactness 
of judgment is useful in all employments. Thus, the 
main object of our attention should be to form our 
judgment and render it as exact as possible, and to 
this end the greater part of our studies ought to tend. 
We employ reason as an instrument for acquiring the 
sciences, whereas, on the contrary, we ought to avail 
ourselves of the sciences as an instrument for perfect- 
ing our reason, justness of mind being infinitely more 
important than all sciences. If we have not this end 
in view in the study of Geometry, Astronomy, Physics, 
»(:c., they will be little else than a vain amusement. 
Men are not born to employ their time in measuring 
lines and in considering the movements of matter? 
Their minds are too great, their life too short, their time 
too precious to be engrossed with such petty objects.” 
Cardinal Newman says: “One main portion of 
intellectual education is to remove the original dimness 
of the mind’s eye, to sti engthen and perfect its vision, 
to enable it to look out into the world right forward,’ 
steadily and truly— to give the mind clearness! 
accuracy, precision — to enable it to use words aright 
to understand what it says, to conceive justly what it 
thinks about, and to reason correctly. Any instruction 
given a pupil, if it be really instruction, is mainly or at 
least pre-eminently this discipline in accuracy of mind.” 
“When the intellect has been properly trained it 
will display itself in most men in good sense, sobriety 
of thought, reasonableness, self-command, and steadi- 
ness of view.” 

“ Where the critical faculty exists History is no 
longer a mere story-book, orators and publications of 
the day. are no longer infallible authorities, eloquent 
diction is no longer a substitute for matter, nor bold 
statements or lively descriptions a substitute for 
proof.” ' 

Latham says : “ Method and good mental habits are 
more valuable than acquirements,” and “ the youth 
who, if left to hang about home, becomes densely 
stupid and good for nothing, might have become a 
useful person if properly trained.”* Again he says : 

“ There are a great number, even of University men, 
who must set down nineteen-twentieths of the profit 
derived from their course to its having hardened their 
brains and given them a more perfect use of their own 
powers.” f 

If the full development of the mental faculties and 
their proper training be the end of education, then the 

all-important point is to secure good teachers men 

" ho know what is the end of education — what are 
the means to be taken to attain that end, and how 
these means are to be employed. This is the great 
nndamental idea of the whole system in Germany. 

J hey do not believe in having boys to pass certain 
examinations every year, but they do believe iu having 
them under the very best training in the country for 
many years. So strong are they on this point that 
they require each boy to spend two years at the course 
nat he submits for his Leaving examination and to go 
through a nine years’ course of study. 

Our aim, then, should be to see (as far as is 
possible) that we have the best teaching we can 
0 'tain, and that the best methods are being employed 
and the best curricula followed. This, of course, can 
my be done by inspection. It is much more impor- 
ant to see how a boy is taught than to know what he 
ias learned. An experienced and able inspector can 
; Ce at once whether the boys are trained to be 
..ccurate-to know the meaning of what they say and 
t0 be mere parrots ; he can tell whether they are 
. J 8 ! 1 .” 0 reason clearly and consecutively, and to think 
difficulties for themselves ; he can notice whether 
are taught to express their ideas with clearness 
and PV, f IS ! 011 ’ wIiether t]ieir taste is being cultivated, 
autl ' V | ?r ei ' the y. are learning to appreciate the 
W ).„, 0 ! s y lat ave being studied. An inspector can see 
6 ls taught and how it has been taught. These 


are very important points, and can be easily judged 
of from an examination of a class given by the 
professor in presence of the inspector, and by an 
examination of the exercise-books kept by the students. 
Troni these and from a syllabus of work the inspector 
can see the course, the order cf the subjects, the 
graduation (which is so very necessary, especially in 
junior classes), and the methods. If in addition to 
this, the professor has no objection to allowing the 
inspector to be present when lie is teaching his class, 
and thus allowing him to form an idea of his manner, 
his power of explanation, Ac., and of his method and 
ability, then we shall have almost as perfect a means 
of forming a judgment of the efficiency of a school as 
can possibly be devised. 

But here a difficulty may occur. Many persons do 
not like to submit to inspection — they are aware that 
inspectors have many fads, and they fear that if once 
they get in they will proceed to make recommenda- 
tions about everything and to upset everything. It 
might be well to remember then that inspection may 
mean a great deal aud it may mean very little. I should 
be disposed to split up inspection into various sorts, 
and to leave it to the discretion of each schoolmaster 
to submit to as much or as little of it as he pleased— 
always offeriug an additional grant for additional 
inspection. Thus, for example, there might be (1), 
Sanitary Inspection ; (2), Inspection of Halls and 
Appliances ; (3), Inspection of Physical and Chemical 
Laboratories ; (4), Inspection of course and discipline ; 
(5), Inspection of the Staff and its efficiency and 
methods, Ac., Ac. 

M hat might be included under some of these head- 
ings has been exceedingly well explained in the Com- 
mission of 1895. ‘ 

Thus, Mr. Fear on describes official inspection as 
follows : — “ He (i.e., the educational inspector) might 
perhaps wait two hours in a school and never open 
lus lips ; but looking at the time-table and seeing this 
go on, he formed a very good idea of how things were 
conducted. He saw the discipline exhaustively ; lie 
saw the arrangement of time ; he saw whether they 
lost any time in moving classes, and the rest of it. 
He saw the control and moral relation between the 
teachers and the scholars, Ac. He saw the whole 
school except one thing. What is the result of all 
this upon the knowledge acquired by the scholar? 
That is examination.” 

Educational inspection, he says, “ roughly consists 
in seeing the buildings, the premises, conferring with 
the teachers, noting whether the scheme or regulations 
of the scheme are duly carried out, and taking note of 
any suggestions made for amendment or improvement ” 

— p. 163, Yol I., Report. 

The Report remarks : “ If inspection includes inspec- 
tion of the school equipment and the teacher’s qualifica- 
tions, with remarks on the time-table and the teaching ; 
this would suffice to show that a school is really doing 
its work, but not to determine how efficiently it is 
doing it.” 

“ For this a complete inspection or examination 
of the. school as a whole would be required. Such a 
test leaves the teacher free as regards methods and 
order of studies, and undoubtedly has reason on its 
side. It obliges the teacher to have a plan of studies 
and to carry it out effectively. All seem to agree 
that this would be a test of efficiency acceptable to 
educational opinion in general , ’ — p. 164. 

• 1 Many held that only a moderate amount of inspec- 
tion need be added to examination ” — p. 165. 

“There is nothing to alarm the schoolmaster in 
Dr. Garnett’s picture of the local inspector making 
his round of the schools (in London), conversing with 
the teachers, observing the equipment, suggesting new 
ideas here, receiving new suggestions there, supervising 
all the more effectively because not too systematically ” 
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In speaking of examinations, the Commission 
savs : “ No one advocated anything like a code , and the 
plea for the schoolmaster’s liberty to invent and discover 
was in the mouths of many.” “The first thing to 
secure is that there should be a public guarantee 
of efficiency ; and the second that there should be the 
largest possible liberty to teachers in regard to their 
methods and plans.” , . . 

Messrs. Storr and Sadler and Findlay did not see 
wliv the German system, with some modifications, 
could not be introduced into England. 

Directed by these principles, I have ventured , a 
little further on to suggest a rough outline of a 
scheme of inspection and examination 

Meanwhile I should be inclined to say that there 
ought not to be any general examination through the 
country up to the age of 18, and consequently that 
there should be no exhibitions below that age. l he 
money thus saved might be given over to the schools, 
with a proviso that a certain proportion of their 
Result Fees, amounting to about the same sum, should 
be expended yearly in exhibitions and prizes given to 
the pupils of each school according to the discretion 
of the headmaster, with a view to encourage talent 
and ability, and to aid deserving students who were 
poor or not in good circumstances. 

A further question might be raised as to whether 
there should be exhibitions and scholarships at the 
end of the course for special proficiency, thus to stimu- 
late the best talent of the country. 

On this point 1 should scarcely wish to give an 
opinion. They give no such thing in Germany, and 
yet they get very good results. Besides, I have 
ringing in my ears the words of Professor Jebb to the 
effect that — “ Educational witnesses of every kind, 
literary, scientific, and technical, agree in saying that 
one. of the greatest evils of our education arises lrom a 
premature narrowing of the curriculum with a view 
to producing a prize pupil in some one subject. The 
winner of a scholarship in classics at a University 
may be trained at a cost of his intellectual welfare. 

As to a means of stimulating boys to earnest work 
I should be inclined to remark— first, that they need 
no such stimulus in Germany ; secondly, that there 
is frequently not very much stimulus in the Inter- 
mediate if a boy knows he can pass without hard 
work and feels he cannot win a prize or exhibition ; 
and thirdly, that I believe that a healthy system of com- 
petition and of prizes can be established in each school 
with much more satisfactory results. In fact I should 
be inclined to suggest that in order to cultivate the best 
talent in each school special prizes should be offered, 
and the inspector might see the papers that were set 
by the professor, and might even examine the answers 
Of the candidates when the professor had already done 

Lastly, 1 should suggest that the Board might now 
and then issue a syllabus and sets of questions on 
various subjects by really good men, such as Tyndall 
was. This would not cost much, and would often 
supply much light and direction — they would indicate 
good " lines — important points — and suggest good 
methods. 

Finally, I should be inclined to propose some system 
of inspection and examination combined, closely re- 
sembling the following, as a substitute for the Inter- 
mediate examinations : — 

1. Do away entirely with the present examinations 
and all the evils attending them . Leave examinations 
in the hands of the teachers as the Germans do. 

2. Do not prescribe any special programme, or 
course of studies, or authors to be studied. Leave 
all this to the schools, subject to the approval of the 
Board. Let each professor or headmaster draw up Ins 
own programme if able. He knows what he can 
teach best, and what is most suited to his present class. 
He can introduce year by year any improvements that 
may suggest themselves in teaching This will make 


him take more interest in the subject and study it up 
more.closely, and see where it can be improved since 
he has to submit his syllabus for approval. 

Note.— The Board might, as at present, publish each 
year a programme which might be taken up in whole 
or in part by any school. This might give light and 
direction where needed, or suggest new authors A-c. 

3 Let each professor draw up up a detailed syllaous 

of the various points he means to treat in his subject. 
However, he should not be bound to any special time 
or order in their treatment. He may see reasons for 
changing order or for dwelling a long time on certain 
portions. The utmost freedom should be allowed the 
professor in all this matter. He can thus dwell on 
important points, give suitable explanations, devote 
much time to composition, &c. . 

4 As in Germany, let the pupils have books in 
which some of their more important work can be seen 
by the inspector. However, do not require that 
these books be dated unless at fairly long intervals or 
for special days. Else, there will be danger of taking 
away the freedom of the professor to treat Ins class 
as he thinks best, as he might be anxious to have 
wood neat exercise-books to show the inspector. Such 
exercise-books might be encouraged, but not de- 
manded, except in cases of doubtful efficiency. 

(As in Germany for the Leaving examination, 
these exercise-books might be insisted on for the last 
year or two of school work and sent up to the 
inspector, but I think it would be better not). 

5. In reference to the examinations in the schools 
for all pupils under 17 years of age, I should suggest 
that the inspector might be present at these once a 

year in whatever classes he pleases and in as many 

as he pleases. Let all the questions be given by the 
professor of the class on the business done m the 
class. Let the inspector if he wishes suggest the part 
of the subject to be examined in, v g., Interest or 
Practice. &c., in Arithmetic, or translation or composi- 
tion in the classics ; let him even suggest the boys to 
be examined. . „ , , . ,, , . 

When the inspector has fully satisfied himself, let 
him then report on the state of the school, and let 
Results be awarded according to his report for each 
boy in the school. 

6. Perhaps if the inspector wished he might get 
the professor to dictate five or six questions on the 
business of the class, and have the answers written 
there and then. These answers might be marked 
by the professor and then submitted to the inspector. 
If a large proportion of the pupils did well, then the 
class should be reported as very good, &c. Bus 
secures an examination of the class as a whole and 
not of individuals. 

7. The inspector could thus see what was taught 
and how it was taught, and report accordingly. 

8. If the professor did not object the inspector 
might hear him teaching, and so judge of his manner, 
his methods, and his power. An extra grant might « 
given for efficiency of staff if so inspected, bhouia 
any persons not wish to submit to such an ordeal t ie) 
would be free to decline, but then they could not 
expect this extra grant. 

9. This system does not suppose that the lns l iec 
is a superior being, capable of criticising every 

in the country and of giving him hints. This would be 
absurd. The inspector’s business is to see there i 
neglect and that there is good teaching— not to cuM 
and make recommendations. No body of docW* 
would submit to have their treatment of a11 
patients inquired into, and then have , 

reported on. Inspectors would not be qual ‘ d 

such a task. Medical men are examined once 
declared lit, and tl.ere is no tether 
Why are teachers to be treated differently! 1 ° . 

a youth going in to examine Arnold or Temple ana 
his methods, and to report on them. 

What would be thought of forming an 
doctor from the condition of his patients . 
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because lie is so good tbe worst cases come to him. 
All depends on whether they are being treated well 
or not. 

10. There should be no limits of age — a boy ought 
to be put into the class he is fit for. By the present 
system, owing to the high standard and limit of age, 
only about 50 or 60 per cent, of the boys of these 
ages can be presented for examination. What is to 
become of the rest ? They have nothing to work for — 
no person cares for them. They become idle, lazy, 

\ ignorant, neglected. 

It might be well at the end of each year to have 
some stimulus for every boy in the school. For this 
end a qualifying examination in writing given by the 
professor, and containing only good honest questions 
that every boy should answer if he had worked well 
might be set, and it might be arranged that any 
student that did not pass in that could not advance 
to the next class. 

11. A Leaving examination for boys of 18 or 19 
might be arranged and its conditions should be laid 
down. It might be almost precisely the same as that in 
Germany, and have similar privileges attached to it. 


Description. 


Educational Expei ience. 


Bourke, Kev. Peter, 


Manager. SI . 
Flannau’s 
College, Ennis. 


As Teacher in the several 
Grades or the Inter- 
mediate for sixteen years 
in Classics and English. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The Intermediate Education Act of 1878, no doubt, 
gave an impulse to study. Public competition and 
the large prizes offered to pupils could not fail to 
produce that result. But, it is furthermore claimed 
that the Act has raised the standard of education in 
Ireland. I suppose this should mean that the present 
generation of youth in Ireland is better educated than 
the generations that have gone before. And yet the 
heads of university colleges and of our great ecclesias- 
tical institutions do not admit this conclusion. They, 
in fact, complain of the material they are getting to 
work upon at present. Intermediate exhibitioners 
seem to be the least congenial soil for university or 
generally higher education. They are hot-house 
plants ; they come direct from the nursery ; the hand, 
or impress of the hand of the “ coach ” follows them, 
and they seem never to be able to “ purge away ” the 
effects of the cram. How can the exhibitioner, for 
instance, who was taught Latin, French, Celtic, with 
the “ text ” in the pupil’s hand and the “ English 
version ” in the master’s, ever build on such a founda- 
tion ? There is a good deal rotten in the working of 
the Intermediate system, particularly since the addition 
of the Preparatory Grade. This has led to the adop-- 
tion of Intermediate teaching by primary schools, and 
to that deplorable attempt at teaching [ have hinted 
•at above. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 1. — I object to the retention of the Prepa- 
ratory Grade on the grounds : {a) that it is neither 
primary nor secondary education, is therefore an 
anomaly, or, if you will, a sort of new found “ fourth, 
dimension”; (b) that it is literary “sprinting,” and 
disastrous in its results ; (c) that the under limit of 
hirteen is no safeguard against the grinding and 
cramming commencing at twelve and even eleven. 


PART II., Sect. II. Bourke, Rev. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 13. — I should like, for the purpose of classifi- 
cation of boys on the grounds of proficiency and not 
of age, that age limits were removed. If, after a 
twenty years’ trial, provincial schools find a large pro- 
portion of their boys coming to them to commence 
Intermediate studies at fifteen, sixteen, and even 
seventeen years of age, notwithstanding all the 
inducements to commence at the earlier ages, I think 
it time the Commissioners should come to the aid of 
teachers in these schools. Surely the labour of 
imparting instruction to such pupils is not less ; the 
benefit to the State at large no less. It would, 
undoubtedly, be a very great boon to schools if all 
the boys in the same division — of the same degree of 
proficiency — could be subjected to the same examina- 
tion test at the end of the year. 

PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

35. — If I am rightly informed it is very difficult to 
get awards amended. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(c.) That the pass standard in all the grades is 
much too high. 


Educational Experier 


Bousflcld, Jas. H., J 


Bousfleld, J. DC. 
M.A., and 
others. 


Woodroffe,L.J.,M. 


Moderator, 
Dublin Uni- 
versity, 1874. 


Since 1874 a Teacher. 


Ex - Science Since 1888 engaged in pri vate 
Sizar, Senior and school teaching. 
Exhibitioner 
(T.C.D.). 


Conlin, Win., 
(T.C.D.). 


Senior Modera- 


Engaged in University and 
Intermediate teaching 
since January, 1890. 


Wheeler, C. E., B.A., 
London (1892). 


Engaged in teaching for last 


Corf, Albert J. W 


first Senior 
Moderator, 
andlargcGold 
Medallist in 
Modern Lite- 
rature, and of 
tlioUniversity 
of Breslau. 


Engaged in teaching for over 
twenty years. 


Bateman, C. A.. 


If. A., | Ex. Soli., Sen. Since 1893 engaged in teach- 
Mod. (Clas- ing. 
sics), 1893. 


Withers, B., . 
Blow, A., 


Graven, A. 
(Lond.). 


H., B.A. 


Twelve years’ experience. 
Fifteen years' experience. 
Fourteen years' experience. 


PART I, (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I consider that the Intermediate system has 
exercised a beneficial effect upon our educational 
work, in at least three respects : — 

1. It has given a very needful stimulus to the work 
of both masters and pupils — in the former leading 
to the adoption ot improved methods of teaching, 
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greater personal energy, and more sympathetic 
interest in the advancement and prospects of their 
pupils, and in the latter to greater personal effort 
and more thoughtful, methodical preparation of 
their work, from the consciousness that they 
have to face a public test by which not their own 
position only but the character of their school 
must be affected. 

2. It has afforded a most valuable opportunity to 
boys for training themselves to meet the fierce 
competition that most of them have to face in the 
effort to gain a start in life. The door of the 
Competitive Examination Hall is the only means 
open to a large majority of boys in seeking a 
career. 

3. It gives parents a guarantee of the educational 
training their children are receiving, and a cue, 
at a sufficiently early period in the school-life of 
their sons, by which to determine the selection of 
a career. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

The value of an educational system, which is tested 
by public examination only, to a considerable degree 
depends upon the character of the papers set. This I 
shall refer to later on ; but as regards the scope of 
the system I am distinctly of opinion that too large 
an amount of selected matter is given, allowing little 
independence of judgment to the manager and 
teachers, and requiring a disproportionate amount of 
time to be given to the mere labour of getting through 
the translation of the selected books, and so curtailing 
the time at disposal for a thorough and careful teaching 
of the language. 

PART IT., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

The only suggestion I have to make is the alteration 
of the time of the examination to a date following close 
upon Easter. 

PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

I consider the 20 per cent, of the marks required 
for a pass in Grammar and Composition are too low and 
should be raised to 30, and the 35 per cent, mentioned 
in Rule 33, to 40 per cent. Especially should weight 
be given to Composition as the real test of the know- 
ledge of any language. Grammar may be made the 
vehicle of cram, and every element of that kind should 
be cliscoux-aged, and the fullest recognition allowed of 
Composition, which stamps not only the individual 
ability of the candidate, but the quality of the in- 
struction he has received. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

I would do away with the Senior Grade in its 
present form, and sxxbstitute an examination in 
unseen work for the purpose 6f selecting 15 or 20 
candidates whose expenses should be paid out of the 
funds during a three years’ residence at any recognised 
University. They would thus have an opportunity 
of carrying on the specialised course of study best 
suited to their abilities. Perhaps I ought to say that 
a part only of the funds should be thus devoted, as 
the position of the majority who do not wish for a 
University training ought to be considered. For these 
a passing- section might be given, which would meet the 
requirements of all candidates of merely ordinary 
ability. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

The Preparatory Grade programme seems to me 
to labour under the following defects : — 

1. The amount of prescribed matter is too large, 
requiring as it does the maximum of time for 
hearing lessons, and allowing the minimum for 
teaching. 


2. The questions are in many cases drawn up 
designedly so as to admit of rapid examination 
rather than for the purpose of testing cither the 
original ability of the candidate or the manner 
in which he has digested his knowledge. For 
instance in the Junior Grade English, first paper, 
questions 6 and 8 test nothing but memory, and 
that in a very paltry way. There is no mental 
discipline entailed in giving the answer. 

3. The grading of the papers is often very defective, 
in regard to both the Grammar questions and 
the Compositions. 

I venture to suggest that this would best be re- 
medied by having the Grammar papers in all tin- 
grades (I am referring to Latin and Greek especially), 
set by the same examiner, and also the pieces for 
Composition. An effective comparison would thus 
be possible. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Same remarks as in Preparatory Grade. 

In this and the two following grades I would suggest 
that wherever possible fully two-thix-ds of the questions 
should be such as to enforce upon the candidate some 
process of real thought. At present, as it seems to me, 
mere memory plays a very disproportionate part in 
answering the questions, and this has an unfavourable 
reflex action on the way in which boys read, indxxcing 
them to give a fictitious importance to very minor 
matters. 

PART III. (3). 

Progra mm e. Middle Grade. 

Same remarks as in Preparatory Grade, with the 
addition that the prescribed matter should be reduced 
one-half. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

I think Programme for this grade should be entirely 
changed, so as to substitute an examination in unpre- 
scribed work. An exception might perhaps be made 
in the literature of each language. I would also 
devote the funds towax-ds enabling a certain number of 
candidates at the head of the list (determined by 
examination) to get a three years’ course with residence 
at any recognised University. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

Any ixnbiassed opinion of the Intermediate system 
must, I think, admit that it has been attended with 
fruitful results in many ways, but to those who are 
engaged in the practical work of teaching there are 
evident drawbacks, the most serious of which to my 
mind is, that it strikes a serious blow at thoroughness of 
teaching. This results to a large extent from the 
amount of prescribed work which has to be gone 
throxxgh. I would i-ecommend again the redxxction of 
this by one-half in the Middle Grade, and in the Senior, 
sxxbstitute an examination almost entirely m 
unprescribed work. 

There is another result which has followed from the 
system, viz. — the growth of a multitude of small 
schools, looking to the Resxxlt Fees for bare existence, 
and tending to prevent the foi-mation of a school of 
sxxfficient numbers to enable the manager to obtain 
assistants of the highest standard of professional ability 
and training. 

As regards a morefavourable consideration of Science 

teaching, I have no pi-ejudice against Science we 
have a laboratory for the teaching of Chemistry an 
Physics — but I am most decidedly of opinion that the 
best and most mind-developing education is based upon 
the literary element. 

It is very difficult in an ordinary school to make 
provision for the all-absorbing programme of modem 
days. 
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Description. Educational Experiei 


Boyle, Miss Fiance: 


Intermedia! 
School, Cast 
blayney. 


About ten years as Assistant 
Jeacher : for about live 
years in English and Irish 
I schools; about three years 
as Manager at Interme- 
diate School ; about three 
rs Private Teaching. 


MaeKinlay, Isabella, . Intermediate 
School, Castle- 
blayney. 


PART IF., Sect. I. 
Rules 1-9. 


Approved of. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

English Literature course too long. 

The marks for Mathematics ough t to be increased 

The examination paper in Arithmetic this year 
" as . not a fair test of a child’s knowledge of Arith- 
metic. 

I do not think that questions on Geography should 
be set which require a knowledge of the newspaper 
to answer them, as some of those given this vear 
did. 

Other papers were very fair. 

PART ITT. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Middle Grade Arithmetic this year was exceedingly 
difficult. ° J 


PART II., Sect. II. 
Rules 10-19. 


Rule 16. — Students might be allowed to go in a 
second time for the Middle Grade after having passed 
once in it, as they are not always fit for Senior Grade, 
and they are therefore obliged to drop the Inter- 
mediate course altogether. 


PART II., Sect. YI. 

Rules 40-41. 

Why should students not be allowed to enter for 
Senior Commercial course without having previously 
passed in J unior or Middle Grade 1 
Commercial English course is too long, seeing that 
it includes ordinary English course. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

The exhibitions in the Junior and Preparatory 
Grades might be of less value, and the money dis- 
tributed over a greater number of pupils, i.e., the 
number of prizes might be increased and the number 
of exhibitions lessened. 


• ^*y not take the answering of a student 

in tiie Commercial part of a language into account in 
the awarding of medals in English and Modern 
Languages. 


Name of 
Signatory. 


Educational Experience. 

Boyle, Very Rev. H. . 

Manager, St. 
Malaehy’s Col- 
lege, Belfast, j 

Sixteen years All the 
grades and all, subjects 
usually taught except 
Chemistry, Shorthand, 

Book-keeping. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I am in agreement with the statement forwarded 
by Catholic head masters, though on the question of 
inspection I did not vote. 

Moreover, I should like to see Preparatory exhibi- 
tion, .£20, much lowered ; also without some oral 
examination I believe it is impossible to test fairly 
the knowledge of boys under fourteen. 

If it were possible, the system of marking the En"- 
lish paper might be so modified that a pass in part 
would entitle manager to Results Fees in other 
subjects. 


P^kRT II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Ought there not to be some way of ascertaining 
that the registers are regularly kept, as it must be a 
temptation to many teachers to make up by any 
means, the requisite number of attendances so long 
a ? Payment of Results Fees depends on the number 
of attendances made by a pupil ? 

Assistant teachers ought to have a share in the 
Results Fees, as they have a share in the work of pre- 
paring pupils! 1 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

The English course in the Preparatory Grade, 
specially the amount of English History required is 
much too long. ’ 

T he marks for the different branches of Mathematics 
'gut be increased, as these subjects are hard to 
nidKe up. 

Examination papers in this (Preparatory) Grade 
® ave been very fair. ' 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Boyle, M. F., . . 1 

Shorthand to i 
the Inter- 
mediate Edu- 
cation Board. 

Competed at, tho first ex- 
amination held under the 
Board (1879) and three fol- 
lowing years. Some time 
teacher of general subjects 
to Intermediate pupils. 

Ten years’ experience of 
shorthand work and teach- 
ing. 

Examiner in Shorthand 
under the Board, 1895, 1896. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

My opinion is that the system established under 
the Intermediate Education (Ireland) Act has given 
an immense impetus to education in Ireland • has 
raised considerably the educational standard of the 
youth of both sexes, and has practically benefited the 
people, both individually and collectively. 

G 
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Certain blame lias been urged against the system 
— principally that it is responsible for a great amount 
of “ cramming,” and the consequent loss of health 
through over-study and anxiety to secure awards for 
pupils, and good Results Fees for teachers ; there 
appears to be some justification for this, but not at all 
to the extent that is mentioned. 

A "ain, it has been said that the system “takes 
boys°from the plough, and leaves them at the door of 
the workhouse.” I scarcely think if statistics on this 
point were collected they would cause alarm. 

The most tangible defect I can recall as arising in 
the system is as follows : — Managers and head masters, 
&c., of schools are at liberty to regard pupils as mere 
result-fee-producing machines, and to select certain 
subjects to teach them — not being subjects which will 
most advance the pupils' interests. There should be 
some check, if possible, on this : the pupils’ parents 
should be consulted, and it should be made clear that 
the pupils’ case was the one considered. 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Brady, Bev. Hugh, . 

Head Master, 
St. Pal rick s 
College.Oavan. 

Twenty years. 

H’Gaurnn, Bev. John. 

Assist. Master. 
St. Patrick’s 
College, Cavan. 

Nine years. 

Judge, Bev. James, . 

Assist. Master. 
St. Patrick’s 
College, Cavan, 

Six years. 

Flynn, Bev. F., . 

Assist. Mnster, 
St. Patrick’s 
College, Cavan 

Four years, 

Comey, Bev. C., . 

Assist. Master. 
St. Patrick’s 
College, Cavan 

Two years. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I beg to suggest, briefly, as follows : — 

1. That travelling inspectors should be appointed 
for the purpose of visiting the schools teaching for the 
Intermediate Examinations, supervising the teaching 
methods, &c., employed, and reporting on any irre- 
gularities.* This would tend to put a check on the 
appointment of inefficient teachers, and the consequent 
evils resulting therefrom ; also to the pernicious state 
of things which I have alluded to in the concluding 
paragraph on Part I. (1). 

2. Only such examiners should be appointed as 
have shown that they know something of boys and 
firls, and their peculiarities and capacities. Grave 
fault has been found from time to time with the 
papers set in certain subjects — the fault ueing primarily 
due, I submit, to the examiners’ want of knowledge 
of the ways of the juvenile mind. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

That over-age students should be admitted in every 
grade, and that the over-age limit should be two 
years. 


' PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

The difficulty of the papers makes the pass 
Standard too Mgb. It is desirable that there should 
be separate pass and honour papers. 

It has happened not unfrequently that questions 
were asked not contained in the programme. This 
makes the pass more difficult. Examiners should be 
careful to confine themselves to the exact matter pre- 
scribed— especially in History. 


PART II., Sect. VII. 


3. If It could possibly be arranged to devote some 
more attention under the Intermediate system, directly 
or indirectly, to the teaching of, and examining in 
purely technical subjects, an amount of further good 
would resulc. A considerable change lias come over 
the country during the past twenty years (since 187*1), 
and attention might now be directed to practical sub- 
jects, as apart from purely educational ones. As a 
practical shorthand writer, for instance, I have seen 
an immense spread of the art of shorthand during 
recent years ; also of typewriting. Hundreds ot the 
youth of both sexes are now earning very good 
salaries by the exercise of these twin arts, and l 
respectfully submit that more encouragement should be 
given under the system to them, if it is to practically 
benefit the large proportion of candidates who cannot 
afford a good education from a purely abstract point 
of view. 

4. Perhaps an arrangement might be made under 
the system by which say, the first ten (or even more) 
pupils of the Senior Grade of both sexes should have, 
in addition to the immediate reward of a prize, a free 
course provided for them through a university. This 
would give an opportunity for the best of the Inter- 
mediate proteges (and protegees) of continuing their 
educational career with profit and advantage. It is 
quite evident that many who would wish to go on 
through a university cannot do so from want of the 
necessary funds. 


Rules 42-44. 

Exhibitions, prizes, passes, &c.— all results should 
be announced the same day. It- is well howeve , 
that passing numbers should be sent to the schoo 
as usual. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

That the number of exhibitions should be increased 
in the Senior Grade to one in every ten passes, in 
Middle to one in every seven. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

That Results Fees be given for two years overage 
students. 

PART HI. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(c ) There seems to be a want of uniformity ® 

The Algebra occasionally is also veiy difficult 


lacher (t) of Latin displayed the conjugation oi ;«iw as . r<x j. rectumi reg Crc. 
This is merely one example, hut “ a straw shows,” &c.] 


ovineial Inteimedia 
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PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(c.) The Middle Grade Arithmetic papers are too 
difficult. Last year (1898) there were few easy 
questions for a pass man. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(«•) In the Algebra programme Elimination should 
not be included — or if included, very difficult questions 
in the subject should not be set. 

The period prescribed in Grecian History is too 
long. The chapters in Literatim,, and Art should be 
retained, but otherwise matter should be shortened. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

We beg to offer our views on the question of 
inspection as against the present system. 

We are strongly of opinion that no change should 
be made in the direction of inspection. Our reasons 

1. The examinations, as at present conducted, are 
very fair and impartial. 

2. They are efficient tests. 

3. Inspection could not have that confidence of 
schools and masters, attained by the present system. 

4. Inspection is open to difficulties on religious and 
other grounds. 

While admitting that inspection seems desirable 
in the case of Modern Languages, we are of opinion 
that the style of examination adopted for the past 
few years meets the difficulty. 


Name o £ 
Signatory. 


Description. 


Educational Experience. 


3rady, T. J. BeUing- Assistant Com- 
ham, SLA, LL.D. missioner of 
Intermediate 
Education. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I am of opinion that the Act of 1878 has been 
successful in promoting Intermediate education in 
Ireland in the manner provided by sub-sections 1 , 2 ,. 
and 3 of section 5 of the Act. 

I am further of opinion that, in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of this country, the best, or rather the 
only, way in which the funds at the disposal of the 
Hoard can be satisfactorily distributed for the purposes 
of the Act is on the results of a public examination of 
students, which the Commissioners have wisely deter- 
mined shall be conducted in writing. 

The Board have most successfully solved the problem 
hoi ding a simultaneous examination of this character, 
extending over ten or twelve days, of over nine 
thousand students, boys and girls, in a large number 
of subjects, at some two hundred and sixty centres, in 
nearly one hundred different localities in Ireland. 
Hie results of the examination are published with 


expedition and with fuller details as to the answering Brady, T. J 
of the candidates than are given by any similar exa- ir ' A '’ LLP - 
mining body. 

The improvement in the whole range of school 
education effected by the system, and the stimulus it 
has given to the teaching profession of all denomina- 
tions, must be acknowledged by all persons who 
remember the state of things in pre-intermediate days 
and have followed the development of the system. 

The policy of the Board has been to gradually raise the 
standard for a Pass under the Act, and a consideration 
of the statistics of Passes, as given in the annual 
Reports, will show that the examinees have proved 
themselves equal to the increased demands made 
from time to time on their industry and energies. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Suggestions have been made (1) that the written 
examination should be supplemented by an oral 
examination in the case of Modern Languages, as pro- 
nunciation cannot otherwise be satisfactorily tested ; 

(2) that the written examination should be supple- 
mented, or superseded, by a system of Inspection. 

There appear to be grave objections to either of these 
innovations. An oral examination of all the students 
who might propose to be examined in French — these 
amounted to 9,411 in 1898 — would appear to be 
absolutely impracticable within a (necessarily) limited 
time, while such an examination, if restricted to a 
few pupils in each class, would not be a trustworthy 
test of the general proficiency of the school. 

(It may be questioned whether an exaggerated im- 
portance has not been attached to this matter of 
pronunciation. Frenchmen themselves differ on many 
points in connection with it. It may be taken for 
granted that attention is paid to pronunciation in all 
good schools, and if a fair “ working ” proficiency 
therein be attained, it should suffice.) 

It may be added that in the case of Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations, which are closely ana- 
logous in their arrangements to the Intermediate, no 
provision is made for an oral examination in the ease 
of the Modern Languages. 

As regards a system of Inspection, such is doubt- 
less necessary in the case of primary schools, where 
the masters in many cases require such supervision, 
that thepropor discharge of their duties may be ensured. 

In the case of Intermediate Education, the whole- 
some rivalry between colleges and schools, as well as 
the valuable rewards to be won, form a sufficient 
incentive to exertion on the part of headmasters. 

Again, if the payment of Results Fees, or other grants 
in aid, by the Board be not made dependent on the 
reports of the proposed inspectors, it is difficult to see 
what useful functions could be discharged by such 
officials. 

If, on the other hand, Results Fees or grants are to 
be made wholly, or even partially, dependent on the’ 
reports of inspectors, it is to be apprehended that a new 
and onerous duty will be cast on the Board — namely, 
the investigation of constant protests on the part of 
managers of schools against the judgments of 
inspectors. 

It must be remembered that the majority of the prin- 
cipals of Intermediate colleges and schools are 
gentlemen and ladies of high educational qualifications 
or University distinctions, fully equal in position and 
attainments to any inspector whose services could be 
secured by the Board, and the relations, consequently, 
between the managers of Intermediate schools and 
the inspectors would be very different from those in 
the case of similar officials in connection with primary 
schools. 

Great difficulty would, I believe, be experienced in 
obtaining a staff, necessarily large, ot competent inspec- 
tors, while the cost of such officials would be a serious 
burden on the resources of the Board. 

On the whole, in the case of the Intermediate 
G 2 
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IJrauy, T. J. B„ system, where the allocation of large sums of money 
M.A., IX.D. in Resu j ts Pees is at stake, it seems most undesirable to 
substitute the test of Inspection for thetest of an exami- 
nation, the impartiality of which cannot be disputed. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 5.— Suggested That, in the Senior Grade, the 

“ Divisions ” of the schedule to the Act be substituted 
for the present programme, and that, with a view to 
specialising in that grade, students be limited to two 
or three divisions, together with English. 

The Commercial Course* would form a new 
division. 

PART II., Sect. IY. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rule 32.— Suggested 

Pass and Honouk Questions. 

That on each examination paper in the Junior and 
Middle Grades a certain number of Pass questions be 
set, and that candidates be enabled to_ secure a Pass by 
answering a certain proportion of such Pass questions. 

As regards Preparatory Grade — see Suggestion (o). 
Part IY., infra. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rules 38 and 39.— See suggestion as to the Senior 
Grade examination, section I., infra. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Suggestion as to the examination in Classical and 
Modern Languages— all grades 

Translation at Sight. 

That in the Classical and Modern Langu ages the value 
assigned to the passages set for “ translation at sight ’ 
be at least equal to that assigned to the prescribed 
authors. 

PART III. (4)' 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

That in the Senior Grade no authors be prescribed 
in the case of languages, except in English, the object 
being to encourage wider study and leave the masters 
a free hand in the preparation of pupils for the 
different Matriculation examinations in the Uni- 
versities. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

On the ground that over-pressure is most likely in 
the case of Preparatory Grade students, tor that Grade 
I would suggest («) the abolition of rewards fr* 
students ; (6) that the examination be a Pass exami- 
nation only ; and (c) that a uniform Result Fee oi, say, 
£5, be payable on each student who may pass under 
Rules 36 and 37. 


PART II., Sect. YI. 

Rules 40-41. 

Rules 40 and 41.— Suggested That the special 
‘‘Commercial Course” (of 1892) be revived, with 
certain modifications, and that such a course he intro- 
duced into the Junior Grade, as well as the Middle 
and Senior Grades. ' 

A probable, and desirable, result of the above would 
be the development of a “ Modern (or Commercial) 
side ” in many of the colleges and schools. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 45.— See Part IY., suggestion (a). 

Rule 48.— Suggested:— That the £50 prizes 
awarded in Senior Grade be made tenable for two or 
three years under certain conditions, in a University 
or otherwise. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rules 52 and 53.— As regards the Preparatory 
Grade, see suggestion (a.) Part IY., infra. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rules 59 and 60.-Suggested :-That these rules 
be revoked— a student not to be disqualified from the 
award of an exhibition or £50 prize by the tact that 
he holds a scholarship, &c., from another endowment. 

A clever boy or girl ought to be allowed to wear all 
he or she can win. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 74 (a.), (6.)- See suggestion (c.), Part IV., 
injra. 


I Educational Experier 


‘I Head JIa iter.^ ^let ropoli t a 
.0 present date. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

The system of payment on results, so far as at present 
idministered, in my opinion, offers a premium to the 
master (who may be weak enough to accept it) to 
select the bright and intelligent pupils, to force them 
in their studies, and neglect the mediocre intellects ot 

the school. . t , 

I have had a good many years experience ot the 
system as applied to schools of art. I am 
pleased to hear that it has been practically abolished, 
an attendance grant having taken its place. 

I do not object to a payment on account ol 
general efficiency of the school, but I think t 
efficiency might be ascertained, and the payment m. e 
in such a manner that it would not interfere with the 
independence of the master, nor prompt him w 

unduly force willing, and perhaps precocious students 

I have often thought that the following system 
might be substituted. Ascertain the average ot the 
last three years’ “ payment on results to any scl > 
make a grant of an amount equal to that aveia 0 ®. 
examinations be held annually, and the position of the 
school noted by means ot these examinations anci ai 
by inspection. At the expiration of three yea, 
increase, continue, or diminish the grant accordi 0 


* See section VI., infra. 
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the position of the school. There would thus be a 
triennial arrangement of the grants. Under this 
system there would not be any attempt to force a few 
pupils at the expense of the many, the master would 
be more independent, and the system of payment on 
the result of the general efficiency of the school would 
be established. 

PART IT., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

I consider that the exhibitions should not be given 
to those who are in such a position of life, that they 
caunot be said to really require them. They ou'dit 
to be given to enable students to continue their studies 
either at their own schools or some higher college or 
university, as circumstances may require. I think 
gold and silver medals should be given to those 
students who do best in each subject. I would 
abolish all money prizes except the exhibitions above 
mentioned. 

PART II. Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

I think the prizes should not be of more 
value than £3 worth of books for the Senior Grade, 
£2 worth for the Middle, and £1 worth for the 
Junior Grade. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

In the drawing classes, I would propose to limit the 
subjects to Freehand Drawing from the flat, Model 
Drawing, and Elementary Geometrical Drawin". I 
consider that the papers in these subjects should 
present different degrees of difficulty according to the 
grade. I would abolish from the Programme the 
subjects of Descriptive Geometry, Perspective and 
Isometric Projection. These subjects require more 
time than can be devoted to them in any ordinary 
day school. The result at present is that the students 
as a rule merely “ cram ” them. I would recommend 
that all optional subjects should be uniformly marked, 
and that all subjects other than English and Mathe- 
matics should be optional. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

See note on Part III. (I). 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

See note on Part III. (1). 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

See note on Part III. (1). 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

B-'own, Miss E., . 


1 Four years a Teacher and 


Friends School. 
| Mountmelliek. 

thirteen years Principal. 

Doubled, ij-. Miss E. M., 
“•*. (Lond.) 

Friends' School. 
Mountmelliek. 

At the Mount School, York, 
as 2nd Class Teacher, two 

At Do'lgelly High School, 
IV. Form Mistress for 
three and a half years. 

At Mountmelliek, 1st Class 
Teacher for live years. 


PART I. (J 

!)■ 


Alterations in System Generally. 
mol! 6 - general forking of the system of rewards in 
tU l ■ aS now distributed, encourages cramming with 
object of gaining exhibitions and fees. 


We suggest that Result Fees should be given in a 
different manner, viz. : — 

One-quarter on examination work, as now. 
Three-quarters divided among the various schools 
who pass pupils, in proportion to their really good 
educative work. This might be pronounced on by 
Inspectors, who should travel about the country 
paying surprise visits to these schools, noticing the 
intelligence and healthiness of the children, the 
methods of teaching, the arrangement of school hours, 
the attention given to subjects which do not gain 
marks in examinations — as gy mnastics, sewing, 
reading. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) The subjects specified That girls should be 
allowed to take either Rotany or Theory of Music, for 
their subjects are very few when they do not take 
Latin. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(«.) 1. That in English there should be an alternative 
period of History, so than a child who remains in the 
J unior class two years, as is very frequently the case, 
should not have to go over the same ground twice, 
which deadens the interest and is a waste of time. 

^ 2. In Botany the orders set for study might be 

3. Drawing. — Instead of geometrical drawing 
(which is of no yalue from an artistic point of view), 
substitute either 

(a.) Drawing from growing plants ; 

( b ■) Drawing from memory curves or objects shown 
for a short space of time ; 

(c.) Drawing from simple models. 

4. That iu Arithmetic the examples given to be 
worked should be either easier or fewer in number. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(a.) 1 . English. History.— Let either the Stuart or 
Hanoverian period be taken at the option of the 
teacher, and a paper set with a set of questions on each, 
from which the pupils could choose ; or let a period of 
Greek or Roman history alternate with the English 
as so many girls do not take Greek or Latin in the 
examinations, and so there is a temptation to omit the 
very necessary and stimulating teaching of that 
history. 

2. Botany. — Let the orders set be varied. 

3. Arithmetic. — Let the sums set require less time 
in working out. 

4. Drawing. — Instead of geometric drawing sub- 
stitute — 

(a.) Model drawing ; 

(6.) Drawing of plants or flowers or foliage from 
nature ; 

(c.) Simple designing. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

In History let a period of Greek or Roman ^or 
modern French history be optional, as an exchange 
with the Hanoverian period. 
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Brown, Joseph 


Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Brown, Joseph, . 

Manager, 

Diocesan 

Intermediate 
an • Commer- 
cial School, 
Dublin. 

Assistant Master from 1885 
until 1897 in schools which 
prepare boys chiefly for 
the Intermediate Exami- 
nations, Clongowes Wood, 
Belvedere College^ Bath- 

School ; in each case Senior 
Mathematical; Head 
Master of Diocesan School 
since August, 1897. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

I am strongly of opinion that examiners should be 
engaged in, or intimately connected with education. 

The number of fancy papers composed principally 
of conundrums would, I feel sure, be considerably 
reduced. 

The remote connection of being a member of a 
school committee should not be regarded as sufficiently 
intimate to entitle a person to qualification. 

I am also of opinion that centre superintendents 
should be, as far as possible, selected from amongst 
the assistant masters. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

I should alter the age limits, making 17 the 
maximum age, thus : — 

12 to 14, Preparatory Grade, 

13 to 15, Junior Grade, 

14 to 16, Middle Grade, 

15 to 17, Senior Grade, 

and I should not admit any over-age students to . 
examination. 

I feel certain that those who are responsible for .the 
arrangement of classes in our schools would find that 
such a system would prove a distinct gam, rendering 
the classification of the boys so much easier than the 
present system. 

The system would serve to minimise if it did not 
remove an evil which has crept into a great many 
schools — that of placing a boy in a class for which he 
is not qualified by the extent of his knowledge, but 
into which his age forces him to go ; or what may be 
worse still, relegating him to a special class presided 
over by a less-trained assistant. 

At the age of seventeen, if a boy has not already 
left school, he should begin a special preparation for 
the calling which he intends to adopt — it may be tor 
entrance to a university with a view to one of the 
learned professions. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

To Rule 25 I should add The subjects selected 
by the student to be examined must include Arith- 
metic and either Euclid or Algebra. 


Exhibitions and prizes should also be awarded in 
the same proportion to the number of passes. 

The subjects might include : — 

French, German, Geography, English History, 
English Grammar, English Composition, Orthography, 
Copying Manuscript, Precis-writing, Copying Tabular 
Statement as a test for Handwriting, Arithmetic, 
Euclid, Algebra, Book-keeping, Shorthand, Drawing, 
Science, Chemistry. . 

The difficulty of examining candidates m Type- 
writing would, I fear, prove insurmountable. 

PART II., Sect. I.X. 

Rules 51-53. 

I beg to submit that money prizes should be 
awarded to a limited number of students in each 
grade, who shall have obtained the highest marks 
in Mathematics. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

I should reduce the marks in Greek and Latin to 
1,000 each. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

I beg to submit that the marks in Latin should be 
reduced to 900, in Greek to 700, unless a separate 
Commercial course be drawn up, and the marks in 
Arithmetic raised to 700. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

I beg to submit that the marks in Latin should he 
reduced to 900, in Greek to 700, and in Arithmetic 
raised to 700, unless a separate Commercial course be 
established. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Brown, Stephen J. 

Chairman of 
Town Com- 
missioners, 

I have had no practical ex- 
perience. Was educated 
partly at St. Mary s. l'im- 
dalk, and partly at Con- 
go wes Wood College before 
t.he institution of the Inter- 
mediate system, and am a 
Graduate of Dublin Uni- 
versity. My eldeat^sua 



Preparatory and 
Grades, and my y? u ”v' , 
an Exhibitioner in mi- 
year’s Preparatory. 


PART II., Sect. YI. 

Rules 40-41. 

I should be in favour of abolishing the commercial 
subjects from the ordinary course, and instituting 
a purely Commercial course for all grades, arranging 
the marks for the various commercial subjects so 
that their total should be the same as for the ordinary 
course, while the total marks of the subjects selected 
as under Rule 25 should also agree in the two courses. 

The Results Fees should be paid at the same rate, 
so that the manager of a school should be under no 
pecuniary disadvantage when sending a boy in for the 
Commercial rather than the ordinary course. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The system has undoubtedly raised to a high 
e standard of education in the Irish I f 
hools. It has led to more efficient 
peeiallv in Mathematics and English Li ■ - 
Id, on the part of the pupils, to greater appl cation, 
ore intelligent study, and greater fondnes . 
ieir work than generally existed prior “ enlS 
shment. Notwithstanding these effects there 
i be a concensus of opinion, after twen y y * 
ial, that the resulting benefits to the cause 
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cation have not been commensurate with the vast 
expenditure of money. My conviction, shared by 
many others, is that in the earlier grades the stimulus 
is too great, and, consequently, the competition too 
keen for boys of tender years, that, as a result, health 
often suffers, they become crammed at an early &»e 
with a superficial knowledge which soon evaporates 
and a distaste for study often arises later on, which 
no stimulus can remove. I believe it would be better 
for the youth, physically and mentally, if some means 
could be devised by which the strain would in the 
earlier years be reduced, the temptation to cramming 
done away with, and an opportunity given for the 
gradual training of the mind and the development cf 
special aptitudes, whilst the substantial pecuniary 
rewards would be reserved for a later period of life. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I think the exhibitions in the Preparatory Junior 
and possibly even the Middle, Grades should be done 
away with, and book or small pecuniary prizes sub- 
stituted. I believe the money awarded for these ex- 
hibitions is in most cases frittered away, and that 
the cases are few in which the money is usefully em- 
ployed for the advancement of the successful pupils. 
The really competitive examinations should be re- 
served for the close of the school life, which should not 
in my opinion, be beyond the age of sixteen or seventeen 
years. The exhibitions then awarded should be of a 
really substantial character, such as would enable the 
successful students to pursue a university career, or 
be a substantial aid to them in entering a profession 
or otherwise obtaining a start in life. 

The general efficiency of the schools might be im- 
proved by a system of inspection working side by side 
with the system of examinations. There ought to be, 
in addition to the written test, an oral test, at all 
events, for Modern Languages, so that the teach- 
ing of correct pronounciation would be insured. 
.Drawing should either be rendered obligatory in the 
Junior Grade, or the marks so increased as to make 
it practically so. 


47 

may mention that in my long experience I have never 
known a boy suffer an hour’s illness from over brain 
work. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I think it would be advisable to abolish the Pre- 
paratory Grade, as it does not properly belong to 
Intermediate Education; Junior Grade pupils might 
be admitted at Preparatory as well as Junior Grade 
age, as there will always be exceptionally clever pupils 
who wouldchafeat the delay in waitingfor J unior Grade 
age, although feeling themselves well able for the 
Junior Grade examination — thus Preparatory pupils 
could not feel themselves aggrieved. 

PART IJ., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Preparatory Grade, as its name implies, belongs, I 
think, to Primary Education in its advanced stage, 
and should not be classed as I ntermediate, but in order 
not to exclude boys of the now Preparatory age, Junior 
Grade boys could be eligible to compete between 13 
and 16 years of age. Middle Grade examination 
papers generally are too advanced, being nearer to 
Senior Grade than Junior. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

I consider present arrangements perfectly satisfac- 
tory. 

PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

I consider that in English if a pupil answer fairly 
well throughout, a deficiency in composition should 
not nullify his entire examination. I know the 
subject is a most important one, but it seems to 
present many difficulties to the generality of pupils, 
and yet it is hard that those passing in seven or 
eight subjects, should lose their entire examination, 
because of deficiency in one part of one subject. . 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

1 

Bro.vne, John Blair, 

Head Master. 
Pococte 
College, Kil- 
kenny. 

Assistant Master in the 
Schools of the Incorpo- 
rated Society for twelve 

Head Master of Poeocke 
College for forty years. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System, 
f consider that the Intermediate Education Boarc 
' , d0 . ne an immensity of service in the cause oi 
euueaiion by its past management, and except in a 
* details, no better scheme tliau the present one is 
hkely. to be devised. 

Ihe spur of the hope of obtaining distinction and 
. has had a wonderful effect in making boys 
' , ous t0 ^cond their teachers’ efforts for their 
«a ancement and the assistant masters being now 
then, l, ® er sa ar ‘ es ’ a goodly portion of which is paid 
Peps ° n acc . ouafc fc he managers receiving Results 
■ ’ arc sti mulated to increased exertion in their 
mmi| S • Pusb 011 their P u P ils , thus the education of 
the.,, 8 | 1S m ° sfc materia 'ly advanced by the prizes to 
'“selves, and by the Results Fees to managers.—! 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

I think these rules very fair. 

PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

I consider these rules perfectly satisfactory. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

These rules I consider perfectly satisfactory. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

These rules I consider perfectly satisfactory. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

These rules I consider perfectly satisfactory. 

PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

These rules I consider perfectly satisfactory, 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

These rules I consider perfectly satisfactory. 


Browne, J. B. 
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PART II., Sect. XIII. 

Rules 79-86. 

These rules I consider perfectly satisfactory. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Drawing being a subject of much importance, its 
marks should, I think, be increased to 500, the addi- 
tional 200 being taken from Greek and Latin. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, being most 
important subjects, I think their marks should be 
increased to 700 each, 200 each being taken ,rom 
Greek and Latin for that purpose. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(6.) I think 200 marks could be taken from Greek 
and the same number from Latin, and given to 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 

(c.) I consider Middle Grade should be fairly between 
Junior and Senior Grades ; my experience of them is 
that the examination papers are very generally too stiff, 
being nearer to the Senior than to the J unior Grade. 


A rule on above lines will help teachers to make 
young pupils strive after accuracy. It will also give 
power to examiners to allow pupils who have been 
taught the best methods a small portion of the merit 
due to them. 

Something of the kind is much needed. The above 
is workable and should be effective,. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

I suggest that Elementary Mechanics be restored 
to the Senior Grade Programme, and that the marks 
for mathematical subjects be— Algebra and Arithmetic 
700 ; Euclid. 600 ; Trigonometry, 500 ; Elementary 
Mechanics, 600 ; thus bringing the group up to the 
level of Latin and Greek taken together. 

Rational Mechanics is as exact as any pure 
mathematical subject, it affords greater exercise for 
the thinking faculty, for the data for a solution are 
not altogether explicit as in Pure Mathematics, but 
are in part implied in the laws governing the forces of 
nature, and the knowledge acquired, as knowledge 
is more useful than that acquired in the pure 
mathematical subjects. 

When Mechanics was on the programme before, it 
was not a paying subject, as the difficulty of the paper 
was altogether out of keeping with the marks assigned. 

PART IV. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

]| p think 200 marks could with advantage be taken 
from Greek and from Latin, and added to Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry thus raising the marks on 
the latter subjects to 700 each. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Browne, John Joseph, 

Examiner in 
Arithmetic 
and Bookkeep- 
ing to the In- 

Education 

Board. 

Mathematical Master at 
various Intermediate 
Schools including Belve- 
dere College, two years ; 
and St. Vincent's College. 
Castleknock two years. 

Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics. St. Patrick's 
Training College: Drum- 
condra. Examiner in 
Arithmetic to the Inter- 
mediate Education Board 
in 1897 and 1898. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

I suggest a rule to the following effect : — 

In Arithmetic, Algebra. Euclid, Trigonometry (and 
Elementary Mechanics) ten per cent, of the total 
marks assigned to each section of these subjects shall 
be set aside to be awarded as the Board of Examiners 
in each subject may determine, for clear and orderly 
work, exact reasoning, and generally for the style and 
method of the work as distinguished from mere 
correctness of the answer. 

Mere mechanical neatness, such as is obtained by 
the use of the rule and compass, or by laborious care 
in writing or drawing, shall be considered of minor 
importance in awarding these marks. 

Some plan is necessary to correct the slovenliness 
and inaccuracy so common in answers in Mathematics, 
and so opposed to the ends of mathematical training. 

Giving full marks for mere correct answers is an 
encouragement to that carelessness which begets in- 
accuracy. 


General Suggestions. 

The teaching of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
and Drawing would be greatly benefited by grants 
being made to schools attended by a certain minimum 
number of pupils eligible for examination under tlio 
Intermediate Education Board in aid of the estab- 
lishment of Physical and Chemical Laboratories and 
of the equipment of a Drawing school. 

The grant in aid should be such as would induce 
schools to make the necessary supplement themselves. 

An additional yearly grant should be given to aid 
in keeping these equipments efficient, such grant, to 
be subject to the report of an inspector to be appointed 
by the Board, and subject also to certain conditions 
as to the number of pupils presented in Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, and Drawing. 


Bryan, Edith, C.B. 


Principal, Boc- 
Limavady. 


Educational Experience. 


«.«. or two School! 
in England, then as H<a< 
Mistress in Intcrmeniai' 
School, Ballycastle, oni 
three and a half jejr 
Principal of Bo 
School,!.' 




Seven years' experience as 

?a°m e i?y ; H?ad P Mjstress. 

ltoebank School, J-'aao 
vady. 


PART I. (1). ' 

Practical Working of System. 

1. That it has been of material assistance financially 

to small provincial schools. . a . 

2. It has raised the standard of education 
country districts. 
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3. The prizes offered have proved an incentive to 
pupils to work 

4. Under the px-eseut system the Results Fees 
enable large schools to offer education at a very 
reduced rate to clever pupils attending smaller schools. 


PART »III. (1). Bryan, May, 

and others. 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) That a wider choice of subjects be given, viz., 

Theory of Music, Domestic Economy, <fec. 

(c.) That the examination papers be more simply 
worded. 


PART I (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 


1. We suggest that the questions be put so as to 
test the knowledge of the pupils rather than to puzzle 
them, as has sometimes happened. 

2. That the Mathematical papers be made more 
suitable to the age and understanding, especially of 
girls. 

3. That the age for the Preparatory Grade remain 
the same as up to the present, the papers being 
suitable to their age. 

4. That the Senior Grade be remodelled more in 
accordance with the University course. 

5. That History be made a separate subject. 

6. That no examiner who has not had experience of 
some length in teaching pupils of the same age as 
those he is employed to examine, be appointed. 

7. That a special prize be given in every subject to 
the candidate obtaining the highest number of marks 
in that subject. 

8. That the Results Fees be so awarded as to com- 
pensate small provincial schools in which the fees are 
if necessity very much lower than in towns. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 2. — That in towns where the number of boys 
and gii-ls is not sufficient to have a separate centre, 
they combine, and that a centre be made for at least 
15. , 

Rule 5. — That the Preparatory Grade be given a 
wider choice of subjects, viz., Theory of Music, 
Domestic Economy, etc. 


PART II., Sect. H. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 11. — That this rule be abolished, and the age 
for the Preparatory Grade be kept the same as in 
former years. 


Name ot 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Bryce, Miss Charlotte 
Annan. 

Joint-Principal, 
Ladies' Col-, 
legiate School, 
JO Wellington 
Park, Belfast. 

I have been teaching in my 
own school since 18 80, 
when I was Joint-Prin- 
cipal with Miss Paul, 
at Balmoral, and since 
about 1885 I have been 
Joint-Principal with ray 
sisters. I have prepared 
pupils for the Intermediate 
Examinations nearly every 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

Papers, in each subject should be corrected in 
sections, so that each examiner could correct all the 
answers in the questions allotted to him. 

Papers set in Mathematics and Music in the Junior 
Grade seem much too long, the Mathematics being 
also rather difficult compared with other subjects 
in that grade. 

Too many questions are simple memory tests. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

(1) I would suggest that the Preparatory Grade be 
abolished, for I consider it very injurious to young 
children to have their memories taxed to such a 
degree as is necessary in order to take a good place 
at the examination. I believe also that their educa- 
tion would be much more benefited in after years if 
a considerable portion of the time now spent in pre- 
paring for the Preparatory Grade examinations were 
spent in outdoor exercise and other forms of 
recreation. 


PART II., Sect. YIII. 
Rules 45-50. 


Rule 48. — That the Senior Grade prize be reduced 
to £40,. and a certain number of £10 prizes be 
awarded. 


PART H., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Rule 66. — That the conditions of retaining an ex- 
hibition be less stringent. 


Description. Educational Experience. 


Bunbury, George Wm 


shorthand 
-0 the Inter- 

ion Board. 


Ten years’ experience as Bunbury, G. V 

Shorthand Teacher and 

Examiner. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 74. — That the Results Fees for all grades be 
u >ade the same. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

With regard to the Shorthand portion (Junior* 
Middle, and Senior Grades) of the Intermediate pro- 
gramme, I would recommend that.the number of marks 
at present allowed for this subject, viz., 300, be 
H 
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Bunbnry.'G. w. increased. X have been informed by a number of 
students who sat for the examinations that they had 
not entered for Shorthand on account of the number of 
marks allowed for the subject not being high enough 
to induce them to do so. They preferred taking up 
other subjects for which they could obtain higher 
marks but which would be of little or no use to them 
in business life. Shorthand is used to such a large 
extent at the present time that it is of the utmost 
importance for everyone who intends following a 
business career to have a thorough knowledge of it, 
and therefore T think that special inducements should 
be offered to students to acquire a thorough mastery 
of the subject. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

All students up to the age of eighteen should be 
made eligible for examination at the Intermediate 
examinations, but the subject matter should be- made 
some such as is contained in the J unior Grades, which 
is quite enough for any boy who thoroughly under 
stands it, to give him an impetus for future study, and 
if he wishes to continue his course further he may do. 
so at the university ; besides it is a fact that many 
students who . have gone through all grades cannot, 
when they have ended their Intermediate course, 
remember the names of the books they read in the. 
Preparatory or Junior Grades. 


Burke, M.Fit-/. 
Gerald, B.A., 
and another. 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 


Manager, the 
Classical and 
Civil Service 
School, Kil- 
finane. 


B.A. 

establishment, during 

for said establishment, es- 
pecially at the Royal 
University Examinations 
and Entrance Examina- 
tions of the various Catho- 
lic Colleges. 

O’Connell, John J., 



Civil Service 
School, Killl- 

establishment [Classical 
and Civil Service School, 
Kllflnane], formerly, after- 
wards a student of St. 
Munehin’s College, Lime- 
rick, alter that a student 
of All Hallows College, 
Dublin, and after that a 
student, the 0. S. I. Rut- 
land Square, Dub'in : has 
passed through the Inter- 
mediate Examinations and 
is an underg: aduate of the 
R. U: of Ireland. Has been 
teaching here for over one 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

It should be left open to teachers to the month of 
May to send in notices, and in the notices to state the 
time each student is on the roll of school, and pay 
Results on students proportionately to the time attend- 
ing said school, and also if a student leaves school in 
mid-year, that the former teacher should receive 
Results proportionate to time in his school. It 
should be left open to students till May to send in 
notices and they should be charged nothing for sauie.. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

The conditions of passing examinations in English 
should, perhaps, be one- fourth of entire number of 
marks allowed to each subject. The number of 
marks should be attached to each question in the 
examination papei-, aud reliable examiners should be 
appointed and not such as it has hitherto been the. 
custom of the Commissioners to appoint. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The practical value of Intermediate Education as 
now carried out is nil. A student even after success- 
fully passing through all the Grades finds himself at 
the age of- eighteen equipped with only a sorry means, 
indeed, of a livelihood. His chief prospects would 
appear to be a meagre chance of getting into the Civil 
Service, or else emigrating to one of the colonies, 
where those who know nothing of Latin and Greek, 
but who know something about Carpentry, Bakery, 
etc., succeed far better than your quondam Interme- 
diate Exhibitioners. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Do away with Middle and Senior Grades, they are 
useless to many students and are covered by the 
university course, which an Intermediate student 
must again pass through if lie wishes to become 
a qualified professional man. Simplify even Pre- 
paratory and Junior Grades and make them of a more 
practical nature. A ppoint permanent Inspectors who 
should visit schools regularly and report that instruc- 
tions are -properly carried out. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Examinations should be held under the supervision 
of responsible persons like the University Superin- 
tendents. It is a notorious fact that many exhibitions 
and other prizes have been obtained (if hearsay 
evidence can be relied upon) by candidates who have 
copied under the very eyes of Superintendents. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Ruleg 36-39. 

The conditions should be altered and give eaclr 
student a pass in every subject in- which he does pass. 
If a student passes in any subject, why not give him 
credit for it and publish his name for that subject ; 
you require four subjects at present, why did you stop 
there, and why did you not require five, six, or ten 
subjects to secure a pass. It is oniy consistent with 
reason that when a student passes in any subject 
his name should be published for that subject. He 
is as much entitled to have his name published for 
one as you are to tell him unless you pass in four 
subjects in any grade your name cannot appear in the 
lists, and if you pass in twelve subjects all we can do 
for you is to publish your name also. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rule’s 40-41. 

The commercial course might be simplified by 
including the following: — Typewriting, Shorthand, 
Geography, Book-keeping, Arithmetic, and having two- 
grades in the course — an elementary and advanced. 


PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42- 44. 

The CommissiBners might send the Results List to 
each school. There is no other institution which does 
not make some provision for informing candidates o 
their success or failure but the Intermediate tom 
missioners. 
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PART II., Sect. V TTT 
Rules 45-50. 

Do away with all money prizes, and if the £50 is 
to be given give it only to the pupils when they are 
following some professional examinations or a trade, 
or as a furtherance of their future in some way. At 
present it all finds its way to the coffers of some 
local college, and is no benefit to the student, and all 
-book prizes and medals might be left stand. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

As to the payment by Result Fees it would be much 
more satisfactory if some system could be devised by 
which teachers of Intermediate schools could receive 
remuneration in proportion to the amount of work 
done by them, and in proportion to the number of 
pupils under instruction. 

As far as the present system is concerned, the 
second rate and third rate Intermediate schools have 
to enter into unfair competition with a limited num- 
ber of more important institutions, which secure so 
many successes, not so much by the superiority of 
their system of teaching, but rather by canvassing the 
country for talented pupils who are received on favour- 
able terms. 

It would also be well if the Commissioners would 
pay teachers for every subject in which pupils pass, 
that is if astudent pass in one subject only then pay for 
that subject. It is an absurd thing not to pay 
teachers because they cannot get their pupils through 
four or five subjects. It is a notorious fact that the 
bad student receives more attention from the teacher 
than the good one, yet if he does not get through four 
or five subjects the teacher gets nothing and herein 
lies the success of those colleges which go canvassing 
around the country. It would be proper to pay 
teachers for every subject in which a pupil passes or 
receives satisfactory instruction, because it is only just 
to pay a labouring man for his labour, and certainly 
stupid students receive more, attention than good 

Provided that the instruction given be efficient, it 
appears unfair that schools of lesser note should suffer 
at the hands of their more favoured competitors. 

Teachers, then, of minor Intermediate schools would 
hail with pleasure any system of payment by which 
they would receive some adequate return for labour 
done. To secure that end it would be well if the 
•system at present followed in the Department of 
Science and Art, by which teachers not only receive 
Results Fees but also an attendance grant, were to 
receive the attention of the Commission. 


eighteen in the subject matter of Preparatory and Burke, it. Fitz-. 
J uuior Grades. Afterwards if they desire to advance and another 

themselves in classics or any of the subjects wherein 

a qualification may be obtained let them go to the 
university. As at present arranged, students pass too 
quickly through too many authors without a com- 
petent knowledge of any, and they forgot the first 
before they have read through the hist. Again, the 
subject of results might with great advantage be 
altered. If Inspectors were appointed and sent . 
around to the various schools and hold oral examina- 
tions, or if the system of the Science and Art exam- 
inations were adopted and pay on the lectures given. 

Take a small school, say of twenty-five, out of that 
twenty-five you cannot get perhaps five of ages 
suitable for the Intermediate concerning their know- 
ledge. Take a large school of, say, 150. This school 
has doubtless various sub-schools tending it, and the 
most suitable candidates are selected from the sub- 
schools and sent on to the centre one. Again, other 
schools send out canvassers and hold out to any pro- 
mising candidate they can find many inducements to 
go with them. They offer (hem free places, etc., 
hoping to recoup themselves by the Results Fees. 

All this prevents the small schools from getting suit- 
able candidates. Again, the results should be made 
to every teacher who prepares a candidate and which 
candidate pass in any subject. It is clear that when 
a candidate pass in any one subject he has obtained 
benefit therein, and should thereby be paid for to the 
teacher. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience, 

Burns, Thomas, . 

Chairman, 



Ballymena 
Town Com- j 

head.] 


missioners. 



PART I. (1), 

Practical Working of System. 

T consider that the present system has been a very 
decided success, and that the general examinations 
should be continued, as the other idea of separate 
examinations, such as are conducted by the Board of 
National Education, seems to be too liable to unfairness. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Put out Greek, Italian. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Put out Greek, Italian, Spanish, Botany, Theory o 
Music and Domestic Economy. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Cut out Greek, Italian, Spanish, Botany, Theory o: 
Music and Domestic Economv. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

J fc 7°uld be advisable to do away with the Middh 
W , , 10r G * a de courses, as at present arranged, anc 
stu dents compete up to the ages of seventeen oi 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Occasional visitation of schools by some high offi- 
cial, such as, perhaps, an Assistant Commissioner, 
might cause teachers to give more attention to the 
average and the backward pupils, rather than pressing 
forward the more brilliant ones. 

That special care should be exercised in the choice 
of examiners, so that only those would be chosen who 
would really take trouble in preparing papers to suit 
the capabilities of ordinary Irish boys. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

That boys who are more than one year overage 
should be allowed to enter for the examinations, as 
these examinations often have the same status as 
preliminary examinations for certain purposes. 

If boys of any age were allowed to enter, provided 
of course, that no Result Fees be paid and no prizes 
given to overage pupils, it would in many cases' be a 
great convenience. 

H 2 
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aim-ns/Thomaa PART II., SECT. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Re Rule 25. — Too high marks are assigned to Greek 
in proportion to other subjects, especially Science and 
Drawing in the Junior, Middle, and Senior Grades, 
more particularly if their relative values in after life are 
considered, except perhaps in the cases of those who 
make literature their profession. 

PART II., Sect. IY. 

Rules 32-35. 

Boys should be compelled to stay at least an hour 
and a-half in the examination rooms, as a great 
many ar - e only too liable to go out if there is any 
outside attraction. 


PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

Extremes of youth or age should be avoided, in the 
choice of Superintendents of Examinations. 

I think that more attention should be paid to the 
commercial subjects, that their range should be made 
wider, and the marks for them proportionately in- 
creased, this would have the effect of making teachers 
work them up better than at present. 

It seems to me that too much of a premium is put 
on classical subjects to the exclusion of subjects which 
would be of more benefit in a commercial country. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Do you consider that you have valid reasons for 
making a difference between girls and boys with re- 
gard to subjects that are compulsory 1 — This difference 
is not made in the Universities. 

PART II., Sect. YI. 

Rules 40-41. 

An increase of marks given for commercial subjects 
and making the course somewhat stiffer, so as to make 
it worth while for master's to give more attention to 
it, and also for pupils to take it up. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

A medal or £10 prize should be given for profi- 
ciency in Science, as I think these subjects should have 
more prominence given them. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

I think that the English marks should be increased 
and the Greek diminished correspondingly, as the 
idea of only placing the same value on English as on 
Latin and Greek seems to be a mistake. 

Drawing should be increased both iu marks and 
width of course. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Boys should be allowed to go in for Botany, as this 
subject is often required subsequently. 

Science subjects and English should have an in- 
crease of marks. 

Less marks should be assigned to Greek, it should 
not haye more than French. 

The examination papers should have more straight 
questions, so that “ plodders” would have a chance to 
pass. This, I think, applies especially to mathemati- 
cal subjects. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Boys should be allowed to go in for Botany and 
Theory of Music. 

A better definition of the course in Drawing is 
necessary. 

The Science subjects and English should have an 
increase of marks. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

Boys should be allowed to go in for Botany and 
Theory of Music. 

Better definition of the course in Drawing is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Marks in Natural Philosophy should be increased, 
as this is a very extensive and very useful course. 


Bye 


Educational Experience. 


s, Mrs,, . 


Principal. Vic- 
toria College, | 
I Belfast. 


Teaching in 
1859, when th 
was founded. 


Belfast since 
is Institution 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

That the good effected by the Intermediate system 
far preponderates over the evil, and that the defects 
of the system are remediable. 

1. It has introduced a settled programme of 
studies into gii'ls’ schools. 

2. The working up to a definite standard has pro- 
duced accuracy in the student, and has been a strong 
stimulus to the teacher, eliminating the slip-shod 
work which was previously a characteristic of many 
girls’ schools in Ireland. 

Defects of the system. — 1. While the endowmen 
has been of incalculable value in improving girls’ 
education throughout Ireland, the Results Fees have 
encouraged the multiplication of small schools in 
districts where they are not required. The Board 
should be allowed to limit or increase the number of 
schools in any community. They should also exercise 
an efficient supervision of school buildings. 

2. The standard has been steadily raised year 
after year, although the age of the students competing 
has been the same, the Preparatory examinations 
now being as severe as the Junior Grade examinations 
were for a number of years at the beginning. Int.he 
courses prescribed, find in the style of questions, this 
examination is much too difficult. 

3. Mere memory work has been too much empha- 
sised. The programme in this respect should be 
much less exacting. For example, the study of 
“ Thomson’s Seasons ” provides no mental training, 
and it, as well as much of Scott’s poetry, is by no 
means suitable for wholesale committal to memory — 
a process which is practically necessary to satisfy the 
demands of the examiners. 

4. A glaring defect is the want of an equality of 
standard. For example, in one year a slaughter 
results fi'om the fact that the papers set in an 
obligatory subject, such as English, are unduly 
difficult or marked with undue severity. 

5. The increasing severity of Intermediate exanu 
nations is making the system obnoxious to parents, 
and will, if continued, greatly diminish the number 
of candidates. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

1. Examination papers should be set in sections, 
each section to be examined by one examiner 
throughout. 
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2. All examiners should have practical experience 
in teaching previous to their appointment as 
examiners, and only those whose methods of examin- 
ing encourage the best kinds of teaching should be 
retained. 

3. Examiners should be prohibited from setting 
questions which only test memory. 

4. There should be a more stringent supervision 
of examination papers — a scrutiny which would 
make it impossible to set such an Arithmetic paper 
in the Middle Grade as was put before the students of 
1898. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules l-§. 

The age should be raised one year, not allowing any 
child to be examined until over fourteen. Thus the 
entire Intermediate course could be satisfactorily 
covered in four years, instead of five, as at present. 

2. Candidates should be allowed to pass on any 
four subjects, making English and a language com- 
pulsory, but not demanding a pass in additional sub- 
jects amounting to 1,000 marks as at present or, the 
totals of such subjects as Botany and Domestic 
Economy should be raised to 500. 

3. A less exacting demand should be made in 
Arithmetic ; let one-half of the Arithmetic paper be 
made to suit the average student, the other half, being 
more di Hi cult, to suit the mathematical student. 

4. History should be made a special subject, and 
thus arouse a greater interest in that subject, and a 
more intelligent study of it. 

PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

That pass and prize lists should be issued 
simultaneously. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

1. In the Preparatory and Junior Grades an 
undue importance is attached to English Composition. 
If 200 marks were given to it, and 250 for Grammar 
it would be a fairer proportion. 

2. The course in English History Preparatory 
Grade should be shortened, not extending beyond 
1,399. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

1. In the Middle Grade Drawing the course in 
Geometry seems rather exacting. A return to the 
former plan of introducing simple perspective as part 
of the Middle Grade course would be more practically 
useful to the student. 

2. In the Middle Grade Harmony exercise for 
years past chords have been given which should 
properly be limited to the Senior Grade course. It 
would be fairer to students if examiners kept within 
the prescribed limits. 


PART IV. yers, Mrs. 

General Suggestions. 

If the Intermediate endowment were adequate, 
which it is not, it would be most important to establish 
Domestic Science schools for girls. One at two or three 
large centres might at first be tried, to teach on 
scientific principles — laundry, cooking, sewing, mend- 
ing, and general housewifery. If any large school 
were enterprising enough to start an auxiliary school 
of this kind, the Board ought to be in a position to 
endow it without any limitation of the present awards 
for intellectual education. Domestic Science could 
not be included in or added to the present Inter- 
mediate programme, but must come after the ordinary 
school period. 

2. If the testing of the speaking of Modern Langu- 
ages and such subjects as at present cannot be tested 
by a written examination be undertaken by the 
Board, then extra endowment should be given to 
schools where such inspection is requested, but in the 
awarding of exhibitions obviously only a written 
examination can be used. 

3. The Board should employ a certain number of 
lecturers — men and women of culture — to arouse an 
interest in Intermediate education throughout the 
country, and to give stimulus and direction to parents 
as to the best methods of education. 


Educational Experience. 


Byrne, Eight Eev. Manager, St. Intermediate and Primary, 

“it* SwBasfe 


O’Connell, Eev. David, 


M’Namara, Peter Jas., St. Patrick's | 


Devine, John O'Hart, . 


, Several years' experience 
; Intermediate Teaching ; 

, J unior. Middle, and Senior 
Grades: Exhibitioner, 

three Grades. 

1 Five years' experience of 
Intermediate Teaching ; 
Second University Ex- 
amination, E.U.I.: Junior, 
Middle, and Senior 
Grades ; Exhibitioner, 
three Grades. 


s experic 


e In- 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

Satisfied with general working of Act, reserving’ 
any suggestions and amendments we desire to make 
for the various sections of inquiry. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

1- In Drawing (perspective and pi’ojection of solids, 
4c.) it would be desirable if examiners would make 
their papers somewhat shorter. It is quite a common 
experience for clever and well prepared students to be 
obliged to leave their papers unfinished through lack 
of time. 

2. In Music the item “ Musical Forms ” might well 
be eliminated, as it is not an extremely useful kind 
°f knowledge. No limits are assigned to this course, 
therefore wide reading of an uninteresting kind is 
Necessary, and out of all proportion to the educational 
benefit gained by it. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

On the subject of centre superintendents we re- 
spectfully suggest that, as a rule, such should be 
selected from those engaged in the work of Inter- 
mediate teaching. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

1. — We are of opinion that, in view of the small num- 
ber of students who compete for Seuior Grade, this 
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Byrne, Right grade might be discontinued without seriously hinder- PART II., Sect. IX. 

v.o!,' and D ’ P ' P ’’ ing the efficiency of Intermediate education — firstly, Rules 51-53. 

others because we consider that much of the subject matter 

of Senior Grade would belong more properly to a 51. — That a limited number of prizes, value £10, be 

course of university education ; secondly, if it were awarded in each grade for proficiency in Mathematics 
considered necessary to retain a portion of the subject- to those who have not obtained medals in Mathe- 
matter of Senior Grade, it might be added to Middle matics. 

Grade, which in future might be called Senior Grade. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

12. — We suggest that limit of age in Middle Grade 
should be raised to eighteen in accordance with sugges- 
tion made. [Part II., Sec. I.] 

16. — That Rule 16 be amended as follows : — 

“ No student shall be eligible for examination in 
the Middle Grade who has already twice 
passed the examination generally in that 
grade.” 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Satisfactory, except that the number of marks in 
Preparatory Grade be raised to 6,000 ; Middle (or 
future Senior), 6,500. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Satisfactory. 

PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Satisfactory. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

7 4. (a.) — Preparatory Grade, J unior Grade, Senior 
Grade. — That the scale of Results Fees payable to 
candidates who have passed without honours be 4s. 
for Preparatory Grade, 6s. for Junior, and 8s. for 
future Senior. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

Satisfactory. 

PABT II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

.Satisfactory. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

Satisfactory. 

PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

42. With the object of decreasing the present 

unhealthy competition or rivalry between the several 
Intermediate schools, we suggest that the present form 
of the publication of lesults be discontinued, that 
each school be supplied with the results of its own 
candidates only, and that private students receive 
their own results on application. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

45. — That the £50 prizes, as at present awarded to 
Senior Grade, be awarded to Middle Grade, which in 
future we propose to call Senior Grade. 

47_48. — That the exhibition at present awarded 
to Middle Grade be awarded to J unior Grade. 

That the exhibition at present awarded to J unior 
Grade be discontinued. 

That the present Preparatory Grade exhibition be 
retained as at present. 

50. — That the system of awarding medals be ex- 
tended to Preparatory Grade. 


PART II., Sect. XIII. 

Rules 79-86. 

81. — We wish the suggestions already made to 
apply to Rule 81. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

That Natural Philosophy be added, with 600 marks 
assigned. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Satisfactory. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

That Trigonometry be added, with. 500 marks 
assigned. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

That in mathematical subjects the questions be 
graduated, the least difficult being placed first. 
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Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Byrne, Rev. W., C.M., . 

St. Joseph’s, 
BlackroelLCo. 
Dublin. 

■ 

I have about a dozen years’ 
experience in teaching, 
part of which time wns 
spent in teaching in two 
Intermediate Colleges. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The system of examinations established under the 
Intermediate Education Act is, in my opinion, detri- 
mental to the interests of real education. Real’ educa- 
tion implies (1) the proper assimilation of knowledge • 
(2) the steady, moderate, development of all the men- 
tal powers, especially of the intellectual faculty ; (3) 
that attention should be paid to matters of culture and 
refinement, and to everything that contributes to what 
is known as a “ liberal education .” 

Now, it seems to me that the Intermediate system 
does not promote education, understood in this sense. 
Because, in the firstplace,itengenders>rce«wdea:ce.9s£fe 
c mipetition m our colleges and schools. Such competition 
tends to force and strain the mind, to prevent its 
proper growth and expansion, to stunt its powers and 
paralyse its faculties, and to unfit it for efforts after- 
wards. Secondly, it not only encourages but it abso- 
lutely presupposes abnormal cramming as a condition 
for success. This practice reduces education to a mere 
matterof memory work, and -makes teachers neglect 
what is the essential thing in education — the training 
and development of the intellectual faculty. Thirdly 
by imposing such a strain, and by establishing such a 
race, it exposes masters and pupils alike to the danger 
of ueglectmg the many other things besides Inter- 
mediate subjects that go to make up a pupil’s real 
education and to fit him or her for the business of life. 

As a result — (a) many young people break down in 
health ; (6) many others, intimidated by the difficul- 
ties, give up in despair; (c) many parents are loth to 
expose their children to such hardships and to such 
I'isks ; (d) some important matters in education, such 
as the oral work in languages, are liable to be 
neglected ; (e) that large class of pupils who are dis- 
qualified by age, as well as those who have but a poor 
chance of winning distinctions, are very likely to be 
neglected in some places. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Fiom what I state on the preceding query, it will 
« seen that I disapprove of the system that actually 
exists As a substitute, I would propose the follow- 
ing scheme, which, for convenience sake, I designate 
“s the “ Scheme of the two standards .” Here I 
merely give its main outlines, but I attach to the 
ack of this page a paper wherein the scheme is deve- 
Peu, expounded, and defended at length. To this 
2’nLi J!? 1 ' the reader > and 1 bespeak his careful 
usai of the same, if the merits of the scheme would 
ne fully seen. 


General Outline of Scheme 
J'i 0 Let the written system remain. Retain the 
S 7 e s- except the Preparatory. 
ste?ril 1 Ab ° lish pcmes ’ prizes and editions, and in- 
du'd ■ aV f l u° stanc ^ m i s * n ea °h grade — onea pass stan- 
liono’n™ i 6 ? ther an honours standard, requiring for 
better ofui ? • b ei ceuta § e O' 1 , the same paper, or 
honours ’ havms a difrerenfc paper for pass and 


III. Let no one be supposed to have obtained a Byrne, Rev. v 

pass unless he shall have reached the pass-mark in a C M - 

given number of subjects ; nor an honours pass unless 
he shall have got honours in a given number of sub- 
jects. 

TV. Give results to every school for students who 
shall have thus passed, and increased results for stu- 
dents who shall have thus got the honours pass. 

V. Divide equally all the money available for 
prizes and exhibitions between all who shall have 
reached the honours sta'ndard in the given number of 
subjects. 

VI. If deemed desirable, some few (they should be 
very few) special prizes might be offered for competi- 
tion to pupils of exceptional ability. 

Advantages of Scheme. 

The advantages claimed for the above scheme are 
the following : — It would (1) cause the present ex- 
cessive competition to disappear ; (2) increase the 
number of successful candidates; (3) allow the exam- 
inations to be conducted on more reasonable lines ; 

(4) reduce cramming to a minimum ; (5) give real 
education a fair chance in our schools ; (6) meet all 
the requirements of the grant for Intermediate educa- 
cation in Ireland. 

For all which see paper subjoined. 


SCHEME OF INTERMEDIATE 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Preliminary Remarks. 

1. The following observations are offered, not in 
the hope that they will be ultimately adopted as the 
solution of a vexed problem, but rather as a contribu- 
tion to a current discussion, and in the hope that they 
may suggest to a more competent mind a line of 
thought and a plan that will serve to meet all the 
requirements of the case. 

2. The end to be kept in view is — as the present 

writer conceives it— to give an impetus and a stimu- 
lus to Intermediate Education in Ireland (a) by 

awarding substantial pecuniary results to Interme- 
diate colleges and schools, and (6) by bestowing 
valuable prizes in money or otherwise on deserving 
pupils 

3. This end, however, should not be attained— (1st) 
in any way or by any means injurious to the real nature 
of education understood in its proper sense; or (2nd) 
in a manner prejudicial to the health or legitimate 
happiness of master and pupii during college life; or 
(3rd) in such wise as to exclude really good and in- 
dustrious pupils from a share in the rewards, simply 
because they were not able, to acquit themselves quite 
as well as otheis who were blessed with more brilliant 
parts and attainments by Almighty God. 

4. Amongst the evils which militate against the- 
real work of education, there are two that are es- 
pecially prejudicial. These are : — (1) abnormal 
cramming for examination purposes ; (2) fierce and 

■ excessive competition. The one tends to stuff and 
overload the memory with all kinds of information, to 
the neglect of the cultivation of the more important 
faculty of intellect ; whilst the other interferes with 
that proper assimilation of knowledge, and that steady, 
moderate development of all the mental powers which 
is so essential to the work of true education. I say 
abnormal cramming, because cramming of some kind 
or other is incident to every examination, and is a 
necessary evil if examinations arq to be held at all. 
And I say fierce and excessive competition, because a 
mild and healthy competition is not only not objec- 
tionable, but is even necessary for the right training of 
the mind, and it is only when it becomes too keen 
and involves great and prolonged pressure that it 
becomes deleterious to the best interests of education. 
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5. From these two fertile sources spring many 
other evils in the education system. Such are all the 
evils of overwork — so serious for the health of mind 
and body in boys and girls of tender age. Such is the 
great temptation to neglect the study of subjects that 
do not come within the limits of the examination pro- 
gramme — subjects that may have a vital influence on 
the pupil’s career in after-life. Such, too, is the very 
great danger of giving but scant attention to that 
large class of pupils of our colleges and schools who, 
by°age or for other reasons, are disqualified for the 
examinations. 

6. It is contended by not a few, and apparently with 
good reason, that the present system of Intermediate 
examinations is exposed to all these evils and dangers, 
and that too in a very great degree. It therefore 
becomes necessary to cast about and search for a plan 
that will not be open to such objections, and one that 
will, at the same time, serve as a proper stimulus to 
work for masters and pupils alike. Looking at the 
matter a priori and apart from existing facts it 
should not seem so difficult a problem to solve. Why 
should not some simple plan like the following 
suffice 1 

Essence of the Scheme. 

I. Let the examinations be conducted on the 
written system as before. Let the grades remain as 
they atpreseut exist — except perhaps the Preparatory, 
which it might be better to abolish. 

II. Abolish the present system of passes, prizes, 
and exhibitions, and have instead two standards m 
each <>rade — one a pass standard, and the other an 
honours standard— allowing say 30 per cent, for pass, 
and 60 per cent, for honours, on the same paper of 
questions. Ur, better, have two different papers , one 
for pass and the other for honours, requiring a fixed 
percentage as a condition for pass in each . 

III. Allow results to the college or school for every 
pupil who attains to pass standard, and increased 
results for those who attain to the honours standard. 

IV. Let no one be supposed to have obtained a 

simple pass or an honours pass unless he or she shall 
have scored the required percentage in a certain num- 
ber of subjects. And let this also be a condition for 
granting to the school or college the results due to the 
simple pass, or the increased results due to the honours 
pass. „ 

V. Divide equally all the money available tor 
prizes and exhibitions between all the pupils who 
shall have reached the honours standard in the given 
number of subjects. This might yield £10 or £15 to 
each pupil— a very tempting offer, and a very sub- 
stantial reward for hard work. The sum could be 
raised or lowered by raising or lowering the standard. 

VI. Should it be deemed desirable to hold out still 
greater rewards and distinctions to pupils of exceptional 
ability, some special prizes might be offered. But they 
should be very few, to keep the area of competition 
within narrow limits. 

Advantages of Scheme. 

8. Excessive competition would disappear. For 
under the system here proposed, the condition for 
gaining honour and distinction would be to reach the 
fixed and absolute standard in the specified number 
of subjects, and not, as heretofore, to be able to beat a 
very great number of the candidates in the same grade. 
At present, no boy has a chance of Intermediate hon- 
ours, if there be in all Ireland a certain number of 
others more talented than himself, unless he strives to 
make up for his deficiency in talent by greater indus- 


be quite different under the system now suggested. 
It would no longer be a race between boy and boy. 
There need be no great rivalry between school and 
school. Every boy who did honest work, and every 
school that catered well tor the education of its 
scholars, would get a fair chance of coming off vie- 
torious, and of sharing in the general distinctions and 
rewards. 

9. The number of successful candidates would be 
increased. Tiiis would be the direct result of dimin- 
ishing the too keen competition that at present exists. 
Unless the examinations were made very difficult, the 
number of those who would reach the honours stand- 
ard would doubtless be greater than the number of 
those who at present carry off prizes and exhibitions. 
The advantage of this is obvious. Everybody will un- 
derstand of what great importance it is to holdout 
a hope of reward to good, hard-working boys hoys 
whose industry frequently entitles ' them to greater 
merit than those who have been more favoured by 
Provideuce with talent and ability. Many such boys 
are necessarily shut out in the present system. Be- 
sides, such a multiplication of successes would tend to 
make the Intermediate more popular, and, in the end, 
it might be found to serve for the majority as a more 
effective stimulus to study than the system actually 
in vogue. 

10. The examinations viould be conducted on move 
reasonable lines. Complaint is frequently made of 
the manner in which papers are at present drawn up ; 
with what justice or injustice it is not my purpose to 
say. Of course there must be mistakes under any 
system • but what is here contended is, that there 

)„uld be far less danger of giving unfair questions 


under the one that exists at present, for the object 
that should be kept in view would be, to find out a 
boy’s absolute knowledge, and how far he was grounded 
on the principles of the subject or the science. In no 
sense would it be necessary to distinguish boy from 
boy. It should seem easy to draw up a paper for tins 
purpose. In such a paper odd, crotchety questions 
and catches would find a small space. At present 
examiners can scarcely avoid such questions ; because 
they must, on the one hand, try to counteract the eflorts 
of those who would fain succeed by guess work and 
cramming — and lienee, in drawing up a paper, nothing 
is more common than to reject a question because a 
similar one was often given before; and on the other haw I, 
they must draw up a paper such as will enable them 
to differentiate boy from boy— so much so, that m 
official circles that paper is considered the best ou 
which oDly one or two can score full marks, bow 
this forces examiners — no matter how much they nw\ 
desire the contrary^-to give strange and peculiar 
questions. . . 

1 1 . Cramming would be reduced to a minimum. 
Without entering into the question as to whether mere 
cramming would enable a pupil to achieve lngh hon- 
ours under the present system, at any rate there can 
be no doubt but that a great amount of cramming is 
a condition essential to success ; for a boy canno 
score a high number of marks in a great num rei o 
subjects without having liis memory charged— 1 ha 
almost said surfeited — with a vast amount ox m - 
mation, most of which is bound to vanish vel )’ s ° , 
Now, under the system here proposed there won ■ 
no necessity for such cramming. All that shorn 
required would be to reach the given standard in sou . 
four or five subjects ; and this, it is contender , eo 
be accomplished without taxing the memory to an. 
very extraordinary extent. . 

12. Heal education would get a fair chance, a* 
result of this, the real and proper ''education o a 


try and harder work. Not to speak of the injury result ot tins, cue real ana piupui ^ v , ties _ 

i to the bo,’, veal H^noZt he driv 


up for four years, no one is ignorant of the sad results 
to which such unnatural pressure not unfrequently 
leads, and even when the young lad escapes from any 
immediate bad effect, his mind is often stunted and 
ill-fitted for any great exertions in after life. It w ould 


could be attended to. He need r ° 

or forced. He need not be worked beyond Ins P 
and abilities. He need not be tried to the imnune 
risk of his health and his life. His education nee 
not be reduced (as it so often now is) to a 
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exercise of the memory. He could be made to master 
what he learned, to grasp principles, to understand 
rules and so forth. 

In this way, too, the danger of neglecting the many 
other things that go to make up a boy’s education, 
besides Intermediate subjects, would be considerably 
lessened. Because, the keen competition having dis- 
appeared, and the examination strain having been 
reduced to reasonable limits, there would be 
sufficient opportunities for attending to all those other 
things. Thus the teaching of reading and declamation, 
the proper training in music, the study of literature, 
and other such subjects would — or at least easily 
c0l ,ld — acquire once again the importance they for- 
merly had in the college curriculum. The non-inter- 
mediate pupils, too, would have a chance of receiving 
more attention than they have perhaps hitherto en- 
joyed. For there would no longer exist the necessity 
of devoting every moment of time to, and of expending 
all one’s energy on, tne Intermediate boys. Or, better 
still, over -age boys could easily be admitted for exam- 
ination on the new system, and on the same terms as 
those under age, as far as the pass standard was con- 
cerned. As for those reaching the honours standard 
provision could easily be made for remunerating them. 
Thus, too, our colleges and schools would be relieved 
from the state of high pressure in which they are at 
present worked. College-life and school-life would 
cease to be the slavery and the drudgery that it now 
necessarily is. It would no longer be the race at 
breakneck speed from year’s end to vear’s-end. It 
would soon regain some of its pristine sunshine for 
masters and pupils alike, and young lads would not be 
forced to take away, from what should be the happiest 
time of their life, nothing but the most unpleasant 
reminiscences and associations. 

1 3. Finally, this system would meet all the require- 
ments of tlie grant for Intermediate education in 
Ireland. The teacher could look to the proper train- 
iug and development of the young mind. It would 
make him look to the solid foundation, and oblige him 
to pay more attention to the principles than to the 
peculiarities of the subject he would teach. The 
prospect of getting his pupils to pass, or to reach 
honours at the end of the academic year, would act 
as an impetus to stimulate his best efforts ; whilst 
ample compensation would be held out to deserving 
masters and pupils alike. 

This Scheme contrasted with the Method of 
Inspection and Oral Examinations. 

An accusation that is frequently levelled against the 
existing system is, that the important work of in- 
specting and supervising the method of instruction 
carried on in Intermediate schools is entirely over- 
looked ; and, furthermore, that the oral method of 
examination, which is the only real test in some de- 
partments of knowledge, is completely ignored. As 
the scheme above sketched makes no provision for 
school inspection, or for oral examination, the stric- 
tures that, from this point of view, are passed on the 
system actually working, must be met. 

As to the system of pure inspection, it may be ob- 

(1.) That without a new Act of Parliament, the 
duty of inspectors, under the Intermediate Board, 
should necessarily be confined within very narrow 
limits. Their functions would have to be restricted 
to inquiries about age, attendance, and such things, 
aucl they would not be authorized to examine into the 
methods of the school, the fitness of the teachers, or 
anything else of like import. 

(2.) A system of school inspection is no more incom- 
patible with the scheme above proposed than it is with 
the Intermediate as it is at present carried on. The 
one might easily be combined with the other, if in- 
spection there must be. 

(3.) Dealing with the question of inspection, i.e. as 
supplementary to the written examination on its merits, 
there does not seem to be any very strong objection 


to the creation of a number of inspectors under the Byrne, Rev 

Board, provided their duties were kept within due limits GM- 

and were very carefully marked out. 

What should the functions of such inspectors be ? 

I should say, merely to report to the Commissioners 
on the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of certain conditions, 
which they — the Commissioners — should lay down 
as a necessary qualification for the payment of results 
to the schools. It should not be competent for them 
to assign estimates or degrees of merit in this report, 
but merely to pronounce whether the conditions had 
been fairly fulfilled or not. These conditions should 
regard (a) the equipment and appliances of schools ; 

(b) the line of teaching adopted in those matters which 
the written examination could not conveniently reach, 
viz., actual experimental work in the teachingof natural 
science, oral work in all the languages, ancient and 
modern, attention to reading, declamation, music, etc., 
etc. To furnish them with powers more ample, and 
especially with power to pronounce on the competency 
of teachers and the efficiency of methods, would in 
practice be found not only to hamper the freedom ne- 
cessary for the management of schools, but it would 
make the system one impossible to be worked on just 
lines, since different individuals would have different 
standards, different ideas of method, different ways and 
means, and there would be no fixed standard for equal 
application all round. 

But, though there may be no very strong objection 
to such sort of Inspection, I am of opinion that 
the managers of pur colleges and schools should 
be very slow - in advocating any such system at 
all. At present we enjoy the fullest liberty in our 
educational establishments. We can manage our 
affairs any way we wish. We are not hampered bv 
any State control. This is a blessing that is much 
coveted and that would be greatly appreciated else- 
where. Does not prudence dictate that we should 
guard most zealously this privilege, and that we our- 
selves should not be the first to open the door to 
changes that hereafter might very possibly lead to in- 
convenient results ? Consequently the writer prefers 
to be no advocate for the system of inspection at all, 
and he is convinced that, under the system above des- 
cribed, the work of education can be satisfactorily 
can ied out, and that the Intermediate Board will have 
every necessary guarantee that its monies will be 
properly disbursed. Then, again, would the advantages 
of this limited inspection be worth its cost? Would 
not the money be better spent in rewarding pupils, 
and in giving results to schools ? 

As to Oral Examinations.— (1.) In the first place, 
the writer would venture to assert that a written ex- 
amination is per se a better test than an oral one. (2.) 

He would venture to doubt, if the advocates of the 
oral system of examination fully realize the difficulties 
with which it is beset. It is easy to say : — Let a 
number of examiners be appointed who will go around 
and examine just as the inspectors do in the National 
schools. But in order that this plan have even a sem- 
blance of justice it should be arranged — (a) that the 
examinations should be conducted in all places at the 
same time — a matter that would require quite an army 
of examiners — for it would be manifestly unfair to 
examine one school in September, in the beginning of 
the academic year, and another in J une, at the very 
end. But where would we find so great a number 
competent for such work ? (b) that the different ex- 
aminers should have precisely the same standard of 
examination; (c) that they should have the same 
appreciation of an answer to a question ; (d) that a 
vast number of officials should be got so blameless and 
irreproachable as to satisfy a discerning and suspicious 
public as to their strict and absolute integrity. 

In any case there is no parity between the National 
and the Intermediate systems. In the one case, the 
teachers become entitled to a reward for all their 
pupils — no matter how numerous — who reach a. certain 
standard of proficiency. In the other case a definite 
sum is allotted for distribution to masters and pupils. 
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Byrac, Key. w., if justice is to be observed herein, all who would share 
1 ' — in the distribution of the spoils must have competed 
under the same terms, and must have received the 
same chance. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 1 

Edu- ational Expe enco. 

Calvert, Miss M. W„ . 

Manager, Miss 

School, Ar- 
magh. 

Twelve years leaching, 
during ten of whi>-h I have 
| sent in pupils for the Intcr- 




Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 



1 


Royal Uni- 
versity of 
Ireland and 
Examiner in 
French 10 the 
Intermediafe 
Education 
Boaid. 

Intel mediate^ Examina- 

the Act came into force in 
Ireland, until a lew months 
before I had the honour of 
being appointed Examiner 
under the Board C97) ; 
Fellow of the Royal Uni- 
versity ofj Ireland; Ex am- 

Commissior.ers : Professor 
of University’ College and 
Alexandra College, Dublin : 
St. Patrick’s Training Col- 
lege, Drumcondra. 

education, nominated by 
the Fiench Go'ernmenf 
“Offleier d’ Academic” and 
“ Oflieier de l'lustruction 
Pnblique.” 


PART III. (3). 
Programme. Middle Grade. 
See under Part III Senior Grade. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rules 11 and 12. — I object to a student being only 
eligible for the Preparatory Grade once, as on tlm 
age clauses in these rules a student can only compete in 
that grade once. As the Preparatory Grade is merely 
a foundation grade, and is more for the purpose of 
training children to accustom them to examination!-, 
than as a test of knowledge, I consider that students 
should be allowed to present themselves twice in this 
grade, if not otherwise ineligible, so that the occasion 
of their second attempt in this grade would be a test 
of knowledge, as they would have some little ex- 
perience of the routine of an examination. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) I would suggest that Theory of Music (ml 
Harmony) and Domestic Economy (Science of Home 
Life, Part I.) should be added to the course for girls. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) I should suggest that Botany be a subject for 
boys also, so that those who intend studying Medicine 
should be able to take it in all the grades. 


PART III. (4). 


PART IY. 


Programme. Senior Grade. 

In the marks allotted for Modern Languages 
(French, German, etc.) 200 are given for prescribed 
authors, 175 for translation at sight, and 200 for 
English into the foreign language ; in other words 
375 marks are given for turning the foreign 
language into English, and only 200 for Composition. 

Now, there can be no comparison between the 
relative difficulties of the two operations, nor between 
their testing power as to the student’s knowledge of 
the foreign language in question. As the system at 
present stands without inspection and oral examina- 
tions in Languages, the only effective way of testing 
a candidate’s knowledge of the Modern Languages 
which he presents is by the style in which he writes 
in them. The art of writing in a foreign language is 
infinitely more difficult than turning a foreign 
language into English. Consequently I respectfully 
suggest that not more than 200 marks be given for 
turning French or German into English, and that 
375 be allotted for Composition. Moreover, the pre- 
scribed authors should be shortened in order to allow 
more time for Composition, which, I repeat, is the 
only effective test of knowledge in a language. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

Still touching on the matter of Composition, it 
seems to me advisable that the Composition set in the 
different Grades should be set by the same examiner, 
with a view to obtain pieces of graded difficulty. 
When the pieces are set by different examiners it 
occasionally happens that the difficulty of the work 
set is not in accordance with the grade. The same 
remark applies to the Grammar and extracts to be 
translated at sight. 


General Suggestions. 

I feel that I can make very few suggestions as I 
have always been very much satisfied with the Act 
and its working. 

When the pupils commenced work after the sum- 
mer holidays they had their course quite gone over by 
Easter, and cramming was unknown. I believe it. 
has raised the standard very much, and I should he 
sorry if any radical changes took place in its working. 

I should like to acknowledge the very great courtesy 
and kindness which I have always received from the 
Office. 


Educational Expci 


Campbell, John, ar.D., 
p.a U.I., M.B., Dub. 
Univ. ; Ex-Scholar. , 
T.C.D.: Gold Medal- 
list, Pathological 
Society, Dublin. 


Fellow of the 
Royal Uni- 
versity of 
Ireland : Fel- 
low of the . 
Royal College 
of Physic' 


Lecturer on Boiany. ! ar- 
micliael School of Medi- 
cine, eight yea rs. Lectu rcr 
on Chemistry, c armichael 
School of Medicine, four 
years. Professorof Chemis- 
try, Catholic Univeisiiy 
of Iieland, twenty -live 
years. Total lecturing es- 

— e _ thirty - seven 

ytars. Classical Master m 
Rev. Daniel Flynn's Aca- 
demic Institute, Dublin, 
two years nearly. Private 
Classical Tutor (Grinder) 
for some time during 
my undergraduate course. 
Private Medical Tutor 
(Grinder) in Chemistry, 
Botany, &e., while holding 
Lecturership in Chemistry, 
and in Carmichael Selicoi 
of Medicine. Educational 
ork (published)- E' e - 


S 
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PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 7, page 5, states that “all the examinations 
shall be conducted in writing.” 

I may state at once that as far as Chemistry aud 
other experimental sciences are concerned a very 
serious defect exists in the examination as carried 
out under the Board’s r nles. 

An examination in Chemistry, to be an adequate 
test of a candidate’s knowledge, should include prac- 
tical work in a chemical laboratory. The addition of 
an oral part to the examination would be desirable, 
lmt the practical work just referred to should never 
he dispensed with. Where practical work forms no 
part of the examination a knowledge of mere words 
will be substituted for a knowledge of facts by 
most candidates.* To say that the examination 
expected determines the nature of the preparation 
made by the candidate, is to state a pure truism — as 
is the examination so will be the instruction. 

But while, by the operation of Rule 7, the system 
of Intermediate examination labours under this defect 
as regards the experimental sciences, that system 
might, by proper manipulation, be made to yield 
valuable educational fruits in the case of many other 
subjects — for instance, let the pupils of Intermediate 
schools be trained to give zvritten answers once a week 
to written questions in the Greek or Latin language.! 
The questions could be conveniently written with 
chalk on the blackboard in the class-room, and copied 
by the pupils into their note-books. The teacher 
having, at his leisure from class, corrected the 
answers in private, would read aloud to the pupils 
such answers as he considers of highest merit, and 
would likewise read aloud the mistakes most liable to 
be made. 

Among the advantages that might be expected 
from the periodic employment of this mode of 
teaching would be (a) greater accuracy in the answers 
than otherwise obtainable ; ( b ) by it the teacher 
would be able to give a large share of individual 
U‘ aching to each pupil, even while instructing 
a considerable number together — in other words, the 
instructor would thus combine and discharge the 
functions of an ordinary school teacher with those of 
the private tutor or grinder ; ( c ) this practice, though 
laborious at first to the teacher, would, if persevered 
in, abridge the drudgery of school instruction ; (d) it 
would enable the teacher to form at any time a 
correct estimate of the progress or otherwise of his 
pupils; (e) it would form an antidote to cram; (f) 
were members of the class called on to correct aloud 
the faulty answers, a healthful rivalry would be 
fostered, and a pleasing variation from the ordinary 
committing of lessons to memory introduced into 
tiic school ; (g) by requiring the pupils’ answers to be 
neatly written, much of the time now given to mere 
penmanship could be added on one day weekly to the 
period commonly allowed for recreation — the advan- 
tages from the gain of additional time for open-air 
exercise or physical training need not be specified 
here; (A) in the case of Classical studies, the 
method here suggested could be easily made to yield 
good fruit in some such way as the following : — 

One pupil to be called on to recite a short ode of 
Horace, or part, of an ode. 

A second pupil to give a word-for-word translation 
of the same. 

A third to give a free translation, bringing out the 
meaning of the text. 

A fourth to deal with metre and prosody. 

A fifth to cite parallel passages. 

Some such method as this would lighten the work 


of each of the pupils engaged in the exercise, while Campbell, X, 

the members of various classes in the schools would M ' D ' 

by the operation of the exercise instruct one 
another. 

(i) A different set of pupils might with advan- 
tage be told off each week, and made responsible for 
the proposed exercise ; (k) some such plan would go 
far to remove misapprehensions liable to be formed 
by young pupils ; ( l ) it would be likely to yield a 
maximum of progress in school studies at a minimum 
of labour. 

Chemistry, Senior Grade. — As the Senior Grade 
Chemistry programme is studied by very few girls, 
and as this part of the Chemical course can be of very 
little use to girls, I would suggest the abolition 
of Senior Grade Chemistry for girls, and replace it by 
Temperance Lessons. These lessons would find a 
very fit place under Domestic Economy, and espe- 
cially that department of this subject which treats of 
the law's of health, which, of course, must include 
personal health or individual hygiene. 

The proposed instruction in temperance as a 
part of individual hygienic management might be 
suitably imparted (a) by lesson books on the subject 
of temperance ; ( b ) by lectures ; (c) by requiring 
each pupil to make a written summary of the lec- 
tures ; (d) at the conclusion of the course of lectures, 
illuminated certificates might be awarded for the 
best reports. The course ought not to deal with 
temperance legislation. 

The advantages expected from this plan would be 
(1.) the great utility of the knowledge gained by 
senior girls; (2.) the general educational effect; (3.) 
were the certificates to be suspended on the walls of 
reception rooms in the homes of the pupils, I believe 
that the friends of temperance will agree with me 
that an additional gain would be secured by letting 
che lessons extend from the school to the home, and 
thus causing the blessings of temperance knowledge 
to overflow, in some measure, on kinsfolk, friends, 
and visiting acquaintances. 

t 1 should add that the plan I have just sketched 
has been tried and found to work well in parts of 
Australia, Canada, and the United States. In 
answer to the question, “ Why not begin temperance 
lessons with boys 1 ” I would say the influence of the 
girls in the cause of temperance would be sooner 
felt, and for other reasons obvious to anyone who has 
given close attention to this vital question. Some 
may object to this as specialising too soon. I believe 
I have substantially answered the objection. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

Remedies proposed for some of the chief defects 
alleged to exist in the system of education in Inter- 
mediate schools — 

1. Strict supervision of the questions set for 
examination in each grade. 

2. Careful grading of the questions to prevent 
complaints from candidates and teachers that Senior 
Grade questions have sometimes been set on Middle 
Grade papers, and that Middle Grade questions 
have appeared on Junior Grade papers. 

3. Oral examination, occupying perhaps not more 
than ten minutes for each candidate. If convenient, 
the oral should be held while the written part of the 
examination is in progress. 

Value of the oral examination — ( a ) an excellent 
means of detecting and preventing cram ; (b) goes far 
to test intelligent comprehension of the subject ; (c) 
in the case of the Modern Languages is absolutely 
necessary. 


I 111* is great!}- to be deplored in Ireland, which is so much behind other civilized countries in the industries and arts and 
manufactures that rest on a scientific basis. 

t One instance only is here given. Other applications of the mode of extracting good from Rnle 7 will be obvious. 

. I ossibly heads of schools would find it advantageous to themselves and interesting to the pupils' parents to inaugurate a practice 
" le fting something more pass out from the schools into the hands of parents than is customary at present. 

I 2 
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4. Tn Chemistry and Experimental Physics a 
practical examination should be held. As boys’ tastes 
naturally incline them to make experiments, this bias 
ought to guide their instructors, and still more those 
charged with the higher duty of directing and 
superintending their instructors in prescribing and 
arranging the details of the true way of examining 
candidates in the subjects mentioned above, and there- 
fore of teaching the same. 

Value of the practical examination : — Gives real 
knowledge, abolishes memory work, trains both hand 
and eye , makes students throw their hearts into their 
work, while under its influence the crammer dis- 
appears. 

5. Perhaps schools undertaking to teach Chemistry 
and Experimental Physics should receive from the 
Intermediate Board certificates that they possess 
suitable laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, and the • 
general equipment for practical teaching. 

6. The suggestion just made, would, if adopted, 
necessitate the inspection of schools by experts. If 
convenient the Board’s inspector should look to the 
sanitary arrangement of the school premises, including 
the cubic space of dormitories, the ventilation of the 
same, and other details affecting health, and recom • 
mend the discouragement of over-study, especially in 
the case of the Junior pupils — indeed, in all grades 
where authors are prescribed it would be well on 
hygienic grounds to keep down their number as 
much as possible without detriment to education. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Commercial schools. — Some persons advocate the 
separation of Commercial schools from the profes- 
sional. Possibly, if this separation were carried out, 
the Commercial schools would, in course of time in 
some places, undergo transformation into Technical 
schools. 

Preparatory Grade. — This might be discontinued 
on the grounds of ( a ) the overlapping of two systems ; 
(b) the over-pressure on very young pupils. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

About twenty years ago the total boys entered for 
all subjects were 3,000. This year (1898) the boys 
entered were over 7,000. Vet twenty years ago the 
number of boys that entered for Experimental 
Physics and Chemistry was greater than the number 
that entered this year (1898) for the same subjects. 
Prom this it would seem that these highly important 
branches of Science have not yet found the conditions 
necessary for their healthy growth under the system 
of Intermediate education. 

Intermediate education in Ireland appears to be 
one-sided to a large extent, for it encourages unduly 
the study of subjects that lead to literature by not 
having provided for the efficient teaching of Experi- 
mental Science, which evidently has not prospered 
under the Intermediate system. To one who has 
been engaged actively, and almost exclusively for the 
last thirty-seven years, in the teaching of Chemistry 
and kindred subjects to private and public classes of 
professional students, chiefly medical, this appears 
strange, for medicine has a scientific side, and none 
will deny that medicine is popular with the youth of 
this country. Students intended for the engineering 
profession would also require instruction in Chemistry 
and Experimental Physics during their school 
course. 

The defenders of the study of the ancient Classics 
are able, I believe, to state with much truth, that in 
the Indian Civil Service it was found long ago that 
the most capable administrators were those who, in 
pursuing the prescribed university course, had been 
distinguished in Classics, but who had made little 
progress in Mathematics, and still less in Experi- 
mental Science. 


The reason why the Experimental Sciences have 
not thriven in the Intermediate schools as much as 
could be desired are probably ( a ) memory work pays 
better ; ( b ) Practical Science needs more time ; (c) 
needs highly trained scientific teachers that are hard 
to be had in Ireland ; (d) the expense of laboratories 
and their proper equipment; (e) inspectors highly 
qualified and adequately remunerated would be 
needed by the Intermediate Board to certify that 
the schools undertaking to teach Practical Science 
possessed all the means c.f so doing. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

I should be glad to see the results of the examina- 
tions by the Board’s officers supplemented by a 
report of another kind from the heads of Interme- 
diate schools. Why not give the heads of such 
institutions a voice in the judgment passed on the 
pupils so long under their caie and observation ? 
Who so competent to exercise this power from their 
own unrivalled opportunities, extending over a 
long period and under a great variety of circum- 
stances 1 

The examiners alone and unaided are scarcely 
competent to pronounce conclusively on the pupils’ 
general capabilities or special aptitudes. I would 
t herefore venture to suggest that some rime before :1s- 
June examinations begin each year, the head teacher 
of every Intermediate school should draw up a report 
of the industry and docility of each pupil under his 
care, and of any special talent he may have exhibited. 
I am confirmed in this view by having observed 
myself, and having been informed by very competent 
authorities of, the existence of defects inseparable 
from certain professional practical examinations as at 
present conducted. 

Additional Suggestion. 

Two branches of learning, and only two, viz, : 
Mathematics and the Ancient Classics, are repre- 
sented by the two chief salaried officers under the 
Intermediate Board. This arrangement might have, 
been admissible and sufficient about two centuries 
ago : much more is needed now, and especially in 
this country. A very pressing want is the creation 
of three additional Assistant-Commissionerships, one 
to represent Modern Languages and Literature, a 
second Experimental Physics, a third Chemistry. 
The system of Intermediate Education has not been 
cast in a modern mould ; I strongly advocate the re- 
casting of it without delay and the giving of facilities 
for shaping it into an instrument capable of con- 
tributing to the furtherance of the material prosperity 
of this country, where the arts, manufactures, awl 
industries based on experimental science are, and 
have been, in so backward and languishing a state. 


Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Campion, Rev.Brother 



demy, Mallow 

penenee as Teaehei, 
twenty yeais of wire | 
were almost exetus. . ep 
devoted to Intermodule 
teaching in all grades. 



(«) Eight years experience 

(n.u.n). 

Mallow. 

in Intermediate leiu ma- 
in all grades. V») Six year- 

experience aslntermeuai.e 

Superintendent. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

See general suggestions, Part IV. 
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PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Buie 1. — It is suggested that the course should 
consist of three grades, viz.: — (1.) Junior; (2.) 
Middle; (3.) Senior. (See suggestions on Rule 12). 

Buie 3. — If the examinations were held in the first 
week in July, instead of the second week in June, as 
at present, the academical year would be lengthened 
by almost a month. The results could, with an 
increased staff, be published during the first week 
of September. 

Buie 6. —The examinerships are at present, we under- 
stand, confined to those who are uot engaged in Inter- 
mediate teaching. The Intermediate Board is the 
only educational body in Ireland, which has excluded 
professors engaged in its own work from examiner- 
ships. It is suggested that a fair proportion of 
examinerships be reserved for Intermediate teachers. 

Buie 7. — It would perhaps be desirable to conduct 
examinations in Modern Languages and Science orally, 
as well as in writing. 


Elementary Book-keeping, may, with advantage, be GampioD^Rey 
admitted as a subject in a Preparatory Grade.* another! 

It may be raised in marks to equal Algebra, Euclid 
or Arithmetic. 

English Composition should be a separate subject in 
all grades, and, as such, should get marks suitable to 
its importance. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

Buie 40. — The following subjects are suggested as 
sufficient to entitle to a commercial certificate : — 

(a.) English (including orthography) ; ( b .) English 
Composition ; (c.) Book keeping ; ( d .) Arithmetic ; 

(e.) Handwriting ; (/.) Shorthand. All those in the 
First Grade (Preparatory at present). The following 
subjects to be added in other grades : — (</.) Precis 
Writing ; ( h .) Copying Manuscript. 

All other subjects to be optional, subject of course 
to the provision concerning maximum number of 
marks. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Buies 11 and 12. — It is suggested that there should 
be only three grades, to be called the J unior, Middle, 
and Senior Grades respectively. 

Th'e ages we suggest are as follow : — 

Junior Grade, from the age of 12 years to the age 
of 14. 

Middle Grade, from the age of 14 years to the age 
of 16. 

Senior Grade, from the age of 16 years to the age 
of 17. 

As at present constituted, the Senior Grade appears 
not to satisfy the wants of those boys for whom it is 
intended. It has become a common practice for boys, 
who have been examined in the Middle Grade in 
June, to enter for the R. U. I. Matriculation in the 
July following. The university caters for the student’s 
wants in the higher branches of all those subjects, 
which he has studied in his Intermediate course until 
the age of seventeen. This statement seems to be 
sufficiently proved by the fac t that the Senior Grade 
is at present very poorly patronised. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 20. — It is suggested that the fee should be 
abolished, or at least reduced to one shilling. 

PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

Buie 32.— Provision (a.) — The standard in English 
Composition, required that a boy may pass, appears 
to have been considerably raised in recent years and 
is now too high. Unless English Composition is made 
a separate subject and higher marks allotted to it, the 
high standard at present required cannot be reasonably 
expected to be attained. 

Rule 33.— The percentage of 35 per cent., required 
by this rule to prevent deduction, may be advantage- 
ously reduced to 30 per cent. 


PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

Buie 42. — Results could, with great advantage to 
schools and colleges, be published within six weeks 
from the date of the examinations, by increasing (a) 
the number of examiners ; ( b ) the office staff. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Buie 49. — It is desirable that Commercial prizes 
should be competed for amongst those students, who 
have passed in all subjects mentioned on page 9 
[Part II., sec. VI.]. No boy to receive a prize who 
has not got honours in one Modern Language. 

Buie 50.— Medals may, with advantage, be awarded 
in the Preparatory Grade. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rule 52. — The following suggestions as to exhibi- 
tions and prizes are offered : — 

(a.) The distinction between the £20 exhibitioner 
and £3 prizemau is too marked. The difference in 
their totals is frequently less than five marks, whereas 
the difference in their rewards is £17 at least and may 
be moi-e, considering that the exhibition is tenable. 

(b.) This could be avoided by lessening the number 
of £20 exhibitions and dividing the money thus saved 
amongst a certain number of students following in 
order, each receiving £10, in the form of a tenable 
exhibition. 

(c.) Prizes to be awarded as at present. 

(d.) The order of merit would therefore be : — 

(1.) A certain number of £20 exhibitions, tenable. 
(2.) „ „ „ £10 „ „ 

3.) The usual number of £3 prizes. 


PART II., Sect. V. 
Rules 36-39. 


PART II., Sect. X. 
Rules 54-63. 


Rule 36. — (a.) It is suggested that all languages 
should be optional except English. 

The subjects, necessary to obtain a certificate, to be 
as follow : — 

(".. ) English and English Composition ; (b.) Arith- 
metic; (c.) Algebra, Euclid or any other subject of 
equal marks; (d.) Any other subject as in (c.) 

9 As at present i 


Rule No. 57. — It is suggested that the system of 
marking adopted should be similar to that obtaining * 
in the Civil Service, namely — every mark obtained in 
subjects, in which the student has passed, should be 
counted and be equal in value. Awards of exhibitions 
to be made from such counting. 

constituted. 
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Br.T° n aml V ' PART II., SECT. XI. 

ttnoth °£_ ' Rules 64-69. 

Rule 66. — The number of marks necessary for tlie 
retention of an exhibition should be not less than 
half the maximum marks obtainable, such marks to 
be calculated according to the method suggested in 
page 13 [Part II., section X.]. 

PART II., Sect. XU. 

Rules 70-78. 

It would be most advantageous to teachers, if 
Results Fees were paid earlier than at present, say 
in the first week of November. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) The following additional subjects may, with 
advantage, be introduced : — 

(1.) Elementary Book-keeping — 500 marks. 

(2.) English Composition, as separate — 500 marks. 

(6.) The number of marks for drawing may be 
raised to 500. 

No boy should be allowed, in this grade, to take 
up more than three languages (including English). 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) New subject : — English Composition (as 

separate) 500 marks. 

( b .) Book-keeping should have 500 marks. 
Shorthand „ „ 500 ,, 

Arithmetic „ „ 600 „ 

For suggestions as to Commercial course see page 9 
[Part II., section VI.]. 

No student to be allowed to take up more than four 
languages (including English). 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(a.) English Composition (as new subject) to have 
500 marks. 

(6.) Book-keeping to have 500 marks. 

Arithmetic „ „ 600 „ 

No boy to be allowed to take up more than four 
languages (including English). 

For suggestions as to Commercial course see page 9 
[Part II., section VI.]. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

On page 5 [Part II., section II.] we have stated our 
reasons why we think that examinations in the Senior 
Grade may, with advantage, be discontinued. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

(a.) It would, perhaps, be advisable that in each 
grade the programme be so arranged that a pupil 
may adopt one of two courses, namely : — 

1st. A list of subjects which would prove useful 
to one, who intends following commercial pursuits 
or presenting himself for examination in such Civil 
Service examinations as the clerkships, excise, customs, 
telegraph, etc. 

2nd. A list ofsubjects suitable to a boy, who intends 
^proceeding to one of the learned professions, or a 
university career, or such examinations as the Indian 
Civil Service, the first division clerkships, inspector- 
ship and student interpreterships. 


This would ensure that the system would be of real 
benefit to the boy in his future career, and be of 
very considerable service to him in his future examin- 
ations. 

N.B. — We would earnestly request the particular 
attention of your Commission to the scheme, suggested 
above. 


Cantwell, Mrs. 


Description, 


Educational 


Experience. 


M. 


Manager, ^ St. Eighteen years. 

vent of Merey, 

Tipperary. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Having been connected with the Intermediate sys- 
tem only within the past year, and with pupils of the 
Preparatory and Junior Grades only, I do not feel in a 
position to give any views or suggestions as to altera- 
tions, &c., of the working of the system. 

I have, however, proposed on the proper leaves tlie 
addition of Needlework to the programme for girls. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Plain Needlework is a most suitable subject 
for the girls’ programme in this grade. Many of the 
above subjects are of little, if any, use to the general 
run of girls ; while good plain Needlework is a most 
desirable branch of girls’ education to be put forward 
for competition, and in after-life will prove both neces- 
sary and useful for all. 

Domestic Economy is also an advantageous subject 
lor the Preparatory Grade for girls. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

The addition of plain Needlework to above list of 
subjects will be advantageous, useful, and very 
desirable for the future life of all girls. 

The subject can be quite as easily examined as 
Drawing, or any other branch specified above. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Carrigy, Rev. Michael, j 

Manager, St. 

Twenty-seven years, chiefly 


lege, Armagh. 

Latin and English. 


PART I. i 

(i). 


Practical Working of System. 

I confine myself to the working of the Act in our 
Catholic schools. I think a fair way to test its 
practical working is to consider the state of our 
Catholic schools before and after the passing of the 
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Intermediate Education Act. The change, on the 
whole, has been decidedly beneficial. English has 
been brought to the front, and English Classics have 
been introduced into our Schools. Greek and Latin 
Composition has been made obligatory, and the 
methodical study of Greek and Latin Syntax has 
been immensely promoted. Good text-books have 
been introduced into schools; and the reasonable 
amount of the classical authors prescribed has enabled 
teachers “ to apply the microscope to a small space,” 
and thus to dwell upon the beauties of a classical 
author in a way that was hardly possible before. 
Perhaps the least satisfactory results have been 
obtained in Modern Languages : but even here, I think, 
it will not be denied that the matter of the books 
has been studied — no small intellectual gain. 

I take it for granted that all will admit that the 
study of Mathematics has received an immense 
impetus ; and if the consequent mental gain has not 
been in proportion to the time spent in the study, the 
fault must be laid at the door of the framers of the 
examination papers. 

The same cause, I think, will account for the 
comparatively small results obtained by many students 
in the literary part of the Programme. For example, 
as the papers are at present drawn up, it is possible 
to get honour marks in Milton’s “ Paradise Lost ” 
without knowing anything about an epic poem, figures 
of rhetoric, or the characteristics of poetic diction. A 
student may get honours in the Odes of Horace 
without knowing what a lyric poem is ; and a student 
may pass with honours in the “ Art of Poetry ” with- 
out knowing what poetry is. He may score high 
marks in Shakespeare without knowing what a 
tragedy is. In any of the papers set on the Orations 
of Demosthenes or Cicero, I do not remember to have 
.seen a question about the line of argument pursued 
by the orator. That is to say, the study of an oration 
of the greatest of orators is prescribed by the Board, 

and the very things which constituted his' greatness 

his augmentative power and the splendour of his 
style — are ignored in the examination paper ! Hence, 
instead of receiving a practical lesson in reasoning 
and in literary taste, the student is hunting up 
i i regularities in declension and conjugation, developing 
his memory at the expense of his understanding. 

In selecting the English authors, I think more care 
should be taken not to wound the susceptibilities of 
Catholics. For example, in the essays prescribed this 
year, Senicr Grade, there are remarks very insulting 
to Catholics ; and there is one Essay (No. 12), 
specially objectionable. It would not be unreason- 
able for Catholics to expect that portions of Cardinal 
Newman’s works should be prescribed, now that they 
are recognised as English Classics. 

I cannot speak from my own experience of the 
papers set in Mathematics ; but I am informed that 
they are often framed as if the examiner wished 
to puzzle the boy, rather than to elicit his mathe- 
matical ability. 

In all the papers there seems to be a general wish 
that the pass questions should be clearly indicated on 
each paper. The neglect of this in the past will 
account for many a failure. 

1 am an advocate for the maintenance of the system 
°1 payment by results. In the present, circum- 
stances of the country, I do not see how any other 
system could be devised that would be as fair to our 
Catholic schools. I admit that Result Fees have 
been obtained by mere cramming ; but that is the 
fault of the examiners, not the fault of the system. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

I am of opinion that those only should be examiners 
'' lio have had experience in teaching boys, and that 
■e Board should see that the examiners have a 
| lorough knowledge of the matter in which they are 
0 exa mine. If this is not done, the result will be 


ignorance of what should be expected from the candi- 
date, and often obscurity or inaccuracy in the ques- 
tions. 

I think it more convenient to defer what I have to 
say about the best method of conducting the exam- 
inations till Part IV. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

I am of opinion that the Preparatory Grade should 
be discontinued. Boys under fourteen are not able 
for the mental strain to which they are of necessity 
exposed under the present system. At this age, the 
pressure of preparation for examination must have an 
injurious effect on the health; here the undue 
development of the memory does most mischief. In 
fact the proper place for such boys is the primary 
school. 

Besides, it is a waste of public money that might be 
usefully employed in stimulating students of the 
other grades, e.g., by increasing the number of exhibi- 
tions and prizes. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

I believe that Latin should be made an obligatory 
subject in the Junior, Middle, and Senior Grades, (a.) 
Intermediate education, i.e., the proximate pi'eparation 
for university studies, seems an anomaly without a 
classical language. (4) The experience of the univer- 
sities seems to have shown that. Latin affords un- 
equalled advantages as a mental discipline. In the 
case of Germany, Professor Conrad gives strong con- 
firmation of this opinion. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

I think the Commercial Course should be dis- 
continued. Intermediate education is not a prepara- 
tion for the Civil Service ; and when it seeks to do 
the work of professional grinders, I cannot but think 
that it wanders very far from the object which the 
framers of the Act had in view. Besides, the course 
has been a failure. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

I believe exhibitions of the amounts mentioned in 
the Act should be given only for special excellence ; e.g., 
It appears a strange way to encourage thorough work 
to give, say, £50 to the last exhibitioner in Senior 
Grade, while the premier student of the grade, who 
may have secured 2,000 marks more, gets only the 
same reward. 

Would it not be better to give the exhibitions to a 
certain number of the more brilliant students, and to 
give smaller sums to the rest, graduated according to 
mei'itl In this way, real talent would have its- 
reward, and the industrious student of moderate 
abilities would secure his due share of the rewards ; 
also the number of students rewarded could be 
greal.ly increased. 

Those remarks, I think, apply with still greater force 
to the Middle and J unior Grades. 

PART HI. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

I have already (see Part II., Section II.) given it 
as my opinion that the Preparatory Grade should be 
discontinued, and I have given some reasons for my 
opinion. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

I should be glad to see the study of Natural 
Science encouraged by assigning a large number of 
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marks to it. But I strongly deprecate any reduction 
in the number of marks allotted to Greek, Latin, and 
English. Conrad, in his “ German Universities for the 
last Jf'ilty Years,” furnishes data enough to show that 
the student who has been well trained in the classical 
languages is best equipped lor a brilliant university 
career, even though during his university course he 
may devote himself specially to Mathematics and 
Natural Science. 

What I have stated here applies also to the Middle 
and Senior Grades. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

I think it more convenient to treat here the question 
of inspection. 

If inspection means the ascertaining that a school 
is in an efficient state for giving Intermediate education 
to its pupils, I am a strong advocate for it. Inspection 
of this kind would effectually secure that modern 
languages are taught as they should be taught. It 
would see that the school was supplied with a 
sufficient number of teachers, and that all necessary 
educational appliances for the teaching of Natural 
Science were provided. It would see that the students 
were not over- worked, that the sanitary condition of 
the school was good, and that ample time was given 
for recreation. It would see that every student 
eligible was sent in for examination, and that a 
favoured few were not specialjy attended to, to the. 
neglect of the backward boys. 

One decided advantage of this kind of inspection, 
over and above those I have mentioned, is — that it 
will entail little expense, and, I presume, will not 
require an Act of Parliament to empower the Inter- 
mediate Board .to carry it out. 

But if inspection is taken to mean a number of 
examiners sent to examine each Intermediate school 
in Ireland, then, in the present state of the country, 

I am entirely opposed to it. 1 say “ in the present 
state of the country.” For I will not deny that the 
ideally perfect system would be inspection, it the 
schools of the country were ripe for it, and if com- 
petent inspectors could be found. The training of 
Intermediate teachers is bound to come at no distant 
day. Out of the body of trained Intermediate 
teachers will naturally spring a body of trained 
inspectors for our Intermediate schools. Until that 
day comes, I think it would be worse than a blunder 
to send inspectors to examine our schools, (a.) They 
would not be trained. Perhaps no two of them would 
have the same views as to what constitutes efficient 
teaching. To send out inspectors in such a state of 
things would, I fear, be to place the Intermediate 
schools of the country at the mercy of empirics. (Ik) 
At present the appointments to the office of inspector 
would, for the most part, be a matter of patronage, 
and the man best qualified might, for want of in- 
fluence, be passed over. (c.) Such a method of 
inspection would again raise the ghost of the religious 
question, which has been laid so happily bj the 
present system. Catholic schools would not like to 
have a Protestant inspector, and I may take it for 
granted that the Catholic inspector would not be 
welcome to the Protestant school, (e.) In practice, 
it might prove to be a very clumsy and inefficient 
system. The examination might go on to an intermin- 
able length ; a year might not suffice for the full 
testing of all the schools ; and the question of deciding 
absolute or relative merit between school and school 
might become insoluble. 


Name ot 
Signatory- 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Carroll, John, . . I 

th? IrUerme- 1 

III! 

illlilllil 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 5. — I suggest that for Drawing (II.) in the 
Preparatory Grade, 500 marks be given instead of 
300 as at present, and that the subject be divided into 
two parts : — (1) Freehand, and (2) Geometrical 
Drawing. See notes on programme. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Drawing. — Maximum of marks, 500. 

1. Elementary Freehand Drawing from flat ex- 
amples, 250. (Time 1 hour.) 

2. Geometrical Drawing (Elementary) 250. 

The construction of triangles and quadrilaterals 
from given sides, or from given sides and angles. 

The bisection of lines and angles. Simple problems 
on parallels and proportionals. Simple scales and 
drawing to scale. Easy exercises in Pattern Drawing 
based on the circle and its divisions, and on the above 
constructions. (Time half-an-hour.) 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Drawing. — 1. Advanced Freehand Drawing from 
flat examples, instead of Elementary Freehand Draw- 
ing, 250 marks. (Time one and a-half hours.) 

•2. (a). Practical Plane Geometry (Elementary . 
In addition to the problems and figures mentioned in 
the Preparatory Grade (Geometrical Drawing), the 
following should be understood and constructed 
The scale of chords. Problems dealing with Arm. 
Regular polygons on a given base, or within a given 
circle. Irregular polygons from given sides, angles, 
and diagonals. Similar figures. Circles to pass 
through given (joints, or to touch given lines. 
Elementary constructions of the ellipse. Geometrical 
tracery, and the forms of simple mouldings and arches. 

( b ). Practical Solid Geometry (Elementary) as here- 
tofore. See Programme. 250 marks. (Time one 
and a-half hours.) 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Drawing. — 1. (a.) Object Drawing in outline from 

models or common objects of well-defined f° n "- 
(Time one hour.) 

(5). Object Drawing in outline from memory, (f ,m 
half-an-hour.) 250 marks. , . 

2. (a.) The principles of Orthographic Projection 
relating to points, lines, planes, and solids. (&■) 
mentary Perspective. (Time one and a-half hours ) 
250 marks. 
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PART III, (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

Drawing.— 1. (a.) Object Drawing in light and 
shade, from models or common objects of well-defined 
form. (Time two hours). 

(6). Object Drawing from memory. (Time half-an- 
hour). 250 marks. 

2. (a). Orthographic projection of solids, surfaces, 
and shadows. (6). Isometric projection. (Time one 
and a-half hours). 250 marks. 

I would suggest that in future examinations in 
Practical Geometry and in Perspective a paper be 
supplied to each candidate, containing diagrams of 
the given figures, instead of merely descriptions, for 
the following reasons : 

(1) . The candidates will be able to give more time 
to the solutions. 

(2) . The examiners will be able to excend the scope 
of the examinations so as to include questions from 
all parts of the programme, especially such construc- 
tions as are used in Pattern Drawing, geometrical 
tracery, and the forms of mouldings and arches. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

The foregoing suggestions relate entirely to the 
programme. 

Since the introduction of the Preparatory Grade, 
too much time, in my opinion, is given to the practice 
of Freehand Drawing from flat examples. 

I have therefore suggested that, in the Middle 
Grade, Model or Object Drawing in outline, and also 
from memory, be substituted for Freehand from fiat 
examples, and that Perspective should take the place 
of Isometric Projection, as being more helpful to the 
students of this grade. 

The introduction of Geometrical Drawing in the 
Preparatory Grade will tend, I hope, to the better 
teaching of this subject in the subsequent grades, thus 
making the course of instruction more practical and 
better adapted to the requirements of the times. 


Name of 
Signatory. 


Description. 


Educational Experience. 


Carroll, Rev. T. B., 


Manager. Pre- 

Brothers’ Col- 
lege, Queens- ' 


A Teacher under th 
National Board Rules fo 
three years, and under th 
Intermediate Board lo 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The Intermediate system has been a great boon to 
unendowed private schools, and has conferred incal- 
culable benefits on secondary education in Ireland. 
It has brought the latter within the reach of the 
many youths of the country who could not afford to 
obtain a more advanced education than the National 
schools provide. But the system, as at present worked, 
lias undoubtedly tended to an excessive demand for 
neniory-exercise on the part of the students, with the 
result that the understanding is not sufficiently 
brought into play. The consequence is that the stu- 
dents are apt to forget hastily what they merely com- 
mit to memory. This tendency is fostered and even 
considerably increased by the nature of the questions 
s pt by the examiners in the literary subjects — ques- 
tions that in all probability (if not absolutely certain), 


the examiners themselves could not answer without 
the text-books open before them. There is also the 
danger that in selecting subjects for a year’s study, 
consideration is not given to the tastes or inclinations 
of the pupils, and that subjects are often selected 
which the pupils do not intend to pursue further. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I would suggest the simplification of the Prepar- 
atory Grade to a greater extent, but, by no means, 
the abolition of it. 

The subjects ought to be more limited in extent and 
in their number. For instance, the English pro- 
gramme in Preparatory Grade might comprise (a), 
easy Grammar questions, rather testing the under- 
standing than mere memory; (6), the Geography of 
Ireland and Europe only ; .(c), outlines of Irish His- 
tory only ; (d), a short poem of 400 or 500 lines, e.g., 
one canto of any of Scott’s Poems. 

It is simply cruel to require boys in this grade to 
learn three cantos of Scott, an average of 1,400 lines, 
and to require those in the Junior Grade to learn 
“ The Pleasures of Hope ” in addition. (See pro- 
gramme for 1899.) 

The programme in Latin and Greek for Preparatory 
ought to include only (a) Grammar, (5) Composition, 
and one easy text, with an easy unseen passage. , The 
programme in Mathematics for both grades needs 
much simplification, or the examiners need to be given 
precise instructions on the extent and nature of the 
pi’oblems set, while the number of problems {e.g., 
fourteen exercises in Arithmetic, and eight proposi- 
tions in Euclid) should be divided by two. 

The appointment of inspectors would inevitably 
lead to gross injustice and the absence of anything 
like uniformity, as it would be impossible to secure 
impartial treatment of schools all round. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 6. — Great care should be taken in the selection 
of examiners. I consider that examiners who have 
gone through the Intermediate course of study them- 
selves are alone capable of judging precisely what 
should be expected from pupils ; while none should be 
employed but those who have been qualified in the 
subject or subjects in which they examine. Above 
all, the examination papers and the answers of the 
students should be revised by a special body of ex- 
aminers. This is of rhe utmost importance in the case 
of the answers books of the students, as at present 
there is no regular check on the marking of the ex- 
aminers, so that students are almost entirely at the 
mercy of “ faddists ” or the unscrupulous. 

Rule 7. — The written portion of the examination 
should be maintained, with some modifications as to 
length of examination papers, nature of the questions, 
etc., but there might be a provision for inspection in 
a general way, as to efficiency of schools, etc. 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25. — The range of subjects is too extensive in 
the different grades. 

I would suggest that no student in (a) Preparatory- 
Grade may select subjects with a greater aggregate of 
marks than 4,000; in (6) Junior Grade, 4,500 or 
5,000 ; in (c) Middle Grade, 5,000 ; in ( d ) Senior 
Grade, 5,500. 

This suggestion could be carried out, for instance, 
by not allowing the students of Preparatory Grade 
to take up more than one ancient language and one 
modern language ; in the other grades the students 
might be allowed to take up two of each kind. 
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PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

Rule 40. — The Commercial course ought to he 
entirely distinct from the ordinary course. It should 
be suited to the wants of 1 the many students who 
generally leave school at present after having passed 
in Junior Grade, and who become clerks in offices and 
counting-houses. The results Cor this class of stu- 
dents ought to be such as to make it worth the trouble 
and expense for managers of schools to regard the 
Commercial course as important as the ordinary. 

The Commercial course might be framed so as to be 
a sequel to the Junior Grade. Students who do net 
propose to study for a higher grade, but who desire to 
be prepared for business pursuits, are very much 
handicapped. 

PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

Rule 42.— I consider that this Rule regarding the 
publication of the results in the public newspapers 
is the main cause of the undue and almost bitter com- 
petition between the Intermediate schools of the 
country ; that this competition is the source of some 
of the evils of the system, viz. : — the high pressure 
brought to bear upon the more talented pupils, 
and the consequent absence of proper attention to the 
more backward pupils. No doubt, the publication of 
the results is a great stimulus to efficient teaching, 
but “ too much of a good tiling becomes a great evil,” 
and both masters and pupils, rather than fall behind 
in the race for honours and distinctions, are obliged 
to participate in the evil. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rules 45-46, efre. — I would suggest that the value of 
■exhibitions awarded at present in all grades be reduced 
by one-half ; that the other half of each exhibition be 
•divided into minor prizes of £5, £3, and £2 cash, 
each in Junior Grade and Preparatory, and of £8, £5, 
and £2 in Middle Grade, and of £12, £7, £4, and 
£2 in Senior Grade, in addition to the book prizes 
awarded at present. These additional prizes would 
be a great stimulus to a large number of students who 


four propositions with two easy deductions, ought to 
suffice for pupils of thirteen years of age. 

As already suggested, the number of subjects should 
be reduced for which a student may present himself. 
I would suggest that no student may take up subjects 
with a greater total of marks than 4,000. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) The Commercial subjects should be omitted, 
and might be put in a special distinct course. 

The subjects in which a student may present him 
self might’ be limited to an aggregate of 5,000 marks. 

(6.) The marks in Celtic ought to be increased to 

1 , 000 . . 

(c.) The examination papers in this, as in all the 
erodes, are too long and of too complex a nature, par- 
ticularly in the Mathematics. 

In the papers on languages many questions are set 
merely to test the memory. In such questions the 
student with a good memory faculty has an unfair 
advantage over the student of sound understanding, 
who lacks the former faculty. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(a.) I would suggest the same in this grade as 
in Junior regarding the Commercial subjects. A 
proportionate limitation of marks (gross total) — e.y., 
?> 000 in aggregate — ought to be advantageous to 
Middle Grade students. 

(c.) The examination papers are too long and com- 
plex. The English course is too extensive, as in all 
grades. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(a.) I would suggest that the Commercial subjects 
should be omitted as in the other grades, and that the 
number of subjects which a student may present him- 
self in be curtailed also. I would suggest too, that 
„ ' not be so the subjects In this grade be divided into group as in 

.7 , n _ ooisikitron in t.bp vosnp.ct.ive the higher university examinations, and I think the 


fortunate as, to secure an exhibition in the respective 
grade, while the present disproportion would be con- 
siderably lessened. 

Rule 50. — There ought to be a gold medal tor hist 
place in Preparatory Grade, as in the other grades, 
and silver medals for Languages (Modern) taken 
separately, as was the case in the - early years. 

Ride 49.— The payment of the exhibitions, but on 
a reduced scale, as above suggested, should be made, 
as heretofore, direct to the students, as otherwise 
they would not serve as stimuli to study "" +v, “ 
j>f the latter. 


jestion might be applied even to Middle Grade 
students. 

(A) The marks in Celtic ought to be increased to 

1 , 000 . 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 


. I would suggest (a) that the subjects in which a 
the part student may pre sent himself be more limited in num- 
ber ; ( b ) that the course or programme prescribed tor 
each subject be curtailed ; (c) that Irish History ><• 
made a separate subject, with at least 500 marks 
Programme. Preparatory Grade. attached to it ; (d) that English History be optional ; 

rest that the English course should («) that the Poetry prescribed be very ■much curtai «' > 


PART III. (1). 


(a.) I would sugfe** „ - m . , , 

be simplified and curtailed as follows v-To consist of 
la) easy Grammar questions ; (6) the Geography of 
Ireland and Europe; (c) outlines of Irish History as 
at present ; (<i) a short poem ; («) a simple subject 
or subjects, for an essay. The programme m Greek 
and Latin should be also simplified, as I have already 
indicated on page 3 [Part I. (2)1 The French and 
German Celtic, &c., courses should not comprise more 
than one easy text-book, besides Grammar and Com- 

P0 (A)°The marks in Celtic ought to be increased to 

The examination papers in the different sub- 
■ jeets, especially in the Mathematics are much too long 
Eight questions in Arithmetic, eight in Algebra, and 


to consist of not more than 400 or 500 lines in anv 
grade; and (/) that the examination papers in an 
grades be much shorter and of a nature rather to s 
the understanding than the memory of students. J- 
would again remark that examination by inspectors 
would lead to most injurious results in many cases. 
The written examination should remain, but a systen 
of inspection of the suitableness and the equipmen s 
of schools with a provision of a special Results ® 
to depend on report of inspectors on such points nug 
well be provided. 


Were inspectors to examine 


the students orally 


there could be no uniformity, and, therefore, no jus- 
tice done to either schools or students while the 
petitive system lasts. 
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Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses. 


■Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

White, Miss H. M. ... 

Vice President, ■ 
Central As- 

Irish School- 
mistresses. 

Ex - student, N ewnham 
College, Cambridge ; Cer- 
tifleate in Honours, nine 
years Principal of Alex- 
andra College. 

Oldham, Miss Alice. 

Honorary See- 



retary. Central 
Association of 
Irish School- 
mistresses. 

Alexandra College. 


Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses and other 
Ladies interested in Education. 

33, Upper Leeson-street. 

October 31st, 1898. 

In forwarding the “Answers" of the Association to the " Queries” 
kindly sent to them by the Commission, the signatories desire to 
explain that the answers were drawn up bv the Committee of the 
Association. They were then printed and forwarded to the head ol' 
every girls' school in Ireland sending in pupils for the Intermediate 
Examinations, with a request that she would consider them and 
attend a meeting in Dublin in ten days’ time at which they would l:e 
discussed and Anally adopted, and that she would send her views in 
writing if unable to attend. The answers were also sent to various 
prominent educationalists. The meeting was held at Alexandra 
College on 29th October, 1898, head mistresses from all parls of Ire- 
land being present. The portions in writing* represent w“ ‘ 
altered after discussion at the r — ~ “ " 

original recommendations. The a 

adopted either unanimously or by an overwhelming majority, with 
only two or three dissentients. We have placed all the answers 
under the two flrst general queries, as they deal with broad changes 
cliieAy, and not with details. 

Into matters such as our rea=ons for making the recommendations, 
our views as to how they could be practically carried out. or 
the details of the whole Intermediate system, we shall be happy 
*o enter if required. «•- «•«—>—— *•-- r , — • 

ittee, or the Hon f 
before the Commissi 


meeting, the portion printed the 


A. OlduAm, Hon. Sec. 


“{The portions of these Answers that were In writing 
within square brackets , thus [ ]. Secretary). 


enclosed 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

We consider that it has*- 
(ci.) Given much-needed endowment to Irish 
secondary schools. 

( b .) Introduced a better programme of studies 
into some schools. 

(c.) Stimulated general activity in the schools. 

It has the serious faults of a purely examining 
system, accompanied by payment by results and large 
money prizes, a system specially injurious to the 
general education of children and young students. 

The most serious of these tendencies are — 

1. The substitution of success in the examina- 

tions as the ideal and end of education, for 
good training of every side of mind and 
character. 

2. The evils, mental and bodily, of serious over- 

work in striving to attain such success in 
the midst of keen competition. 

3. Teaching of the “ cramming ” type, and exces- 

sive memory work, which, as being most 
easily tested in examination, in many sub- 
jects is found most profitable. 

4. Neglect of aspects and subjects of education 

that cannot be tested by examination, as : 
(a.) Neglect of good school buildings and 
healthy and cpmfortable surroundings. 
(6.) Neglect of a limit of hours of study 
suitable to the age of the candidates, 
with absence of sufficient time for open- 
air exercise and recreation. 


(c.) Neglect of subjects which are not in- Central 
eluded in the programme of the exami- or Irish 1 ' 0 " 
nations, or which do not “pav” in Schooimls- 
them, or are not highly marked. 'essea — 

(d.) Neglect of the good order and dis- 
cipline of the school, and the general 
training of intelligence and character. 

(e.) Neglect of certain aspects of teaching 
as practical science-teaching, the speak- 
ing of modern languages, quantities in 
ancient languages. 

(f.) Neglect of trying to arouse interest 
and enjoyment in the subjects of study. 

These defects, found in all examining systems, are 
here increased by the IntermediateExaminations being 
wholly written, and not either oral or practical. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

A. 

We suggest (A) the following changes in the 
general arrangements of the examinations : — 

1. The abolition of the Preparatory Grade exami- 
nation as [undesirable] and injurious to such young 
students ; the endowment enjoyed by the schools from 
this source to be differently given. 

2. [In the Senior Grade the institution of a system 
of Groups of Subjects by the side of the present 
system. These groups might be four in number — 

(1) Classics, (2) Mathematics, (3) Modern Languages, 

(4) Natural Science, while English might be made 
compulsory for all students. A student would be 
allowed to choose between the present general course 
and any one of the groups, and the courses could be so 
arranged that the similar work prescribed under the 
present system should form part of the work prescribed 
for each of the groups respectively.] 

3. The addition of some Physical Science subjects, 
at present absent from the Programme, as Mechanics, 

Botany (for boys), Physiology, Physiography, and 
Zoology. 

4. [The making of General History — which should 
include Greek, Roman, French and English History 
— a separate subject, the portions of History at 
present forming part of the subjects, Greek, Latin, 
and English being retained.] 

5. The revision of the marking, giving higher 
marks to Physical Science subjects. 

6. As far as is possible, the making of the Science 
examinations practical. 

7. Reform in the appointment of examiners — 

(a.) Only examiners specially and highly quali- 
fied (with publicly recognised credentials) in 
the subject in which they examine, to be 
appointed. 

(6.) No examiner who has not had experience of 
some length in teaching pupils of the same 
age as those he is employed to examine to bo 
appointed. 

(c.) Examiners who have been found capable of 
setting careful and well-framed papers, likely 
to encourage the best kind of teaching, to be 
retained and frequently employed. 

(d.) The appointment of a larger number of 
women as examiners, such women to have 
had practical experience in teaching, and 
t.) be highly qualified and possess public 
diplomas in the subjeers in which they ex- 
amine. 

8. Careful revision of the examination papers tv 
experts in each subject. 

(«•) [The Intermediate Board to be assisted by r 
consultative and permanent Board, consisting of per- 
sons who have had experience as educationalists, and 
K 2 
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as examiners under the Intermediate system, in order 
to revise the examination papers, and assist in other 
practical details, such a Board to contain specialists 
in the various subjects on the Programme.] 

(b.) The papers to be made suitable to the average 
age and capacity of the children taking them. 

(c.) [Fewer questions testing mere memory to be 

set-] , . .. 

9. [The number of exhibitions to be increased, 
especially in the Senior Grade, and the value of the 
exhibitions and Senior Grade larger money prizes to 
be reduced. The introduction of a provision that such 
exhibitions and money prizes be expended in further- 
in" the student’s education during, or immediately 
after, the school period.] 

10. A special prize to be given in every subject to 
the candidate obtaining the highest number of marks 
in that subject. 


[payment] on the results of inspection. By 
this means schools having only junior pupils 
might receive monetary help, guidance, and 
encouragement. 

In suggesting the above reforms we desire that the 
endowment, stimulus, direction, and help of the In- 
tel-mediate system should be given, not so much 
towards attaining success in examinations as towards 
reaching the best methods of education for developing 
physical health, intelligence, high character, and 
pleasure in valuable pursuits and higher culture. 


B. 

We would suggest (B) the introduction of inspec- 
tion to test parts of education that cannot be tested 
by examination. 

It is, however, essential that inspection be carried 
out by’ highly qualified inspectors, and in a careful, 
thorough and impartial manner. 

We would, therefore, suggest that — 

1. All inspectors should fulfil the following 

requirements : — 

(a.) They should be graduates of a uni- 
versity, [and persons of high stand- 

(6.) They should have spent at least three 
years in teaching iu a good school. 

(c.) They should pass a qualifying ex- 
amination in the History, Theory, 
and Practice of Education. 

(d.) They should [have] spent at least, four 
months in visiting schools in countries 
outside Ireland, and studying their 
methods and system of inspection ; 
and should submit a written account 
of their experience and observations 
of such schools. 

2. Visits of inspection should be frequent and 

unexpected, and the inspection should be of 
sufficient length to be thorough and careful, 
especially of all points that cannot be tested 
by examination. 

3. Two inspectors should visit together. 

4. Full reports arranged under definite heads 

should be furnished to the Board, and also 
to the head of the school. 

5. Some inspectors, experts in certain subjects, 

as modern languages, or practical science- 
teaching, should be employed. 

6. A certain number of women inspectors should 

be appointed. Such ladies to possess all the 
qualifications required for men inspectors, [as 
stated above]. 

'7. At least half the sum available for the en- 
dowment of schools to be given on the 
results of inspection. The schools to be ar- 
ranged in two classes according to their 
order of merit, those in each class receiving 
a certain fixed sum for each pupil- No school 
not placed in either Class I. or Class II. to 
receive any Result Fees on pupils sent in fox- 
examination. 

.8. Schools which do not send in pupils for ex- 
", animation at all to be permitted to place 
themselves trader inspection, and to receive 


Signatory. 

Description. 

j Educational Experience. 

Cerf. Albert J. W., SI. A., 

Professor or 
Modern Lan- 
guages. 

twenty -live y eai s engaged 
in teaching Modern Lan- 
guages. I taught in the 
following places : Por- 
tora P.oyal School (seven 
years), Bronisgrove 
Grammar School, and at 
present I teach in Corrig 
School, Kingstown (over 
twenty years) : Wesley 
College. Dublin (French i; 
Alexandra College. Dul - 
lin (German) ; Queen s 
Service Academy, Dublin 
(German). 


PART I. (1). 


Practical Working of System. 

Though I do not consider the system of competitive 
examinations as that most'conducive to a sound and 
thorough education, yet, as I believe that the present 
inquii-y is only instituted for improving the existing 
system, not for abolishing it and replacing it by 
another, and as the adoption and introduction ot 
another system would involve sweeping changes which 
could not be carried out for a long time, 1 shall hunt 
my remarks and suggestions to such which, in in.' 
opinion, may lead to an improvement of the present 
system. Besides, as I have already signed the memo- 
rial of the Association of Intermediate and University 
Teachers of Ireland, being a member of the Execut ive. 
I shall here put forward only such suggestions as beai 
directly or indirectly on the branch ot instruction wit i 
which I am more intimately connected, viz., Modem 
Languages. In my opinion, the Intermediate system, 
while benefiting and improving lower class schools, 
has had a deteriorating influence on the higher class 
schools. The reasons are the following : — 

1. It has forced lower class schools to teacli sub- 
jects which thev did not teach before, and to come up 
to a certain standard, though this standard is not 
always the highest. Especially in Modern Languages 
it is impossible to obtain a proper test by a wn en 
examination. However an oral examination seems 
an impossibility, perhaps the written examination 
might be supplemented by a suitable inspection <• 
schools. 


2. On the other hand, in the higher class schools 
(a.) The teacher, however superior he may be. is 
irevented from carrying out his own views, 
xample, if so inclined, he could not adopt the P hon 
ystern (not that I wish here to recommend tna 
ystem). He is obliged, whether he likes it oi nc , 
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adopt that style of teaching which will enable the 
pupil to get the highest possible marks in the Inter- 
mediate examinations. 

(b.) The classes are principally arranged according 
to the age prescribed by the Intermediate Board, not 
according to the proficiency of the pupil. Backward 
pupils are neglected however much the teacher may 
wish to render them justice. 

If classical teaching predominated before to the 
detriment of other subjects, this is still more the case 
now. Although not half the pupils are intended for 
the universities, yet the principal time is given up to 
Latin and Greek, as they count 1,200 each ; two, at 
most three, hours are given to French or German, use- 
ful though both languages are, especially the latter, 
to commercial students. German has in fact been 
almost crowded out by the Intermediate system, for 
the maximum of 5,400 for Junior Grade, of 6,000 for 
Middle Grade, and 6,500 for Senior Grade are most 
easily made up as follows : — 


junior Grade. 
Latin, . . 1,200 


Greek, . . 1.200 

English, . 1,200 

Mathematics, 1,100 
French, . 700 

Total, . 5,400 


Middle Grade. 
Latin, . . 1,200 


Senior Grade. 
Latin, . . 1,200 

Greek, . . 1,200 

English, . 1,200 

Mathematics, 2,200 
French, . 700 

Total, . 6,500 


Greek, . 

English, 

Mathemat 
French, 

Total, 

The study of German is therefore often discouraged 
by head masters as not paying, or unnecessary for the 
Intermediate examination. Sometimes no special 
master is provided ; sometimes two or three divisions 
have to be taught in the same hour, and two or three 
hours represent the time allowed to the whole school 
for German. Consequently German is very seldom 
taken up as a subject for Intermediate examination. 
The following is an approximate list of the number of 
pupils presenting themselves for German in 1896 and 

1898, not counting those over-age (boys) : 

Senior Giade — 1896, 


Middle Grade— 1896, 


Prepar. Grade, 1896, 


I consider it a cause for 


regret that Irish schools 

have, not adopted the system of Classical side and 
Modern side, and I believe the Intermediate Board in 
Ireland would greatly benefit education in Ireland if, 
to remedy this defect, they would adopt a double course 
—a Classical one, where Classics would count as hither- 
to, and a Modern or alternative course, where 
Modern languages would count higher than Latin, 
Greek being omitted. [See Part III (2) and (3)]. 
For the Senior course a system of grouping might be 
adopted. [See Part III. (4)]. 

In addition to this it would be beneficial if in- 
spectors tested the teaching in the various schools 
to see that proper attention is paid to pronunciation 
and oral exercises, though too much must not be 
expected in that respect from the pupil, at least as 
(°ng as the hours for Modern Languages are not 
increased. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

1 Propose for Preparatory Grade a qualifying 
III (T)] tl0n 111Stead of tlie competitive one. [See Part 

Hjj'ii 1 U°Po se two separate courses for Junior and 
3 * e Gl 'ade. [See Part II L (2), (3)]. 

[See ParT^tT ea^system of grouping for Senior Grade. 


4. I propose the reduction of authors prescribed in Cerf - 

Modern Languages. [Part IV.]. M A ’’ 

5. I propose inspection of Intermediate schools. 

[See Part IV.]. 

6. I propose the appointment of Sub-Examiners. 

[Part IV.]. 

PART II., Sect I. 

Rules 1-9. 

5. — For alterations proposed. [See Part TIL 
PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(b.) As I suggest a qualifying examination in this 
grade the marks are immaterial. 

(c.) The examination in this grade, as in all the 
others, should test both the industry and the profi- 
ciency of the pupil. The former will be shown in 
the authors prescribed, in which I should like to have 
a more searching examination in a shortened course ; 
also the Grammar paper should partially serve this 
purpose half of the questions should therefore be 
straight Grammar questions, whilst a few may be set 
so as to test the proficiency of the more able pupils. 

In composition and translation ac first sight I should 
be glad if two pieces, one easy, one more \lifficult, 
would be set. This refers to all grades. 

The last German examination paper was far too 
difficult in composition and in translation at sight ; 
failures, 13 out of 40 candidates. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) For this grade I propose two separate courses, 
a Classical one and a Modern one. 

I propose to omit Commercial French, German 
Italian, Spanish, from both courses. I think Spanish 
might be altogether omitted, as so few take it up, and 
very few schools teach Spanish. 

-For the Classical course I should propose: Latin, 

Greek, English, French, German, Italian, Celtic, 
Arithmetic, Euclid, Algebra, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Drawing. The marks assigned mi<dit 
remain as before. 

For the Modern side course I propose : Latin, 
English, French, German, Italian, Celtic, Arithmetic’ 
Euclid, Algebra, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry’ 
Drawing, Book-keeping, Shorthand, Commercial 
English (?). The marks for Latin to be reduced, those 
of French, German, Natural Philosophy, and Chemistry 
to be increased. 

(c.) Same as in Preparatory Grade. In the last 
German Grammar paper there were only two straight 
Grammar question — one of these was badly put. 
Failures, 33 out of 90 candidates. 

The papers for both courses may be the same, only 
the marks assigned different, or different papers 
could be set for each course if preferred. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Same suggestions as in Junior Grade. 

In the last French paper, Grammar question 4tb was 
hard to understand, and question 5 unintelligible. 

The reason why I suggest the abolition of Com- 
mercial French, Commercial German, etc., is 

(a.) That I do not consider a specific commercial 
course part of general education, and as forming part 
of the curriculum of ordinary school teaching I do 
not think, therefore, that it should enter into the 
Intermediate system. Specially commercial subjects 
might be taught in special commercial classes of 
ordinary schools, or in special commercial schools as 
is the case abroad. But they form as little part of 
general education as engineering, law, medicine, etc. 
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the alternative course, 11 rue domu — - 

to accept that proposal, called a commercial course, 
as suggested by some. 

(b.) The special commercial phrases are crammed 
by the pupil in a short period just before the exami- 
nation; At least I have been told so. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

I propose the following grouping instead (the 
details in Mathematics and Natural Sciences I leave 
to experts) : — 

(a.) English, 1,200. 

( 5 . \ Group 1, Classics — Latin, 1,200 ; Greet, 1,200 ; 
total, 2,400. 

Group 2. Modern Languages — French, 1,200 ; 
German, 1,200; Italian, 600; Celtic, 600. Only sub- 


Ion" as the teachers themselves are excluded, only a 
very limited number of men thus qualified can he 
available. Perhaps the Board might see fit to admit 
teachers, at least in those grades which they do not 
teach in the year in which they apply for an appoint- 
ment as examiner. 

The correction of the examination papers might be, 
entrusted to sub-examiners. 

I would suggest that only Intermediate teachers 
should be appointed as such, none of them to correct 
papers of his own pupils. The reasons tor this 
suggestion are the following : — 

1 . The teachers are best qualified for the work. 

2. Though a great additional burden and responsi- 
bility have been thrown on the assistant teachers by 
the introduction of the Intermediate system, very few 


jects counting together 2,400 to be taken up by any of tbem have materially benefited by it. Only a 
pupil. Maximum, 2,40'’. _ . very limited number of them receive any part of the 

Group 3, Mathematics-Two or three sub-divisions. Result Fees ; their salaries, always entirely inadequa^ 


Only maximum of 2,4t)0 allowed to be taken up. 

Group 4, Natural Sciences — As Mathematics. 

The candidate may take up English and any two 
groups ; he must pass in English, one group (2,400), 
aud one subject of another (1,200). 

Or, if/it be thought necessary, a candidate taking up 
the two language groups might have to pass also in 
one Mathematical subject (1,200); one taking up 
Mathematics and Natural Sciences to pass in one 
lan"ua»e (1,200), such marks not to be counted in the 
examination, but only required for pass. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

(A) Course prescribed for Modern Languages. 

I should strongly recommend a reduction of the 


have not increased since, though the schools have 
been largely benefited by the Intermediate grant. 
A great number of them cannot even apply for a 
superintendentship, as, teaching also non-intermediate 
classes, or classes where not all the pupils present 
themselves for the intermediate examination, they 
cannot obtain leave of absence. Unfortunately, the 
position of most assistant teachers in Ireland is so 
unsatisfactory, that it not only entails hardships on 
themselves, but also exerts an injurious influence on 
education. Any amelioration of their position 
would, therefore, not only be a boon to themselves, 
but also benefit education in Ireland. 

If the suggestion of dividing the work between 
examiners and sub-examiners be adopted by the Board, 
I would further suggest that the number of papers 
given to each sub-examiner to correct should be only 
about one-half of what it is at present, that is, only 


authors prescribed. At present the teacher finds it about 50 0 papers instead of 1,000— of course with a 
difficult to get through the course if he has three corresponding diminution of pay. The reasons for 
hours a week at his disposal ; in the two hours a week, this suggestion are the following : — 
which many schools give to a Modern Language, it is j From my acquaintance with examiners, I know 
almost impossible, , unless the backward pupils are at p resen t a conscientious examiner can only 

entirely neglected. Besides, too little time remains for gefc tlivongk the papers in the month prescribed by 
Grammar and Composition — none for oral exercises, working all day and a good part of the night. Even 
I should have been inclined to award fewer marks to so> j, e Cilnno t always do justice to his work, for the 
the (reduced) prescribed author, but feel reluctant to continuous work dulls his faculties and has often an 
do so in order not to spoil the chances of an indus- injurious (I meau temporary) effect on his health, 
trious pupil with only moderate abilities. The exa-mi- t h U s rendering him less fit for his task. A less con- 
nation in the authors prescribed might be more sc i en ti 0 us examiner has consequently too much 


searching. 

Besides, I mi "lit suggest that the author selected 
for Preparatory, Junior, and perhaps also for Middle 
Grade, should be a fairly modern prose author, so that 
the translation could be used as a vehicle for compo- 
sition and conversation. Authors containing archaic 
expressions, such as Florian’s Fables, Uhland s Poems, 
Grimm’s Marchen, I do not consider suited for 
juniors. 


temptation to hurry too quickly over his work. 

2. A greater number of teachers would benefit by 
the arrangement. 

( C .) Inspection. 

I believe it would be very beneficial if inspectors 
were appointed to report on the sanitary and other 
arrangements of the schools, to see that schools air 
supplied with the necessary appliances, that the 
teachers are properly qualified for the work entrus j c 
to them. Especially the teaching of Modern Languages 
and Natural Sciences should be looked after by 
inspectors, as neither of these subjects can be tul > 


(A.) Examiners. 

I think examiners, at least for J unior Grades, ought 
to have a considerable experience in teaching boys 
(or "iris). University professors, however excellent 

thev may be, are therefore not always the best exami- . . 

for bmior uunils It is a pity that those best tested by a written examination, 
able to set the papers, namely, the Intermediate The inspectors should emXuld bl sSSists, 
teachers themselves, are under the present system teaching, and some of them shoulc be > i 

excluded from (Hamming, though I believe it could that they might not only be able to 
he so arranged that this restriction might he removed also to give useful hints and assmtonoe to t 
without injury to the fairness of the examination, and requiring them. I do no. believe houevei 
”th gleat benefit to education in general If this system of inspection will have to be jkep^ up , iot . 

however, is not considered feasible, I should suggest length of tune. If, as 1 ^ope, the ^ * Ql | a |jfied 

that the examiners set the papers, and wihmsmmun that teachers have J? vtonded^ wire 

tn correct them. This arrangement for their work, and if this Bill is extenae > 


be appointed to correct them. This arrangement 
would make it possible to reduce the number of very little, it any, 
examiners setting papers, and this would facilitate some time. 


ispection will be required 
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Name of 
Signatory. 


Description. 


Educational Experience. 


i Head of a school. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I do not think, with the Schoolmistresses’ Associa- 
tion, that a system of inspection is necessary, as I believe 
that inspection could never be fairly carried out unless 
the same inspectin' visited- every school in Ireland 
and made a strictly impartial report (an almost im- 
possible feat to accomplish). Different men have all 
different opinions on all subjects, which is a constant 
complaint of National school teachers who speak of 
their inspectors of being one “ easy,” another “ hard,” 
etc. 

1 do not think, as that Association does, that the 
grades should be lessened, because I think the pre- 
paratory children, according to my experience, are 
quite as competent to write their answers, and do 
their work, as those in the higher grades. 

I do think, with the said Association, that the 
papers set in many cases are too difficult — that the 
examiners selected should be persons who have been 
teachers, and who, consequently, understand better 
the capacities of children— that persons practically 
acquainted with school education should be on the 
Board — that the papers of examination should be 
carefully revised — that questions merely testing 
memory should be avoided — and that in languages, 
translation at sight, and composition should form 
the principal part of the examination. 

I think that examinations must be conducted as 
at present, and cannot suggest any further improve- 
ments than those mentioned above. 


PART II. Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

1 approve of all. those Rules, and the only observa- 
tion I wish to make is in connection with Rule VI., 
that the persons selected should be as already 
stated in the Schedule A — suggestions. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

I think all these Rides fair. 


Christian Brothers in Ireland, The Schools of 
the. 


(Signed on behalf of the Christian Brothers en- 
i'j'ged in Intermediate Education by Rev. Brother 
i'lCHARD A. Maxwell, Superior-General.) 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The practical working of the system established 
1 ''f ™ e Intermediate Education (Ireland) Act, 
‘ * las undoubtedly served useful purposes and 
Produced beneficial effects. There are, however, in 
t systdn itself and in its practical working, defects 
rt tend in no small degree to restrict its benefits 
na t0 mar its usefulness. 
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The following are among the more important ad- Christ iari 
vantages resulting from the practical working of the TM°smioois 
system : — the. 

(1.) It arouses and keeps alive a spirit of public 
interest in the work of education in Ireland. 

(2 ) It requires a high standard of education to be 
maintained in Irish schools and colleges. 

(3.) It enables'" managers of schools to provide 
better appliances and more effective teaching power 
in their respective schools. 

(4.) It trains students to habits of industry, and 
forms in them force of character and fixity of purpose. 

It also puts within the reach of students of the less 
' wealthy class facilities for preparing themselves to 
fill positions of trust and emolument. In doing this 
it accomplishes one of the principal objects intended 
by the promoters of the Act. Viscount Midleton, 
speaking on the Bill during its passage through Par- 
liament, said — “ The Bill would provide that which in 
Ireland was of the greatest possible importance — a 
subsidy for boys of unusual talent who made the best 
use of their time, affording them that opportunity, at 
present much needed, of raising themselves in the 
social scale. He knew an instance in which the son 
of parents in a very humble position and very limited 
means was able, through the small exhibitions 
that at present existed, to obtain everything 
that could be obtained at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and when he last heard of him he was a suc- 
cessful candidate for the public service. That was 
the class of pupils they wanted to assist in every 
possible way, because they were the class from 
which they might expect to get good public ser- 
vants.” 

(5.) It affords parents an impartial and reliable 
test of the capacity and progress of their children, 
and it renders them effective aid and encourage- 
ment, which in many instances could not otherwise 
be procured, in providing for their children an educa- 
tion higher than elementary. Both these purposes 
were in the minds of the framers of the Act. The 
Right Hon. Mr. Fawcett, in commenting on the Bill, 
said- -“His own experience, both as one who had 
been examined and had conducted examinations on 
many occasions, led him to the conclusion that pro- 
perly conducted examinations threw extraordinary 
light upon the individual capacity of the person ex- 
amined.” Mr. Charles Lewis said — “Many parents 
were wholly unable to bear the expense of sending 
their children a long distance, and he thought the 
House might reasonably expect to find somo pro- 
vision for the assistance of poor scholars to enable 
them to travel to distant towns for the purpose of 
being examined.” 

(6.) It impresses teachers with the necessity of fol- 
lowing approved methods m school government and 
instruction, and it provides them with definite courses 
of study for their pupils. 

(7.) It stimulates parents, teachers, and students 
to individual efforts and sacrifices in forwarding the 
work of education. 

Defects . — The defects most perceptible in the work- 
ing of the system are — over-strain on teachers and 
students, a too great tendency to literary subjects, 

•neglect of the teaching of science, inadequate pro- 
vision for Intermediate education. 

(I.) Over- strain on teachers and students. 

The examinations under the Intermediate Board 
like all other competitive examinations, are attended • 
with more or less of strain. Among the causes that 
tend to unduly intensify this strain may be reckoned : 

(a.) The manner in which the results of the exami- 
nations are announced. 

(/>.) The steady increase, from year to year, in the 
difficulty of the papers set at the examinations. 

(c.) The excessive amount of matter prescribed in 
some cases, and the minute knowledge of details and 
of unusual exceptions necessary for answering some 
of the questions given in the examination papers. 
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Christian 

Brothers, 

The Schools of 


(II.) A too great tendency to literary subjects. 

That the existing system is ultra-literary in its 
tendency, and calculated to foster a one-sided educa- 
tion, appears to be evident from the following facts 
and considerations : — 

(a.) Of the total marks allotted to all subjects in 
the four grades 68 8 per cent, are assigned to 
languages and only 31-2 per cent, to all other sub- 
jects. 

(6.) No student is deemed to have passed the ex- 
amination generally in any grade who has not 
passed in at least one other language in addition to 
English. The only additional branch obligatory is a 
mathematical subject. 

At the examinations held last June over 73 per 
cent, of the successful candidates (boys) were ex- 
amined in three or more languages, including English. 

(c.) The Board offers annually to boys nine gold 
medals and over one hundred money prizes to en- 
courage the study of languages, or particular portions 
or languages; except three gold medals for profi- 
ciency in mathematical subjects no similar induce- 
ments are held out for the study of other subjects in 
the Board’s programme. 

Commercial prizes are awarded for general pro- 
ficiency in a course the greater part of which consists 
of languages. . 

(d.) Teachers and students find by experience that 
the marks obtained are usually higher, and the pro- 
spects of passing greater, in languages than in other 
subjects. The percentages of boys who got Honours 
and of those who passed in — (1) Languages, ( 2) Mathe- 
matical subjects, (3) all other subjects, at the ex- 
aminations held June, 1897, are given in the annexed 



Languages. 

Mathematics. 

Other Subjects. 


Percentage of Students who obtained 

Honours, 

51- 

323 

29'. 

Passes, 

297 

359 

38-8 

Total Passed, . 

83-7 | 682 | 67'8 


(e.) The exclusion of all subjects other than 
Languages, three mathematical subjects, and Freehand 
Drawing from the Preparatory Grade practically com- 
pels all teachers and students to begin the Inter- 
mediate course with Languages. Having begun with 
Languages and given two years to the study of them in 
the Preparatory Grade the majority of students very 
naturally continue the study of Languages in the other 
grades. 

(III.) Neglect of the teaching of science. 

That the teaching of Science is being neglected and 
becoming almost extinct in the schools and colleges 
working under the present system of Intermediate 
education is very evident from the reports and pam- 
phlets published annually by the Board. 

At the examinations held last J line, for example, 
only 402, or 6 per cent, of the 6,705 boys who were 
examined passed in any physical science subject or in 
any stage of chemistry. Only 144, or 2 per cent, of 
the boys in ail the grades, passed in this latter most 
useful and interesting science. What is still more 
surprising, only 32 boys, or less than 1 in every 200 of 
those examined, passed in magnetism and electricity. 
That thousands of students, among whom are the 
cleverest and most promising boys in the country, 
those who ought to be best qualified to forward in- 
dustrial and commercial pursuits, to develop natural 
resources, to manage civic aflairs and the like, should 
be unacquainted with the nature of physical forces, 
the uses to which they may be applied, the condi- 
tions under which they can be employed, and the 
means by which they are regulated and controlled, is 


not merelv a matter for regret ; it is an educational 
Grievance that demands an effective and speedy 
remedy. 

The principal causes to which the neglect of the 
teaching of science in Intermediate schools may be 
ascribed are the following 

(a.) The exclusion of science subjects from the Pre- 
paratory Grade. U nless this arrangement be changed 
or modified there can be little prospect of improve- 
ment in the teaching of science in Intermediate schools. 
Even if there were no other influencing circumstances, 
it would still be very unlikely that teachers and 
students, after devoting much time and labour in sur- 
mounting the initial difficulties of other subjects in 
the Preparatory Grade, would, on reaching the higher 
evades, exchange these for science subjects. 

(b.) The mathematical and abstruse nature of many 
of the questions set in science subjects at the exami- 
nations has not tended to encourage the best methods 
of teaching science. The kind of teaching best suited 
to prepare students to answer abstract questions may 
not always be that best calculated to inspire youthful 
minds with a love for natural science, or to cultivate 
habits of exact observation and a taste for scientific 
investigation. 

(c.) The inclusion of the courses in science of the 
lower grades in those of the more advanced grades. 
The wide range over which the courses extend, aud 
the large amount of matter prescribed for them, deter 
many students from taking science subjects in the 
higher grades. 

id.) The inferior position science subjects occupy 
both in the programme and in the working of the 
system. Passing in a science subject, for instance, is. 
not a condition of passing the exammation generally 
in any grade, nor of obtaining any of the exhibitions, 
prizes, medals, or other distinctions awarded in any 
grade. None of the special medals, prizes, or certifi- 
cates awarded for proficiency in particular subjects, or 
portions of subjects, are given for proficiency in any ot 
the science subjects in any grade. A smaller number 
of marks is assigned to science subjects than to most 
of the other subjects. The whole Senior Grade course 
in magnetism and electricity, for example, has only 
the same number of marks as the section “ Composi- 
tion ” in the subject English, or as the section 
« Translation at sight ” in the subject Latin or Greek. 

(IV.) Inadequate provision for Intermediate educa- 

tlC> Contra sting the number for whom secondary educa- 
tion is provided in other countries with the number 
receivin'* it in this country, it becomes very evident 
that tlie° provision for Intermediate education in Ire- 
land is altogether inadequate. 

Lord Spencer’s Committee considered that in W 
“ education higher than elementary ” was required m 
10 boys and 7 girls per 1,000 of the population, 
age limits being 10 and 17. w i s i. 

The Joint Committees, working under the w eisi 
Intermediate Education Act, haye taken rouglUy 
boys and 8 girls, over the age ot 10, per 1,000 of «• 
population, as the number for which they aie pio 
ing schooling. . , . n 

Surely the position ot Ireland tntti respect » £ 
termediate Education ought not to be *»&”> *o “ 
ot Wales. Taking the population ot 1™““ 

4 500,000, aud calculatiug on the very modeia 
of 10 boys per 1,000 of the population, as aw* 

, t ..... o about 45 


of 10 boys per 1,000 ot the popn.awm, ~ ^ 

by Lord Spencer’s Committee, about 45,0.0 ^ 

boys, within the age limits of 10 and 1 I, " 
quire an “education higher than elementary. 
highest number of boys examined any y (|j - 

Board was well under 7,000, or less than one-. ■ ^ ^ 
the number requiring secondary education. ^ 

be regretted that the Act in its practical woiurn 
to reach so large a proportion of those who sliouiu 
receiving Intermediate Education. 
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PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

The “ reforms or alterations in the existing system 
or its general policy and working,” that appear to be 
most needed, are those that would remove or remedy — 
(a) the overstrain on teachers and students ; ( b ) the 
too great tendency to literary subjects; (c) the neglect 
of the teaching of science; id) the inadequate provi- 
sion for Intermediate Education. 

(i.) The overstrain on teachers and students. 

The tendency of all competitive examinations is to 
stimulate to strenuous and persistent efforts with a 
view to surpass others. So long as the exertion and 
the resulting strain are within reasonable limits, the 
competition may serve a useful educational purpose in 
concentrating the attention of teachers and students 
oa definite work, and giving an aim and relish to 
studies. Should the exertion or strain, however, be- 
come excessive either in degree or in duration, the 
competition ceases to be safe and requires to be mode- 
rated. 

The causes that tend to produce overstrain may be 
removed, or their effects lessened by the following 
means : — 

(«.) That the Board cease publishing general “ Lists ” 
of the successful students after the examinations, and 
to give instead private intimation of the “ Results,” 
as far as may be necessary, to managers of schools 
and to individual students. 

(b.) That the examination paper's, in all grades, be 
carefully supervised so as to ensure : — 

(1.) That the papers be properly graduated ; 

(2.) That no marked inequality be allowed to exist 
in the papers in different subjects of the same grade ; 

(3.) That questions on minutias, those of too abstruse 
a nature, and those requiring too much memory work, 
he excluded from the examination papers. 

(ii.) The too great tendency to literary subjects. 
With a view to freeing the Intermediate system 
from its too literary tendency and placing the subjects 
of the curriculum on a footing of some degree of 
equality, the following means are suggested: — 

(1.) To equalize the number of marks allotted to 
the subjects in each of the following groups : — 

(a.) English, Latin, and Greek to have each 1,200 
marks. 

(b.) Modern Languages, Mathematical subjects, 
Science subjects, Commercial English, and Drawing to 
have each BOO marks. 

(c.) Book-keeping, Shorthand, Handwriting, and 
Commercial sections of Modern Languages to have 
each 300 marks. 

(2.) To have in each grade two divisions — a classi- 
cal and a non-classical ; these to be treated equally, 
but independently of each other. There should be no 
competition between them for exhibitions and prizes. 
Students of the classical division — that is, those ex- 
amined in Latin or in Greek, or in both these lan- 
guages, should compete amougthernselves,and students 
of the non-classical division — that is, those not exa- 
mined in either Latin or Greek — should also compete 
among themselves. 

(3.) To widen the scope of the Preparatory Grade by 
the introduction of Elementaiy Physics, Elementary 
Chemistry, Elementary Botany, Practical Geometry, 
Shorthand, and Handwriting. 

(m.) The neglect of the teaching of Science. 

That proper and systematic teaching of Science may 
be rendered more feasible in Intermediate schools 
and colleges, it is recommended : — 

(«•) That the present curricula in Science subjects 
be recast and so modified and graduated as to suit 
them to the ages and requirements of the students. 

(b.) That Elementary Science subjects be introduced 
’nto the Preparatory Grade. 


(c.) That courses in Elementaiy Physics and in CurUtton 
Elementary Chemistry, requiring experimental illus- Th^Sjhoois- or 

tration, begin in the Preparatory', and be continued in tIie - 

the Junior Grade. More advanced courses in these 
subjects should follow in the Middle and Senior 
Grades. 

(d.) That some part of the grant for Intermediate 
Education be allocated to assist managers of schools 
to procure scientific apparatus. The initial expendi- 
ture and the cost of replacing instruments, of provid- 
ing chemicals, <fcc., are quite sufficient to turn the 
balance in favour of subjects that require no such 
outlay and involve much less time and trouble in 
preparing for class. 

(e . ) That a “pass" in a Science subject be made 
alternative with a “ pass" in a language as a condition 
of passing the examination generally. 

(/.) That a special medal and special money prizes 
be awarded, in each grade, foi proficiency in Science 
subjects as is done for proficiency in languages. 

(iv.) The inadequate provision for Intermediate 
Education. 

In order to make the practical working of the sys- 
tem as effective as possible, and to place within the 
reach of the greatest number of deserving students, 
facilities for sharing in the advantages of Intermediate 
Education, the following means are suggested 

(a.) That the minimum age limit for presenting for 
examination be not higher than 12 years. It is very 
desirable that the more talented children be free to 
enter on Intermediate work when they have passed 
through the Primary course. 

( b .) That the exhibitions awarded in the Prepara- 
tory Grade be tenable lor two years. This arrange- 
ment would make it possible for clever students of 
the humbler class to obtain, at least, the benefits of a 
full Junior Grade course. The exhibitions awarded 
in the J unior Grade would be available then to the 
more industrious of them in case they continued at 
school after the age of 16. 

(c.) That the number of students requisite to con- 
stitute a “ centre” be very much lower than at present. 

Students and schools, in small towns and rural dis- 
tricts, should be afforded reasonable facilities for shar- 
ing in the advantages of the Intermediate Education 
Act. 

These suggestions accord with the views of eminent 
Educational authorities in other countries, as is clear 
from the following quotations : — 

Mr. Sadler, in his remai'ks on the Ober-Realsehulen 
of Prussia, says that, Dr. Gropp and those who think 
with him hold that in Prussia “ They (pupils) are 
ready for the lowest class of the Ober-Realschule 
when they have been promoted into the second class 
from the top in the Elementaiy school, i.e., when 
they have been four years in the latter school and are 
10 years of age.” He also mentions that many expe- 
rienced teachers in German Education maintain that 
“ the Primary school ought to be so arranged that its 
curriculum is at once suitable for lads who leave at 
14 and do not go on to the Higher Secondary schools, 
and for those who would leave it at 10 or 12 in order 
to pas3 into a Secondary school.” 

In speaking of the Realscliulen in Berlin he writes : — 

“ The idea of the schools is that boys should enter at 
10 or 12 and leave at 16.” 

Mr. Morant, in his account of “ The French system 
of Higher Primary Schools,” states that “ It is main- 
tained that children who have commenced their edu- 
cation in the public elementary schools must enter the 
secondary school before they have completed the ele- 
mentary school coui'se, which is supposed to be com- 
plete in itself and to be finished within about six 
years from its commencement. In fact, the bifui'cation 
from primary into secondai-y must be made and the 
necessary groundwork of secondary commenced at an 
eai'lier age than 12 or 13.” He adds — “ Some of the 
L 
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Christian Swiss cantons wisely make the close of the child’s 10th 
The Schools ot year the period at which he enters upon the particular 
the. course of higher education.” 

The London County Council Technical Education 
Board, in order to secure the cleverest pupils of the 
elementary schools and to continue their education, 
have provided a system of Scholarships. “ The system 
rests on the broad basis of the award of 600 junior 
county scholarships per annum to pupils under the 
a«e of 13, who have passed an examination in the 
sixth standard of the elementary code. The scholar- 
ships are restricted to candidates whose parents do 
not receive more than £150 per annum, and nearly all 
the scholars are appointed from the public elementary 
schools. The scholarships provide free instruction in 
certain schools approved by the Board, together with 
a maintenance grant averaging £10 a year, and are 
tenable for two years or until the scholar attains the 
age of 14. . . . There are at present (1897-98) 
1,343 junior county scholarships.” 

Without quoting further authorities on the matter, 
it is abundantly evident that the opinion and practice 
of Educationists abroad, as well as the interests of 
education at home, point in the same direction — that 
is, to the necessity of not alone permitting, but of 
even inducing children to enter on the work of Inter- 
mediate education at a much earlier age than 13. 

The raising of the minimum age for presenting for 
examination to 13, is moreover open to serious objec- 
tions on other grounds. It imposes on students of 
that age the necessity of doing in one year work that 
heretofore was quite sufficient for the two years’ 
course. The pressure to which this arrangement ex- 
poses students must tell injuriously not alone on the 
more talented, who are aiming at high places in the 
grades, but also on the less gifted, who have, in one 
year and with but once chance of succeeding, to make 
the abrupt transition from the Primary to the Inter- 
mediate course 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 5. The following additional subjects ought to 
be introduced into the Preparatory Grade : — 

Elementary Physics, Elementary Chemistry, Ele- 
mentary Botany, Shorthand, Handwriting, Practical 
Geometry. (Practical Geometry to form with Free- 
hand the subject Drawing.) 

The same number of marks should be allotted to 
each subject in each of the following groups : — 

(«.) Greek, Latin, English to have each 1,200 
marks. 

(b.) Modem Languages, Mathematical and Science 
subjects, Drawing, Commercial English (including 200 
marks for Handwriting in Junior Grade), to have 
each 600 mai'ks. 

(c.) Book-keeping, Shorthand, Commercial sections 
of Modern Languages, Handwriting (Preparatory 
Grade), to have each 300 marks. 


Rules 15, 16, 17.— These rules should be rescinded. 
They interfere seriously with 

(a.) Proper classification, inasmuch as they require 
that students be advanced to higher classes irrespective 
of their fitness for promotion. 

(6.) The studies of students, by necessitating in 
some cases premature advancement to higher studies, 
or premature termination of school work, owing to 
its becoming unsuitable. 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25. — In case the marks allotted to subjects 
be altered, as suggested under Rule 5, students ought- 
to be allowed to select subjects having a somewhat 
increased aggregate number of marks assigned to 
them. 

In the Preparatory Grade ... 6,000 

In the other Grades ... ... 6,600 

Students electing subjects having the maximum 
number of marks, here suggested, and devoting one 
hour per week of school time to subjects having 300 
marks, two hours per week to subjects having 600 
marks, and four hours per week to subjects having 
1,200 marks, would give a total of 20 hours per week 
of school time to Intermediate work in the Prepara- 
tory Grade and 22 hours per week : in the other 
grades. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rules 36, 38. — These two rules should be combined 
and read as follows : — 

To pass the Examination generally in any grade, 
boys must pass in subjects to which in the aggregate 
not less than 3,000 marks (suggested scale) are as- 
signed in the programme, in which must be included 
the following, viz. : — 

(A.) English. 

(B.) At least one subject from the following 
group : — 

(1) Greek, (2) Latin, (3) French, (4) German, 
(5) Italian, (6) Celtic, (7) Natural Philosophy, 
(8) Chemistry. 

(C.) At least one subject from the following 
group : — 

(1) Euclid, (2) Arithmetic, (3) Algebra, (4) Plane 
Trigonometry. 


PART II., Sect. VI. 


Rules 40-41. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 11. — The minimum age for presenting for 
examination ought not to be higher than 12 years. 
Very many students are ready before that age to 
enter on the work of the Preparatory Grade. By 
having a longer time in this grade, the work could 
be better distributed, and students would be far less 
exposed to pressure since they would have two years 
instead of one, as at present, to finish the Prepai-atory 
Grade course. 


Rules 40, 41 — These two rules should be combined 
and read as follows : — 

In the Junior, Middle, and Senior Grades, students 
shall be deemed to have passed in the Commercia 
Course if they have passed in the following su 
jects : — 

English, Ordinary and Commercial. . 

A Modern Language, Ordinary and Commercia . 

Arithmetic. 

Book-keeping. 

Shorthand. 
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PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

Rule 42.— The publishing of ‘ Li*.ts of the 
Students,” and “Lists of the Exhibitions, Prizes, &c.,’ 
tends to augment the strain common to the Interme- 
diate and all other competitive examinations. Instead 
of publishing these general “ lists,” the Board ought 
to send the “ Results” of the examination of the stu- 
dents of each school or college to the manager of that 
school or college. 


PART II., Sect. VII r. 
Rules 45-50. 


tains an exhibition in a grade, should not be de- Christian 
barred, provided he is eligible by age, from competing t^ Schools of 
again in the same grade. tho. 

Rule 66. — The number of marks requisite for re- 
taining an exhibition, should not be greater than 
1,400 in the Junior Grade, 1,200 in the Middle 
Grade, and 1,000 in the Senior Grade. It is very 
discouraging to a student when, through no fault of 
his, he fails to retain his exhibition. No condition 
should be attached to the retaining of an exhibition 
that would expose an industrious student to serious 
risk of losing it, or that would give reasonable cause 
of anxiety to parents in humble circumstances. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 


Rule 45. — The Preparatory Grade Exhibitions 
should be tenable for two years. This would enable 
talented students of slender means to complete, at 
least, the Junior Grade course, and perhaps to win a 
Junior Grade Exhibition and thus be in a position to 
work through the whole Intermediate course. De- 
serving students would by means of these exhibitions 
be able to prosecute their education without a break 
or without taxing unduly the limited resources of 
their parents. 

A condition ought to be inserted in this rule requir- 
ing a student to whom an exhibition shall be awarded 
to continue at school during the educational year in 
which he obtained or retained the exhibition. The 
Board, in order to give effect to this condition, ought 
to pay one moiety of the exhibition in October and 
the other moiety in the following May. 

Exhibitions, whether tenable for one or for several 
years, have a prospective, not a retrospective purpose. 
They are intended as means to enable students to 
continue their education not as rewards or payments 
to students for past successes in education. 

Rule 50. — A small gold medal ought to be awarded 
for the best answering : — ■ 

(a.) In Science (Natural Philosophy and Chemistry 
taken together). 

(b.) In the Commercial Course (Commercial Eng- 
lish, Commercial section of one Modern Language, 
Book-keeping and Shorthand, taken together). 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rule 53. — Money prizes, similar to those awarded 
for excellence in Composition, should be awarded to 
studeuts who shall have passed the examination 
generally, and shall have obtained the highest marks 
(a) in Mathematics, (6) in any Science subject, (c) in 
Drawing. 


Pules 70-78. 

Rules 72, 73. — Change “ 31st day of May,” at the 
end of Rule 72, and “ 31st day of May,” in Rule 73, 
to “ first day of the Examination.” 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(«•) The course for Preparatory Grade students in 
English, Irish, and Roman History extends, in each 
case, over too long a period. The majority of young 
students are unable in the time at their disposal to 
acquire an intelligent and systematic knowledge of 
all the events and personages that may be deemed 
remarkable in so wide a range of history. A much 
shorter period would furnish abundant materials for 
intelligent study, and expose students less to the 
temptation of over-taxing their memories with a great 
variety of more or less disconnected facts, names, and 
dates. 

(b.) The following subjects should be introduced 
into this grade : — 

Elementary Physics, Elementary Chemistry, Ele- 
mentary Botany, each with 600 marks : Practical 
Geometry, Shorthand, and Handwriting, each with 
300 marks. 

The Practical Geometry and Frfeehand Drawing 
should form the subject Drawing with 600 marks. 
French, German, Italian, Celtic should have each 600 
marks. 

(e.) The examination papers ought to be, as nearly 
as possibl^ of a uuiform standard in each subject and 
from year to year, so that teachers and students may 
have no legitimate grounds of uncertainty or of 
anxiety caused by the uneven gradation of the papers 
of the same year, or by the fluctuation either in the 
difficulty of the questions or in the standard adopted 
in marking the answers. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Rule 64. — The condition, in this Rule, requiring — 
“ That, in each year for which the exhibition is ten- 
able, the student shall pass the examination gener- 
ally in a grade superior to that in which he obtained 
or retained such exhibition in the year immediately 
preceding,” operates unfairly against students who 
obtain exhibitions at an early age, since it obliges 
them under pain of losing their exhibitions — (a) to 
pass through a new grade each year, ( b ) to undertake, 
at an early age, work intended for students of ma- 
turer years, (c) to reach a required high standard in 
advanced work. 

Students should not be placed at any disadvantage 
or be exposed to the pressure and strain of doing 
advanced school work merely because they were more 
successful at the examinations and won exhibitions 
at an earlier age than others. A student, who re- 


PART ITT. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) The amount of literature prescribed in Junior 
Grade English is excessive. The great labour and 
long hours the preparation of it exacts from children 
are not calculated to inspire them with a love for the 
study of English literature. 

Handwriting should form a section of Commercial 
English (in Junior Grade) and carry 200 marks. Few 
subjects are better suited for training pupils to habits 
of carefulness and neatness or more likely to prove 
useful in after life. 

Courses in Elementary Science subjects should begin 
in the Preparatory, and be continued in the Junior 
Grade. This would render it possible for students, 
who have to leave school about the age of 16, to re- 
ceive instruction in such important and practical sub- 
jects as Magnetism and Electricity, Sound, Light, and 
Heat, Gas and Steam Engines, and the like, beforo 
leaving school. 

L 2 
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(ft.) The number of marks assigned to French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Arithmetic, Natural Philo- 
sophy, Chemistry, Drawing, Commercial English 
(including 200 marks for Handwriting), should he 
600 marks each. Book-keeping, Commercial sections 
of Modern Languages should be each 300 marks. 

(c.) The “Examination Papers” in Natural Philo- 
sophy usually contain many questions of an abstruse 
and mathematical nature which tend to encourage 
methods of teaching that, in great part, rob the study 
of natural science of its attraction for young minds, 
and deprive it of its chief educational value, which is, 
to cultivate habits ot accurate observation, correct 
deduction, and a taste for scientific investigation. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(a.) The Junior Grade courses in Natural Philo- 
sophy and Chemistry should not be included in the 
Middle Grade. 

The courses in Science, in all the grades, require to 
be modified and rearranged. 

(ft.) “The number ot marks assigned” to French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Arithmetic, Natural Philo 
sophy, Chemistry, Drawing, should be each 600 
marks. 

Book-keeping, Commercial sections of Modern 
Languages, should be each 300 marks. 

(c.) The “ Examination Papers” set in some of the 
subjects vary considerably from year to year. The 
standard adopted by the examiners in marking the 
answers varies not alone from year to year, but with 
different examiners in the same year. This disparity 
in the marking is often very apparent wheu the 
answer-books in the same subject are distributed 
among different examiners. The unfairness, to some 
students, resulting from this inequality in the mark- 
ing, would, in part at least, be removed if the same 
examiner marked all the answers to the questions in 
the same section of the examination paper. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(a.) Arithmetic and Algebra should form separate 
subjects in the Senior Grade. A good higher course 
in Commercial Arithmetic is at present a want in the 
Senior Grade. 

(ft.) “ The number of marks assigned”fto French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Arithmetic, Algebra, Plane 
Trigonometry, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, should be each 600 marks. 

Commercial sections of Modern Languages should 
be assigned each 300 marks. 


Name of 
Signatory- 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Clancy, Eev. Antony, j 

P.P., Kiilimer. I 
Co. Clare. ! 

(lf8P-lS91) teaching in the 
Diocesan College. Ennis. 
Taught Greek, Latin, Eng- 
lish, French, Arithmetic, 
and Euclid to pupils of all 
grades ; and Celtic, Book- 
keeping. Algebra, Natural 
Philosophy. Chemistry, 
and Drawing to pupils of 
Middle and Junior Grades. 
Was for four years (1890- 
1831) Vice-President of the 
College. 


PART I. (1). 


(a.) The Intermediate Education Act of 1878 
having been passed in order to promote Intermediate 
secular education in Ireland, the system established 
under it ought to have been directed towards the 
promotion of the education of all bona ficle Inter- 
mediate pupils. The actual system, by certain condi- 
tions and restrictions, in practice has excluded, and 
still excludes, an immense number of pupils from all 
benefit, especially in the provincial districts, for whose 
benefit the Act was more particularly passed ; and 
these pupils are precisely those who most need to 
have their education aided. In some respects they 
are worse off' than if the present system had never 
been established. In respect of these, the system has 
been an absolute failure in carrying out the purposes 
of the Act. 

(ft.) The system has in some respects raised the 
standard of education in the schools, as for in- 
stance, in the thoroughness with which some subjects 
have to be and are studied ; in other respects it has 
rather lowered it ; for example, languages have to a 
great extent ceased to be read. 

(c.) The intense rivalry created is to some extent 
unhealthy, in that it puts an immense premium upon 
cram, and in that it leads school managers to tout for 
pupils all over the country. 

(d.) In place of promoting Intermediate education 
by providing teaching power exactly where the pupils 
are who need Intermediate education — in other words, 
iu place of putting education of a high standard with- 
in the reach of those who need it in the various 
districts of the country — it has rather tended to keep 
the provincial schools, on the whole, at a low level, by 
(1) excluding fully half their pupils absolutely and 
entirely from the benefit of the Act. and (2) by 
providing inducements and allurements for drawing 
off from these districts to the metropolitan schools, 
or schools near the metropolis, in which already 
education of a fairly high standard was afforded, and 
which did not so much need the help provided by the 
Act, the pupils of ability and promise, whose efforts 
and attainments, fostered in their own districts by a 
judicious system, would help to raise the standard in 
their own schools, and should re-act upon the other 
pupils of the same schools. Teachers are discouraged 
and disgusted by the low rate of ability on which they 
have to work, and by the absence of brilliant result, 
almost unavoidable in the circumstances. 

(e.) The pupils of middling ability are to a great 
extent crushed out, whereas they ought to be at least 
equally cared for with the more talented pupils. 

(/I) The system has not resulted in inducing parents 
in the country to send their children to Intermediate 
schools at any earlier age than formerly. It is doubtful 
if it would be well for them to do so. No waiter at 
what age a pupil enters an Intermediate school, he has 
a claim on the Intermediate Board to have his educa- 
tion promoted ; and is unfairly treated by being 
excluded from the benefit intended by the Intermediate 
Act either at the beginning, or in. the course oj Ins 
studies.. 

(</.) The extent to which money rewards are given 
to pupils has fostered the notion that education is 
worth labouring for, not as a mental improvement, or 
as a preparation for a calling in life, or as ultimate 
means of obtaining a livelihood, or as a necessai) 
condition for the intelligent discharge of social duties, 
but as an immediate means of making money. 1 ie 
old and high idea is thrust aside that the acquiring 
of knowledge and mental training is in itself even 
sufficient reward for very hard labour. The be ie 
has gained ground that not only must a Board, oi 
somebody, provide education for our youth, but ey 
must be paid in money for allowing themselves o 
taught. 


Practical Working of System. 

(My experience having been confined to boys, 
whatever views I express must be taken as referring 
more particularly to boys.) 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

(a.) All bona fide Intermediate pupils should be 
admitted to the examinations, irrespective ot age- 
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(b.) Limits of age should be set up only in case of 
competition for prizes aud exhibitions. 

(c.) Teachers should be paid Results Fees — (if the 
system of payment by Results Fees is continued) — 
alike for all pupils who pass in subjects in the same 
grade, except that higher fees might be paid for pass 
with honours. 

Id.) Along with written examinations, if such be 
continued, there should be an inspection of all Inter- 
mediate schools whose managers wish to derive 
benefit from the system. Such inspection should be 
with a view to secure at least (1) that languages are 
taught as spoken, not merely written ; (2) that 
Natural Science is taught by the aid of instruments 
and experiments as well as by books ; (3) that 
practically all pupils in the school are prepared in the 
programme ; and (4) that a sufficient staff of teachers 
is employed. 

(e.) Prizes in money and exhibitions should be 
diminished in number, and iD place of them should be 
substituted, to a great extent, medals of gold or silver. 
Mott pupils will work as hard for the distinction of 
a gold medal as for money. 

{/.) Local scholarships should be established, their 
number to depend upon population and local needs. 

((/.) One result aimed at ought to be to make 
Intermediate education cheaper all round. The present 
system makes it cheaper for those who can best afford 
to pay. 

(A.) Every money prize, exhibition, and medal 
should be accompanied with a prize in books. 

(i.) The system generally should be directed 
towards securing rather that efficient teaching is 
available for all pupils of an Intermediate school, and 
that all pupils are efficiently taught, than that a 
limited number of pupils get extraordinary teaching, 
care, and attention. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 5. — The Theory of Music ought to be a subject 
for boys in Junior, Middle, and Senior Grades. 

Rule 7. — An oral examination should be held (say, 
by inspectors), with a view of satisfying themselves, 
at least, that pupils are taught to read languages as 
well as to translate or write them, and that the 
correct pronunciation of modern languages is imparted. 
A pass in any language should be made to depend to 
some extent on the correct reading of it. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 10 should be altered to run thus: — All 
students who have during the educational year pre- 
ceding the date of examination pursued a course of 
study in Ireland, and no other, shall be eligible for 
examination. 

Rule 12 should be altered thus: — Those students 
only shall be eligible for prizes, exhibitions, or medals 
in 1899, iXc. 

Rule 13 should be abolished. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 20. — This .rule might with advantage be 
altered, so as to make it optional for the manager of a 
i school to send, forward to the Board a list of all 
pupils whom he intends to present for examination, 
'accompanied . by a remittance to cover entrance for 

Also, the entrance fee should be lowered to, say, 
one shilling. It might be abolished altogether. 

In place of shall in the last clause of rule, substitute 
may. 

Omit Rule 21. 

Rule 23.- — Alter, thus : — No prize, exhibition, or 
medal, shall be awarded to any pupil with regard to 


whom satisfactory evidence of age does not reach the Clanoy.Rev.A 
Office on or before the 31st March. 

If such evidence reaches the office on or before the 
last day of February, no fee shall be chargeable in 
respect thereto ; but if it reaches the Office any day 
in March, it will not be accepted nor registered unless 
accompanied by a late fee of 7s. 6 d., nor will the 
pupil to whom it relates be eligible for prize, 
exhibition, or medal. 

Rule 24 should be altered on the lines of the 
alteration suggested in Rule 20, and so as to make 
the late entrance fee 5s. instead of 10s. Evidence of 
age should in this case also only be required as a 
condition of obtaining a prize, exhibition, or medal. 

Rule 25. — Insert after “student,” “ or by manager 
of school,” and change “ his ” into “ the students.” 

PART II., Sect. IY. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rule 32. — In the case of languages, a pass should 
be made dependent on a reading knowledge. 

PART II., Sect. YII. f 

Rules 42-44. 

Rule 43. — Alter thus : — Certificates shall be issued, 
on application being made to the Office, to all students, 

&c. 

Rule 44. — Alter as Rule 43. 

The certificates might with advantage be made 
much smaller in size than those hitherto issued. 

PART II., Sect. YIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 45. — Preparatory Grade exhibitions should 
be reduced in value to £15. 

Rule 50. — If my suggestion ( e .) under Part I. (2) 
be adopted, a certain number of medals should be 
awarded for taking high places in the examinations, 
generally ; and then it would be advisable that to- 
every one who obtained a £50 pi'ize, or an exhibition, 
a medal should also be awarded — not necessarily of 
great value — on which should be an inscription setting 
forth that the student to whom it was awarded 
obtained also an exhibition. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rule 52. — A prize in books should be awarded to 
every student who obtains a money prize, exhibition, 
or medal. 

Prizes in books might with advantage be awarded 
to a limited number of students, not certified as with- 
in the prescribed limits of age. Such prizes to be 
2nd or 3rd class only. 

. If this suggestion were adopted, it would necessitate 
a slight change in the wording of the suggested 
altered Rules 10, 12, 23, 24. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 54. — Either the awards for boys and girls 
should not be separate, or the awards to girls should 
be made smaller than the awards to boys, in pro- 
portion to the average number of marks obtained by 
the students of each sex who obtain exhibitions, 
prizes, or medals, respectively. Experience has shown 
that the average of girls is lower than that of boys. 

If the contrary should be the case, then the value of 
the awards to girls shoidd be greater than that of the 
awards to boys. 

Rule 55. — In each grade the number of exhibitions, 

&c., shouldn ot exceed one for every thirty boys, and 
one for every thirty girls, who shall have passed the 
examination generally in such grade; 

Medals might be awarded to as many more; 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 75 should be abolished. 
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some occasional teaching. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

Memorandum on Natural Science. 

I do not feel that I have sufficient knowledge of 
the working of the Intermediate system in regard to 
its effects on the secondary schools of Ireland, to dis- 
cuss in detail the sections set forth in Schedule A. I 
shall, therefore, confine my observations to a memo- 
randum on Natural Science — especially Natural 
Philosophy — in which subject I lia- e acted as an 
examiner for the Board. 

The falling off in the number of students present- 
ing themselves in Natural Philosophy has been a 
noticeable feature of late years. This is probably 
due, in part, to the fact that the taking up of the 
subject a few months before the examination, as a 
makeweight, has not been found to “pay,” and in 
part to the gradual raising of the standard of exami- 
nation, which has told heavily on the Junior Grade. 

In the Junior Grade course the number of ques- 
tions that can he given in a written examination is 
very limited, and the difficulty of avoiding repetition 
in successive years proportionally great. This has 
been found a serious difficulty by the examiners, and 
has led, I believe, to an undue number of pioblem 
questions, and to an increase of severity in the 
numerical questions. Questions of this sort neces- 
sarily develop cramming in the schools, as distin- 
guished from the careful teaching of observed facts 
and principles. My experience has been that a large 
number of students, who have not displayed any know- 
ledgeof thesubject asa science, and have often exhibited 
gross ignorance of elementary principles, have never- 
theless been able to secure a pass mark by being able 
to work out numerical questions on “ Levers,” 
“Falling bodies,” “Specific gravity,” <fcc. 

In the Middle Grade, the answering is, as a rule, I 
think, inferior to that of the Junior and Senior 
Grades. The two questions usually set on the Junior 
course are seldom answered, indicating, possibly, that 
the teaching is not continuous throughout the school 
yeai', so that the imperfect knowledge of the Junior 
Grade students is not brought up to the standard 
necessary to enter on the middle year’s course, or 
that the students have taken up the subject for the 
first time in the Middle Grade. 

In the Senior Grade the students appear to be a 
more selected class, and confined chiefly to those who 
. have developed an aptitude for the subject, or, more 
probably, come from schools in which the subject is 
taught thoroughly — i.e., in the laboratory as well as 
the class room. The answering of the honour 
. students in this grade is often excellent. But I am 
of opinion that the standard of the examination is 
- distinctl}’ too high for the purposes of general educa- 
tion, and should not be maintained unless the students 
..are allowed to specialize in this grade. 

As regards girls. The answering in all grades is 
inferior to that of the boys, and it is evident from the 
style of the answers that learning by heart is mainly 
relied on. 

The preceding remarks apply generally, but it 
would be unjust not to mention that the answering 
in all grades of the higher marked honour students 
is satisfactory, and even brilliant in individual cases. 


This shows that the teaching in some of the schools 
is good, and that under such conditions there would 
appear to be nothing in the nature of the subject 
itself to render it unsuited for students of the a«es 
prescribed by the Board’s rules. 

The course in Natural Philosophy requires, I think 
revision. Av present it is distributed over the three 
grades, in accordance with the customary divisions of 
the text-books — 

Junior . — Properties of Matter, Liquids, Gases. 

Middle . — Sound and Heat, 

Senior. — Light, Magnetism, and Electricity. 

This classification is convenient, but it is in a great 
measure arbitrary, especially as regards order, and in 
fact, the physical conceptions involved in the con- 
sideration of the Properties of Matter (Junior Grade) 
are more difficult than a large portion of the course 
in Heat set for the Middle Grade. The division of 
subjects in the textbooks is traditional, and was not 
framed with a view to the ages and school require- 
ments of a graded secondary education. 

I would suggest that the courses for the thiee 
grades be referred to a small committee of experts for 

The preceding observations open up the larger 
question which lies behind the discussion of details— 
namely, what are the objects to be aimed at in school 
courses of Natural Science 1 

The subject may be considered from two points of 
view : — 

(1.) The amount of positive knowledge, useful in 
after life, to be gained ; 

(2.) Mental training. 

1 am of opinion that up to the age of the Middle 
Grade the amount of useful knowledge, which may 
be considered in the light of equipment for subsequent 
careers, which can be gained in Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry, is comparatively small. But an early 
acquaintance with the range of those subjects may 
have an important effect in determining the bent of 
after studies. 

In Botany, perhaps, a larger concession may be 
made. 

The chief educational value of Natural Science 
appears to me to lie in the second direction — namely, 
as a means of developing and training the faculty for 
observation, and of training the reasoning powers in 
scientific method. 

The change in mental attitude and habit since the 
development of the inductive method, is marked in .ill 
departments of knowledge — not only in Science but 
in History, and classical studies also. I do not know 
any subject so well fitted to train the powers of ob- 
servation, on which all inductive reasoning is founded, 
as Natural Philosophy. The tendency of education 
in Ireland hitherto has been to set up a wall of hoi ks 
between the student and nature. The faculty of ob- 
servation is very active in young children, and, I 
think, everyone must have noticed how it becomes 
dulled and stunted when the school period begins. It 
should be the aim of education to develop and train 
this faculty for observation side by side with the ac- 
quirement of book knowledge. 

For this purpose Natural Philosophy must be 
taught by experiment. To give an example. The 
text-books begin with definitions. Thus we are told 
that “ the mass of a body is the quantity of matter 
contained in this body.” We then learn that when 
one body contains, for the same volume, twice or 
thrice as much matter as another body, it is said to be 
twice or thrice as dense as the other body. And so 
on, we get to atoms, molecules, molecular attraction, &c. 

Now, these definitions are absolutely meaningless 
to the average boy, and, moreover, depend on an 
exact use of language of which he has had no previous 
training. The result is that they are learnt by heart, 
and are so much dead weight in the mind till for- 
gotten. 
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But there is no difficulty in making such defini- 
tions actualities. Take, for instance, three equal 
cubes — one of lead, one of copper, and one of iron. 
Weigh them before the boy, or, better still, make him 
weigh them for himself. The first fact brought out' 
is that they have different weights. Thus his mind 
is critically directed to the observation of a fact of 
which he had casual knowledge from experience. 
Then arises the question, why are their weights 
different; 1 And so he is led on to the discovery of 
m i s, density, gravity, specific gravity, &c. In such a 
method of teaching, book knowledge is made sup- 
plementary to observation, and does not supersede it. 

It has been suggested that the cost of apparatus is 
a bar to experimental teaching. This objection has 
not substance. The apparatus necessary to demon- 
strate the J unior and Middle courses could be pro- 
cured for a ti-ifling cost. In fact, a balance, air- 
pump, spirit-lamp and stand, and a few glass tubes, 
with such contrivances as the teacher could easily 
make as he went along, would be practically sufficient 
for the experimental demonstration of those courses. 
For the Senior Grade, the apparatus would be more 
expensive, but the cost would not involve a large out- 
lay. 

In urging the importance of teaching by experi- 
ment (carried out, as far as practicable, by the 
students themselves) it should be pointed out that not 
only is this a most valuable means of training and 
developing observation, but that it is perhaps the 
only means of furnishing the mind at an early age 
with standards and ideas of accuracy. 

These remarks apply to Chemistry as well as 
Natural Philosophy, and in a lai - ge measure to 
Botany. 

Botany is at present restricted to the girls’ course. 
There appears to be no adequate educational reason 
why it should be excluded from that of the boys. 
Field Botany, including the life-history of plants, and 
involving the consideration of the circumstances of 
soil, light, situation, &c., which determine the. distri- 
bution of plants, offers a valuable means of training 
observation. 

It is a fact that under the present system of edu- 
cation the great majority of children grow up without 
being able to distinguish, even by their common names, 
the trees of their country. 

The distinction which I have drawn as regards the 
aims to be kept in view in the teaching of Natural 
Science in schools, leads, I think, to the conclusion 
that it would be desirable to direct the teaching in the 
first years — that is to the end of the Middle Grade, 
to the objects of developing observation and training 
in method. This will be in itself, as far as it goes, a 
real education, valuable to all students alike, no 
matter what subject may be afterwards pursued ; and 
at the same time furnish a firm basis of preparation 
for such students as may subsequently specialize in 
some branch of science To meet the need of the 
latter class of students, whose aptitudes lie in the 
direction of science, it would be desirable to permit 
them to specialize in the Senior Grade. 

If the view here taken of the educational value of 
Natural Science is accepted, it is worthy of considera- 
tion whether at least one branch of Natural Science 
should not be made a compulsory subject. Also, how 
far the marks given to the Natural Sciences should be 
increased. 

At present the small number of marks allotted to 
these subjects (500) drives them out of the schools. 
But under the present system of written examina- 
tion, and the impossibility, therefore, of securing 
thorough teaching, I do not think that they are 
marked too low, except, perhaps, in the Senior Grade. 
Under a system of examination, however, which 
"■ould secure a more thorough teaching of the Natural 
Sciences, the marks allotted would appear to be alto- 
gether disproportionate to the importance of the 
subjects, and should certainly be increased to 1,000. 

The difficulty of framing an adequate system cf 


examination is, no doubt, considerable in the present Coffey, G. 
case. Two methods appear to me, however, to be 
practicable. In the Secretary’s covering letter of the 
4th July, it is stated that the “general examination 
must for practical reasons be exclusively in writing.’ 

I venture to contest this statement. 

In the Senior Grade the number of students pre- 
senting themselves in Natural Science is compara- 
tively small, and, even under an alteration of the 
programme more favourable to Natural Science, 
would never be unmanageable. It would, therefore, be 
possible to hold a practical examination for Natui-al 
Science, at the chief centres, in at least this grade. 

In the other grades it would be possible to hold 
practical examinations at a given number of centres, 
but this would possibly inflict some injustice on the 
more remote schools (an objection which need not 
apply to the Senior Grade on account of the 
limited number of students). At the same time, in 
so far as the practical examination was within the 
reach of students in the Junior and Middle Grades, 
it would secure thoroughness, and be a positive good 
as far as it went. It would permit the teaching of 
Natural Science to be developed on a rational basis 
in the chief centres of population, and to be marked 
accordingly, whereas under the present system the 
subject is of comparatively little educational value, 
and is necessarily heavily handicapped as to marks. 

The other way out of the difficulty, one which, per- 
sonally, I should prefer, is inspection. The objections 
made to inspection in the recent correspondence on 
the Intermediate system in the Daily Express are, I 
think, greatly exaggerated. Inspection has been 
adopted by the leading countries in education, and I 
have no doubt that if the question were approached 
with a desire to find a solution in that direction, a , 
workable scheme could be easily framed. 

Inspection would secure : — 

(a.) That the schools were properly equipped fer - 
tile teaching of the subject. 

( b .) That the students had some practical ac- - 
quaintance with the instruments, and were able to - 
make simple experiments. (It would be part of the 
Inspector’s duty to test this.) 

(c.) That the teaching was not confined to book- 
work. (This follows from b, but the inspector would 
also hear a class taught.) 

No school should be allowed to receive Results 
Fees on a written examination which had not first 
satisfied the inspector in the above respects. Ap- 
parent difficulties in the working of inspection will be 
largely removed, when it is taken into consideration 
that under a system securing thorough teaching it 
would be possible to raise the marks allotted to the 
Natural Sciences from 500 to 1,000, and thus give 
them a legitimate place in the school course ; so that 
they would be taught continuously throughout the- 
school year as part of the regular class work of the 
school, and not, as it is to be feared in too many 
school at present, taken up as an extra subject, to 
which only a very limited attention is paid. 

The suggestion that “ Result Fees ” should be 
dependent on inspection, raises the larger question of 
the abolition or modification of the “ Result Fee ” 
system, and substitution of inspection and grants._ 

For the reasons stated at the beginning of this . 
memorandum, I have desired to confine it to the sub- 
ject of Natural Science, and do not feel called on to- 
enter on the larger question, further than to express 
my personal feeling that the best opinion in educa- 
tional matters seems to be tending in the direction of 
the inspection system, and the substitution of grants 
for Result Fees. 
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aforesaid subjects. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

Whatever advantages the Act of 1878 has conferred 
upon Intermediate secular education in Ireland are 
mainly the creation of those to whom the practical 
working of the Act has been entrusted from the 
beginning ; whilst the evils, which have come to 
the birth since the Act has been in operation, owe 
their genesis almost solely to that rigidity in the 
wording of the Act, which from the outset has left 
its executive powerless to effect such changes in its 
provisions as time and slow-maturing experience might 
have discovered to be needful. Not that it has re- 
quired the lapse of two decades to discern the inade- 
quacy of these provisions to the realization of the end 
which the Act had in view. But certain mischievous 
effects, which at the passing of the measure there 
were some who foresaw would attend its working-out 
in practice, have at length become so glaring, as to 
■demand, and with no uncertain voice, alterations in 
the provisions of the enactment. 

The evils to which I refer appear to me to have 
arisen from four causes: — First, from the financial 
necessity imposed upon your honourable Hoard of con- 
ducting the examinations exclusively in writing ; 
secondly, from the policy, promoted by the Act, of 
payment of Results Fees to “ managers of schools ” 
exclusively, thirdly, from the lavish distribution, 
sanctioned by the Act, of largesse to successful students; 
fourthly, from the extent and nature of the programme 
of studies, even as at first formulated. Of these causes 
the first three are ingrained in the Act ; the last is, I 
fear, aseribable to the framer of the initial programme. 

These four causes, though in theory they are inde- 
pendent forces, have in practice been found to possess 
a wealth of magnetic attraction for one another ; and 
it is the potential energy of these forces acting in 
combination, which, I submit, first supplied a bait of 
sufficient fascination to convert too many “ managers ” 
into mere makers of money, too many of our children 
into mere automatic machines for the making of the 
money, and too many of our “ schools ” into cram- 
shops, wherein the raw material is produced, from 
which the money is made. 

“ How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done ! ” 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Having thus premised, I beg to submit my convic- 
tions to your honourable Commission in the following 
form : — 

I am convinced — 

I. — That the requirements of Intermediate secular 
education in Ireland cannot be adequately satisfied, 
until such changes are effected by the legislature in 
the provisions of the Act of 1878, and such financial 


increment of the resources at the disposal of the In- 
termediate Board is granted by Parliament, as shall 
efficiently secure the junction of oral with written 
examinations, as tests at once of sound teaching — as 
distinguished from “ cramming,” and of sound educa- 
tion — as distinguished from the undigested, because 
indigestible, assimilation of learned lumber. 

II. — That, while not objecting either to the prin- 
ciple or to the policy of payment of Results Fees, the 
payment of these fees to “managers of schools" 
exclusively is unjust in principle, provocative of unrest 
among assistant teachers, and absolutely disastrous to 
the very purpose which the Act of 1878 was passed 
to realize, namely, “ to promote Intermediate Educa- 
tion in Ireland.” 

HI. — That the system created by the Act of 1878 
of “ providing for the payment of prizes and exhibi- 
tions ” is false in principle, inconsistent and immoral. 

IY. — That the programme of studies has been from 
its inception too extensive, too ambitious, unwieldy. 

I beg respectfully to present my views and sugges- 
tions upon these and other points, under their 
respective headings. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 5. — Speaking generally, although the Pro- 
gramme of Examination Studies is admirable in itself, 
that is to say, in theory, in practice I believe it to be— 

(1.) Unwieldy : — (a.) 1 can easily conceive the pos- 
sibility of a breakdown of the official machinery in 
Hume-street, in the attempt to cope with and master 
the huge task of the examination-weeks. Be this as it 
may, (b) it can hardly be disputed that the Programme 
is too cumbersome for the aforesaid task to be fulfilled 
with reasonable despatch. The publication of the 
“ results ” a fortnight sooner were a thing to be 
desired. The tempus otiosum is much too long both 
for students and for assistant teachers. Whether it be 
too long for “ managers ” — id viderint sapientiores. 

(2.) Too Extensive : — To my mind there are too 
many subjects, and too much of almost every subject. 

(3). Too Ambitious : — The Intermediate curriculum 
appears to encroach in several particulars upon the 
domain of university studies. Such encroachment 
seems foreign to the very title of the Act of 1878. 

I enlarge upon (2) and (3) under Part III, 

Rule 6. — The difficulty of constructing suitable 
examination papers, which, in their way, ought to be 
works of art, evenly balanced and perfect in every de- 
tail, is much increased by the too frequent absenteeism 
of examiners from the Committee meetings. So far 
as my experience extends, it sometimes happens that 
two out of five “ selected ” examiners form a quorum, 
and that too, at the initial meeting while some never 
appear at any. I need not dilate upon the unsatisfac- 
toriness of this proceeding. If a “selected ” examiner is 
unable — save under the legitimate plea of illness— or if 
he is unwilling to attend, he has no right to devolve his 
share of the work find of the responsibility upon 
his colleagues, who are not better paid than him- 
self. I would suggest, therefore, that to the test ques- 
tions asked of examiners previously to entering on 
their duties, another be added : — 

“Are you able and do you promise to attend all 
such necessary meetings with yonr colleagues, as the 
Board may give you timely forewarning of ? ” 

I consider ten days’ notice ample even for those who 
reside at a considerable distance from Dublin, and 
whose travelling expenses are defrayed by the Board 
Rule 7. — This rule, in my opinion, lends itsejf to 
cram, not indeed per se, but viewed as in alliance wit h 
the three forces aforementioned. What is “ cram ■ 
—If I were asked for a definition of this creation of a 
century of rapid living, I might say : — 

« Cram” is the art of combining the minimum ot 
teaching with the maximum of learning, so as to secure 
two objects simultaneously, viz., Results Fees an 
intellectual atrophy. 

Of cram behold “ the be-all and the end-all. 
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To exorcise this evil spirit from our Intermediate 
schools I would propose ; — 

(1.) That a division — not necessarily a bisection — 
be made of each one of certain of the subjects assigned 
to the several grades in the annual programme. [I 
would limit the subjects so divided to Greek, Latin, 
English, French, and Pure Mathematics.] 

(2.) That of these subdivisions, either the easier or 
the shorter, at discretion, be made the subjects of an 
oral examination in school centres of not less than 
thirty students, such examinations to range over the 
months of December to March inclusively and to be 
conducted by the examiners appointed for the year. 

(3.) That such oral examinations include (a) accu 
rate reading from the authors prescribed ; (/3) English 
and French Dictation; (y) a short conversation in 
French with the examiner in French — to be based, at 
discretion, on the book or books prescribed for such 
oral examination ; (3) Blackboard demonstration in 
the branch of pure Mathematics. 

(4.) That the sum-total of marks be allocated evenly 
between the oral examination and the written. 

(5.) That at such oral examinations, the examiners 
act as Inspectors of teaching method and school work 
generally, and that their certificated report determine 
— at least in pare — the amount of the Results Pees 
payable to managers of schools (and their assistant 
teachers). 

(6.) That the other subdivision of the aforesaid 
subjects, along with the subjects not forming part of 
the oral examination, be, as heretofore, the subjects of 
the written examination. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 29. — The difficulty which examiners experi- 
ence of tracing home undue collusion between students 
at the written examinations, might be minimized, if it 
were possible or if it were convenient to issue to the 
students of each and every centre admission cards of 
consecutive notation for that centre. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rules 45 to 49. — The policy to which these rules re- 
late I have already adverted to, as furnishing, if my 
view be correct, one of four forces, which, by mutually 
acting and re-acting upon one another, have emascu- 
lated the Intermediate system of secular education in 
Ireland, and deprived it of much of its power to achieve 
the noble end for which it was established by law. 

I submit that this policy is (1) inconsistent 
in theory ; (2) false in principle, and (3) an incentive 
to juvenile vice. 

(1.) Inconsistent in theory: — The schoolmaster is a 
producer ; he produces, or is supposed to produce, 
serviceable citizens. The State, benefiting hereby, ,is 
willing to pay him for his production. But why 
should the State, any more than the individual, be 
expected to pay twice for the same commodity! 

(2.) False in principle : — Why should a student 
he paid for doing his duty 'f Or, in other words, is 
this poor isle of ours to be deemed fit breeding-ground 
for successive generations of prigs 1 

(3.) An incentive to juvenile corruption : — This is 
more especially noticeable in the larger towns, where 
immoral literature is broadcast. The policy of paying 
large sums of money, directly to students , just at that 
period of their lives when the passions are leaping 
into activity, is a policy which I for one decline to 
advocate. 

I do not think any hardship would be felt at the 
total abolition * of exhibitions and large money prizes, 
or that a new departure in this regard would render 
the Intermediate system unpopular. An Intermediate 
generation evolves itself in four years. The Prepara- 


tories of 1900 will in 1903 have made their exit as 
seniors. By that time, to those who have never tasted 
the Dead Sea fruit, the old regime 'will be but a 
tradition. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rule 52. — I would award an increased number of 
Book prizes, a few of which might consist of healthy 
. fiction. 

Rule 53. — I would award an increased number of 
gold medals, in lieu of money, and would add to the 
lists of subjects named — Shortha/nd. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rules 70 to 78. — Against the general policy of pay- 
ments by Results Fees I have nothing whatever to 
allege ; far from it. But the working out of the 
policy I venture to consider one-sided and against 
equity, which is the correction of the written law, and 
which tempers its rigidity. 

The letter of the Act of 1878 provides for the pay- 
ment of these fees to be made to “managers of 
schools.” There are three parties pecuniarily interested 
in the governmental grant, viz., managers, students, 
and assistant teachers. Quite apart from considera- 
tions of justice as between man and man, it seems 
little consonant with the spirit of the Act of 1878, 
that of these three, the assistant teachers should be 
left entirely out of reckoning in the allotment of the- 
State gratuity. As the present policy is carried out,., 
the manager of a school may well afford to act the 
mere role of an overseer ; while the assistants, who, 
bearing the burthen of the day and the heat, do yeo- 
men’s share of the State service, receive for their pains 
not one penny-piece of State money, but are left to the 
manager’s “ kindly consideration,” that is to say, in 
only too many instances, to the wretched pittance of 
salary, which represented the unit of teaching value 
before the Act of J 87 8 was passed or dreamed of. 

I have said, not without reason, that this iniquitous 
inequality in the existing partition of yearly profits 
— for knowledge is a commodity and has, or ought to 
have, a marketable value — is out of keeping with the 
spirit of the Act, however it may accord with the 
letter. For it should not be forgotten that during the 
debates on the Bill, one of the arguments of its ad- 
vocates was, that it would gradually create a body of 
well-equipped and skilled teachers, who, lured by the 
emoluments and rewards that were to accompany the 
new order of things, would adopt teaching as a profes- 
sion, instead of, as heretofore, using it as a makeshift 
till something better turned up. Has the measure in 
its operation, risen to the height of this grandiloquent 
surmise 1 Alas 1 The golden vision of the days of 
’78 is now but the shadow of a dream. A new order - 
of things came with the passing of the Act, it is true • 
but the assistant teacher of to-day might with perfect 
truth parody the poet’s words, in this wise : 

“ The New order changeth, yielding place to Old.” 
For the assistants of ’98 are on no higher footing of 
competence and social status than their predecessors of 
’ 78 . 

How far and in what direction this state of things 
has affected the teaching methods and the teaching 
quality of Irish Intermediate schools, it is easy to 
conceive and useless to discuss. But perhaps I shall 
be pardoned for asking a question, even at the risk 
of its appearing a far-fetched and fantastic illustration. 
If Irish students of the past generation had proceeded 
to the profession of physic in the same spirit and with 
the same motives as other Irish students have durin«- 
the same period proceeded to the “profession” of Im 
termediate teaching, i.e., to get out of it as soon as 


* Except of course, in the case of money prizes arising out of testamentary bequests. 

M 


Colclough, J. D. 
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Colclough, J. p. possible, using it merely on a temporary vantage- 
ground from which to ascend to a career — what 
would be the condition of our hospitals at present. 

I beg, therefore, to record it as my conviction that 
any future legislative enactment upon the subject of 
Irish Intermediate education which ignores the 
legitimate claims of the assistant teachers to a share 
in the “ Results ” of their labours, ipso facto negatives 
the reason of its very existence, fixes its fate and seals 
its own doom, inasmuch as an enactment of such a 
character will have in it the seed of its own disin- 
tegration. 

In the event of legislative alteration of the pro- 
vision of the Act in the direction which I have been 
contemplating, the working out of the alteration 
would be at the discretion of the Board ; but I would 
respectfully suggest that out of the Results Fees at 
present payable to managers exclusively, not less than 
J%5 per cent, on honours students and not- less than 15 
per cent, on pass students be deducted for payment 
to assistants (other than managers) subject to the 
conditions and rates as set forth in -Rules 74 under 
, section 12 of the Board’s Rules. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

I would omit Algebra, and give only the First 
Book of Euclid. 

I would introduce Shorthand. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

A similiar stricture [Part III (3)] applies, I think 
— though, perhaps, not quite to the same extent — to 
the ratio of breadth and difficulty, as between the 
Senior Grade course and First Arts pass. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

With regard to the very admirable selection of 
authors which the honourable Board of Intermediate 
Education put upon their programme yearly, 1 beg, 
with great respect, to offer a remark. It is not easy 
to see the educational value of mutilations. By 
“ mutilations ’’ I mean such works as “ Scenes from 
Alcestis,” “Scenes from Medea,” Jic. In these books the 
plays are mutilated by the excision of the Choral 
Odes. If the Chorus was of the very essence of Greek 
Drama, which grew out of it, why sacrifice the 
essential 1 A student gains but vague conceptions, if 
lie gain any at all, of what a Greek Play really was 
from emasculations like these. If the Choruses are 
considered too difficult for Middle Grade (which I 
take leave to deny), why give the Play at all '! If 
they are nob, why give the “ Scenes.” In point of fact, 
pace Mr. Sedgwick, they are not scenes, the lyric parts 
being vital to the “ scenes ” even in Mr. Sedgwick’s 
sense of the term. 


PART III. (2).. 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

I would omit Italian and Spanish not only from 
this, but from every grade, my reasons being : — 

(1.) They seem more congenial with university 
studies. 

(2.) They are taken up by compartively few. 

(3.) They are seldom persevered with after 
leaving school. 

(4.) More would take up French. 

N.B. — But I would retain Italian and Spanish in 
jfclie commercial courses. 

Drawing is a luxury 7 of the few ; Shorthand is-- fast 
becoming a necessity of the many. I would reverse 
the marks and give 500 to Shorthand and 300- to 
Drawing. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

The Middle Grade course is, in many subjects, 
practically identical with that of the Pass Matricula- 
tion of the Royal University, and, as- a whole, covers a 
far wider field of study and one of incomparably 
greater difficulty. It is not easy to divine the reason 
of the discrepancy, unless “ secondary ” and 
“ university ” education are merely names, conveying 
no differentiation of progress or of purpose. There is 
a flaw somewhere, though it may not lie on the 
Programme of the Intermediate Board. 

Why should a secondary system of education, such 
as the Intermediate purports to be, even so much as 
seem to usurp any of the functions of a university % 
Conversely 7 , why should university tests be less dis- 
cursive, less searching and less difficult than those 
applied by a system, which — at any rate in theory — 
does not contemplate that its students will proceed 
to university degrees, a thing which the vast 
majority never do — indeed cannot do 1 

Either the earlier courses of the Royal require 
levelling up or the Middle and Senior Grade courses 
of the Intel-mediate require levelling down. I in- 
cline to the latter view. There is yet another con- 
sideration. Surely for those students who are able 
to proceed to. the higher studies of the Royal, the In- 
termediate should afford “ a stepping-stone to higher 
things,”’ not a facilis descensus. 


Cole, Grenville A. J., 


Professor of 


Educational Exp 


Was educated under Dr. E 
A. Abbott at the City of 
London School, where 
English Literature and 
Classics predominaied. 
Sciences (Chemistry. 
Physics, Physiology) were, 
however, taught to every 

ho was about 12 years 
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Royal School of Mines. 

paratory" school in Sutton, 
Surrey, for oney ear, teach- 
ing general subjects, ar.d 
introducing Physical 
Science. 

I then acted as Demons! la- 
tor in theGeological Labor- 
atory of the Royal College 
of Science, London— then 
called the Normal School 
of Science and Uo,a! 
School of Mines— for i2 
years, meeting some hun- 
dreds of teachers in 
Elementary Schools. 

Have been for eight years 
Professor of Geology in t lie 
Royal College of Science 
for Ireland. 

Have thus taught Science 
for twenty years. 

I have also acted as Assis- 
tant Examiner for the De- 
partment of Science and 
Art as follows 

1878 to 1898, annually in 

iPhystogrtuthy.^nn^jiy , n 
Geology. 

And as sole Examiner in 
Mineralogy in 1898. 

I have also been External 
Examiner in Geology in 
the University of Cam- 
bridge and the Victoria 
University. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

It is shown by the annual figures that the number 
of pupils learning Chemistry and Physics— the two 
sciences of fundamental importance — is steadily de- 
creasing. This seems to me the direct result of the 
system as now established. Effective teaching in 
science depends on effective apparatus and expen- 
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mental practice. So long as marks are awarded on 
the results of written examinations in these subjects, 
without practical examinations and without inspection 
of the classes during their work, the results must be 
unsatisfactory. At present the virtual extinction of 
science-teaching in Intermediate schools seems only a 
matter of a few years. The result already is that 
secondary education appears to be, in Ireland more 
restricted in its scope aud more purely literary than 
in any other civilised country. Itis no longer possible 
to regard a knowledge of natural science as of purely 
technical importance, and as a thing to be acquired 
only by a few individuals in later life. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

The system of payment by results, so far as those 
results are judged by examination only, has been 
rejected very generally in favour of payment on a 
joint system of examination and inspection. I believe 
that payment by the results of mere examination is 
absolutely injurious, and destructive of any in- 
dividuality of teaching. Rather than continue such a 
system, T should prefer to see the schools reported on 
simply by qualified inspectors ; but a central system 
fo examination naturally keeps a good control upon 
the scope and standard of the teaching. 

No inspector should be expected to report on the 
whole work of a school ; but, in every district that 
might be established, there might be one inspector for 
mathematical subjects, one for literary and linguistic 
subjects, and one for general sciences. If the districts 
were made large, the duties of each inspector might 
with advantage be further limited — e.g., one for 
ancient, and one for modern languages. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Suggested alterations in Rule 5, dealing with 
subjects of examination and scale of marks, appear 
under Part III. 

Rule 7. — If sciences, other than mathematical, are 
to be taught, this rule must be omitted. The results 
of practical examinations can of course be sent in in 
writing ; and in a few subjects, such as the “ Physio- 
graphy ” course of the Department of Science and Art, 
examinations may be entirely written, and yet may 
be so framed as to require the previous observation 
of experiments. It is difficult, however, in such 
cases to be sure that the “ experiment” described has 
not been “ got up” out of a book. 


PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

No observations. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 48.— Could the holding of the £50 prizes be 
made conditional on the money being expended 
(i.) by attendance at some course of collegiate or 
advanced* instruction, to be proposed by the prize- 
winner and approved by the Commissioners, or (ii.) 
by entry on some course of foreign travel, for the ex- 
press study of a modern language, or an art, or scientific 
observation, or with any similar educational object, as 
may be proposed by the prize-winner and approved by 
the Commissioners 1 

I do not think that any money prize should be made 
unconditionally. In the lower grades, I presume that 
in most cases the money goes as school-fees for subse- 
quent courses. 

Rule 49. — I should suggest somewhat similar con- 
ditions as in Rule 18 above, but omitting “ foreign 
travel” on account of the smallness of the sum. 

Rule 50. — The money prizes of £4 should be ex- 
pended on educational books or apparatus. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rule 51.— These prizes of £10 should have some 
conditions attached, such as that the money should be 
spent on an educational course, or on books or apparatus. 

Rule 53. — Similar restrictions should be imposed as 
above suggested. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

No observations. 

PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

No observations. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

A recasting would be necessary here, if the pay- 
ment by results were modified by the reports of in- 
spectors made at various jieriods throughout the year.. 

PART II, Sect. XIII. 

Rules 79-86. 

No observations. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

No observations. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

No observations. 

PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

No observations. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

No special observations. I fear the time has not 
come to make knowledge of some natural science com- 
pulsory ; but this will practically be effected if the 
niarks for such science subjects are increased, and if 
the number of such subjects also becomes increased, as 
suggested later. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

No observations. 


PART III (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

If Geography is to be included as a branch of 
“ Euglish,” the total marks for English require raising, 
so as to make it the predominant group of subjects. 
I agree that Geography should remain compulsory ; 
but it seems no more an “ English ” subject than 
Chemistry. If “ English and Geography” must be 
kept together, they might head the list with 1,500 
marks. In any case, I fancy “ English” should stand 
first, above Greek and Latin, as it does on page 12. 
My suggestion is to equalise Greek, Latin, English^ 
French, and German at 1,000 each, and give Geography 
a separate 300 ; making it still compulsory (with 
English) on page 12. 

Whatever occurs as regards Geography, I am very 
strongly of opinion that French and German should 
have, at the least, equal marks with Greek and Latin. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Remarks on [Part III. (1)], regarding Geography 
apply here. Greek, Latin, French, and German should 
receive equal marks, Commercial French and German 
remaining as extras. A pupil could then actually 
M 2 
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secure more marks by taking French and Commercial 
French than he could by taking one classical language. 
This I regard as desirable, since a knowledge of 
French affords practically as good a clue ss Latin to 
the “Latin” words in our own language, while it is 
infinitely more serviceable in appreciating the life and 
letters of the present day. 

In any case, English should head the list, as on p. 

12, so as to avoid the effect of importance, given by 
the present order, to the two purely classical languages. 

I should remove Botany from this grade,* so as to 
direct more attention to Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy, and raise the marks of each of these to 
700. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Remarks on previous pages as to Geography apply 
generally here. I should again strongly urge the 
equalisation of marks for Greek, Latin, French, and 
German. 

In this grade, when languages have already been to 
some extent studied, natural sciences might be made 
more prominent. I should raise Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry to 700 each, Botany to 600, and insert 
Botany also in the boys’ curriculum. In a country so 
largely dependent on agriculture, Botany, taught from 
specimens and growing plants, should be of general 
advantage, apart from its mental value. 

I should insert Hygiene (which includes elementary 
Physiology) as a science subject with 600 marks, both 
for boys and girls. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

'Remarks as to languages, previously made, apply 
here. Also as to Geography. The marks for natural 
• sciences seem here amazingly low. At this age a 
pupil may surely be looking forward to his career, and 
might prefer natural science to letters or mathematics. 
By taking Euclid and Trigonometry, 1,300 marks may 
be gained. I should raise Natural Philosophy and 
- Chemistry to 900 or 1,000 each, and endeavour to 
have them practically taught. Botany (for boys as 
well as girls), Physiology , Zoology, and Geology , would 
form four desirable subjects, of course optional, at 700 
each. I regard it as fatal to the position of natural 
science in Ireland that Trigonometry, a branch of 
mathematical science, should at present receive 700 
marks, and the whole Chemistry of the Senior Grade 
only 500. A larger choice of other sciences, as above 
hinted, would seem useful. 


(IRELAND) COMMISSION. 

PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

In my opinion, the present system — while having 
its necessary disadvantages — has not deserved one 
tithe of the abuse to which it has been subjected. 
From my own personal experience, I can only speak 
of its value as a preparation for the University. I 
could mention otf-hand numbers of students whose 
successful, and in many cases brilliant, career, began 
in the Intermediate. Indeed, four (if not more) of 
the recently elected fellows in T.C.D. were exhibi- 
tioners in the Intermediate. Consequently, I do not 
think that any change should be made in -the general 
character of the examinations — at least from a 
University standpoint. 

However, experience leads me to again lay stress 
on a point which I will mention hereafter, viz. : that 
the character of the Classical papers could easily be 
improved. I will also return to it afterwards in 
Part IV. 

PART L (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

(1.) That teachers should have the preference in 
the appointing of superintendents, and that no out- 
side influence should procure the appointment of 
others before them. They are not too well paid as a 
class as it is. I may say, that I myself have had 
eight and a-half years’ experience as a teacher, and 
have applied at various times for an appointment 
(sending in excellent testimonials), but uniformly 
without success. 

(2.) In case it was found that a particular subject 
or branch of subjects was being neglected, or that tire 
percentage in it was lower than the average, I would 
at once conclude, not that the teaching was at fault, 
but either (a) that the papers were too stiff, or (b) 
that the marks assigned to the subject were too few, 
and would make changes accordingly. 

(3.) That— before making changes in rules— the 
advice of the Schoolmasters’ Associations, and the 
“Association of University and Intermediate 
Teachers ” should at least be asked. 

(4.) Thai “exhibitioners” should receive bronze 
medals. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Ride No. 2. — That the date of examinations should 
not be earlier than the latter end of June. The 
present (earlier) date is not convenient for the 
summer vacation. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 
Rules 32-35. 


Educational Exporiei 


and University 


(1.) Inlermediate Educa- 
tion in Weslev College, 
Dublin, from 1882 to 1889. 

(2.) Assistant Classical 
Master in Ratlnnines 
School (Dr. Benson) for 
five and a-half years, 
during most of which 
I taught Intermediate 
Classics. 

(3.) Assistant Classical and 
English Masicr (of Senior 
and Middle Intermediate 
Classes) in Grammar 
School, Drogheda. 

(•1.) Classical Teacher in St. 
Stephen’s- green School 
(Mr. Strange way's) for the 

teaching Intermediate 


Rule No. 32 A. (a.)— As a candidate may be pre- 
vented from passing in any grade, owing to a caprice 
of the examiner in English Composition, and there- 
by much undeserved hardship inflicted, I would 
suggest— 

(1.) That rule 33 be extended to English as 
well as the other languages. 
or (2.) That English Composition be made a sepa- 
rate subject, and that only honour marks 
in it count towards exhibitions or prizes, 
but .that a pass is not necessary for a 
general pass in the grade. 

or (3.) If the rule is to remain unchanged, that the 
examiner should remit to the Board such 
compositions as he may deem undeserving 
of a pass mark, and that these should be 
again examined by one or more indepen- 
dent persons to be selected by the Board. 
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PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

42.— (1.) That the results each year be declared on 
a fixed day early in September. 

(2.) That the old system of printing pass and 
exhibition lists together should be reverted to. 

(3.) That the publication be simultaneous in 
Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

50. — That where the examiners deem sufficient 
merit has been shown, the “runners up” for the 
small gold medals in the various subjects should be 
granted silver medals. 

That silver medals for 1st place in Greek and Latin 
(separately) should be granted as of old. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

53. — (1.) That the number of prizes given in Co m " 
position should be increased. I would suggest giving 
them to all who exceeded a certain percentage. 

(2.) That the value of Composition prizes should be 
graduated according to marks received. 

(3.) That the marks gained should be printed. 

Anything that would tend to improve the standard 
of Composition in the different languages is to be 
greatly desired. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

57. — That the rule hold good, but that the original 
marks and original gross total should be printed in 
lists, and that the net total should be printed in an 
additional column. I believe this was the rule 
originally. 

PART IT., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

7 4. — (a.) That instead of a sliding scale a fixed bonus 
be given for each pass. 

(b.) That this fixed bonus be increased by extra 
Result Fees for honour marks, as according to rule 7ib. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

I would suggest in Classics : — 

(1.) That there should be no author set, i.e., that 
the translation should be all unseen and of 
course easy, 

(2.) That if this were impracticable, that in Latin 
Caesar should be the only prose author set, 
of course varying the course each year. 

(3,,) That the part of the paper devoted to Grammar 
and Composition should be enlarged — for. 
example, give nothing in the morning paper 
except Grammer and Composition. This 
would, of course, necessitate shortening the 
rest of the paper, but would ensure the 
candidates receiving a better groUnd-work. 

(4.) That the character of the papers set should be 
of a more elementary but searching nature. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

In Classics I would suggest : — 

That 50 marks be assigned for Latin Verse : this, 
consisting of the turning into Verse of (a) single 
detached lines : and (b) a short easy piece of English 
Verse, or translation from Latin author. 

If the suggestions and hints given to the candidates 
were of a generous description, it would be a good 
preparation for the more advanced Verse in the 
Middle and Senior. 


In this I speak from experience. I found that it 
did not “ pay ” to make up V erse for the Middle and 
Senior. 

The marks assigned were too few, and the passages 
set for translation rather difficult. Consequently, on 
entering College l had to begin “ ab initio.” I have 
always regretted that it was not made worth my 
while to make up Verse for the Intermediate. 

Moreover, the value of Verse-writing as a mental 
training is at least equal to that of “ exercises,” or 
“ cuts ” in Euclid, to which indeed it bears a curious 
analogy. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

I would suggest in Classics : — 

(1.) That more marks be assigned to Latin Verse. 

(2.) That the passages to be put into Verse should 
be very easy. 

(3.) That prizes on a sliding scale (as suggested on 
Rule 53), should be given for Verse separately. 

The fact of the passages being “ very easy,” would 
not prevent a smart candidate from easily distancing 
his competitors, while humbler followers of the muse 
would not be so much discouraged as at present. 
Crede experto ! 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(1.) I would suggest that candidates should get an 
introduction to Greek Iambic Verse— say detached 
lines, as in the easy introductory exercises in 
Sidgwick’s Greek Verse; and that these marks should 
count about 50. 

(2.) I would also suggest that a “ general paper ” 
be substituted for “ Grammar ” in both Greek and 
Latin. 

(3.) Also that (as in the Middle Grade) the marks 
assigned to Latin Verse should be increased, and that 
the passages set should be of an easier nature than 
those set at present ; or at least, that somewhat more 
assistance should be given (and for the reason assigned 
on page 19). [Part III. (2).] 

(4.) I think the style of papers in Classics should 
be more in the nature of University examinations : 
I mean more scholarly, of a more general nature, and 
affording little help to the “crammer.” Jn my opinion, 
the Senior Grade Mathematical papers, are of a 
superior type to the Classical. 

(5.) That Modern Histoiy should have a place in 
this grade. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

As 1 mentioned in Part I. and elsewhere, I would 
desire to see some changes made in the character of 
the Classical papers. I will try and make my mean- 
ing clear by specifying the different grades. 

Preparatory . — Gram mar and Composition, to obtain 
even greater prominence than at present, and, as I 
have suggested, the whole of the morning paper to be 
devoted to them. No set authors, but easy bits of 
unseen Caesar, Vergil, Xenophon, Lucian, &c. The 
fact of the Grammar and Composition occupying one- 
half of the space on the papers as they now have one- 
half of the marks, would lead, I fancy, to more atten- 
tion being paid to them in school. 

Junior. — Somewhat the same as at present, with 
the addition of easy elementary Latin Verse. 

Middle.— More marks to Latin Verse; papers 
somewhat more “ scholarly.” 

Senior. — Scholarly and advanced — Greek and Latin 
Verse fairly easy— a real introduction to University 
Classics. 

In general, I would compel the candidate to 
specialize m the Senior Grade, by altering the nature 
of the papers and conditions of passing. 
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Connolly, Rev. 
Bi\ E ’ ' 


Name of 

Signatories. 

I Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Connolly, Rev. Bro. E. 

Manager, Pre- 1 
s entati on | 
Brotheis' Col- ; 
legivMardyke, 

gregation, I have been 

gaged in the capacity of 
Teacher. During this 
period X have been actively 
engaged in preparing for 
Civil Service, Intermediate, 
University and Soul h Ken- 
sington Examinations (Art 

Curtin. Rev. Bro. E. P., 

Presentation 
Brothers’ Col- 
lege, Hardy ke, 
Cork 

X have taught under the 
Intermediate Education 
Act (1878) for ^ eighteen 

Keane, 'Rev. Bro. M. A., 

Do., 

' 

X have taught under the 
Intermediate Education 
Act (1878) l'orten years con- 
tinuously. 




3. 


Intermediate Education 
Act (1878) for six years 
continuously. 

O’Sullivan, Rev. Bro., .! 

D„, . 

Ten years in Preparatory 

Sheelian, Edwd., M.A., 

Do., 

Seven years Intermediate 
and University coaching. 


The Rev. Brother W. P. Shine. Superior-General of the Con- 
gregation. though not for many yea s engaged in teaching, owing to 
his official duties, wishes me to state, that he thoroughly approves of 
remarks contained herein, and would wish to see the system in 
the future, enter on even a greater career of success and usefulness. 

E. J. Connolly, 
Manager. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The Intermediate Education Act, since its incep- 
tion in 1878, has been unquestionably a wonderful 
success. Before its introduction scholarship was at 
an extremely low ebb in the schools and colleges of 
Ireland. Immediately on its being put in force, new 
life was infused into the educational centres of the 
country. Every school and college had to secure 
the best professors, to keep well to the front in this 
great literary contest, the consequence being that at 
the present time the Intermediate Board has under 
its control perhaps the very best organised schools in 
the United Kingdom. 

At the first examination, held in 1879, it was quite 
evident that the scholarship, which some critics state 
existed in the country previously, must indeed have 
been of a dormant nature, because in looking over the 
Results’ Book for that year one can readily see, that 
on the whole, the display of our schools and colleges 
(with some honourable exceptions) was not in keeping 
with that high standard of knowledge, said to have 
been destroyed by the Intermediate system. 

Now, as regards the practical working of the Act, 
it is a pleasure to note that every succeeding year 
since, the standard of genuine scholarship has been 
ever on the increase. Perhaps the most palpable evi- 
dence of this splendid revival of knowledge which has 
arisen amongst us, can be nowhere better seen to ad- 
vantage than in a careful study of the Royal Univer- 
sity and Trinity College Examinations. Their honour- 
able lists of Undergraduate Exhibitioners, Scholars 
(Classics and Mathematics), Degree Exhibitioners, 
Gold Medallists, Studentships, and, in a measure, 
the Fellowships of the Royal University, have been 
almost monopolised by distinguished Intermediate 
students, whose successful careers have been the out- 
come of the superior education imparted under this 
beneficial measure. These brilliant and practical re- 
sults cannot be questioned, and ought to be sufficient 


evidence that a great work has been accomplished in 
the domain of Irish education. Yet, notwithstanding 
all this success and the life, activity, and healthy 
rivalry it has infused into Irish schools, the Press for 
many years has been teeming with inaccurate state- 
ments. However, putting aside altogether some very 
untenable points in thepe criticisms, exception must 
be taken specifically to the charges of cram and over- 
pressure. As regards the first- mentioned, the great 
triumphs carried off by Intermediate students in the 
Royal University, Trinity College, the English Uni- 
versities, Indian Civil Service, and all branches of the 
Home Service, - Professional Examinations, &c., &c., 
certainly ought to- afford convincing evidence that 
“cram” cannot possibly form apart of the educational 
system that can produce such tangible and brilliant 
results. 

Over-pressure cannot exist in a properly organised 
school or college, because, in the first place, the course 
of study will be judiciously mapped out, and unques- 
tionably “a well-regulated course of study will no 
more weaken the mind than hard exercise will weaken 
the body; nor will a strong understanding be weighed 
down by its knowledge any more than an oak is by its 
leaves, or than Sampson was by his locks.” Secondly, 
every experienced teacher understands perfectly well 
that it is one of his principal obligations to encourage 
sport and every manly exercise amongst his students, 
and that they should be, as much at home in these 
departments, as well as in the literary requirements 
of the examination hall. Should over-pressure find 
its way into a school, it is the fault of the teacher, not 
of the system under which he teaches. 

Beyond a doubt the youth of Ireland have mate- 
rially benefited in the past by the manifold educa- 
tional facilities afforded to them by the Intermediate 
Board, and as at the present moment the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners are about issuing new programmes 
for all the popular branches of the service, based on 
the Intermediate system of examination, Irish stu- 
dents in the coming future ought to figure prominently 
amongst the successful candidates. 

The result of the inquiry will, we hope, give a 
further impetus to the good work that is being done ; 
certainly, it is the hope of all interested in Irish edu- 
cation, that whatever is faulty in the system may be 
remedied, and that the Board may advance another 
step in improving still more the secondary education 
of the country. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

(A.) We consider it would be desirable that three 
experts — one in Classics, one in Modern Languages, 
and one in Mathematics and Natural Science — should 
be appointed to yisit the Intermediate schools of the 
country, and give the teachers the benefit of their 
experience in the teaching of these branches, and see 
for themselves whether the school is efficiently con- 
ducted and possessed of all the appliances necessary. 
Under these circumstances, an additional grant may 
be given to an establishment reported by them to be 
thoroughly organised and up to date in every depart- 
ment. 

This system of inspection would be useful to both 
Commissioners and teachers, and would preserve intact 
the written and competitive examination in June, 
without which the system would be worthless from a 
sound educational point of view. 

Should this be not feasible, perhaps these duties 
could be discharged at their convenience by the 
Assistant Commissioners, who could see for them- 
selves the practical wox - k done in the schools, whose 
status as educational centres they are better acquainted 
with, than if they had the most highly-trained corps 
of inspectors (in the usually understood acceptation 
of their duties) in existence. 
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In illustration of our contention, take, for instance 
the case of Professor Preston, who visits all the science 
schools in this country connected with the Science and 
Art Department, London. Needless to say, a teacher 
can derive great advantage from the visits of such a 
distinguished scientist, but yet his reports are subsi- 
diary to the written examinations held by the De- 
partment. Should this suggestion be adopted, we 
think it would be productive of good educational 
results. 

(B.) In a measure, good success has attended the 
Commercial courses inaugurated by the Board, but as a 
commercial education is of paramount importance to 
students not going for professional or Civil Service 
•examinations, would it not be well to give Commer- 
cial Exhibitions of the same value as those given to 
secondary education proper. This course could in- 
elude English in all its branches, Modern Languages, 
Mathematical subjects suitable for commercial life 
Book-keeping, Precis, and Shorthand. 

The students taking this course should be specially 
•confined to it in the respective grades (as those going 
in for secondary education proper would be to 
theirs), and have exhibitions awarded to them in 
accordance with the rules drawn up by the Board to 
meet this departure. 

This arrangement would give an impetus to a most 
useful branch of education, and put an end to the 
varied aud incongruous programmes we see students 
selecting from time to time to run up a total of 
marks. 


• PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 7. — This rule, in our opinion, is the back- 
bone of the whole system, and those who advocate 
the substitution of inspection for it, and consider that 
the Board is spending the money of the State without 
a tangible test and ample guarantee of the results 
of its expenditure, seem to be labouring under a 
serious delusion. It is extremely doubtful if any 
other Board of Education has such a perfect, guarantee 
of the thoroughness of its system. The scheme of 
examination is elaborate in its' details, and particularly 
so in the examiners’ department. A glance through 
the examination papers for any one year, will con- 
vince the most critical observer that the Commis- 
sioners have secured the services of the first scholars 
in the country to examine their candidates. Could 
there be a better examinational guarantee ? Indeed, 
it is so perfect, that the moment the Results Book is 
published, any intelligent person, without much 
trouble, can tabulate from the examiners’ marks the 
successes secured by every school and college in the 
country, and, consequently, see at a glance their 
genuine educational status. Under these circum- 
stances, it is quite evident that the retention of the 
'vritten and competitive examination (this particular 
test being to-day the door of entrance to all Govern- 
ment appointments and almost every professional and 
university examination) in the Intermediate svstem, 
is an absolute necessity, in keeping with the educa- 
tional requirements of the times we live in, and quite 
indispensable in securing that fairness and all-round 
impartiality which is, perhaps, one of the chief charac- 
teristics of the examinations conducted by the present 
Board. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Consider all satisfactory. 


PART II., Sect. TTT. 

Rules 20-31. 
Satisfactory in the extreme. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

Consider all these rules most satisfactory. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rule 36. — Preparatory Grade, Section “ C.” 

In the Preparatory Grade, for a pass in this section, 
it should be obligatory on all students to be examined 
in Euclid, Arithmetic, and Algebra ; these three sub- 
jects may constitute a group; consequently a failure in 
a particular branch of this group need not disqualify 
a boy in Mathematics, as a certain defined percentage 
could be laid down for a pass in Mathematics consi- 
dered as a whole. 

Rule 38. — The same suggestions apply to the Junior 
and Middle Grades. In the Senior Grade Arithmetic 
an d Algebra, Euclid and Trigonometry should form a 
similar group. In all future examinations of any im- 
portance, these very branches must be diligently 
studied; consequently they ought to form one of the 
most salient features of the obligatory portions of the 
Intermediate examinations. 

Should this suggestion be given effect to, Mathe- 
matical teaching throughout the country would be 
vastly improved, particularly so since teachers would 
as a body have to concentrate their energies specially 
in these really useful branches, rather than wasting 
them on other subjects not likely to be so useful in 
the future careers of their pupils as the subjects in 
question would be. 

Rule 36 {continued ). — This programme, in giving 
such a wide field for selection of subjects, is certainly 
affording an opportunity to many of cultivating the 
memory, rather than all-round sound development of a 
student’s faculties; consequently not to afford students 
practically an option of devoting themselves to literary 
subjects, <fec., would it not be better to classify the 
courses under such heads as these : — 


(1.) Secondary Education Proper. 

(Group A.) — Latin, Greek, English, French, or 
German or Italian (one modern under the circum- 
stances only allowed), Mathematics, including all 
branches (with a general defined percentage for pass 
students), then a choice between Natural Philosophy 
or Chemistry. 

(Group B.)— Latin, English, French, and two other 
Modern Languages (should he not wish to take a third 
Modern Language, let him select one of the optional 
Natural Sciences, this would counterbalance Greek in 
Group A), Mathematics, including all branches (with 
a general defined percentage for pass students), with a 
choice of either Natural Philosophy, provided he takes 
two additional Modern Languages, or should he only 
take one, he may be permitted to take the two Na- 
tural Sciences. 

[N.B. — To pass generally in the grades, the sugges- 
tions with regard to Mathematics, made under Rule 
36 in the first instance, might be advantageously 
adopted.] 

(Group C.) — Thisshouldbe strictly confined to Com- 
mercial students under conditions referred to in 
Part I. (2). 

It maybe advisable to omit Drawing altogether 
from a programme intended for the promotion of 
secondary education, and, in a measure, commercial 
training. This subject in all its branches, in our 
opinion, can be thoroughly learned in the various 
Schools of Art existing in large centres through- 
out the country, and at a nominal expense, under 
teachers specially devoted to it, having at their 
command all the advantages and appliances that the 
South Kensington Department willingly bestowsunder 
the circumstances. Properly speaking, this subject 
belongs to the domain of technical education — an edu- 


Connolly, 
•Br. E. 
othera. 
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Connoliy.Hcv. cation in itself absolutely necessary in this country ; 
others! 5 ” and however, this branch of education belongs to another 
° — categorv, and no attempt or idea should be enter- 

tained of amalgamating it with the present system of 
education under inquiry. 

PART II., Sect. YI. 

Rules 40-41. 

Remarks in connection with the “Commercial 
course” are written on page 3, [Part I. (1).] 

PART II., Sect. YII. 

Rules 42-44. 

Rule 42.— This rule ought to stand, chiefly because 
the public announcement, of the Intermediate exami- 
nations adds eclat and distinction to a system, that is 
extremely popular throughout the country. Many 
are suggesting that the Results should be only com- 
municated to the head masters of the various schools, 
and subsequently by them to the students. This 
suggestion ought scarcely be entertained. . At least 
those who have personal experience of this method, 
know from its working that Irish boys would grow 
quite careless about examinations announced in this 
grandmotherly way. 

PART II., Sect. YIII. 

Rules 45-50. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 54. — No remarks to make. 

Rule 55.— Every encouragement should be given to 
students to compete in the Middle and Senior Grades, 
as it is chiefly in these grades, that the reasoning and 
intellectual faculties can be properly trained and de 
veloped with the greatest advantage to the students 
themselves. Therefore more money ought to be spent 
on these grades in exhibitions and prizes. In the first 
place, with reference to the present rule of one exhi- 
bition for every ten passes, this ought to be changed, 
and a more liberal one be adopted, such as an exhibition 
for every 8 passes in the Middle Grade, and one for 
every 7 in the Senior Grade. Every student who 
makes a first-class examination in the Senior Grade, is 
sure of coming well to the front in all the future 
examinations of early manhood. 

Unfortunately, at the present moment, too many 
really clever boys avoid this grade, principally owing 
to the fact, that the. honours are too few, and pass on 
at once to the University or Professional Examina- 
tions thereby losing the best educational year of their 
career. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 
Rules 64-69. 

No remarks to make ; all conditions fair. 
PART II., Sect. XII. 


Rule 50. — The words “ Preparatory Grade” should 
be inserted here. The young lad who comes first in 
this grade at the present time as regards place, or in 
Mathematics, English, Classics, and Modern Lan- 
guages, really deserves a gold medal, as well as those 
competing in the other grades. The study he faith- 
fully goes through for the year, is just as trying on 
him as on boys in the upper grades, and when in his 
own department, he accomplishes correspondingly bril- 
liant work, there is no reason why he should not be, 
in a measure, similarly rewarded as regards these 
special distinctions. 

The group “ Natural Science,” including Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry, ought to be added to the 
groups for which gold medals are given in the various 
grades. 

Rules 45-49.— The present system of the giving 
the value of exhibitions personally to students, is 
a good one — first, as an incentive to study, it is ex- 
tremely useful (the same principle underlies human 
nature here, as in all other walks of life, where money 
is such a potent factor) ; secondly, it teaches a boy to 
be self-reliant, and that there are good positions m 
life within his reach ; thirdly, it enables pupils living 
in large centres of education to continue their studies 
at first-class day colleges and schools, where, for a 
moderate pension, they can most effectually pursue 
their education, utilize, if necessary, their scholastic 
earnings for future educational emergencies, and at the 
same time enjoy the advantages of parental control, 
a circumstance in itself highly to be desived. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rule 53.— Would it not be advisable, also, to give 
money prizes for Mathematical subjects, adopting 
some such scheme as this : — After the gold medal in 
Mathematics has been awarded, as a rule there are 
several other clever boys, who have almost done equally 
well ; why not, then, give money prizes corresponding 
in value to the composition prizes, to a selected num- 
ber of boys who have taken highest places respectively 
in Euclid, Arithmetic, Algebra, and Trigonometry 1 
Such plan as this is only fair, and would lead to the 
cultivation of great excellence in Mathematics. 


Rules 70-78. 

No remarks to make, particularly as we consider 
“ Results Fees” ought to be only paid for those who 
actually pass the examinations generally, and are 
quite confident the Board will do their best endeavour 
to remunerate the teachers as much as possible. 

PART II., Sect. XIII. 

Rules 79-86. 

No remarks to make, except in reference to Rule 
84, which states that “ In case a manager, through 
inadvertence or any other cause, shall omit to trans- 
mit to the Board before or on the 15th November, the 
list of students upon the roll of the school on the 1st 
November, or shall omit from a list transmitted withm 
due time the name of any student who ought to he 
included therein, the Board, if satisfied of the suffi- 
ciency of the cause stated in explanation of the omis- 
sion, may in their discretion permit the list previously 
transmitted to be amended bv adding thereto the 
omitted name or naiiies,” &c., <fcc. Now, we consider 
that a manager who sends a sworn testimony to the 
Board, stating that a few names were quite inadver- 
tently omitted from the November list, ought, by the 
above rule, have established a just cause, why the 
omission should be classed under the category “ suffi- 
ciency of the cause stated,” and not be denied Results 
Fees, when he has carried out through the year suc- 
cessfully the system of the Board, but through uruu 
tentional inadvertence, in the hurry of business, omitted 
a few names, which was subsequently reported to the 
Board, as coming under this rule, and when supple- 
mented by a solemn declaration. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(c.) The English Papers for this grade are usually 
too long. The examiners apparently forget that uoy- 
under 14 are not very rapid writers, and have 
had time to become such prcficieDt masters o o 
lish, as they evidently are expected to be, J u( = * 
from the searching and critical papers recently set. 
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(c.) The Arithmetical Papers recently placed before 
these J unior students were entirely too difficult and 
far fetched for the majority of the candidates. A more 
judicious paper would produce better results even- 
tually. 

(c.) The exercises in Euclid should be appended as 
“ riders” to the Propositions, or at least eight exercises 
ought be given, any four of which solved would en- 
title the student to full marks for the deductions. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(c.) In this grade also the English Papers are too 
long and too critical. Judging from the examiners’ 
marks, they seem co require a standard of answering 
in this grade that only a few rare genuises can reach. 
Boys under 16 years, as a rule, cannot write their 
ideas so fast and accurately as the unusual length of 
these papers necessarily requires. 

(c.) The Arithmetic Paper set in 1898 was decidedly 
open to objection. If riddles in Arithmetic were a 
sound test of a lad’s arithmetical knowledge, this one 
opened a splendid field for him to show his ability in 
solving them. Many a hardworking teacher’s year in 
this subject went for a mere handful of marks. Such 
papers ought to be revised before being finally 
issued. 

(c.) The “ deductions” in Euclid should be attached 
us “ riders” to the Propositions, or at least a student 
should be allowed a selection entitling him to full 
marks for deductions out of a specified number given. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(c.) The “ Arithmetical Paper” of recent years is 
entirely too long, and, comparatively speaking, consi- 
derably more difficult than a three hours’ paper in 
French, Latin, or German. It could be amended 
materially. 

(c.) The “ English Papers” are too supremely 
scholastic for boys under 17 years. Some of the 
questions are suitable for Matriculation Honours 
(R.U.I.). In the second paper, English and Irish 
History are prominent factors, and for the same 
number of questions in History the Civil Service 
Commissioners give two hours to students running up 
to 20 years of age, yet our Intermediate students are 
supposed not only to answer the same amount of His- 
tory, but at the same time an elaborated set of ques- 
tions on a standard work, written by one of the mas- 
ters of the English tongue and literature. Obviously 
it is unreasonable. An hour is too short for English 
Composition ; experience teaches this even to exami- 
ners. The most gifted author could accomplish little 
in an hour. 

(c.) Euclid would be a more popular subject if the 
*’ Exercises ” were appended as “riders” to the Pro- 
positions, or if this could not be done — but why I cannot 
understand, as English Boards regularly do it — at 
least students should get, sav, 10 “ Exercises,” any 5 
of which solved would carry full marks. The first is 
the better method, the second better than the present. ' 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(h-) Arithmetic should be a distinct subject in this 
grade. A good many senior students will eventually 
|° up for Civil Service examinations, such as the 
urveyorship of Taxes, Naval Cashierships, &c., &c. 
n all of these examinations, it is a highly marked 
subject ; but apart from this important point of view, 
nn its own merits as a most useful branch of know- 
jjuge, it should have as many marks assigned to it as 
huclid or Trigonometry. 


(c.) The examination papers in English in 1897 Oonnolly.Ro 
and 1898 were entirely too long. I would respectfully Rr.E.,an'd 
suggest that a few of the examiners be asked to write — . 

answers to these long papers, and see for themselves 
if they could satisfy their literary tastes in three 
hours — the time set apart for the working of the paper 
in each section. I am sure any examiner in English 
would consider an hour somewhat too short to write 
an essay on — 

“ Men may rise on stepping stones 

Of their dead selves, to higher things,” (S.G. 98). 

for one of the leading journals ; in all probability his 
nerves would get a little unstrung, yet boys under 18 
years of age are supposed to do it under severer circum- 
stances. An examiner in England recently took four 
and a half hours to answer a test he set for three hours. 

(c.) The Shorthand papers in this grade are unrea- 
sonably long, in the opinion of experts. The paper 
set in Shorthand characters is indifferently litho- 
graphed, and must of necessity cause students a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble in deciphering them. Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Co., Bath, print papers for several 
English Examining Boards ; perhaps it would be 
advisable for your examiner to get his examination 
papers printed in an establishment specially set apart 
for the system’s purposes. 


PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

Some rumours are abroad, that in all probability 
the exhibitions in the grades are to be abolished, and 
that the heads of colleges are to receive the monetary 
equivalent in this way — viz., that if a boy wins an 
exhibition it is to be termed a scholarship, and he can 
elect to go to any college he pleases to get the desired 
value for this scholarship. This would not be a judi- 
cious innovation, simply because it would be a gross 
injustice to day colleges. The injustice of this pro- 
posal is quite apparent. Certainly no condemnation 
of the proposition would be offered by the principals 
of day colleges if those of the boarding colleges 
“ finished their pupils’’ — that is, sent them into the 
world prepared to earn their living by winning a com- 
petitive appointment, or ready to commence their 
professional examinations in medicine, law, &c. The 
contrary practice is the custom rather than the excep- 
tion, and it would be somewhat curious for day 
colleges to be preparing students for these exa- 
minations when previously the boarding colleges had 
secured all the pecuniary rewards of their scholastic 
careers. 

It would be advisable that more circumspection 
should be exercised in the selection of centre superin- 
tendents. Many curious reports crop up now and 
then about the failings of these gentlemen, particularly 
those advanced in years ; consequently, great care 
should be exercised lest men who, by age or other 
habits are quite unsuitable for this important post, 
should be appointed. That abuses have arisen is 
public property, so that every effort should be made 
to eliminate unreliable men and give fair play all round. 
Perhaps in this simple suggestion may be embodied 
the keynote of the success of the entire system. 
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Educational Experience. 


Head Master, 
Grammar 
Scliool. Bangor. 


Assistant Master in Cole- 
raine Academical Institu- 
tion for five months As- 
sistant • Master in Foyle 
College, Derry, for two 
years and eight months. 
Head Master of Bancor 
Grammar School for live 


modern Public Schools, 
studying their systems in 
every detail. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The examination system of the Intermediate Edu- 
cation Board has, to my mind, failed to promote the 
three aims of the intelligent educator— intellectual 
training, moral training, and physical training. Under 
the system, teachers are induced to aim at a higher 
standard of accumulation of facts in the minds of their 
pupils, but to neglect the development of the reason- 
ing faculties. 

Indeed the system has gi ven a great encourage- 
ment to “grinding” and “cramming” pure and 
simple. A few visits to most of our large schools 
would show that special classes with special teachers 
are arranged for these examinations, and that the 
well-known methods of the professional “grinder” 
are almost universally adopted. 

The feverish anxiety to acquire exhibitions and 
prizes displayed by pupils — an anxiety intensified by 
that of their parents and teachers— exercises a very 
demoralizing influence. Some teachers are so anxious 
to obtain clever pupils who will do them credit at the 
Intermediate examinations that they have inaugu- 
rated a system of “pupil grabbing.” for no sooner is 
the list of marks published than it is eagerly scanned 
to find what pupils entered from private and other 
addresses may possibly be induced to_ come to such 
and such a school. Parents, too, with clever children 
often barter them to the bidder that will make the 
greatest reduction in terms. Truly a sad and degrad- 
ing spectacle ! And yet a fairly common one. 

Again, another injurious result of the system is 
that it induces the neglect of physical training. In 
many schools portion of the time that used originally 
to be devoted to useful recreation — cricket, football, 
tennis, &c. — is now occupied with extra studies for 
the Intermediate examinations, and thus the mind is 
developed at the expense of the body. I well recol- 
lect what excellent school cricket teams there were in 
North of Ireland schools in my own school-days. 
Now scarcely a school can boast of a decent team, 
and the reason given is always something like, “ Oh, 
our time is too much taken up with preparation for 
the Intermediates.” 

Since the introduction of the system Irish schools 
have been in a stationary condition. Indeed, in some 
' cases a retrograde movement has set in. There has 
‘ been no improvement in metliods, in teaching ap- 
pliances and equipment, and no adequate provision for 
the teaching of Science. On the other hand, English 
schools during the same period, particularly schools 
established on the lines of the modern Public Schools, 
have been immensely successful, and have had many 
improvements introduced for the benefit of education. 
As a consequence more boys are now going to England 
for their education than at any other time during the 
century. 

Consequently, the funds of the Board have not 
benefited education generally, though they have im- 
proved the financial position of the teachers, but the 
bulk of the funds, at any rate in the North of Ireland, 
goes to large schools, which, taking into considei’ation 


the number in attendance, or their endowments or 
their scales of fees, or ail these combined, ought to 
be self-supporting. The schools, therefore, that least 
require assistance are those that derive most benefit 
from the system. 

Under the system it is well nigh impossible to effi- 
ciently organise the classes of a small school so as to 
compete in the examinations with any chance of suc- 
cess. For this separate classes must be made in the 
several grades for pass and honor pupils. This is 
quite possible in large schools, but is unworkable in 
small schools, where the teaching staff must neces- 
sarily be limited. Besides, the examinations are no 
test of the general efficiency of a school, because in 
many cases stupid boys or boys of mediocre ability 
are not presented for examination. It is quite pos- 
sible, therefore, that many of the small schools 
throughout Ireland — the schools actually in need of 
most assistance from the Board— are far more efficient, 
and adopt more intelligent metliods of instruction 
than the larger schools in populous centres, where 
“ cramming ” is reduced to a science. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I should recommend that a system of inspection he 
introduced, but that the examinations be retained, and 
that grants be made by the Board solely on the re- 
commendations of its inspectors as to general effi- 
ciency, &c. In making these grants the Board should 
take into consideration (1) the average attendance of 
the school, so that the grant should be a capitation 
one, (2) the endowments of the school, (3) its scale of 
fees. It would be thus possible to arrive at the 
amount per head expended independently of Interme- 
diate grants, on the education of each pupil, and the 
Board could supplement this amount by such a grant 
as would bring the total expended on each pupil up to 
a maximum to be fixed by the Board according to 
efficiency in the first, second, or third degree. 

I should recommend that the examinations bo re- 
tained solely for the purpose of awarding exhibitions, 
prizes, &c., to deserving pupils. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 1. — I believe the Senior Grade should he 
abolished. 


. PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 12. — I should recommend that the limit of 
age : 

(a.) In the Preparatory Grade be under fifteen on 
the 1st of June in each year of examination. 

(b.) Tn the Junior Grade, be under sixteen on the 
1st of June in each year of examination. 

(c.) In the Middle Grade, be under seventeen on 
the 1st of June in each year of examination. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 


I don’t believe in any separate Commercial course. 
A. boy intended for a commercial career will b 
the better for having had the advantage of a 
general education. 
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Name of 
Signs tory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

•Conlner, Miss, 

Manager. Gros- 






mines. 



PART III. (l). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

In the new rule (32 A.) it is stated that the pre- 
scribed period of English and Irish History has been 
shortened in the Preparatory Grade. This does not 
agree with the programme where the period is given 
up to 1603. Does this mean that children are to 
make up the history of about 1600 years? The 
period in the Junior Grade is from 1399 to 1603. 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Crowley, Rev. T. . 

Manager, St. 
Michael’s 
College, Lis- 
towel. 

Nearly nine years have I 
spent teaching under the 
system, three years in 
St. Brendan's, KiUamey, 
as Professor, and the re- 
mainder here as Teacher 
and Manager. 

O'Connell, Maurice, 

St. Michael's 
College, Lis- 

I taught Intermediate 
Classes at Listowel for the 
past nineteen years. 

Breen, Patrick . 1 

Do., 

Intermediate Teacher for 
a period of over four years, 
and ex-student under In- 
termediate system. 


I- — I would suggest that the examinations be partly Crowley, Rev. 
oral and partly written. However 1 plainly see tha T ' andotbeni - 
it would be difficult to maintain a fixed and even 
standard of examination if they were conducted 
orally, because different examiners would have 
different standards. I see latterly that the questions, 
in French especially, which are set to test the know- 
ledge of proper pronunciation, in great measure supply 
the want of an oral examination in that language. 

If the examinations in the languages be conducted 
orally, exhibitions ought be abolished. In any event 
exhibitions should be considerably reduced in value. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

13. — This rule ought read thus : — 

“Students . . not more than two years, &c., <fcc.,” 

instead of “ students . . not more than one year 

before such dates, &c.” as it runs at present. 

In rural districts boys are kept at the National 
schools until advanced in years ; and many must wait 
till they are strong enough to undertake long walks to 
and from the Intermediate school, because of the in- 
ability of their parents to pay for lodgings in the 
vicinity of our schools. 

Fully 50' per cent, of my boys from the country are 
upwards of 16 years of age when they enter. Are all 
these to be deprived of a chance of standing the Inter- 
mediate examinations ? 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

25.— Re maximum of marks in Preparatory Grade : — 

Since the total number of marks was reduced from 
5,500 to 5,400 no candidate can stand in Greek, Latin, 

English, French, and any two of the Mathematical 
subjects. This arrangement 'practically excludes 
Greek from the programme. And if a boy is to be- 
come proficient in that language he must begin to 
study it at an early age. 


PART I. (1). 


Practical Working of System. 


I have embodied most of what I have to say under 
the Rules. It goes without saying that the system 
lms advanced education in Ireland to a far higher 
pitch than that at which it stood before, especially in 
English, French, and Mathematics. Still it suits the 
clever boy only as it stands. The boy of mediocre 
talent is apt to be crammed ; the stupid boy to be 
neglected. Hence I go in for increasing the age limit 
m ease of overage§ pupils. And here I may remark 
iliat I fear the Committee will take but little notice 
of this suggestion, for it tells chiefly in the case of 
country schools like mine. But if the i^ct was meant 
to give the poor a chance of a good education what I 
suggest is of grave importance. 

Again, though having to deal with the children of 
the poor, I would do away with the exhibitions alto- 
gether- for, with very few exceptions, it is the child- 
ren of the rich, who can afford to look after their little 
ones from childhood and have them well instructed, 
that carry off' these coveted distinctions. 

If the Results Fees were increased we could then 
snord to teach deserving boys gratis. 


5 The Results Fees in such 
For boys one year O' 
.. two years 


e may be reduced or rather changed— 
prescribed age, . 75 per cent. : 

„ . .50 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

3--- Why not al’ow Preparatory Grade Boys Book- 
wepmg as a subject of examination? Junior Grade 
)s ought also be allowed Botany as a subject. 


PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

42. — In the published list of exhibitions and prizes 
the names of students who qualify for such, but who 
are excluded by the age limit, should appear. It is 
unjust to deprive schools having such students of the 
credit which of right belongs to them. Their names 
could be marked by an asterisk. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

I would go in for abolishing exhibitions altogether. 
Medals or small prizes may be given; but not the £50 
prize of Senior Grade. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

73 (b.) -Since most schools open about September 
1st, why not allow the days of attendance be counted 
at least from October 1st, when all schools are in full 
swing ? 

74.— The Results Fees in the Preparatory and 
J unior Grades are too small. In fact the labour ex- 
pended in teaching those classes is far more than what 
is required in the Middle and Senior — the amount of 
knowledge of course required in the teacher must be 
greater to enable him to profess the advanced classes. 
As I said before, I would advocate the complete with- 
drawal of exhibitions and £50 prizes, and then the 
Intermediate Board could give high , Results Fees. 
But of this I shall speak in another page. 

N 2 
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PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) Book-keeping ought be added to the subjects. 
The maximum of marks ought be raised to 5,50u, 
as it stood two years ago. T gave some reasons for 
doing that under Rule 25, -which please see. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) I would like to see Botany among the subjects. 


Day, Miss Am 
Cert. T.C.D. 


Educational Experience 


Ladies’ Col- 
legiate School, 


Man a g e r, 
Ladies Col- 
legiate School, 
Newry. 


fifteen years Principal of 
School, thirty-two years 
total 


Principal of School. 



Educational Experience. 


Professor in Training 
College, Lr. Baggot-street, 

A Teacher under National 
Board, Education, four 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

My experience of the Intermediate system is 
limited, but from what I have seen, and from the in- 
formation derived from years spent in teaching, 1 am 
of opinion that the scheme as at present administered 
tends to divert educational efforts into wrong chan- 
nels, and foster a system of cramming absolutely at 
variance with true intellectual culture. 

Any system that encourages mere book know- 
ledge, and, with complete disregard for the methods 
involved, rewards results only, must naturally produce 
a line of instruction calculated only to secure these 
results. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Qualification of Teachers.— Under present rules 
any person however unsuitable may assume the office 
of Intermediate teacher. I would suggest that regis- 
ter of qualified persons should be kept who prove 
their fitness by showing they possess— 

(a.) A certain amount of general information, and 
(b.) Have received practical training in the science 

of teaching. . 

Inspection recommended ..— The appointment of 
inspectors to visit Intermediate schools and report on 
the methods of instruction employed there, is, I ven- 
ture to say, very necessary. This office should be 
filled by persons experienced in teaching, and familial 
with the best methods, and the appointment ought to 
be of a more permanent nature than the present 
practice of allowing examiners to hold office for only 
two successive years admits of. 

The major part of Result Fee ought to depend on 
report of inspections and oral examinations of pupils 
on these occasions, could supplement the necessary 
written examination, 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

In examinations in Domestic Economy practical 
cookery should form a part test ; or at least cookery 
lessons should form an essential part of instruction 
in this subject in each grade. 


Practical Working of System. 

We consider that the Intermediate system has 

(1.) Given much needed endowment to Irish 
secondary schools. 

(2.) Introduced a better programme of studies into 
most schools. 

(3.) Stimulated general activity in schools. 

(4.) That it has enabled many country towns to 
support a secondary school, this town (Newry) being 
one. For over twenty years before we opened our 
school in 1883. there was no school for girls of the 
middle class. Many schools were opened, but had to 
close in a year or two. Ours would ha ve been another 
failure, but for the assistance given by the Intermediate. 

(5.) That it has caused mental and bodily strain 
and overwork. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

1. That the examinations in Preparatory Grade 
should be less advanced, particularly in Mathematics. 

2. That History should be made a special and 
separate subject 

(3.) Reform in the appointment of examiners:— 

(a.) Only examiners specially qualified in the sub- 
ject they examine to be appointed. 

(b.) No examiner who has not had experience in 
teaching pupils the same age as those he is appointed 
to examine, to be appointed. 

(c.) Examiners who have been found capable ot 
setting careful and well framed papers, likely to 
encourage the best kind of teaching, to be retained 
and frequently employed. 

(d.) The appointment of a larger number of women 
as examiners, they to be highly qualified in their 
subject, and to have practical experience in teaching. 

Reduction in value of the larger exhibition ami 
money prizes. , 

Special prize to be given in every subject to tne 
candidate obtaining highest number of marks iu that 
subject. 

BART II„ Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Reduction in the value of the Senior and Middle 
Grade prize and exhibition. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) Theory of Music should be inoiuded ni-Pi' 1 - 
g ram me for Preparatory Grade, assigning j ^ 
and appointing same as Junior Grade 

Poetry and less History 

(c.) That the examination papers should be su 

to the ages of the children for whom they are mte. j 
particularly in Mathematics that the ® ] eas ; 

oe put simply, and not like puzzles. That 
one-half of the questions should t>e such 
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boys and girls under fourteen years could understand 
and so be able to answer, the other half to suit the 
cleverer pupils. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) That the amount of Poetry given in Junior 
Grade is much too great, particularly this year, when 
there are three cantos of the Lay of the Last Minstrel 
and the whole of the Pleasures of Hope. 

( c .) That the questions be more simply expressed. 
That the Mathematical papers should be prepared 
for boys and girls, not for university students. At 
least one-half of each paper should suit pupils under 
sixteen years of age. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(c.) The Mathematical papers to suit the ages of 
the students, who, the examiners should be reminded, 
are only boys and girls under seventeen years of age. 

The difficulty of passing in Mathematics is causing 
this valuable part of education to be shunned by 
Senior and Middle Grade girls. 

PART IIT. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(c.) Mathematical papers much too difficult. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

That the Commissioners should bear in mind in the 
contemplated reforms that schools in small towns 
require assistance much more than those large schools 
in cities which have so many advantages, such as a 
constant supply of new pupils, whereas in a country 
school the number of the pupils fluctuate, while the 
teaching staff must be kept up. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Dav, Rev. Maurice, . 

Manager, St. 

The Manager has had no 









1 until this year. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

Inasmuch as I have had no experience until this 
year of the working of the Intermediate Education 
Act, I do not feel myself qualified to give any opinion 
on the subjects of these papers, 


Name 

of Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Decoudun, Mdlle. L., . 

Examiner in 
French to the 
Intermediate 
Education 

Twelve years’ experience in 
teaching ; Paris, London, 
Dublin, Diplomas Supcr- 
ieurs of the University of 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I consider the present system of Intermediate 
education very good indeed, and quite able to hold its 
own with any continental system. 

As examiner, I have noticed a marked improvement 
every' year, and I really' think that when it is improv- 
ing so steadily — “Le mieux est l’ennemi du bien.” 


Delany, Re'-. William, 


President. Uni- 
iity Col- 
, Dublin. 


Professor, Uni- 

lity Col- 

1 , Dublin. 


O'Neill, Rev. G., S.J., Professor. Uni- 
” ■ versity Col- 

I lege, Dublin. 


Educational Experience. and others. 


Thirty years' educational 
experience — twenty as 
Master at Clongowes, and 


verity Col 
lege, Dublin. 


, Professor, Uni- 
versity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 


Russell, Rev. Matthew, 


Professor, Uni- 
versity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 


Tullal eg 'college ; eight 
years us President of Uni- 
\ ersity College : and thir- 
teen years as Senator of 
the Royal University. 


Six years’ experienc e in an 
English Public School ; 
four years at Oxford ; 
passed through all the 
examinations to M.A., 
Royal University, Dublin ; 
Prolessor at University 
College, Dublin ; for four- 
teen years Examiner of 
students coming from In- 
termediate Schools to 
Royal University. 

Eleven years teaching in 
Intermediate Schools ; four 
years Head Master in 
Sacred Heart College, 
Limerick l ; Head Master, 
St. Stanislaus' College, 
Tullamore ; four yea' s 
Head Master. Belvedere 
College. Dublin ; eleven 
years Professor of Mental 
Science in University Col- 
lege, Dublin. 


Five years Master in two 
Intermediate Colleges ; 
eight years Professor of 
Greek in University Col- 
lege ; and Examiner in 
Greek in the Royal Uni- 
versity (for same period). 

Educated at Tullabeg Col- 
lege before and under the 
Intermediate system : Ex- 
hibitioner in Senior Grade; 
Intermediate Master in 
Belvedere and Clongowes 
Woou Colleges ; University 
Professor in Clongowes and 
University Colleges ; M.A., 
R.U.L 

Fifteen years teaching the 
Classical and Modern 
Languages at Clongowes 
and other Colleges. 

Master in an Intermediate 
School at Limerick for 
twelve years. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

A. I am of opinion that in many respects the 
Intermediate education system has done good. 

1. It has given a great stimulus to study on the 
part of the pupils, and to careful methodical teaching 
in the schools. 

2. It has aroused greater interest in education 
amongst parents, and induced many to send their chil- 
dren to school at an earlier age, and to leave them at 
school for a longer time. 

3. The s} stematic preparation for examinations 
which it has forced upon almost all the Irish schools 
- — whilst it has many and serious educational draw- 
backs — has certainly tended to develop in students 
the gift of memory, and the power of accurate ex- 
pression and ready reproduction of things taught to 
them ; and I have no doubt this training has con- 
siderably helped many clever Irish boys who have 
won good places in the Civil Service examinations. 
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Delany, Rev. 
W„ S.J., LT..D., 
and others. 


4. The large sums given in exhibitions have helped 
a certain number of students to continue their educa- 
tion longer than they would otherwise have done, and 
— in some much fewer cases — have encouraged them 
to proceed further, and to enter a university. 

5. The Results Fees have enabled many schools 
to increase their staff of teachers, to give better 
salaries to teachers, and to provide better teaching 
appliances. 

6. Politically, the systemhas beensingularly success- 
ful, as being entirely impartial. 

B. On the other hand, however,' I am of opinion 
that in its present form and actual working the Inter- 
mediate examination system is open to many and very 
grave objections. 

1. It tends to induce teachers to substitute instruc- 
tion for education — the cultivation of memory more 
than of reflection and judgment. It ignores altogether 
certain indispensable elements of any sound system 
of Intermediate education — chose which relate to 
physical training, and to the formation of character. 

2. It holds out strong inducements to students to 
select subjects of study not for their educational 
value, nor for the usefulness of the knowledge so 
obtained, but for the reason that they are “ paying ” 
subjects in which marks may be more easily gained. 

3. Its definition of a “ ‘ school ’ qualified to receive 
Results Fees ” places on the same level of educational 
value the “ school ” of the private crammer who 
can certify that ten candidates attended his- “school ” 
during 100 days— all ten being possibly boys in the 
Preparatory Grade — and the large public school of 200 
to 300 boys of all the grades — where the educational 
influences at work in the moulding of character in 
the various games and social life are fully as important 
an element in the production of useful citizens as. the 
preparation for their yearly examination. 

4. («.) By the large money prizes and Results Fees 
given in the lower grades, the present system en- 
courages a large number of boys to pursue for a year or 
two subjects of study which have no bearing whatever 
on their future avocations in life, and which, within 
those limits of time, are of too fragmentary a nature to 
have any real educational value. 

(b.) Under the presentregulationsconsiderablesums 
of money are given for’ educational work which is only 
primary, e.y., English and Mathematics in the two 
lower grades. 

5. The present system of universal competition 
tends to stimulate boys and girls at a critical period 
of their growth to serious overwork. There are many 
schools which provide only an hour’s recreation in 
the day, with ten and sometimes eleven hours’ work. 

6. The present system tends also to derange the 
working of the schools, and in a considerable degree 
to demoralise no small number of their pupils. There 
are now set before the average and under average pass- 
boy — whose name is legion — the self-same questions 
that are framed to test the relative merits of the best 
exhibitioners. These papers contain a few questions 
which the examiner (often mistakenly) thinks are 
fairly easy pass questions. But the proportion of 
marks allotted to them is but a small part of the 
marks for the whole subject. If the pass-boy answers 
the whole of them — that is, if he answers 100 per 
cent, of a mere pass question paper — he may get 
through. This is evidently too severe a test for very 
many ; and, therefore, there are in all the schools 
many boys and girls who have little or no chance 
of passing even in the Junior Grade, and who never 
think of attempting the Middle or Senior Grades. 

Hence the evil consequence that in every school 
there is a considerable number of pupils who are 
practically outside the substantial work of the school. 
For these and for their teachers the Intermediate 
system of competition not only provides no stimulus 
or encouragement, but it holds out strong induce- 
ments to the teachers to devote their attention in a 
much larger degree to those pupils upon whose success 
at examinations depends the reputation of the school, 


and the retention of its place in the keen public 
competition, with the danger of comparative neglect 
for the less favoured children who make up the 
residuum. 

I should, therefore, recommend easier pass exami- 
nations on separate pass papers, and a corresponding 
lowering of prizes and Results Fees — payable for 
individuals — so as to give not less than at present 
to the schools, but to give it for a larger number of 
students who satisfy under an easier test. 

Another- — and to my mind, perhaps, the most grave 
— objection from the point of view of the public uood 
is that a system of universal competition forces upon 
all the youth of the country one and the same limited 
field of study — forces upon all the schools of the 
country one and the same programme, one and the 
same character. 

The Intermediate Education Board rules the 
secondary education of Ireland as absolutely as the 
University of Paris until quite recently ruled higher 
education in France. And the centralisation which 
was fatal there, destroying all originality and penalising 
genius, will, it seems to me, have the -same effect 
here if it be maintained as it is now. 

The nation needs men to fill many very different 
avocations ; it needs skilled chemists and engineers, 
and agriculturists, as well as literary men or men 
qualified for the various professions — and her children 
have varied gifts, and many of them possess capacity, 
if duly trained, of rising to eminence in these different 
avocations. A satisfactory system of education would 
be so shaped as to provide the varied form of training 
that would develop that capacity, and cultivate those 
varied gifts to meet the wants of these different avoca- 
tions. 

A glance at the records of the Intermediate Exami- 
nation Results will show that there is no sucu differen- 
tiation in the schools which it influences — that all the 
best boys are practically taught the same subjects — 
that hundreds of boys are taught smatterings of 
Greek or Latin, or other subjects, not because these 
are the subjects that will train their minds or be use- 
ful in their callings, but because they obtain large 
money prizes for such smatterings, ancl their teachers 
obtain large Results Fees. 

8. Another defect of the present system is that it 
does not adequately fulfil one of the chief purposes 
for which it was declared to be intended at its intro- 
duction into Parliament — namely, to prepare students 
more effectively for a university education, and to 
help them to reach that goal. 

(«.) A very small proportion of those who present 
themselves at Intermediate Examinations go beyond 
the Junior Grade. 

(6 ) The present scheme, which spends large sums of 
money on boys of fourteen or fifteen years who pro- 
ceed no further with their education, gives little or 
no help to its most brilliant students to enable them 
to continue their studies in the university at whose 
threshold it leaves them. The 100th boy (of twelve or 
thirteen) in the Preparatory Grade receives a £20 
prize — the twenty-fifth boy (aged seventeen) in the 
Senior Grade receives a prize of £3. 

(c.) The system of offering exhibitions on the aggre- 
gate of marks obtained in many very different sub- 
jects tends to hinder thoroughness in any one. So 
that at the end of the Senior Grade, even the boys 
who are foremost on the list, have mastered only a 
limited course in any one of the more important 
branches of learning, and those amongst them who enter 
the university often start with a poor equipment of 
knowledge, especially in the branches of Mathematical 
and Physical Science, in which new advances are con- 
stantly being made, and which require therefore 
specialisation from an early period for all who aim at 
real proficiency in these studies. 

9. I object strongly on many grounds to the clause 
in the Act of Parliament “ provided that no exami- 
nation shall be held in any subject of religious instruc- 
tion.” 
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The second portion of the c'.ause, that “ no payment 
he made in respect thereof,” I entirely approve.’ But 
I think it has been and is detrimental to the interests 
of religion — for a'l denominations alike— to offer large 
prizes to students and teachers in connection with 
examinations in merely secular subjects to the total 
ignoring of religion. 

The Oxford , and Cambridge Local Examinations, 
which, in many respects, correspond to the Interme- 
diate system, have solved the question how to combine 
an examination in religion with that in secular sub- 
jects — without trenching on liberty of conscience, or 
setting either a premium or a penalty on any particular 
form of religious belief. 

I hold strongly that a similar system could be 
adopted in Ireland — the Intermediate Education 
Board supplying the machinery, and the various deno- 
minations paying, if necessary, their quota of the ex- 
penses. 

{Note by Secretary. — See Memoranda of Rev. 
Professors ■ Darlington, Finlay , Browne, O’Neill, 
Hogan, and Russell, in reference to above at foot of 
their answers to Part I. (2) ). 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

1. I think that the number of Commissioners ought 
to be increased, by the addition of persons who have 
had experience in Intermediate education work. 

2. I would recommend the employment of inspectors 
to visit schools, and report on the methods of teaching 
those subjects which cannot be tested by written 
examinations. Such report to be taken into account 
iu the award of Results Fees in those subjects. 

3. 1 think that the definition of a school qualified 
to obtain Results Fees ought to be changed ; and 
that there ought to be a classification of schools — 
with first, second, and third class schools. 

I would define a third-class school as one which 
in the preceding three years passed no less than fifteen 
students on an average, irrespective of the grade in 
which they might have passed. 

A second-class school as one which in the preceding 
three years passed no less than twenty students on 
an average, of whom at least five on the average 
should have passed in the Senior and Middle Grades 
taken together. 

A first-class school as one which in the preceding 
three years should have passed no less than thirty 
students on an average, of whom at least ten on the 
average should have passed in the Senior and Middle 
Grades taken together. 

4. It is plain that the maintenance of a teaching 
staff for the higher grades — where the numbers of 
pupils and consequently the payments made by them 
are so much smaller, and the subjects so much more 
advanced, — is much more onerous than in a school 
preparing merely for the lower grades ; and, therefore, 
the Results Fees ought to be classified accordingly. 

5. It is a great anomaly under the present system 
that boys retain exhibitions on marks much smaller 
than those obtained by other boys at the same ex- 
amination — holding these large prizes not because 
they show themselves deserving of them in comparison 
with their competitors, but because in the earlier 
examination, where there is more room for chance, 
they had the good luck to get inside the limited 
number. 

I would recommend that . exhibitions be not con- 
tinued on this system, but that a sufficient amount 
of prizes and exhibitions be given in the Middle and 
Senior Grades to those who win the best places in 
these grades. 

By such a change there would be removed the regu- 
lation (in my judgment very objectionable) which 
compels a student who has won an exhibition to pro- 
ceed at once to the higher grade if he wishes to 
retain it. 


6. I should' recommend the abolition of the Pre- Delany, Rev. 

paratory Grade, or if it be retained, that it be made an'dotiiera! 0 '’ 
merely a pass examination without exhibitions.* — 

7. I should strongly recommend the giving greater 
facilities for specialisation. in the two higher grades, 
but especially in the Senior Grade. 

8. Also the giving greater encburageinent to ‘the 
study and teaching of scientific subjects. 

9. I should be prepai-ed to advocate the substitu- 
tion in a large degree of a system of inspection for the 
present merely competitive system if, and as soon as, 
such a system might be found feasible. 

But at present I am not prepared to advocate its 
introduction. 

1. Because I do not see where we are to find a 
sufficient number of competent inspectors, who will 
also command the confidence of the Catholic body, 
both of teachers and of the people at large. 

2. Without that confidence the system could not be 
maintained. The strongest support of the present 
system is the absolute confidence in its impartiality. 

3. It is plain that a due number of the inspectors 
should be Catholics — equally plain that to discharge 
their duties efficiently they should be trained scholars, 

University Graduates of distinction, with experience 
in teaching, and acquaintance with school methods. 

Amongst other denominations such men can be 
found, because the State has provided for them abun- 
dant means of obtaining the necessary higher educa- 
tion. Catholics are still left unprovided. 

William Delany, s.j. 

Joseph Darlington, m.a., f.r.u.i. 


*1 agree with all the foregoing, but I would add on 
No. 6, that in case the Preparatory Grade is mot 
abolished (a.) all competition in this grade, should be 
abolished, and ( b .) if Results Fees are still paid for 
teaching in the grade, such fees should be paid only 
when, the elementary education given in it has been 
proved to have been part of an Intermediate education, 
that is, when the pupils who have passed in the Pre- 
paratory Grade have passed the Junior and Middle 
Grades. 

T. A. Finlay. 


I subscribe to all the foregoing, and in addition to 
the further suggestion of Father Finlay. 

G. O’Neill. 


I thoroughly agree with all the principles embodied 
in the above, statement, particularly as to the evils 
following from the rigid system of competition at pre- 
sent existing in Intermediate Schools. The standard 
of classical knowledge of candidates coming up. for 
university examinations is not at all what it should 
be, and might easily be, even without undue or pre- 
mature specialisation in Classics. 

Henry Browne.. 


I agree with the foregoing paper ; and I also join 
in the suggestions made elsewhere by the Gaelic 
League in reference "to the Irish Language, especially 
with regard to an oral test to be applied to Irish, 
with a view to ascertain whether the students are 
taught the pronunciation of the language. 

E. Hogan. 


I agree with the foregoing paper. 

Matthew Russell, s.j. 
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de Prins, 
Madame L., 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

do Prins, Madame 

Manageress,! 
Madame de 
Prins' College, 
Limerick. 

Over forty years ; for twelve 
years as private teacher 
and twenty-eight years as 
Manageress of this College, 

de Prins, Gertrnde M., 

geress, Ma- 

Prins' CollegeJ 
Limerick. 

Ten years’ experience as 
Intermediate Teacher, and 
Assistant Manageress of 
this College for the past 

de Prins. Alfonso M„ . 

Teacher, Ma- 1 
Prins' College, 

Eight years' experience as 
teacher in this College 
and private tuition. 


PART II., Sect. I. 
Rules 1-9. 

No remarks to make. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 50. — Why are not medals awarded in the 
Preparatory Grade, at least to the student who heads 
the list ? 

In the Junior, Middle, and Senior, such subjects 
as Drawing, Music, Natural Philosophy, and Celtic, 
are deserving of recognition. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

No remarks to make. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

No remarks to make. 


PART II., Sect. II. 
Rules 10-19. 

No l’emarks to make. 


PART II., Sect. III. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 
Rules 64-69. 

No remarks to make. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 
Rules 70-78. 

No remarks to make. 


Rules 20-31. 
No remarks to make. 


PART 11., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rule 35. — Teachers are often very much dis- 
appointed at the low marks obtained by clever pupils 
in certain subjects. 

There seems to be no redress for this matter. 
Why not allow teachers to claim the answer books of 
their pupils on payment of a small fee, so as to assure 
themselves that justice has been done? moreover, it 
would be a wholesome check on caveless pupils who 
do not take the trouble to answer the questions 
properly. 


PART II., Sect. XUI. 

Rules 79-86. 

No remarks to make. 

' PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

The examination papers in most instances are far 
too difficult, and set more as traps, than as honest 
tests of knowledge. 

Latin Scansion should be omitted from the pro- 
gramme. 

The German paper of 1898, was far too difficult, 
especially the composition and translation at sight. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rule 37. — Considering the extreme youth of the 
candidates, surely three subjects (one of which should 
be English), should be quite sufficient, in order to 
enable them to pass the examination generally. 

Rule 39. — In the Junior and Middle Grades, to 
pass in English, a language and any two other sub- 
jects should suffice. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

No remarks to make. 

PART IT., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

Rule 42.— We strongly urge the necessity of pub- 
lishing the exhibition, prize, and pass list in one 
volume, as was done some years ago. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

The amount of poetry set for this grade, for 1899, 
is simply preposterous. As regards the examination 
papers, set for the 1898 examinations, they were, 
as usual, conundrums, not honest questions. The 
Arithmetic paper was simply “ asinine.” 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

As regards the examination papers, the same 
remarks made about the Junior Grade hold good. 

In Arithmetic, Stocks and Shares are rather too 
advanced, especially for girls. 

In Euclid, six books are far too many. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

In Music, Counterpoint and Musical Forms might 
safely be left to those seeking the degree of Mus. 
Bac., or Mus.Doc. 

In Celtic, the literature is awarded the paltry 
number of 50 marks, and the text book for this 
branch of the subject in question costs 5s. 
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PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

The position of Centre Superintendent should be 
given to bona fide teachers, and not to those who are 
thoroughly unqualified to act as such, and who obtain 
these positions, probably through influence. We have 

repeatedly heard of unscrupulous pupils owino- to 

the negligence of the Superintendent— copying from 
leaves .of books, and slips of paper, which they had 
brought into the examination hall with them. This 
could not take place if proper and qualified persons 
were appointed as Superintendents. 

Taking the examination papers in general, we find 
them far too difficult for pupils of average intelligence. 
Hence, the lamentable system of cramming, which is 
in vogue in nine-tenths of the Intermediate Schools 
at present. 


, Rector, Cion- 
I gowes Wood 
College. 


Daly, Rev. X, S.J., 
Brennan, Rev. X, s, 


Assistant Master in Clon- 
gowes and Tullabeg seven 
years ; taught Junior, 
Middle, and Senior Grade ; 
Head Master of Belvedere 
College. Dublin, two years: 
Head Master of Clongowes 


This Schedule is also signed by the following Assisi 
Masters,,Clongowes Wood College 


Rev. j. O’Dwyer, s.j. 
Rev. P. S. Dinxeen, s 
' J. MacEklean, ■ 


Rev. J. Paiiy S.J. 
Rev. C. Mulcahy, s.j 
Rev. L. Potter, s.j 


PART I. (1). 


Practical Working of System. 


I consider that the Intermediate Act has had very 
good resuits in — J 

(1.) Stimulating the spirit of work in our 

Schools j 

(2.) Compelling many schools to give increased 
attention to the Mathematical side of 
education; 

(3.) In applying to this work an impartial and 
rigid test ; 

(4.) In giving to many boys of superior capacity, 
but inadequate means, the opportunity of 
securing an opening to higher walks in 


I further wish to state my conviction that as lone 
as the Government appointments of the empire are 
•J’®? , be for training in competitive work 

is most beneficial to Irish boys. 

“ Jm * t tile competitive, «s veil a« every 
other eyetem Me* defects; bull hold that these 
S , b l SU “ antl *lb remedied. At the same 
be lted c “" ot •» 

t»o‘w l " i6 ' 1 P ‘? PO!, ' !d t0 inspec- 

oompe “° 1 '- is “ 

firsfc .P lace > the public and Parliament, as 
eu as the various schools in Ireland, must he satis- 


fied that, the public money is impartially distributed. Devitt, Very 
Open competition must be the most rigid and impar- ^’others" 
tial test of this : — — • ‘ 

(1.) For under this sj'stem both schools and 
students are unknown to the examiners, 
and each subject is examined by the same 
examiner in each grade. Under inspec- 
tion this could not be the case. It is 
needless to develop this point further. 

(2.) To thoroughly test the schools of Ireland 
receiving Results Fees we must be pre- 
pared for the task of dealing with 300 
schools, most of which will present stu- 
dents in eight subjects, requiring as many 
experts as examiners and inspectors. 

The qualifications of these experts should 
be such as would command the confidence 
of the public and of the schools. They 
should not only be masters of their own 
particular branches, but men whose views 
on the methodical teaching of such 
branches of education would command 
more weight than the views of the head 
and assistant Intermediate teachers of 
Ireland. From what source are such 
inspectors to be got in such numbers as 
would be required 1 Of candidates there 
would be plenty — the failures in the 
teaching and every other profession would 
supply them. But what head master 
with any respect for his staff or his pro- 
fession would submit his school to such a 
test 1 

(3.) Over and above these inspectors,' it is pro- 
posed in some quarters to have “inspec- 
tors ” of 

(1.) School buildings and surroundings. 

(2.) The “ horarium,” recreations, &c., 

&c. 

(3.) Such subjects as are not in the 
Board’s programme, i.e., subjects 
that “ don’t pay.” 

(4.) Good order and discipline. 

(5.) “ Neglect to rouse interest and 
enjoyment” in the subjects of 
study. 

Again I say no respectable school would submit 
to any dictation in such matters. 

I believe that the establishment of any such system 
— even conceding the possibility of its establishment 
— would lead to general dissatisfaction, and at least 
to the suspicion of jobbery. 

Inspection would not induce schools to take up the 
education and advancement of poor but clever stu- 
dents. It may be said that competition is undesirable 
for boys of tender years, and that inspection is 
required as a substitute. On this point I beg to put 
in evidence the experience of the higher English 
schools, as stated by Mr. Matheson, Secretary co the 
Joint Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination 
Board. (It may be noted that this Board is accepted 
by all the English public schools save two, as well as 
by Stony hurst, Beaumont, and other Catholic col- 
leges). Mr. Matheson says : — 

“ It may be remarked that even in schools where 
only the highest grade is examined, the 
strict requirement of the knowledge of the 
elementary part of each subject enables the 
Board to form a fair conclusion as to the 
grounding given in the lower forms.” 

And again : 

“The examination of the upper forms of schools, 
such as are conducted by the Joint Board, 
serve to test not merely the teaching of the 
particular class concerned, but also the 
teaching of the classes below them. The 
direct examination of the lower forms is 
best left in the hands of an efficient head 
master, possessing the confidence of his 
governing body.” 
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In fact the “Joint Board” seems to consider that 
an examination under the “ Higher and Lower Certi- 
ficate ” system precludes any need of the alternative 
system of “ inspection ” in a school. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

On the Method of Examining . — It is suggested that 
each paper, where the number of candidates is so great 
that all answers could not possibly be examined by one 
examiner, should be divided into different sections; 
or example, take a Junior Grade English Paper, 


The evils of competitic 
years can be met by — 


. for students of tender 


The abolition, or radical modification, of the 
Preparatory Grade. 

This grade has been added in recent years. It 
seems to be contrary to the spirit of the Intermediate 
Education Act, and it has diverted toprimary education 
a large share of the funds provided by Parliament 
for Intermediate Education. 

The money thus freed could be devoted with benefit 
to encouraging an increase in the sparse numbers ot 
candidates in the Senior and Middle Grades, e.g . — 
(1.) By increasing the number (not the value) 
of exhibitions and prizes in these grades 
— especially in the Senior Grade. 

(2.) By providing special encouragement for 
special branches of study in the higher 
grades, e.g., in Physical Science, which 
stands much in need of special assistance ; 
in Mathematics ; in Modem Languages ; 
in Classics. 


3 Question ( 

4 

5 


i Author — “ Our Village.” 


C. 


8 > History. 

9 I 

10 J 

in 


■ 12 


»pliy. 


13 y Geogi 

is] 

Send all papers marked A to one examiner. 

Send all papers marked B to another. 

Send all papers marked C to another. 

This holds more especially in case of such subjects as- 
English, Latin, and Greek Compositions, where special 
prizes are given. It is impossible for two or more- 
examiners to mark to exactly the same standard. 


Educational Experiei 


Stewart. D. A., l 


Head Maste; . 
Foyle College, 
Londonderry. 


Senior Assis- 
tant Master, 
Foyle College, 


Threlfall, W. I., 


Six years as Senior Classical 
Master in Roval Belfast 
Academi. al Institution ; 
eighteen years as Head 
Master in Londonderry 
Academical Institution ; 
one year as Head Master 
of Foyle College. 

Sixth Wrangler (1885), B.A.. 
London : Latin Assistant 
Examiner. London Univer- 
sity ; formerly Vice-Pnn- 

Chester Training College ; 
one year Senior Assistant 
Master, Foyle College, Lon- 

One year Grammar School, 
Rotherham ; seven years 
Academical Institution, 
Derry ; two years Foyle 
College. 

Senior Moderator. T.C.D. ; 


Ninth Wrangler (1893) ; 
formerly Assistant Master 
at Queen’s Service House, 
Southsea. and Portsmouth 
Grammar School, and late 
Mathematical Master at 
Northampton and County 
School. 

Six vears Classical Assis- 
tant, Royal Academical In- 
stitution, Belfast, and one 
year at Foyle College. 

Eleven years Assistant 
Master, Kidderminster 
Grammar School, and 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

On Rule 5 — Suggestion : 

Make history a separate subject, with, say, 600 marks 
attached, lowering somewhat the marks for languages 
with which it is now grouped. 

On Rule 6. — Suggestion : 

Examiners ought to be, if possible, permanent ; and 
conversant with class teaching. They would thus 
be able to test the teaching done in the schools, in 
contradistinction to the knowledge possessed by 
pupils. 

On Rule 7.— Suggestion : 

Institute viva voce examinations in Modern Lan- 
guages, including the reading of a passage in English 
(prose or verse) 

(Something of this sort has been done by the Welsh 
Board of Intermediate Education). 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

On Rule 12. — Suggestion : 

Alter the ages of the four grades to (I.) under 
fourteen, (II.) under fifteen, (III.) under sixteen, and 
(IV.) under seventeen, allow pupils of all grades to 
compete oue year over age, and allow boys under 
thirteen, also, to compete iu the Preparatory Grade. 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

On Rule 25. — Suggestion : 

Raise the aggregate marks in the Preparatory Graf » 
to 5,900, and introduce the subject of Elemental) 
Physics, with 500 marks allotted to it. 
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PART II., Sect. IV. 
Rules 32-35. 


PART III. (2). 
Programme. Junior Grade. 


On Rule 32. — Suggestion : 

Let each paper in the Senior Grade consist of two 
parts, one so easy that a boy who is specializing in 
Mathematics shall not be unable to pass in Classics, 
and vice versa ; one so difficult that only a brilliant 
boy shall be able to score high marks on it. 

On Rule 34. — Suggestion : 

Institute a Commercial Grade for all boys under 
seventeen. 


It is suggested that greater care might be shown in 
the choice of authors ; that fragments of a work of 
art ought not to be set (such as two or three cantos 
of an English poem), that a “ book ” of Ctesar ought 
to be set rather than selections from several “books” ; 
that dull and badly written books such as the 
Hellenics, the dreariest of Greek tragedies such as 
the Troades, and carelessly written books such as 
Cornelius Nepos or Washington Irving’s Essays, 
should not be put into the hands of school-boys as 
either specimens or models. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

On Rule 38. — Suggestion : 

Make a pass in one scientific subject compulsory in 
the Junior, Middle and Senior Grades. 


It seems deplorable that second or third-rate verses, 
such as Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, should have to 
be learnt by heart, when there is so much noble 
poetry in our language of which many of our pupils 
will probably never hear, yet which might become a 
lasting possession in their minds. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 45. — Suggestion : 

Lower the value of exhibitions which just now far 
exceed the tuition fees payable in nearly all Irish 
schools ; and 

Give more valuable prizes for special excellence in 
groups of subjects, in the Senior Grade. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

On Rule 59. — Suggestion : 

Define what is meant by “Public Grant” or 
“Public Money,” and bring the wording of the 
“ Rule ” and that of the “ Declaration,” signed by 
each holder of an exhibition, into harmony. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

On Rule 75.— Suggestion : 

Put over-age pupils, as regards Result Fees, on an 
equal footing with those of the prescribed age. They 
usually require more attention from the teacher, than 
the boys of the prescribed age. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

It is suggested that — 

One author in Latin is quite sufficient for the Pre- 
paratory Grade. 

In History (Greek, Latin and English), attention 
ought to be drawn to the elasticity with which the 
examiners have recently interpreted the word “ Out- 
lines.” The course is in each subject longer than in 
any other grade, and the questions hitherto asked 
could not, in a good many instances, possibly come 
under the heading of “Outlines.” 

For all grades, some standard English Grammar, 
say Mason’s, ought to be prescribed. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Dill, R. F 

Manager, Royal! 
School, Dun-! 
gannon. 

Two years Assistant in Dill, R. F. 

Monaghan School ; six 

years First Classical Mas- 
ter in Methodist College, 

Belfast. 


Part i. (i). 

Practical Working of System. 

1. The Act has given a great stimulus to secondary 
education, and has organized the work into depart- 
ments and groups of subjects where previously 
there was great carelessness, irregularity and con- 
fusion. 

2. The benefit lias, however, not been so much felt 

in the endowed boarding schools, which were intended 
mainly for pupils entering the universities and the 
professions. I 

3. Classical education lias probably deteriorated, 
as regards the amount of work done, the extent of 
boys’ reading, and the educative and refining 
influence which ought to be expected from such 
studies. 

4. The pressure and strain of competition tempt 
teachers to look merely at the intellectual side of 
education, and to pay little attention to the trainin'' 
of character. 

5. There is a tendency to classify schools by no 
other test than that of their success in gaining Inter- 
mediate honours. In many respects there could be 
no fairer test; but there are other matters which 
should be considered. 

6. It is said that there is a tendency to encourage 
Memory work, but examiners :an easily rectify this. 

7. It is also alleged that the exodus of boys to 
England has increased since the passing of the Act. 
This may be due to a desire to escape the high 
pressure system (as it is called) in Ireland. 

O 2 
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Alterations in System Generally. 

Suggestions — 

1. Liberty to specialise in the Senior Grade. This 
would not only suit the requirements of university 
pupils but might enable some schools to meet the 

■ want of technical education. 

2. Grants to be made to certain schools for the 
founding of laboratories and purchase of apparatus 
for Science teaching, but only where a school was 
prepared to make Science a special feature of its work. 

3. Having regard to the difficulty of getting good 
Science Masters for the poorer schools, the Board 
might employ a well-qualified master for a certain 
district, and let him teach on different days in the 
several schools in his district. His salary could be 
levied by contribution from these schools. 

4. The same system might be adopted for the 
teaching of such a subject as Shorthand. 

5. A prize, not necessarily a medal, should be given 
for the highest; place in any subject for which there is 
at present no medal provided. 

6. The value of the Senior Grade exhibitions is 
too high. It would be an advantage if they were 
slightly reduced in value and if more of them were 
given. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 5. — Recommends separate examination in 
Writing and Spelling for the Preparatory Grade, with 
a definite mark assigned for those subjects. 

Doubts the advantage of the separate Commercial 
Courses in English and Modern Languages. They 
seem a needless complication of the Programme. 
Anything that is really desirable for ordinary school 
purposes might easily be included in the regular 
course. For instance, the commercial side of 
Geography ought not to be neglected in any class, 
whereas at present it is treated as if it were a 
separate subject. The marks assigned to Chemistry 
and Natural Philosophy might be increased in the 
Senior and Middle Grades, so as to place Science 
more on an equality with Mathematics and Classics. 
There would be the greater necessity for this if 
students were encouraged to specialise in the upper 
grades. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rule 36. — 1. At present it is possible for a boy of 
thirteen to study French, German, Italian, Celtic, 
at the same time. Perhaps it would be well to strike 
out from the Preparatory Grade Course, Greek, 
German, Italian, and Celtic. It would be quite time 
enough to begin the stud}* of any of these languages 
at fourteen after laying a solid foundation of Latin 
and French. Even where a hoy begins Greek at 
twelve or thirteen he is rarely fit to be examined in 
it, and would be much better kept for the first year 
at the elements, and only examined when he comes 
to the Junior Grade. 

it will be found from the Result Books that cases 
do occur of Preparatory Grade pupils learning three 
Modern Languages. 

2. A new Rule might be inserted to enable pupils 
to take special groups of subjects in the Senior Grade, 
e.g. (I) English Literature and History; (2) Classics; 
3) Mathematics ; (4) Science, including Chemistry 
and Experimental Physics ; (5) Two or three 
Modern Languages. 

To have already passed the Middle Grade would be 
a sufficient test of general education.* This change 
would probably increase the number of candidates in 
Senior Grade. Many are now discouraged from com- 
peting on account of their not gaining distinction in 
the lower grades. 

* Possibly a test examination for 


PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

The practical use of the Commercial Course hi 
Modern Languages is very doubtful. Anything of 
the kind' would be better postponed to the Senior 
Grade. A student would then be more likely to have 
a sound knowledge of the language to start with, and 
could more easily take advantage of special instruc- 
tion. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 48. — Recommends reduction in value of 
Senior Grade exhibitions and increase in number 
awarded. 

Rule 50. — Medal for Modern Languages to be 
given for two not three Languages in the Junior and 
Middle Grades. In the Senior Grade a boy might 
take three Languages if doing little else ; but it is 
almost impossible to learn tlir'-e Modern Languages 
in addition to the ordinary work of a school. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rule 52. — The prizes in books cost little, and 
greatly encour - age hard-working boys who are not 
clever enough to get exhibitions. The number of 
these prizes might be greatly increased with advantage. 
There need be little fear of making them too easy of 
attainment. There is often little to choose between 
the winners of the first class book prizes and the 
exhibitioners. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 55. — The proportion of exhibitions in the 
Middle and Senior Grades might with advantage be 
greater than in the Junior Grade. The competition 
in these grades is among a better class of candidates. 
Even a slight increase in the numbers given would 
probably encourage more students to proceed with 
these grades. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

English . — A separate examination in Writing and 
Spelling. 

(a.) Greek, German, Italian, Celtic, might, for 
reasons already stated, be omitted in this grade. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) Omission Commercial English. 

„ French. 

„ „ German. 

„ ,, Spanish. 

,, ,, I talian. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(a.) Omission of Commercial subjects as in J unior 
Gi-ade. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(a.) Commercial subjects to be confined to this 
grade, if retained. 

(6.) Increased marks for Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy. 

all in English might be required. 
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PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

Date of the Examination to be so fixed that it 
would conclude about July 15th. This is about the 
date when holidays begin in England and Scotland. 
In Ireland, schools are mostly dismissed at the end 
of the Intermediate examinations; but where the 
quarterly system of fees is adopted this means that 
the pupil loses about ten days of the quarter, which 
ought to end on June 30th. Again, when schools 
re-asseroble on or about September 1st, the 
Michaelmas quarter is generally made to run on over 
Christmas into the New Year, perhaps to the begin- 
ning of February, but this is very inconvenient°for 
boys who wish to leave school, as many do, at 
Christmas. They do not care to come back for the 
odd fortnight in January. 

The arrangement proposed would enable schools to 
divide the year into, three terms instead of four 
quarters. The terms would run (11 from September 
15 to Christinas ; (2) January to Easter; (3) Easter 
to July 15. This is a much more natural division of 
the year. 

Another advantage of the plan proposed is that 
pupils would more readily come back punctually after 
the summer holidays, if fixed a little later. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

“"■"'pt”"' 

Educational Experience. 

Dilworth, W. J., M.A.., j 

Examiner in 
Ma' hematics 
to the In- 
termediate 
Education 
Board. 

Mathematical Master in 
various Intermediate 
Schools between the years 
1881-91: Professor in the 
Training College, Marlbo- 
rough-street. for the past 
four years. 


PART I. (1). 


Practical Working of System. 

The Intermediate education system, although faulty 
m some particulars, has done a great deal for second- 
ary education in Ireland. Under the system of 
annual examinations, conducted by the Intermediate 
Education Board, parents have an opportunity 
afforded them of judging as to the progress made by 
their children during the year, and have not to 
depend, as formerly, merely upon the reports of 
teachers --reports which in many cases are uot of a 
very reliable nature. These examinations also, by 
testing and comparing the abilities of young people 
with one anotlier, give parents a considerable help in 
the solution of the very difficult problem, “What shall 
we do with our boys and girls ? ” 

The awarding of exhibitions and prizes on the 
answering at these examinations is an incentive to 
the student to pay attention to his or her studies at 
a time when the real reason for doing so is not very 
apparent, and these exhibitions are also in many cases 
a great help to parents who have a large family to 
educate. 

The payment of fees to teachers, as a result of the 
answering of the pupils, enables head masters to 
appoint better assistants, and this improves the quality 
o he education. But it is in this system of pay- 
ment by results that the chief objections against the 
"’hole system lie. 

These objections are — 

(1-) Children are worked too hard in order to 
secure high Results Fees for teachers. 

(2.) The pupils are crammed, not taught. 

(i) The boys of slow intellect are often neglected 
■or their brighter companions. 

( 4 -) An unprofessional spirit is at work amongst 
eachers inasmuch as they are always on the look- 
ut tor clever pupils, and inducements are frequently 
uered to draw these pupils from otiief 1 schools. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

A.s pointed out on the preceding page [Part I. (1)1 
the results system is defective, and I submit the 
following scheme to amend the Intermediate system 
in this particular : — 

(1.) That a few well qualified men— men who have 
been teachers themselves— be appointed to inspect 
any school wishing to be assisced out of the funds at 
the disposal of the Intermediate Board. That these 
men test the general knowledge of the classes, as well 
as observe the methods of teaching in the school. 
That the school appliances for teaching any subject 
be inspected and reported on, and in the ease of 
Physical Science, that the children be examined in the 
knowledge of the instruments. That the Inspectors 
submit their reports to the Intermediate Otlioo. 

(2.) That the total available grant to any school 
depend as heretofore on the results of the annual 
examination, but that half of the Results Fees in any 
subject depend on the report of the Inspector as to 
the general state of the efficiency of the school in 
that subject, the other half to be awarded un- 
conditionally. 

In the absence of State legislation some steps 
might be taken by the Intermediate Board in award- 
ing certificates to teachers qualified to teach in 
secondary schools. These certificates to be awarded 
as a result of a theoretical and practical examination 
in the methods of teaching conducted by the above 
inspectors. 

In order to encourage candidates to come forward 
vo this examination a gratuity might be given to 
teachers holding these certificates, at the end of two 
years’ successful teaching. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Amendment.— Rule 12. —In the Preparatory Grade 
students to be under 14 years of age, and over 13 on 
the 1st day of June in the year they present them- 
selves for examination. 

In the Junior Grade students to be under 15 years 
of age, and over 14 on the 1st day of June in the year 
they present themselves for examination. 

In the Middle Grade students to be under 16 years 
of age, and over 14 on the 1st day of June in the 
year they present themselves for examination. 

In the Senior Grade students to be under 17 years 
of age, and over 14 on the 1st day of June in the 
year they present themselves for examination. 

Amendment. — Rule 13.— No boy who is over 17 
years on the 1st of June in any year shall be 
allowed to present himself for examination that year 
in any grade. 

The object of the above amendments is to allow 
boys to specialize somewhat earlier than the existing 
system admits of. 

Amendment.— Rule 17.— No student shall be 
eligible for examination in the Junior Grade who has 
already passed the examination generally in that 
grade. 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Amendment.— Rule 25.— The subjects selected by 
any student shall not, in the aggregate, have a "renter 
number of marks assigned to them than — ° 

In the Preparatory Grade 6,200 ; or 
In the Junior or Middle Grade 6,600 ; or 
In the Senior Grade 7,000. 

This amendment is a consequence of amended form 
of Programme. See pp 17 18, 19 <fc 20. TPart TIT 
(1), (2), (3), (4)]. 


Dilworth, W. J., 
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PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

I would suggest that a special Commercial course 
be drawn up for the Middle and Senior Grades, and 
that the total maximum marks be the same as for the 
ordinary course in these grades. Students taking up 
the Commercial course could thus compete for exhi- 
bitions, &c., on equal terms with those who were 
taking up the ordinary course. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Amendment.— Rule 45.— No exhibitions or prizes 
shall be awarded to students in the Preparatory Grade, 
and there shall be no publication of marks obtained 
by students in this grade. 

The strain of a public competitive examination is too 
severe for students under 14 years of age. 

No money award should be paid direct to any 
student, but a student could have the power of drawing 
upon the Commissioners up to the value of his money 
prize or exhibition, provided that the Commissioners 
were satisfied that the amount was claimed solely for 
educational purposes. 


PART III. (1). 


Programme. Preparatory Grade. 


I would suggest the following : — 

(1.) Greek 
(2.) Latin 
(3.) English 
(4.) French 
(5.) German 
(6.) Italian 
(7.) Celtic 
(8.) Arithmetic 
(9.) Euclid 
(10.) Algebra 
(11.) Drawing 

(12.) Natural Philosophy . 


Marks. 

800 

1,200 

1,500 

8(.»0 

800‘ 

500 

400 

800 

700 

600 

500 

500 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

* I would suggest the following re-arrangement of 


subjects and r 

(1.) Greek 
(2.) Latin 
(3.) English 
(4.) French 
(5.) German 
(6.) Italian 
(7.) Celtic 
(8.) Arithmetic 
(9.) Algebra 
(10.) Euclid 
(11.) Trigonometry . 
(12.) Drawing 
(13.) Natural Philosophy 
(14.) Chemistry 
(15.) Botany 
(16.) Geology 
(17.) Domestic Economy 
/ 1 R I TVipmw of Music 


Marks. 

1,000 

1,200 

1.500 

800 

8 f, 0 

500 

400 

500 

700 

800 

500 

500 

750 

500 

500 

500 (Boys only). 
500 (Girls only). 


Signatory. 

Description. | 

Educational Experience. 

Dixon. A. O., M.A. 
(Lond.) ; SC.D. (Cantb.i 

Fellow of the ! 
Royal Univer- 
sity of Ireland 

Candidate at Local Exam- 
inations (Oxford Junior 
and Senior, Cambridge 
Senior) ; Master at llse 
Leys School^ ^Cambridge 



of Mathematics, Queens 
College, Galway, since 
J893; F.R.U.I. since 1894. 

PART I. (1). 


Practical Working of System. 

I have no personal experience of the working of 
the present system. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

3-arrangement 


I would suggest the following 
subjects and marks : — 

(1.) Greek 
(2.) Latin 
(3.) English 
(4.) French 
(5.) German 
(6.) Italian 
(7.) Celtic 
(8.) Arithmetic 
(9.) Euclid 
(10.) Algebra 
(11.) Drawing 
(12.) Natural Philosophy 
(13.) Botany 
(14.) Geology 
(15.) Theory of Music 
(16.) Domestic Economy 


Marks. 

800 
1,200 
1,500 
800 
800 
500 
400 
750 
750 
750 
500 
750 
500 

500 (Boys only.) 
500 

500 (Girls only.) 


PART III. (3). 
Programme. Middle Grade. 
[See Part III. (2)], Junior Grade. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

The policy of “ Results Fees ” is open to very grave 
objections, which have been often stated. In »>.V 
opinion it is allowable as a temporary policy ™ • * 
country that is educationally backward, but it should 
be modified as early as possible. At present it a 
notorious that the schools that make the most out ot 
Results Fees are not the needy ones, which it is 
design of the policy to encourage. 

The following plan has occurred to me as worth) 
of consideration. Let any manager applying tor 
grant in aid of his school from the Board, instead 
giving examination results only, send the following 
particu lars q{ hig gchool prem i S es, showing the 

nature and extent of the accommodation for even 
purpose ; 

(b.) A list of the staff; ... . 

(c.) A copy of his accounts for the year, au 
to the satisfaction of the Board ; 

(d.) An abstract of the attendances ; 

(e.) Any examination results ; 

(/.) Any other particulars. 

Then let the Board consider each case on its 
taking into account the nature of the district 
bv the school. 
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PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

5. — I would suggest that the subject of Music be 
thrown open to the boys, in the absence of any special 
reason to the contrary. Most composers and con- 
ductors have been men. 

Same suggestion for Botany. 

Could elementary Human Physiology be intro- 
duced 1 

7. — It should be possible to make Reading a subject 
in the Preparatory and J unior Grades, and to arrange 
for the superintendents to hear the candidates read, 
as in the Oxford Local Examinations (Junior). 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

These exhibitions, etc., seem to me much too abun- 
dant and valuable. It might be interesting to know 
how many of them are spent in bicycles, and so on. 

57. — I see no reason for this rule in Algebra, Arith- 
metic, or Trigonometry. 


iSignatory. 

Description. 1 

Educational Experience. 

Dixon, Henry H.,D.Sc., 

Examiner in 
Botany to the 
Intermediate 
Education 

Six months ieaching 
Classics at Dr. L. B. 
Strangway’s School ; two 
years Lecturing in Botany 
at the Pharmaceutical 
Society, Ireland : seven 
years Assistant Professor 
of Botany, Trinity College 
Dublin. 

PART I. (1). 


Practical Working of System. 

As examiner in Botany, the system of competitive 
examinations does not appear to me satisfactory, 
when applied on a large scale to students so young 
as those who present themselves for the Intermediate 
Examinations. It seems to encourage the teachers 
to “ cram” rather than educate their students. The 
fact that the examination is conducted entirely in 
writing, increases this effect. A cut-and-dry answer 
from a student who imperfectly understands the 
•subject may often receive a better mark, in a written 
examination, than a less conventional answer from 
one who has grasped the subject better, and attempts 
to frame an answer in his or her own words. This 
seems to be an explanation of the fact, that the 
students often answer the questions set by quoting 
verbally, and more or less accurately, the language of 
some text-book, rather than by giving in their own 
words an answer which would show their actual 
knowledge. As might be expected, slips of the 
memory altering the quotations often reveal com- 
plete want of comprehension of the subject matter 
quoted. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

It would appear to me preferable to establish a 
system which would substitute for the general simul- 
taneous written examination at present held, a series 
of inspections of schools by competent inspectors. 
Each school should be inspected at least twice in the 
year by two different inspectors. Tb“ inspectors 
•mould report on the educational state of the pupils, 


the method of teaching, and the Sanitary condition of ®“° n i H. a, 
the schools. Prizes and Results Fees should be ' ' — 
awarded on their reports. In awarding Result 
Fees, special consideration should be taken of the 
amount of teaching the pupils received ; so that 
schools in which the students were actually taught 
rather than merely heard their lessons should be 
encouraged. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 5. — Natural Science (Zoology and Botany) 
should be one of the subjects for examination in the 
Junior, Middle, and Senior Grades for boys. 

Natural Science (Zoology and Botany) should be 
substituted for Botany alone for girls in these three 
grades. 


PART II., Sect. Y. 

Rules 36-39. 

It should be necessary to pass in either Physics, or 
Natural Science, or Chemistry, to obtain a general 
pass for the examination. 


PART II., Sect. YIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 50. — A Medal should be awarded in the 
J unior, Middle, and Senior Grades to each boy and 
each girl who answers best in Physics or Chemistry 
and Natural Science. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

That no Results Fees be paid to managers of 
schools who cannot show that they have adequate 
resources for the teaching of Physics, Natural 
Science, and Chemistry, practically as well as 
theoretically. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Rather : — 

Greek, 1,000. Natural Philosophy, 1,000‘ 

Latin, 1,000. Natural Science, 600 

Chemistry, 600. 


PART III. (3). 


Programme. 

Middle Grade. 


Rather : — 

Greek, 1,000. 

Latin, 1,000. 

Chemistry, 600. 

Natural Philosophy, 
Natural Science, 

1,000 

600 


Rather 

PART III. (4). 
Programme. Senior Grade. 


Greek, 

1,000. Natural Philosophy, 

1,000 

Latin, 

1,000. Natural Science, 

600 


Chemistry, 600. 
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Educational Experience 


...cai and French 
r. Eoval Academical 
ition, Belfast. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The chief drawback in connection with the working 
of the Intermediate system in a private school such as 
this is, that it takes no account of those pupils who, 
though they form a large, and often a preponderating, 
percentage of the class, are not sent to the examinations. 
These pupils at identical instruction with those sent 
forward, but from lack of ability, want of early training, 
objection on the part of parents, incidental illness, 
&c., are not examined. Provision ought surely to be 
made for such cases. 

Grants might be made to schools for the purchase 
of Physical Science apparatus, such apparatus to belong 
to the Board, and proof to be given that it is being 
utilized. 


Money thus saved to be. used in providing prizes of 
£10 and £5, in addition to present arrangement. 

Middle Grade, 1st 50 per cent. £30 a year for 2 years 
2nd „ £25 

Additional £10 and £5 prizes. 

Senior Grade — for £50, read £40, which shall only 
be paid on satisfying the authorities that it shall be 
spent in furthering the pupil’s education. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 74. — (a.) The present scale is utterly unfair to 
small schools, the vast majority of whose candidates 
are under 16. 

I would suggest : — 

Preparatory, I 10() m „ ks . 

Junior, j 

1 6s. per 100 marks. 

Senior, > 1 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

English. — History should be a separate subject, 
and 500 marks allotted to it, the 250 at present given 
being divided over the other English branches. 

Latin. — Prose only should be set for translation. 
The passage set for unprepared translation in this 
grade is invariably too difficult. Scansion should be 
eliminated from the programme. 


PART IT., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 6. — The examiners should be men (or women) 
who have had practical experience in teaching pupils 
of the same age as those examined. If possible the 
examiners should be permanent, so as to keep the 
standard of the papers set as nearly as possible on the 
same level. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

English. — History should be a separate subject. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

English. — History should be a separate subject. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 12. — From my experience of the Preparatory 
Grade I am of opinion that the present age limits are 
not satisfactory. We find it extremely difficult to 
prepare the average pupil for this grade, and I am 
convinced that an additional year is absolutely neces- 
sary for laying the groundwork in each branch. 
Schools in the country suffer much more in this respect 
chan schools in large centres, owing to the lack of 
good preparatory schools 

I therefore suggest — (1), That the maximum age for 
Preparatory Grade candidates should be raised to 15, 
and that over-age students should be admitted to the 
examinations in this grade; or (2 ), That the Junior 
Grade be retained as at present, and that Result Fees 
be paid on Preparatory classes (between the ages of 
1 2 and 1 4) based on inspectors’ reports — the 1 nspectors 
to be men (or women) who have had practical ex- 
perience in teaching children of that age. 

PART IT., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

I would suggest the following changes in the 
-exhibition and prize department : — 

Preparatory Grade : 

1st 33 per cent. £20 j if this grade be retained 
2nd „ „ 15 >as at present, or the age 

■3rd „ „ 10 j standardised by oneyear. 

The sum thus saved to be awarded in prizes of £3, 
£2, £1, and in medals for the best answerers in each 
subject. 

Junior Grade, 1st 50 per cent. £20 ayearfor 3 years. 

2nd „ £15 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

English. — History and English Literature together 
should form a separate subject. 

Some modification of the programme should be 
introduced by which it would be possible fora student 
to specialize. This could be done by setting additional 
examination papers of a more advanced nature and 
awarding additional marks for these. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

In all the examination papers a sufficient number 
of questions of moderate difficulty should be set to 
enable a carefully taught boy of average ability to 
pass. This has not always been the the case hitherto. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Dods, Robert, B,A., . 1 

Formerly Prin- 
eipal of the ; 
Royal Acade- 
mical Institu- 
tion, Belfast. 

Retired from service. Over 
live years in the llandel-- 
lehranstalt, Leipzig, ns 
Senior English Master- 
Twenty-six years as Haul 
Master of the Modern 
Language Department in 
the K. B. A. Institution. 
First Principal of the last- 
mentioned School. 


PART I. (1). 


Practical Working of System. 

If it be granted that a main object of the Inter- 
mediate Act is to select the most promising Irish 
school boys, and help forward their education, I know 
of no method less liable to objection than the oue 
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already in operation, viz. — competitive examination. 
In regard to the other main object of the “ Inter- 
mediate,” the encouragement of good schools and 
good teaching, I doubt whether the substitution of 
inspection for the existing examination would be 
attended by more satisfactory results. A very large 
staff of Inspectors would be required to examine so 
many schools in so many subjects ; and, as each of 
these Inspectors would have his prejudices and fads, 
it seems unlikely that a higher standard of uniformity 
and justice would be attained. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

The Board should have power to appoint one or 
two Inspectors to report (1) on the sanitary con- 
dition of schools and classrooms, (2) on the teaching 
of Modem Languages, and (3) on the teaching of 
Chemistry. No grants should be made for Modern 
Languages to any school in which a reasonable standard 
of pronunciation is not attained, and no grant should 
be made for Chemistry where practice and experi- 
ment do not go hand in hand with theory. 

Further, in imitation of the German practice, the 
Board should have power to give small grants to 
•assistants (perhaps, in certain cases, to head masters) 
engaged in teaching French and German, to enable 
them to attend the summer course of lectures now 
given specially for teachers at several universities 
and colleges (Paris, Geneva, Caen, Marburg, &c.) 
during the months of July and August. Payment 
of the grant to be conditional on the student obtain- 
ing the certificate for attendance and progress. By 
arrangement with South Kensington or some other 
school of practical science, teachers of Chemistry 
might obtain similar advantages. • 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

All the compositions in each of the different 
languages in a grade should be marked by the same 
examiner. 

Two papers might, with advantage, be set in each 
subject, cue for pass-men, the other for honour-men. 
Only honour marks to count for exhibitions, prizes, Ac. 
In the honour papers in languages, Composition should 
be allowed a much higher percentage of marks 'than 
in the pass papers. 


Signatory. 

1 Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Doherty, J. J„ I.L.D., . 

Examiner in 
Natural Philo- 
sophy fo the 
Intermediate 
Education 

Head Master ot Model 
School for fifteen years. 
Professor and Principal 
or Training College for 
twenty-one years. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

Advantages __ and disadvantages of Intermediate 
system .— The Intermediate system has, without doubt, 
given a great impetus to educational work, and has 
conferred great benefits on the country. Pupils have 
been stimulated to study, and teachers to work, with 
^ life and energy hitherto almost unknown in our 
schools. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that certain 
evils have attended the system, and that then- 


tendency, as in every results system, is to multiply Doherty J. 
and strengthen. Some of these are : — “ — 

(a.) Teachers and pupils are led to look too much 
to the Results Fees and the prizes that may be won 
at the examinations. 

(b.) They are induced to adopt the readiest mean 
of obtaining these prizes, and as a consequence make 
use of various methods of “ cram.” 

(c.) The intellectual training of the pupils is not 
made the chief end and aim of the school work. 

(d.) No control is exercised by the Intermediate 
Board over the methods of teaching adopted in the 
schools. 

(e.) Untrained and unskilled teachers — young 
college students who take up teaching as a temporary 
occupation — are very generally employed. 

(f.) The buildings, furniture, and appliances are 
in some cases unsuitable. 

(g.) The Physical and Natural Sciences do not 
receive sufficient attention, and the pupils are not 
trained to observe and to judge for themselves. 

(h.) Manual training receives no attention in the 
schools. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Inspection . — The tune, I think, has come for intro- 
ducing a system of inspection into Intermediate 
schools, while still retaining, at least for the present, 
the annual results examination. 

Examinations are useful in many respects, and if 
properly conducted, are of great benefit. They give a 
stimulus to the school work, they set up a standard 
of excellence before the pupils, and give a definite 
aim to their studies, they cultivate habits of accurate 
thought and clear expression, and they test with 
more or less precision the character of the work done 
in the schools. Hitherto the annual examination has 
been the only test that the Intermediate Board has 
been able to apply to the schools, and for the present 
at least, it could scarcely be abandoned. 

The Inspectors should be skilled and experienced 
educators. They should inspect not examine — except 
perhaps in some special cases. They should report 
upon the suitability of the school buildings and 
appliances, the teaching staff, the methods of teaching, 
and the educational training given in the school. 
They should point out any errors they may observe, 
and should suggest how these may be remedied. A 
copy of their report should be sent to the managers. 

The schools might be classified in accordance with 
these reports, and either higher Results Fees might 
be given to the higher grade schools, or a special 
grant might be awarded to each school dependent 
upon the class in which it was placed. 

The prizes open to the pupils should be unaffected 
by the grading of the school. 

Special subjects . — In the case of Science Teaching 
and of Manual Instruction, the grants made for these 
subjects might, for the present, be entirely dependent 
upon the reports of the inspectors on the character 
and value of the work in each case. 

In Modern Languages, the inspector at his visit 
might test the pupils in their power of reading and 
speaking the languages — the marks gained at this 
oral test being added to those obtained at the annual 
written examination. 

Additional subjects in the Programme. Elementary 
Science and Sloyd. —In the Report of the “Commission 
on Manual and Practical Instruction in Primary 
Schools,” the Commissioners recommend that 
Elementary Science (Natural and Physical Science) 
and Sloyd (Educational Handwork) should be; 
introduced into primary schools as far as practic- 
able. 

In the Intermediate schools provision should I 
think, be made for carrying on the training in these 
subjects. The training in Science should be practica' 

P 
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Doherty, J.:J:, 


the pupils being required to make observations and 
perform expei iments for themselves. For Sloyd there 
should be a workshop, properly fitted up, and with a 
full supply of tools and materials. 

The Board’s inspectors should visit the classes in 
these subjects, should observe the experiments, or the 
work done by the pupils, should examine the records 
of the Science work, and. inspect the. models executed 
in the workshop, and should then report upon the 
nature and the value of the teaching. Grants might 
be made upon these reports. 

Either Science or Sloyd should be made obligatory 
or at least encouraged by special grants. 

Examiners. — The examination if properly con- 
ducted can be made to control the teaching. 
Examination papers may be so drawn up that pupils 
not intelligently and intellectually taught will have 
no chance of passing. Systems of “ cramming" would 
thus be rendered useless. 

Only skilled and experienced examiners should be 
employed. 

Exhibitions or Scholarships to Primary School 
pupils to enable them to pursue their studies in Inter- 
mediate schools. — Some of the most promising pupils 
in primary schools are unable, owing to the poverty 
of their parents, to enter an Intermediate school. 

It might be possible to award to pupils, who are 
finishing their term at a primary school and who dis- 
play exceptional ability, Scholarships tenable at an 
Intel-mediate school. 

The Senior Grade Prizes at present awarded to 
those leaving the Intermediate schools enable the 
pupils receiving them to proceed to the university. 

Primary, Intermediate, and University education 
would thus be linked together. 


Educational Exp 


Donnan, Frederick G., 


Junior Fellow 
of the Royal 
University of 
Ireland. 


Was an Intermediate stu- 
dent, 1885-8, and thus had 
a practical acquaintance 
with it from one point of 
view. At present Junior 
Fellow and Examiner, 
Royal University (ap- 
pointed October, 1897). 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The objects aimed at by the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act, were, presumably, to encourage and support 
secondary education — (1.) By subsidising the schools 
through a system of payments based on results in 
public written examinations. (2.) By scholarships and 
exhibitions given to the successful candidates. 

The final object aimed at in (1) is the securing of a 
higher class of men, and therefore of a higher teaching 
efficiency, by enabling the teachers to obtain better 
salaries. I consider that the Act has failed in this 
object, that the present system has of necessity 
developed a widespread method of purely mechanical 
grinding, with the natural outcome that the standard 
has been lowered. It is my opinion that most men 
of talent and independent thought would, as things 
stand at present, avoid if possible the fettered 
drudgery of an “ Intermediate school.” 

The final object of (2) is presumably to enable poor 
but talented hoys to enter good secondary schools 
and continue their education. This the Intermediate 
Act undoubtedly achieves, with the result that such 


boys are led on insidiously to a comparatively ad- 
vanced age with their only aim and their oply capa- 
bility that of rapid cramming for a purely theoretical 
examination, and finally landed at the threshold of 
the university or elsewhere — excellent cramming 
machines— but not men whose carefully trained native 
vigour and originality of thought and action will 
contribute to the honour and prosperity of their 
country. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Suggestions : — 1. That the present system of exami- 
nations be stopped. 

2. That a commission be appointed to apply the 
moneys so obtained as follows : — 

(a.) To the establishment, equipment, and subsidi- 
sation of physical and chemical laboratories 
and of workshops at as many schools as pos- 
sible. 

(b.) To the establishment of kitchens in connexion 
with all girls’ schools, where practical 
cookery and practical Domestic Economy 
may be taught. 

(c.) To the increasing of the salaries of masters, 
particularly assistant masters, so that the 
profession of teaching be made sufficiently 
lucrative to attract men of high distinction 
and character. 

(d.) To the establishment of some system of specialist 
supervision of schools so endowed, whereby 
their continuing in a state of efficiency may 
be controlled. 

(e.) To the establishment in connexion with each 
school of a number of entrance and leaving 
scholarships, whereby a connexion may be 
established with the primary schools on the 
one hand, and the university or technical 
school on the other,’ so that a complete edu- 
cational ladder be provided for poorer boys 
possessing the requisite energy and talent. 
The number of such scholarships to be 
proportioned to the extent of the staff and 
the number of boys attending the school. 

3. Further details — 

(/.) That a certain number of the scholarships, &c. 
mentioned under ( e ) be of the nature of 
sizar ships, and restricted to boys whose 
parents could not afford them an education 
in a secondary school. 

(g.) That the examination for such entrance sizar- 
ships be made as largely as possible oral 
and practical, so as to avoid forcing on boys 
whose only power is the acquired knack of 
passing a written examination. 

( h .) That an effort be made to affiliate such endowed 
secondary schools with technical schools, 
as well as with universities, and that the 
specialist supervision mentioned under (d.) 
be in direct connexion with the several 
professors in the different departments of 
such technical colleges, so that more boys 
be trained for and drafted into the industries 
of the country depending for their welfare 
on scientific knowledge and training. 

(i.) That a limitation be placed on the undue and 
excessive time spent in schools in studying 
Latin and Greek, and that boys holding 
entrance sizarships be debarred (except in 
cases of special talent and brilliancy) from 
pursuing a more or less entirely “classical" 
course. 

(/•) That any persons of the nature of inspectors 
or supervisors appointed be — 1. Men hold- 
ing high univei'sity degrees. 2. Specialists 
in some subject, on which subject only they 
would advise. 
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(k.) That masters of schools be fully safeguarded 
against arbitrary action on the part of such 
persons by a Board, comprising as ex-officio 
members the professors of the universities 
and technical colleges of the country. 

{1.) That the supervision of schools have likewise 
reference to the health, physique, and out- 
door training of the boys. 

(m.) And that in any endowment of a school 
great attention be paid to the providing of 
proper facilities for such. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Note . — Not being in favour of a continuance of the 
present system cf written examinations, I shall con- 
tine myself to only a few of what I consider are the 
most glaiing of its deficiencies. 

1. — Removal of the Preparatory Grade, since the 
strain attending examinations is highly injurious to 
young boys and girls at this very critical age. 

5.— (a.) Botany to be made a subject for boys. It 
is perfectly ridiculous that this is not so already, 
especially when one considers how many boys are 
likely afterwards to study medicine. Marks = 500 
at least. 

(6.) No school to be allowed to send up boys for 
examination in Chemistry or Natural Philosophy which 
h is not a corresponding properly equipped laboratory. 
The examination in these subjects to be largely prac 
tical, after the manner of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. 

(c.) Less marks to be allotted to Latin and Greek, 
as the present system puts a premium on the study of 
these languages to the exclusion of subjects which in 
the case of nine-tenths of the candidates will be of 
infinitely more use to them in later life, and are of 
equal, if not superior value as a means of mental 
training. 

7. — See under 5 (b). 

Further. — (a) Special monetary aid to be given to 
schools endeavouring to establish Science laboratories. 

(p.) Introduction of Geology as a subject of exami- 
nation. 

(y.) The examinations in Botany and Geology to 
be conducted, if possible, partly orally, whereby the 
candidates may be tested as to their practical out-of- 
door field acquaintance with these subjects, and great 
stress to be laid on this portion of the examination. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

50. — A medal to be awarded for the best answering 
in any two of the following subjects, taken together, 
v ' z - : — Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany (Geo- 
lo Sy)- Such medal to be awarded for excellence in 
i- Experimental Science.” 

W h)’ deny the right of reward for proficiency in 
subjects the general neglect and ignorance of which 
is the chief cause of the failure of England to compete 
successfully with her foreign rivals? Such a policy 
seems, in my opinion, distinctly short-sighted. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

(O' —In my opinion the Results Fees system is a per- 
nicious one, but, it is difficult to see how it should be 
altered. I think there is scarcely any doubt that 
some other method of subsidising the schools ought 
to be employed. The present system places an abso- 
lute premium on grinding generally, and on (he 
special coaching of boys who exhibit a power of 
assimilating knowledge rapidly, and this at a very 
early age, long before such special strain can be suc- 
cessfully endured. In my opinion it would be better 
to pay the schools an amount depending on the num- 
ier of boys who passed, but I confess I see no proper 


solution of the difficulty except the abolition of the 
whole system of public written examinations, and the 
proper endowment of secondary schools. Even as 
the system of Results Fees is at present constituted, 
I am afraid the income derived therefrom is not 
always distributed among the assistant masters, to 
whose work it is mainly due, but I make this as a 
merely tentative suggestion. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

I am of opinion that the Preparatory Grade ought 
unconditionally to be abolished. In my opinion it 
simply affords managers of schools an extra source of 
income by putting a severe and dangerous strain on 
students at a period of their lives when any thought- 
ful person would take special precautions to avoid 
such tension. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) Botany for boys as well as girls. 

Theory of Music for boys as well as girls. 

(b.) Marks. — Greek, . . 850 

Latin, . . 850 

Botany, . . 500 

Thus Latin + Greek = 1,700 = Mathematics. 

It is absurd, in my opinion, that such a great pre- 
mium should be put on Latin and Greek, when one 
considers how many of the candidates will subse- 
quently enter business or che professions. In a true 
and liberal education there should at least be some 
attempt made at balance, especially as many modern 
educationists of undoubted note are agreed as to the 
equal training value of scientific subjects (vide Mach’s 
celebrated essay, “ Uber den relativen Bildungswert 
der philologischen und der mathematisch-naturwis- 
senschaftlichen Unterrichsfiicher der hoheren Schu- 
len. ” — P opuliir-Wiss. V orlesungen). 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Same remarks as on preceding page [Part III. (2)]. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(b.) Greek, . . 1,100 

Latin, . . 1,100 

Thus Greek + Latin=2,200 = Mathematics. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

Would it not be possible to develop some system 
in direct connexion with Trinity College and the 
Royal University, whereby an annual test as to 
efficiency could be conducted at the schools, and held 
conjointly by the masters themselves and such extra- 
mural examiners? In this way the examinations 
could be conducted in a practical and rational manner 
at properly endowed and practically equipped schools, 
and the various entrance and leaving scholarships 
and sizarships could be awarded. I do not see any 
insuperable difficulties in the way of establishing such 
a system. Its chief purpose would be to control the 
efficiency of schools which had been endowed, and by 
having a conjoint Board of University examiners 
plus masters it might be possible to avoid the un- 
pleasantness inevitably associated with the ordinary 
system of inspection by men appointed by Civil Service 
examination in general subjects of education How- 
ever, this question of control by inspection or supervi- 
sion is one which would evidently require the greatest 
possible tact and diplomacy to settle in a satisfactory 
manner. 

P 2 


Donnan, F..G., 
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Name-of 

Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Donovan, Robert, H.A., 

English t o 
mediate Ed u- 

Intermediate C a n di d a t e, 
1878-9. Assistant Master, 
1880-1888, and University 
Tutor, Intermediate Ex- 

1898. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

Any criticisms that may be offered on the Inter- 
mediate Education Act and its operation through the 
Rules and Regulations of the Intermediate Education 
Board ought, in my opinion, to be prefaced by the 
acknowledgment that, notwithstanding some defects, 
the Intermediate Education System has had very 
beneficial effects upon Secondary and Intermediate 
education generally in Ireland. I was a pupil, and 
subsequently an assistant master in an Intermediate 
school, from 1877 to 1883, and therefore saw the 
system introduced, and had experience of its imme- 
diate results in our school ; and I have a distinct 
remembrance of the changes wrought, not only in the 
school methods and programmes, but upon the 
general body of the pupils, and the spirit in which 
they worked. Some of the effects, it must be acknow- 
ledged, were not beneficial. The teaching of Physics 
and Chemistry, for example, became less practical 
than it had been when it was given under the condi- 
tions imposed upon it by the South Kensington 
Department, which insisted upon guarantees for the 
practical illustration of the lectures in laboratories 
regularly inspected by officers of the Department. 
Though, at the same time, the standard of the theo- 
retical teaching was undoubtedly raised. Soon also 
less attention came to be paid to proper oral instruc- 
tion in the Modern Languages. The reading of 
Classical authors in the higher forms was also made 
less liberal and wide, though more attention came to 
be paid to minute philology. Then in the earlier 
years of the system, and down at least to the date of 
the Customs and Inland tievenue Act, 1890, the 
strain imposed upon some of the unendowed schools 
by the nature of the new competition tended to 
further impoverish the schools, and in two ways — 
First, it necessitated increased expenditure ; second, 
those schools that, by the amplitude of their re- 
sources, their more complete organisation, or the 
chance of their position, were able to at once attain a 
place of prominence, or even pre-eminence, in the 
competitive lists, attracted from the weakerschools the 
wealthier class of pupils. This might be accepted as 
a proper case of the survival of the fittest, if the dis- 
tribution and proper localisation of educational 
agencies were not an essential consideration in an 
efficient educational system. Not a few schools, 
placed in important centres of population, found 
themselves the poorer for an Act of Parliament 
intended for their advantage. Moreover, as in those 
years, the assistance available for the maintenance of 
the schools was so insignificant as compared with the 
expenditure involved, the chief and almost sole 
interest of the schools lay in the number of prizes and 
exhibitions that might be won by their pupils. As a 
consequence, special effort tended to concentrate 
itself on the more brilliant lads, so that the average 
boy and the dull boy suffered to some extent. There 
is considerable evidence to hand in the examination 
papers with which I have dealt since 1893, that the 
more substantial rewards which the Board has since 
been enabled to offer for the successful teaching of the 
average boy has led to a more general efficiency. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks it became 
apparent very early in the history of the system that 
the changes being wrought were, in the main, bene- 
ficial. The standard in the ordinary Intermediate 


school was steadily raised. Even the mere promul- 
gation of the Intermediate Board’s programme was 
advantageous. English studies, for instance, greatly 
benefited. The graduation of studies and classes was 
arranged on a more scientific plan. The education of 
boys not intended for professional careers became more 
liberal. The spirit of work among the boys of all 
classes became more earnest. Games indeed, it is 
alleged, have suffered. But some sacrifice of the joy 
of life may be paid in Ireland for the cultivation of 
steadier habits of work in every sphere. Emulation 
became keener. The rivalry of schools, though some- 
times excessive and even unfair, had the merit of 
revealing to each its defects, and stimulating its desire 
to correct them. 

Many of these improvements were, indeed, inevi- 
table upon any plan that could be called a reform of 
the old condition of things. Had the Intermediate 
Education Board been empowered to do something 
more than merely establish a system of rewards and 
results fees distributed upon the principle of a 
general examination — had it been enabled as well to- 
recognise and assist directly, by a foundation or 
capitation grant, subject to prescribed conditions, 
every Intermediate School ascertained by inspection 
to be properly equipped and fairly efficient, many of 
the defects might have been avoided. Yet in view 
of the wholesale indictments of the system that have 
become fashionable, it is plainly a duty, before pro- 
ceeding to criticism, to testify to the good results 
which have fallen within one’s own experience. 

PART 1. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

The features of the Intermediate system that semi 
to me to call most for modification are the system of 
payment by results, and the system of general 
examination apart from inspection. 

The Intermediate system is open to all the objec- 
tions usually urged against payments by results, and 
to others peculiar to itself. Under it the only assist- 
ance given directly to the schools is given in the 
shape of results fees. Thus an important part of the 
revenue of the school is left uncertain, fluctuating, and 
exposed to all the chances that may affect the quality of 
the work in even the best schools at any time. The 
system already established in Ireland by the Endowed 
Schools Commission of dividing their grants to the 
schools entitled to them into foundation grants and 
supplementary merit grants, might, with modifica- 
tions, be substituted with advantage. It would tend 
to a better equipment of the schools and steadier 
work. Thus the aid to the schools might be given 
partly as a capitation grant, payable upon certain 
conditions to be enforced, by inspection; while the 
results fees might remain payable as at present, but 
on a lower scale. 

In this connection one peculiar feature and tendency 
of the system calls for notice. As the Act at present 
stands, anybody may set up an Intermediate school 
anywhere in Ireland, and provided its pupils pass the 
written examinations of the Board, the school is 
entitled to share in the public endowment. It does 
not matter how, or under what conditions, educa- 
tional, physical, or moral, the instruction is given. 
One resulting tendency is to the unnecessary multi- 
plication of Intermediate schools in certain urban 
areas, and the confusion of Intermediate and Primary 
schools to the detriment of both. There is a vested 
interest now in this unregulated competition and school 
creation, which it may be impossible to disturb. But 
if a change were made in the system of payment to 
the schools, the Boat’d might be empowered, while 
recognising all existing rights and interests, to lay 
down prescribed conditions as to equipment, teaching, 
and localisation, under which alone, for the future, 
new schools should be entitled to recognition as 
Intermediate schools. A check might thus be placed 
upon a needless waste, and upon the growth of con- 
fusion in an important part of our educat ional system. 
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APPENDIX XI.— ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 5, which specifies the subjects of examination 
and the marks assigned to each, seems to me to call’ 
for some criticism. Natural Science is undervalued 
throughout the programme. It is wholly excluded 
in the Preparatory Grade, an exclusion opposed to 
modern tendencies in education. This must become 
more and more questionable if the reforms fore- 
shadowed in our Primary schools are carried out. In 
the other grades the marks assigned to Science 
scarcely represent its importance. The exclusion of 
Botany from the boys’ programme is also difficult to 
understand, especially in view of the needs of a large 
and important class of boys to be found in many of 
the most important Intermediate schools. I mean the 
lads of the wealthier farming class, who resort to the 
schools for a few years to complete their education, 
and then return to the farmstead. They form a 
most important element of the population. They are 
of the class who become the leaders of the agricul- 
tural industry, and who are to be found on all the 
local governing councils, and represent an influential 
element in the community. Yet while the pro- 
gramme set forth in Pule 5 makes due recognition of 
the needs of the professional and commercial students, 
it seems largely to ignore the interest of the par- 
ticular class here referred to. If Commercial French 
ami Commercial German are to be recognised, why 
should not Agricultural Chemistry and Botany be 
included in the programme? The practical but non- 
technical teaching of the sciences subsidiary to Agri- 
culture would, in some of the Intermediate schools, 
have useful results eventually, and woidd greatly 
facilitate the efforts being made to improve our lead- 
ing industry. 

1 should, therefore, recommend the increase of the 
marks allotted to Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 
in all the grades ; the inclusion of Elementary Physics 
in the Preparatory Grade ; the addition of Botany to 
all the Boys’ Grades ; and the addition of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry to the Middle and Senior Grade 
(Boys) programmes. 

The only other suggestions that appear to me to 
be called fir are the inclusion of Book-keeping in the 
■Senior Grade Commercial programme, and the in- 
crease of the marks for Preparatory Grade Dr-awing. 


PART II., Sect. IY. 

Rules 32-35. 

I would recommend that there be added to the 
conditions of passing in particular subjects additional 
provisoes that no student should be admitted to 
examination in any branch of Natural Science from 
a school, which, upon inspection, was found to 
be without the means of teaching the subjects practi- 
cally, and illustrating the teaching by experiment ; 
and that, in the case of Modern Languages, an addi- 
tional reduction should be made from the marks of 
all candidates presented from a school where, upon 
inspection, it was found that efficient instruction in 
the correct reading and speaking of the languages 
was not given. 

To fulfil the conditions involved in the first proviso, 
Intermediate schools should be afforded aid upon the 
terms that formerly governed grants to Science schools 
connected with the South Kensingston Department. 

J he Irish grants from the Department were never 
proportionate to the British grants ; and the Inter- 
mediate Education Board ought to be placed in a 
position to assist science teaching in the Irish schools, 
as science teaching in Great Britain has been assisted 
■ by the Science and Art Department. 


PART II., Sect. Y. 

Rules 36-39. 

I should advocate modifying the conditions of 
passing the examination generally in Junior, Middle, 
and Senior Grades, so that in Group B not less than 
two Modern Languages should count as the equiva- 
lent of Greek or Latin. 

In the German higher schools two Modern Langu- 
ages— English and French— form part of the ordinary 
curriculum where Latin is not taught. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

Add Book-keeping in the Senior Grade Commercial 
Course. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 




Rules 45-50. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

While the age limits for candidates eligible for 
prizes and exhibitions ought to be retained, I am of 
opinion that, as far as regards the qualifications for 
results fees, it ought to be abolished. A classifica- 
tion of students based solely on age is arbitrary and, 
to a great degree, unnatural. The variation in 
rapacity and possible attainment of pupils of the 
same age is so great that such a classification must 
necessarily injure the chances of the backward and 
jess intelligent pupils. Many boys of sixteen are 
intellectually more developed than others of seven- 
teen and eighteen, and more easily taught ; and the 
teachers that bring a dull boy of seventeen or 
eighteen up to a fair standard of attainment, even in 
the Junior Grade, are as worthy of full reward as if 
then- labours had been devoted to a smart boy of 
nfteen or sixteen years, and, in many cases, are even 
more deserving. 

The same considerations lead me to suggest that 
a ? far as regards results lees, Rules 15 and 10 
s lou *'l be repealed, and the payment of results for 
* second examination in all. grades be governed by 
Rules 77 and 78. 


45. The payment of Preparatory Grade exhibi- 
tions must lead to excessive strain at an age when it 
is particularly injurious. Their educational value is 
also, in my opinion, doubtful, and leads to waste of 
funds that might be more usefully spent. I would 
recommend the abolition of exhibitions in the Pre- 
paratory Grade. 

48. It would be an improvement, in my opinion, 
if the Senior Grade prizes of £50 could be continued 
for at least two years beyond the Intermediate course 
and made tenaule at a university college, technical 
college or professional school. The Senior Grade 
prizemen are the flower of the Intermediate schools 
the youths whom it is most desirable to assist in the 
• initial stages of a university, higher technical or pro- 
fessional career. When one considers the small 
number of Preparatory Grade and Junior Grade 
exhibitioners who become, or have the capacity to 
become, Senior Grade prizemen, and yet observes the 
large amount of money spent upon the lower grades 
in exhibitions, it appears an unwise application of 
educational funds that leaves so many of the best 
youths of the schools unassisted at the critical moment 
of their educational career. 

In addition to the prizes for general proficiency 
in the Senior Grade, a limited number of scholarships, 
tenable as above, might be profitably awarded for 
special merit in Classics, Mathematics, Modern 
Literature, and Natural Science. 
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If these awards cannot be made under the terms 
of the Intermediate Education Act, power should be 
given to the Board to make them. 

Consideration might well be given to the question 
whether part at least of all exhibitions should not be 
made tenable at a school and payable thereto. Un- 
doubtedly a not inconsiderable proportion of the 
exhibitions are spent on purposes not educational. 
Their educational use ends when they have stimu- 
lated the energies which they are calculated to 
arouse. But that ought not to be their only object. 

PART IL, Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

55. The considerations set forth under section VIII 
lead me to question the wisdom and the justice of 
keeping the same proportion of exhibitions to passes 
in all the grades. The Senior Grade boys that now 
receive only a £3 or a £2 prize in books are much 
more deserving of monetary encouragement, and much 
more likely to make profitable educational use of it, 
than the tail of the Junior Grade and the Preparatory 
Grade exhibitioners. If the Senior Grade £50 prizes 
were increased to one in five or one in seven, no harm 
would be done were the means to do so found in the 
reduction of the number of J unior Grade exhibitions 
and the abolition of exhibitions in the Preparatory 
Grade. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 75. — For reasons stated above (Section II. 
Part II.), I would recommend the abolition of this 
Rule. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

I would recommend that the elements of Physics 
and Elementary Botany be added to the programme, 
and that the marks for Drawing be increased if the 
competition in this grade is to be still encouraged. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 


Description. Educational Experience. 


Dooley, Bev. M., D.D., Manager, St. I have taught all the 
3 FiniansSemi- English in the School 

nary, Navan. since September, 1882. I 
have also taught French, 
Algebra, Euclid, Arith- 
metic, and Physical Sci- 
ence occasionally. I am 
maniger since February. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 


My opinion is that the Intermediate system is a 
very good one, but might be improved by certain 
modifications. Both masters and students appear to 
have great confidence in the method adopted by the 
Commissioners of conducting the examinations in 
writing. The old system has worked admirably, and 
notwithstanding adverse criticism, it has effected 
wonders in the schools. It has made the masters 
industrious and painstaking, and the boys studious 
and accurate. A system of inspection will tend to 
destroy confidence in the impartiality of the examiners. 
It will create difficulties between the schools and the 
Intermediate Board, difficulties that do not now exist. 

Tt must, however, be admitted that the present 
system does very little to test pronunciation and read- 
ing in the various languages, and as it may seem 
desirable to your Honorable Board to appoint a few 
competent examiners to test pronunciation and read- 
ing, it may not be out of place to suggest : — 1. That 
the examiners so appointed should have a well defined 
standard ; 2. That two should be present at each ex- 
amination, that one may be a check on the other ; 
3. That these examinations should be conducted after 
due notice- had been given to the manager of the school 
to be examined, and should be held between Feb- 
ruary 1st and May 1st in each year ; 4. That the 
marks assigned for i-eading be distinct from the marks 
assigned to the subject generally. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I think it would be desirable to make the pass 
standard lower ; to effect this there should be separate 
pass and honors papers or sets of questions. 


I would recommend an increase in the marks for 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, and the addition 
of Botany to the programme for boys. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

I would recommend the increase of the marks for 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, the addition 
of Botany to the programme for boys, and the intro- 
duction of Agricultural Chemistry. 

I would also recommend, in the case of English 
History, that in the case of the special period to be 
studied, a good text-book should be prescribed. The 
answering in History, in the Middle and Senior 
Grades, has seemed to me, in examining the English 
papers, to be below the standard of the answering in 
the Literary subjects. Difficulties, of course, exist in 
the way of naming an historical text- book. But some 
of the standard books are so much above reproach on 
the score of impartiality, and are so much superior to 
the text-books in ordinary use, to which the same 
objections, or stronger, might be taken on certain 
points, that such difficulties ought to be overcome. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

See observations on Middle Grade. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

2. — It is desirable that the examination should he 
held a week later than at present. 

6. — The examiners ought to be men and women of 
practical experience in teaching ; they should in no 
subject be all new to the work each year ; at least one 
half should have examined papers the previous year. 
This would secure a continuity in the standard of 
examination. 

7. — See observation on page 2 [Part I. (1)] 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

11.— For “ 1886 ” read “ 1887.” It is desirable to 
revert to the old rule and allow students to present 
themselves for examination in the Preparator) 
Grade between the ages of 12 and 14 years. 

1 :j. — For “ one year ” read “ two years.” It is in the 
interest of education that, as far as possible, every boy 
in a school should be submitted to some public tes 
each year. . • ” 

15. — After the word “already” insert “ twice, 
because it is certainly desirable in the interest o 
education to keep students in the higher grades i 
they have mastered the subjects thoroughly. h 

16. — After the word “ already ” insert “ twice. 
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Ill 


PART II., Sect. Ill, 

Rules 20-31. 

25. -In Preparatory Grade for “ 5,400 ” substitute 
€,000. In Junior, Middle and Senior Grades for 
“ 6,000” and “ 6,500,” substitute 7,000. 

A great number of Catholic schools, particularly 
the Diocesan Colleges, are obliged to take up Classics 
and Mathematics ; this practically excludes Physical 
Science from their programme as long as the present 
limit to the aggregate number of marks is persevered 
in. The present system of computing marks suffi- 
ciently prevents what is known as smattering. ('See 
Rule 57). b K 

PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

42. — It would be desirable to issue only one pamph- 
let. This pamphlet should include pass, honors, 
exhibition, medals, <fcc. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

45. — For “.£20” substitute “ £10.” 

The reason is — students should be encouraged to go 
through the full Intermediate course, and consequently 
a larger number of exhibitions should be awarded in 
tbe higher grades. A larger number of exhibitions 
in the Higher grades cannot be awarded unless there 
is retrenchment here. 

46. — For “ £20 ” substitute £15. 

47. — For “£30” substitute £25. 

48. — For “ £50 ” substitute £35. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

52— For “ £1 ” substitute £2 ; for “ £2 ” substitute 
£3 ; for “ £3 ” substitute £4. 

» The disproportion between an exhibition and a book . 
prize is too great. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

55. — After the words, “ one for every ten boys,” 
insert the words in the Preparatory and Junior Grades ; 
one for every seven in the Middle Grade, and one for 
every five in the Senior Grade. 

For reason, see observation on Rule 45. 

PART II., Sect. XT. 

Rules 64-69. 

66.— For “ 1,400 ” substitute 1,200. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(o.) It would be well if the Commissioners could 
see their way to make Instrumental Music and Needle- 
work subjects for girls. 

(b.) Considering the difficulty of the papers set in 
Arithmetic and Book-keeping, and the importance of 
omestic Economy, I think it would be advisable to 
‘aise the marks assigned to these subjects. 

(a.) The Arithmetic papers should be less difficult. 

In this subject, particularly, there ought to be two 
sets of papers, an honors paper and a pass paper. 

PART III. (3j. 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

See Part III. (2). 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

("■) See Part III. (2). 


Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Dougan, Thos. W., jt.a. 

Professor of 
Latin, Queen's 
Col'ege, Bel- 
fast, and Ex- 
aminer i n 
Greek and 
Latin to the 
Intermediate 
Education 
Board. 

Profeasor of Latin in Queen’s 
College, Belfast, since Jan. 
7th, 1882 ; Examiner in 
Classics in the Boyal Uni- 
versity since 1890; Ex- 
aminer in Classics to the 
Board of Intermediate 
Education for Ireland for 
five years, including the 
present year 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

So far as the study of Ancient Classics, and more 
particularly Latin, is concerned, I believe that the 
Intermediate system has produced a very great im- 
provement in education in Ireland. 

My experience dates from the year 1882, a time 
not very long subsequent to the establishment of 
the Intermediate system. The effects of that 
system would of course not be felt in their full 
force during its first few years. I find that the 
students who entered Queen’s College, Belfast, in my 
later years, have been very much better grounded in 
accidence, and have had a very much better pre- 
liminary training than those who entered in my 
earlier years. 

The competition for the College Entrance Scholar- 
ships has, taking the average, become much keener in 
recent years than it formerly was. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Douglas, Elizabeth 
D. A., B.A. 

Ladies’ School, 
Doagh. 

Assistant Teacher for three Douglas, E. D. 
years in Ladies' School, A., B.A. 

Ballymoney, and Manager 

of Ladies' School, Doagh, 
for the past three years. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I consider the practical working of the Inter- 
mediate system is based on very fair principles. 

Were it not for such a system, very few small 
country towns could support or maintain a good 
school. It has introduced a better programme of 
studies into some schools, and has done much to im- 
prove education by offering prizes, exhibitions, etc. 
It gives children a stimulus, as they will work for 
prizes. It causes a good deal of competition between 
schools, and altogether in my opinion such an Act as 
the Intermediate Educational one has been of great 
service to many small schools, and in fact to every 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

One reform I would like particularly to mention is 
about the Preparatory Grade. For mere children I 
think the style in which the questions are put is not 
clear enough, as many of the children say they do 
not understand the meaning of the questions. I am 
glad to see the History course is shortened, and I 
would prefer if the examiners would prescribe what 
English History should be used, and the same with 
some other text books. 
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Douglas, E. D. Reform II — I think the Middle Grade Arithmetic 

A - B - A j is. much too difficult, and considering the length ol 

the paper, and the time required to work out many of 
the questions, the time seems to be too short, and as 
a rule they have not time even to look at some of 
them. I would like to see some of the courses con- 
siderably shortened, as children are forced to cram 
and burden their memories, and never even do them- 
selves justice in a public examination, and by going 
in for a prescribed examination, as the Intermediate, 
many other branches of study have to be given up. 

I think History should be made a special subject, 
and that Science subjects should be introduced. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

In my general observations I have said a little 
about the Preparatory Grade. If the questions were 
put plainer, so that children would clearly compre- 
hend the meaning, 1 think the examination results 
would be more satisfactory. 

I think the Senior Grade should be altogether 
remodelled. It is very difficult, and comparatively 
few go in for it at all. Some have suggested that in 
this ,r rade students should be allowed to specialise in 
certain subjects suitable to their special taste and of 
use in after-life, and 1 think it would prove much 
more satisfactory than the present Senior Grade, as a 
student is quite young enough to enter for the 
University Course after the Senior Grade. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 12.— I think it will be an improvement 
allowing candidates to be at least thirteen years of 
a«-e before going in for the Preparatory Grade. 


PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

Rules 42-44. — Satisfactory. No observations. 

PART II , Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

I think in the Preparatory Grade it is scarcely fair 
that there should be no prizes between a £20 
exhibition and £1 prize ; a very few marks may make 
all the difference. 

In the Middle and Senior Grades, but especially in 
the Senior, I think there should be a reduction in the 
value of the exhibitions and money prizes, and that 
some reward, say a special prize, should be given to 
such students as are first in the grade in Harmony 
and Domestic Economy, and also a special prize given 
in every subject to the candidates obtaining the 
highest marks in that subject. 

PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

I think the conditions for retaining exhibitions too 
strict. For instance, if a girl get an exhibition in 
the Junior Grade, taking on an average a very good 
place, and if after working steadily the next year in 
the Middle Grade she should lose it by scoring a very- 
few marks below 1,400. Considering how much more 
difficult the Middle is than the Junior, and tiie 
length of the course, I think the conditions for 
retaining exhibitions should be made easier, especially 
for girls. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 


PART II., Sect. III. 
Rules 20-31. 

Rules 20-31. — Entirely satisfactory. 


I think the present system of Result Fees is very- 
good, as all schools are allowed a share, provided *11 
the conditions are observed. • 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

I think the standard for passing, 25 per cent., and 
honours, 50 per cent , is very fair. 

I cannot say about the working of many schools, 
but as a general rule children do not like Compo- 
sitions, and very few are good at them, and as they 
are done at home, I suppose most of them are 
assisted, and when they come to a public examination, 
the result is they often come short in that one branch, 
whereas the other part of their English examination 
is fair, and perhaps good, and this lowers the marks. 

As a rule Grammar is a weak subject, and some- 
times the questions are puzzling, and require a good 
deal of thought. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

I think the conditions of passing the 'examinations 
for Preparatory Grade children in at least four 
subjects are pretty hard. In this grade, as a rule, girls 
cannot undertake more than four or five subjects and 
they require to pass at least in four of these. I would 
suggest History to be made one subject, by itself. If 
a child goes in for the Preparatory with four subjects, 
as English, Latin, French, and Arithmetic, and fail 
in one of these, I think it scarcely fair she should 
lose the examination altogether. 

In the other grades I think the standard fair 
enough. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

I do not put in any pupils for the Commercial 
Course, so can offer no suggestions 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

In the Preparatory Grade Latin Course I think the 
Ovid fairly difficult, and scansion for such young 
children. 

(b.) In French there are two translation books, 
and for these the marks are small, 150. 

(c.) As to the way iu which some of the questions 
are asked — the examiners should bear in iniud the 
age of the children and put them so that they would 
be easily understood, and suitable to the age and 
capacity of the children. 

Questions testing memory only should not be given 
especially in Geography, as to heights of mountains, 
etc., names and events in History, long quotations of 
poetry. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

I think the marks for Arithmetic should be raised 
to 600, as in the Preparatory Grade. The course 
is long, and the questions, especially on the Pre- 
paratory Grade part, given at the examination are 
stiff, and require a good deal of thought — the calcula- 
tion is nothing, and girls are apt to get discouraged 
when they receive the questions, as they get muddled. 

The Domestic Economy examination seems rathe' 
a failure, especially the Cookery part of it, as the 
girls have to learn it off, and have no experience oi 
practical work, the consequence is it is only a cram, 
and repeatedly a girl fails by not being able “ 
express herself properly, and not answering t |C 
questions fully. 
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PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

As in the Junior Grade I think the marks in 
Arithmetic ought to be raised to 600, and the 
examination made considerably easier. If one "lances 
down the marks, and notices the great number of 
failures and the very few passes, it shows and proves 
that the papers must be difficult. 

The Euclid course is long, and the marks for 
deductions are very high. 


of training he should find himself in such a position Dowling. r. ,t. 
that he would unaided be able to obtain by his own Huglll ‘ s - 1! A - 
efforts all the information requisite for the duties of 
his particular walk in life. To counteract this I 
believe that for the purposes of rewarding the teacher 
for the work he performs a system of inspection should 
be substituted. This does not mean that examin- 
ations should be abandoned, but that the results of 
these examinations should affect the prizes and 
exhibitions of the pupils only, and that the reward of 
the teacher should be quite independent of them. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

Another suggestion I would like to make would be 
that those only would be appoin ted as examiners who 
have had experience of some length in tea chin" 
pupils of the same age as those they are employed to 
examine, and that the number of women so employed 
wotild be increased, and that these should hold public 
diplomas in the subjects in which they examine. 

Another suggestion that might be a success is the 
introduction of inspection to such parts of education 
as cannot be tested by a written examination, and 
that results should be given on general merit as well 
as on public examination, and a course specified for 
those junior pupils not going in for examinations. 


Name 

Signatory. 


Description. 


Educational Experience. 


__ Dowling, E. J. Hughes, 


Professor of 
Mathematics. 


l Intcrme- 




twenty-five years," partly 
m England. France, ancl 
Germany, and partly in 
Ireland, (i) I have been 
Examiner in Arithmetic 
and Mathematics four 
years to the Intermediate 
Hoard, and I was Superin- 
ldentto this Board for 
e years, (c) I have been 
‘ ‘ '"'■•'miner of the 

S ‘2ave r also 


Royal University 


last tv 


igent for the 
rears and thus 
opportunity. 


while procuring A 

Masters lor Catholic Col- 
leges throughout t li e 
country, of le.u-ning the 
true state of Intermediate 


well s 


. ... .... defects and 

shortcomings, (e) I was 
sent to the Continent in 
1SS17 by the Commission on 
Manual and Practical In- 
n, and have written 

there. (/) I have pub- 
lished a little work entitled 
teach Elementary 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I regard the system of Results Fees as inherently 
vicious. This system induces both teachers and 
scholars to regard the acquisition of knowledge as 
the end and goal of their endeavours, instead of 
considering, as they ought to do, this acquisition of 
knowledge as a means of developing the intellectual 
faculties and fitting pupils for the battle of life. The 
idea that a pupil on leaving school should have a 
certain amount of dry facts in his head is now the 
criterion of success, and not that by a judicious system 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 5. — To the subjects of examination in Pre- 
paratory grade possibly, and certainly for the other 
grades, ought to be added the^ important subject of 
Botany. Considering the importance of agricul- 
ture to Ireland it is quite surprising the little 
preparation there is in any school or college to fit 
pupils for this line of life. Of course a college cannot 
teach every thing, but it at least ought not to omit 
a subject which would undoubtedly be most useful to 
so many of the middle-class boys who frequent it. 

Rule 7. — If inspection is added to the present 
system of examination, this ought to be modified, as 
’inspection, while inquiring into the methods of im- 
parting knowledge aud training faculty ought also 
see that the methods are suited to the listeners, and 
this can in many cases be learned only by oral examin- 
ations. Oral examinations is essential also in the 
case of Modem Languages. 

Rule 7 . — To this should be added the importance of 
practical work on part of pupils in Physics, Chemistry, 
and Botany. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rule 32. — At present there is only one paper 
examination set for all the pupils in each subject. 
There ought to be two, one less searching than the 
present paper for pass pupils, and another probably a 
little more searching for honour pupils, or as I would 
propose to call them “ Aspirants. The whole pro- 
cedure might be modelled on the method of the 
Royal University, and so it is unnecessary to describe 
it in detail. 

(a) To pass in any subject students must obtain 
thirty per cent. &c., as printed. 

Provided further (cl) that no student be adjudged 
to have papers in Arithmetic or Algebra who shall 
not have obtained at least forty per cent, in the 
theoretical part of the subject. 

(N.B.) — I am fully convinced that twenty-five per 
cent, of the marks for the 11 pass ” paper should be 
assigned for a knowledge of the theory of Arithmetic 
and Algebra. This regulation would lead to make 
the teaching and learning of these subjects much more 
effective as an educational organ than they are 
unhappily at present when the result and not the 
training gained by the investigating of the rule which 
leads to the result receives the chief attention of 
master and pupil alike. 


PART IT., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41, 

Rules 40 & 41. — Much greater importance should 
be attached to the Commercial course than is at present 
the case. The prizes, exhibitions, &c., allotted to it 
should be quite as attractive as those for what may be 
called the professional course, and every effort should 

Q 
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Howl in;-, k. j. be made to induce Christian Brothers and other 
UugliCT. Ti.A. Head-masters to make it the ‘ forte ' of their establish- 
ments. Further, to meet the requirements of the 
agricultural class, Botany and Physics, or Botany 
and Chemistry, should be added to the subjects required 

This is a change requiring much thought and 
discussion ; and consequently I only call attention to 
it here in this shore way, but I feel an effort in the 
direction indicated is sadly wanted in Ireland. 

PART li| Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

Rule 42 — If apass and honours examination distinct 
from each other be given, the marks assigned for the 
pass paper should not be published as at present ; “ f 
and “p ” would meet the requirements in this case. 

PART 11, Sect. VIII. 


As regards rnod-rn languages much more attention 
should be given to colloquial phrases, <fec., and less to 
the learning of irregular plurals and feminines; 
ability to pronounce in a fairly intelligent manner 
should be a sine qua non to a pass in any modern 
language. 

The programme in Arithmetic should be modified as. 
follows : — 

(a.) First four rules, reduction, including the usual 
measures of grain, &c., by barrels. 

(b ) Rules for determining when a number is divisible 
by any number less than thirteen with the exception 
of seven. 

(c.) G. C. M. and L. C. M. by the method of factors 
as well as by the ordinary method. 

(d.) Simple and compound proportion or unitary 
method, the questions to be taken from practical life, 
such as direct questions on interest, commercial dis- 
count, profit and loss, &c. 

(«?.) Vulgar or decimal fractions, the latter being 
limited to three cases of decimals in all cases. 


Rules 45-50. 

Rule 45. — All exhibitions should be abandoned in 
the Preparatory Grade. A few prizes and medals 
might be given to encourage emulation among the 
students. 

Rule 46. — The exhibitions for Junior Grade should 
be given at the rate of one for every twenty passes, 
and should be in the nature of burses and for two' 
years only. 

Rule 47. — The exhibitions for Middle Grade should 
be given at the rate of one for every fifteen passes, 
and should be in the nature of a burse for the coming 
year. 

Rule 48.- -The exhibitions for Senior Grade should 
be given as at present in regard to number, but 
should be given only to students who are about to 
prosecute their studies in a University or Higher 
Agricultural or Commercial College, either at home 
or abroad 

Rule 49. — This rule to be entirely changed in 
accordance with the spirit of the alterations suggested 
in reference to the commercial course generally, and 
to be assimilated to the corresponding rules for the 
professional course. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 74. — As the alterations suggested by me if 
carried out would leave more money at the disposal of 
the Commissioners for Results Fees the rate might be 
iucreased. Of course Result Fees are intended by me 
to be paid solely on the report oi the inspectors, and 
not for the examinations of the students as at present. 

Rule 72. — As there is a great dissipation of teach- 
ing energy atpresentin the Middle and Senior Grades, 
no such class should be recognised for the purpose 
of rewarding the teacher in which the number of 
pupils in Middle Grade is less than six and in Senior 
Grade less than four. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

As the age for the Preparatory Grade has been 
raised I think Book-keeping and Botany should be 
added to the foregoing subject for boys and Botany 
for girls. 

Again, special attention should be paid to the 
teaching of the art of reading, and to the explanation 
of the subject matter of the text of the work pre- 
scribed. 

Explanation produces understanding, and this 
quickly develops interest in the reading of high- 
class English works, the absence of which is so pre- 
valent in Ireland at present. 


Algebra. 

(a.) Definitions and simple rules in integers. 

(6.) Simple factors and G. C. M. and L. C. M. by 
their use. 

(c.) Simple equations of one and two unknown 
quantities without fractious, and problems solvable by 
such. 

(d.) Simple questions in the four rules in fractions. 

N.B — The present course is quite uninteresting to 
average students ; nothing interests them so much as 
problems in simple equations which are quite absent 
at present. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Botany should be added to the list of subjects, and 
the number of marks should be made COO for itself, 
Natural Philosophy, and Chemistry. 

Arithmetic. 

The course should be modified so as to embrace the 
Middle Grade course with the exception of Cube Root. 
Most of the pupils leave school after the J unior Grade, 
and they should learn the fundamental principles and 
rules of all the commercial questions, such as discount, 
stock and shares, and profit and loss. The questions 
should be such as are useful in practical life and not 
merely catchy questions which, however useful, 
belong to a later period of school- life. Short rules 
should be encouraged. 

Algebra. 

Square Root should be included, as it is prescribed 
for Arithmetic, and it is decidedly u^educational to 
teach any rule in Arithmetic without teaching at the 
same time its rationale. I found girls under 1 6 years 
of age in a Primary school in Grenoble, perfectly in- 
structed in the rationale of square root. 

Quadratic equations of one unknown quantity and 
of two unknown quantities, provided one of the 
equations is of first degree, might be added to present 
programme. 

Physics. 

The programme in Physics should be completely 
remodelled especially for the commercial course. There 
should be less mechanics, and pupils should be required 
to be acquainted with the principal phenomena <>t 
heat and electricity which have a bearing on daily 
life. The course should also be so arranged as to enable 
students to present themselves for the Science and 
Art examinations, and thus, by gaining Result Fees 
&c., enable the colleges and schools to buy the 
instruments required for the proper teaching of these 
subjects. 
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Chemistry. 

A much more extended course in Chemistry should 
he prescribed, as the pupils are supposed to have 
learned something about the subject in the Preparatory 
■Grade. Compounds such as 1ST, 0, &c., which are 
not of much commercial use, might be omitted, and 
more useful compounds substituted. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Botany should be 'added to the list of subjects for 
this grade as well as for the other grades, and the 
number of marks placed for the three science subjects 
at 600. 

A lyebra. 

Quadratic equations involving two unknown quan- 
tities and problems, solvable as such, should be added 
to the course, as also ratio and proportion. This last 
I regard as an essential ; the sixth book of Euclid 
being learned at present, it is most uneducative to 
teach it without teaching the principles on which it 
depends by either Euclid or Algebra, as is unfor- 
tunately the case at present. The theory of quadratic 
equations and easy elimination questions should be 
given. 

Natural Philosophy. 

A more extended course on the lines of the Junior 
Grade course, as indicated in the Schedule. The 
practical parts of electricity to receive much attention. 

The same remarks apply to Chemistry for this 
grade, as for the J unior Grade it should be more prac- 
tical and it should embrace some of the metals. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

Remarks similar to those made about.Middle Grade 
apply here also, viz. : — Botany should be added, &c., 
and the marks for the Science subjects placed at 600. 

Euclid. 

Book XI. ought to be prescribed and 75 marks 
allotted for the propositions of it. The marks for the 
other books might be reduced by 25, and those for the 
-exercises reduced by 50, consequent on this change. 

Algebra. 

An extended knowledge of the theory of quadratic 
equations should be required in this grade. 

PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

The present system and proposed changes. 

The Officers of the Intermediate Education Act 
are— The Commissioners, the Assistant Commis- 
sioners, the Examiners, the Superintendent^, the 
teachers, and the Assistant Examiners and the 
inspectors (to be created). 

The examiners should be selected only from those 
w 10 have had at least two years' experience in teaching 
the subject in which they examine, and if possible in 
teaching students of the same grades as those they 
examine. No professor or teacher of one subject 
should ever be appointed to examine in another ; 'and 
o appoint a young unexperienced graduate of a 
university as an examiner, is as incongruous as to 
call m a newly qualified doctor to a consultation. 

, e examiners should also for the future pro- 
< nee certificates of the abilities for the post, as to 
their knowledge of the subject in which they are 
appointed, the best certificate being a degree in the 
given subject ; a mere pass degree should count for 
V 7 in this connection, but honours at an 

undergraduate examination might sometimes be taken 
as su “icient qualification for the post of examiner. 


As regards the method in which the examination 
papers are set, the name of each examiner should be 
printed over the special questions set by him. This 
would fix the responsibility for unsuitable questions 
on one examiner, and not, as at present, on three or 
more. 

The superintendents should in all cases be selected 
from the Intermediate Teachers ; librarians, medical 
students, &c., should find no vacant post kept for 
them. A list of the superintendents, - with their 
addresses and the schools at which they are en- 
gaged during the current year, should be printed 
as well as the list of the examiners. These posts are the 
perquisites of the Intermediate teachers and should 
be reserved exclusively for them. 

The teacher is the officer of Intermediate education 
on whom the success of the system mainly depends, 
yet he is by far the most unsatisfactory member of it. 
This arises from many causes, but mainly because 
being poorly remunerated, he is inexperienced and 
untrained. In 75 per cent, of the cases he makes 
teaching a stepping-stone to some other calling or 
occupation, and being always as it were on the move 
and on the look-out for something different, he fre- 
quently trkes little more than a perfunctory interest 
in his work, and so turns a noble profession into a 
sorry trade. The Irish teacher is often learned, 
sometimes experienced, but never trained, He is 
badly (laid and worse respected ; he has duties but no 
rights. His social position is nondescript and 
anomalous ; in education and learning the equal of the 
local attorney and doctor, owing to the fact that his ave 
rage salary, without board and lodging, is £100 a year, 
he is in social position and influence below the petty 
shopkeeper. Being, as a consequence, forced to have a 
low estimate of his social and professional status, is it 
any wonder he sometimes ceased to be self respecting. 
To remedy this undesirable state of things the 
following changes should be made : — 

(a.) No Results Fees or other rewards should be 

pud except to teachers producingcertificates of fitness 

for their posts. These certificates should be of two 
classes ; those for Preparatory and J unior Grades 
might be limited to honours in the subjects taught in 
matriculation of .Royal University or' corresponding 
examination in T.C.D. ; those for Middle and Senior 
trades should be at least as high as first honours iii the 
given subjects at 1st University examinations of 
R. U., or any examination of corresponding difficulty. 

( b •) All teachers should attend lectures on Pedagogy 
and Psychology for two consecutive years for one 
month. These lectures should be held at a convenient 
centre, and should be under the supervision and 
management of the Intermediate Education Board. 
They should be, as far as possible, practical as well 
as theoretical. 

(c.) The teachers should be encouraged to hold 
yearly meetings for the discussion of educational 
subjects, and for the interchange of views, and for 
safe-guarding their own interests. 

(d.) All the posts of superintendents should be re- 
served for the teachers, as also the posts of assistant 
examiners to be described shortly. 

(«?.) Some care should be taken that the money paid 
as Results Fees or otherwise should be given as re- 
muneration to the assistant teachers. 

(f. ) Greater facilities might be given the teacher 
of preparing himself for his duties and keeping him- 
self au courant with the march of educational ideas bv 
establishing a lending library and reading room’ in 
which all the principal educational books and maga- 
zines would be kept. 

The Assistant Examiner.— I believe the present 
system of having only one set of examination papers 
tor all the students of a grade most injurious. In the 
Royal University there are two examinations, a pass 
and an honours examination, and this system should 
be copied by the Intermediate. Now the pass papers 
Q 2 


Dowling, E. Ji 
Hughes, B A. 
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ftpviinir, E. .T. of R.U. are always corrected by the assistant 
Hughev. ii. a. examiners, who are paid at a lower rate of remu- 

neration than the examiners, and who have nothing 
to do with setting the examination papers. 

These posts would give the teachers greater interest 
in their work, would give some of them £30 or £40 a 
year more, would diminish the cost of the examination, 
and would leave more money to he divided, as Results 
Fees or rewards, among the teachers. As no exhibition 
or prizes would depend on the result of these examin- 
ations, no fear of unfair marking need be entertained. 

Examinations. ' 

These should be arranged according to the following 
scheme : — 

(a.) Classical course, (b.) Commercial course. 

1. Pass examination. 2. Honour examination in 
each of the courses and in each subject. 

All examination papers to be set by examinei's, but 
pass papers to be examined by assistant examiners, 
who should be chosen from Intermediate teachers. 

Marks gained in honour examinations only to count 
towards gaining prizes, &c. 

A pass on a pass paper not to be given for less than 
40 per cent, of maximum number of marks, marked 
indifference in handwriting or arrangement of work 
to be punished by failure in all cases. 

Injectors and their Duties. 

Inspectors should bo appointed at first by the 
Commissioners from those most likely to fulfil the 
duties of the posts ; but as vacancies occur they should 
be selected from Intermediate teachers of five years, 
experience, who were trained and graduates in honour 
in a University, and who had given satisfaction in the 
discharge of their duties as disciplinarians, teachers, 
assistant examiners, and superintendents. 

The duties of the inspectors might be declared to 
embrace the following points : — 

1. The examination of programmes, time tables, &c. 

2. Hearing teachers giving lessons to students." 

3. Examining note books, exercise books, &c., of 
pupils. 

4. Questioning pupils, either singly or in class, so 
as to test knowledge of rules and the principles which 
underlie them. 

5. Giving a lesson in new subjects to see if they 
were fitted, by method of teaching followed, to take 
in new ideas and from a few hints to deduce rules, ike 

6. Giving hints and advice to the teachers as to 
good methods or suitable text books. 

7. Giving lectures to teachers at convenient centres 
on certain points in education which might require 
special attention, 

8. Superintending the setting of examination papers, 
to see that they are on lines suitable to the teaching 


Name 

Signatory. 


Description. Educational Expcric 


Doyle, Clias. P ' Doyle, Charles F., m 


I Intermedia 
Ed u c a t i c 
Board. 


Scholar and Sen 
(T.C.D.) Ex- 1 
I (.Classics), R.U.I. 


stantial prizes attached to success have made that 
interest an abiding one. The effect on the schools 
has been likewise remarkable, and on the whole satis- 
factory, but here there is shown a blemish for which 
to my mind the schools, and not the system, are 
responsible. I refer to a tendency to make the Inter- 
mediate education examinations not (as they are 
intended to be) a means , by which the educational 
efficiency of a school can be maintained and peri- 
odically tested, but an end, to which education itself 
is subordinated, and to look on success at these ex- 
aminations as the sole object for which the school 
exists. I believe that this misuse of the Act — 
popularly called “ cram ” — is not very widespread, 
and that the vast majority of schools make an honest 
and propei- use of the Intermediate system, and are 
not in the long run prejudiced in their competition with 
the “ cramming ” establishments. The working of 
the system lias from its beginning been directed to 
defeating all attempts to divert it from its proper 
position, and it has, I think, maintained that position 
with practical success. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I have some doubt as to the advantage of the 
Preparatory Grade, and am inclined to think that the- 
students who obtain exhibitions in that grade are too- 
young for competitive examinations. 

I cannot, however, claim to have sufficiently strong 
views on the subject to warrant my offering sugges- 
tions towards alteration. 

As the annual examinations are (and I suppose 
must continue to be) conducted entirely on paper, I 
think it would be desirable that a system of visitations 
or inspections of schools should be instituted. The 
visitors should, 1 think, inquire rather into the 
methods of teaching in use in the school than the 
actual state of preparedness for the examinations 
on the part of the .pupils, as this will be tested in the. 
usual annual way. The report of the visitor or 
visitors might be allowed to have an effect on the 
granting or withholding of Result Fees. 

PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

32 A., proviso (b .) — I think this proviso should 
apply to Grammar and Prose Composition separately 
rather than to these branches taken together, and 
should be extended so as to include unprescribed 
translation, either separately or in conjunction with 
Prose Composition. I have frequently found candi- 
dates able to answer Grammar questions very well, 
but quite unable to use or show any knowledge ol 
Grammar in translation or composition. I am afraid 
that in order to avoid the disability of the present 
proviso, candidates are sometimes taught to learn 
Grammar without being at the same time taught t» 
understand the meaning and place of Grammar in the 
study of a language. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Ride 50 (1st and 2nd provisoes).— I think this 
proviso is objectionable, and that separate medals 
should be awarded quite irrespectively of their going 
to the same or to different students. The £4 money 
prizes instituted by the 2nd proviso are not, to my 
mind, an appropriate substitute for the medals. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 


PART I. (1). Rules 70-78 - 

As stated by me, in the general observations above. 
Practical Working of System. j thinb the Result Fees ought to depend on the 

I am clear that the Intermediate system has been general results of the methods of education ^°P t “ , 
of the utmost benefit to education in Ireland. It has by a particular school, as well as the in 1V1 
had the effect which a carefully worked system of successes of the candidates. These genera ie. ■ 
competitive examination must always have, the effect could be judged of by visitors who wou d go 
of awakening the interest of students, and the. sub- various schools during the year. 
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amendment would enable all, or nearly all the stu- Doyle. v e 
dents in Intermediate schools, who are disqualified Rev " T ' 
by the rule as it now stands, to enter for examina- 
tion, and this would be most desirable for the fol- 
lowing reasons, viz. —(a). It would remove the temp- 
tation on the part of teachers to neglect those who 
are not to be examined. (6) It is a great discourage- 
ment to pupils to be excluded from the examination, 
and they lose thereby a great stimulus to exertion ; 

(c). Those pupils may yet become useful citizens, and 
hence it is detrimental to the interests of society to 
mar and obstruct their Intermediate education. 

It is undoubtedly most desirable that students 
should begin their studies at an early age, and they 
certainly should be encouraged to do so, but depri- 
vation of Exhibitions, Prizes, and half Result Fees 
would be a sufficient stimulus to parents, teachers, 
and pupils to see that ihe age qualificati n be com- 
plied with ; but circumstances, over which tiiey have 
no control, will always prevent some from coming in 
due time, and hence no useful purpose is served by 
excluding such students from the examination. 

Students in all grades, except Preparatoiy, should be 
allowed to compete twice in same grade, provided 
they are within the proper age limit. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

In the Middle and Senior Grades I think that, in 
addition to the authors now set- for examination in 
Ancient and Modern Languages, further books (not 
always by the same authors) should be mentioned 
from which passages for translation should be set, but 
that these further books should not otherwise enter 
into the examination, and should not form a subject 
for questions. The passages so set should be in 
addition to the “ Translation at Sight ” now set. In 
this way I think the student would be given some 
familiarity with works other than the necessarily small 
number now prescribed, and it would be easy for ex- 
aminers to deal with any attempts to learn translations 
by heart which the addition of these extra books might 
cause to be made. 


Name 

of 

Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Doyle, Very Be v. James! 

President, St. 
Kieran’s Col- 
lege, Kil- 
kenny. 

Four years as Head Master 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I consider that the Intermediate system has im- 
mensely improved Intermediate education in Ire- 
land, but it has defects which require amendment. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

1 would rc-commend that special text books . be 
named lor Grammar, Geography, and History iu 
English in all grades, as this subject is too indefi- 
nite as now stands. 

Those only who have studied under the Inter- 
mediate system should be appointed examiners ; for 
experience shows that even able men who have not 
had experience of the system often fail to distinguish 
sufficiently between the different grades, and to gauge 
accurately the amount of knowledge which may rea- 
sonably be expected from the different classes of 
pupils. I think if this rule were acted upon as far 
as possible, much might be done to prevent sudden 
changes in the standard of the examinations, such, 
for instance, as occurred last examination in Junior 
Grade M athematics, where tne standard was raised 
at least 30 per cent, higher than the previous year, 
and this without any notice whatsoever. 

The superintendents, too, should be selected from 
those who are engaged in the work of Intermediate 
teaching — (a). Because the interests of Inter- 
mediate education require that those professors should 
be cncoui’aged ; (6). Those who have constant inter- 
course with students, and are quite conversant with 
their studies and methods, are best qualified to be 
efficient superintendents ; (c). As their own pupils 
are competing, they have a direct personal intei'est in 
seeing that no foul play be allowed. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

The words “ two years ” should be substituted in 
hole XIII. instead of the words “ one year.” This 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

An Exhibition should be awarded in Middle and 
Senior Grades to every student who scores 2,300 
marks ; or, which is practically the same, an Exhi- 
bition should be given in the Middle Grade to one in 
every seven who pass in that grade ; and in the Senior 
Grade to one in every five who pass in that grade. 
If the suggestion to allow students to compete twice 
in the Middle and Senior Grades be adopted, a 
student who, on the first trial only retains an Ex- 
hibition, but who on the second trial wins a new 
Exhibition, should receive for the new Exhibition 
only the difference between the retained Exhibition 
and the new Exhibition. 

The change with regard to Exhibitions above re- 
commended will not entail a very large additional 
outlay, as nearly all those students who are next in 
order of merit to the Exhibitioners according to the 
present arrangement, retain lower grade Exhibitions, 
and only the difference between the lower and higher 
Exhibitions should be paid. With a view to meet 
the increased outlay, the Senior Grade prizes could 
be reduced to £40 each. At all events, some plan 
should be adopted to encourage more students to con- 
tinue their studies through the Middle and Senior 
Grades. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 
Rules 51-53. 


Special prizes should, at the discretion of the 
Board, be given for distinguished answering in Mathe- 
matics, or in a particular Mathematical subject. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Vide section VIII. 
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PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 1 .— Preparatory Grade.— That there shall be 
-a course consisting of three grades only, viz. : — (1) 
Junior, (2) Middle, and (3) Senior. 


Rule 5. — Theory of Music. — That Theory of Music be 
added os a subject for girls in the Preparatory Grade, 
and as a subject for boys in all Grades. 

Rule 5. — Mechanics. — That Mechanics be added as 
a subject in the Senior Grade. 

Rule 5. — General Elementary Science. — That with 
the present arrangement of Science subjects Botany 
be added as a subject for boys in all grades, but that 
it would be better that the courses in Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, and Botany, in all the Grades, 
be joined together into a course in General Elementary 
Science, and that the aggregate number of marks 
assigned to the subject be 1 ,500. 

Rule 6. — Examiners. — That the examiners shall 
be persons who have had practical educational 
experience as teachers of students of the same age as 
those they are appointed to examine. 

That there shall be at least two examiners in each 
subject. 

That at least one half of the examiners in any one 
subject shall have examined in a previous year. 

That, it is desirable that there should be a permanent 
Board of examiners, consisting of persons who have 
had experience of examinations under the Intermediate 
Education Board, to revise the examination papers. 

Rule 7 .—Oral and Practical Examinations. — That in 
the case of Modern Languages some form of oral, and 
in the case of Natural and Experimental Science, and 
Theory of Music, some form of practical examination 
is desirable. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 11. — Age of Students. — That no student under 
14 years of age shall be eligible for examination. This 
is a corollary to the suggestion made under Rule 1, 
that there be no Preparatory Grade. 

Rules 15, 16, 17. — That instead of Rules 15, 16, 17, 
the following be substituted : — 

No student shall be eligible for examination in 
any Grade who has already twice passed the 
examination generally in that Grade. See also 
suggestion on Section XI., Rule 67. 

This will allow a student who has gained a Junior 
Grade exhibition a year under age and has not gained a 
Middle Grade exhibition in the following year to 
(mter again for the Middle Grade, or, if he prefers, to 
enter twice for the Senior Grade. 


Dublin and 
Central Irish 
Branch of the 
Teachers' 
Guild of Great 
Britain and 
Ireland. 


This suggestion represents the opinion of a majority 
of the members of the Guild. The following suggestion 
was carried unanimously, but in the opinion of the 
majority should not take precedence of the above, viz. : 
That if the Preparatory Grade be retained, the ex- 
amination shall be non-competitive. This suggestion 
is made in the event of the Commission being unable 
to accept the former alternative and any suggestions 
below in reference to the Preparatory Grade are made 
under the supposition that it is retained. 


Rule 5.— The Senior Grade.— That the objects of 
Intermediate Education would be better served by 
instituting in the Senior Grade a system of groups of 
subjects by the side of the present system. These 
groups might befour in number :^1) Classics, (2) 
Mathematics, (3) Modern Languages, (4) Natura 
Science, while English might be compulsory for all 
students. A student would be allowed to choose 
between a general course as under the present system, 
and any of the groups ; and the courses could be so 
arranged that the work prescribed under the present 
system should also form part of the work prescribed 
for each of the groups respectively. 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25. — Marks in Preparatory Grade. — That the 
aggregate number of marks iu the Preparatory Grade 
if retained be not limited, provided only that a student 
does not take more than two Ancient and two Modern 
Languages. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. . 

Rules 37 and 39. — Condition of passing for gilds. 
That, in the Preparatory Grade (if retained) and in the 
J unior Grade, the conditions of passing be the same 
for both boys and girls, that is to say, that it be 
necessary for girls in those Grades to pass in one 
subject from the following group : — 

(1) Euclid, (2) Arithmetic, (3) Algebra. 

Ride 38. — That to D be added “or Book-keeping. ’ 
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PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

Rule 41.— Senior Grade, Commercial Course. That 

(a) be omitted. This will allow a student to take the 
Commercial course in the Senior Grade without 
having previously taken the Commercial course in the 
Junior or Middle Grade. 


PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

Rule 42.— Pullicalion of Results.— That the lists of 
the names of the students who shall have passed the 
examination generally, and the lists of the exhibitions, 
prizes, and medals which shall have been awarded by 
the Board upon the results of the examinations be 
published simultaneously. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

General suggestion re exhibitions, &c. — That it is 
desirable that all exhibitions and prizes (other than 
book prizes) be applied towards furthering the 
education of the successful students. 

Rule 45. — Preparatory Grade Exhibitions. — That 
this rule be abolished. Even if the Preparatory 
Grade be retained, it should be non-competitive, and 
there should be no exhibitions. (Compare suggestion 
on Rule 1). 

Rule 50. — Medals. — That medals be also given (1) 
for Drawing and (2) for Natural and Experimental 
Science. 


PART H., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rule 52. — Preparatory Grade prizes. That there be 
no prizes in the Preparatory Grade. See suggestion 
on Rule 45. 

Rule 53. — Money prizes for Mathematics and Science. 
—That money prizes of the same value be also awarded 
to similar students who shall have obtained the highest 
marks in Mathematics and Science. 


withhold himself for a year from examination, and if Dublin and 
otherwise satisfying the prescribed conditions to resume r-S I l l ?, h 
the exhibition in the following year. Teachers’ 0 

Dulld of Great 


PART II., Sect. XII. 


Rules 70-78. 

Rule 1 2 . — Definition of School. — That in the 
definition of a school after the word “ which ” there be 
added “ satisfies the Inspectors, and.” The rule will 
then run : a school shall mean any educational institu- 
tion (not being a National School) which satisfies the 
Inspectors, and affords classical or scientific education, 
&c., &c. 

For recommendations as to Inspectors see Part IV., 
General suggestions. 

Rules 72 & 73. — School year. — That the date No- 
vember 1st be so altered that attendances may be 
counted from the date of the re-opening of schools after 
the summer holidays. The present rule sometimes 
operates hardly in the case of students who suffer from 
delicate health, especially in the winter months. 

Ride 74. — Results F ees in Preparatory Grade. — That 
in the event of the Preparatory Grade being abolished 
(see on Rule 1) the Results Fees payable on other 
Grades be increased to compensate for the loss in that 
Grade. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

It is recommended that the Preparatory Grade be 
abolished, or if not abolished be made non-competitive. 

If not abolished, it is recommended that “ Theory 
of Music ” be added. 

General Suggstions on the Programme. 

1. Prescribed Authors. — That the “Prescribed 
Authors ” in all languages, especially in English and 
Modern Languages, be shortened, so that there may be 
less cultivation of mere memory at the expense of the 
reasoning and reflective powers. 

2. English History. — That, as most of the students 
leave school without proceeding to the two higher 
Grades, it is expedient that periods of English History 
later than 1603 a.d. should be set in the Junior 
Grade. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 55. — Exhibitions in Middle, and prizes in Senior 
Grades. — That having regard to the increased difficulty 
11 Gie courses in the Senior and Middle Grades as 
compared with the J unior Grade, the present proportion 
ot exhibitions and <£50 prizes in these two grades is 
inadequate. 

Rule 63. — Medal gained a second time.— That a 
student qualifying for a medal a second time in the 
same subject shall have the same recorded on the 
medal already awarded. 


3. Science.— -(See under Rule 5). That the courses 
in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Botany, in each 
Grade be joined together into a course in general 
Elementary Science, and that the aggregate number 
of marks assigned to the subject be 1,500. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

That Botany and Theory of Music be added as 
subjects for boys. But on Botany, see general 
suggestions on the Programme. [Part III. (1 j J 


PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Rule 67. — Retention of exhibitions. — That a student 
" io obtains an exhibition w hile still more than a year 
under the prescribed limit of age shall be allowed to 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

That Botany and Theory of Music be added as 
subjects for boys. But on Botanv, see General 
suggestions on the Programme. [Part II 1. ( 1 ) ] 
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Guild or Great 
Britain and 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

That Botany and Theory of Music be added as 
subjects for boys. But on Botany, see general 
suggestions on Programme. [Part III. (1).] 

That Mechanics be added as a subject. 

Specialisation in the Senior Grade. 

(See under Rule 5). That the objects of Inter- 
mediate Education would be better served by institut- 
ing in the Senior Grade a system of groups of subjects 
by the side of the present system These groups might 
be four in number : — (1) Classics, (2) Mathematics, 
(3) Modern Languages, (4) Natural Science, while 
English might be compulsory for all students. A 
student would be allowed to choose between a general 
course as under the present system and any of tbe 
groups ; and the courses could be so arranged that the 
work prescribed under the present system should also 
form part of the work prescribed for each of the 
groups respectively. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

1. Registration of Teo.chers. — That the Intermediate 
Education Board keep a register of duly qualified 
teachers, and only schools in which the staff are duly 
qualified by the rules of the register shall be entitled 
to full Result Fees. 

2. Inspection of Schools. 

(1.) That Inspectors be appointed : — 

(a.) To look into the efficiency of school buildings 
in the matter of accommodation, sanitation, 
&c : 

(6.) To look into school organisation with reference 
to time tables, hours of study, educational 
equipment, and other kindred matters : 

(c.) To conduct examinations in practical sub- 
jects and oral parts of languages, to inspect 
the method of teaching, and to report on other 
such subjects. 

(2.) That the Inspectors shall fulfil the following 
requirements : — 

(a.) They shall be graduates of a University : 

(b.) They shall have spent at least three years in 
teaching in an Intermediate School of good 
standing : 

,(c.) They shall be persons of established re- 
putation as authorities on the theory and 
practice of education. 

3. Centre Superintendents.— That only persons be 
appointed as Centre Superintendents who have had 
practical experience as teachers. 


Name 

of 

Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

England, John M.A., . 

, n 

T1 1, H 

Mathematics 
to the Inter- 1 
mediate Edu- 

of Natural Philosophy, 
Queen’s College, Cork, but 

maties and Natural Philo- 
sophy. 


PART I. 

(i). 


Practical Working of System. 


The system established under the Intermediate 
Education Act has, no doubt, been productive of 
several advantages. 


It has thrown much light on the state of Interme- 
diate Education throughout Ireland ; it has also much 
improved the teaching in the schools, and has by its 
system of rewards to students and payment of Re- 
sults Fees to masters, given a great stimulus both to 
pupils and teachers to do their work in an efficient 
manner, but in my opinion the system is open to 
very grave objections which, if valid, would render 
very considerable changes in the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act necessary. 

The principle on which the present system depends 
is that of a general examination, the same for all 
schools, and the monetary grants to the several 
schools depend on the marks obtained by the pupils 
at that examination. 

In such a system the education given to a student 
will seldom have, reference to his future avocations ; 
the subjects which would be most useful to him, and 
of which a thorough knowledge ought where practi- 
cable to be acquired, are liable to be neglected unless 
they are such as would obtain higher marks at the 
examination than others which probably will be laid 
aside or altogether forgotten in a short time, the ob- 
ject being to obtain the highest possible number of 
marks in the greatest number of subjects. 

The functions of the master are also greatly ham- 
pered, as he has practically no control over the text 
books to be used nor in the choice of subjects which 
may be best adapted for the particular wants of Lis 
pupils ; nor do I think it possible for an examiner 
by means of a written examination extending over 
two or three hours, to form a correct judgment of a 
boy’s ability or acquirements ; the time occupied in 
the merely clerical work of writing out the answers 
will in many cases occupy nearly the whole time 
allotted to the examination, so that it tends to make 
success almost altogether depend on memory, the pupil 
having little time to mature his thoughts or to exer- 
cise, his judgment. 

The very fact of studying a subject for the purpose' 
of merely passing an examination in it, exercises a 
most injurious effect on .the mind of the student, who 
comes to regard that the ultimate object of his educa- 
tion is to pass an examination, and the end to be 
attained at school or college to obtain an exhibition 
or cash prizes ; collegiate or university honours, 
which are not accompanied by some monetary reward, 
being little valued. Of this fact I have had abun- 
dant experience, both as professor and University 
examinex-, at least as applicable to students in the 
South of Ireland. 

The system of payment by results is, in my 
opinion, most unsatisfactory. 

Throughout the country there are a considerable 
number of persons whose means and position would 
naturally lead them to give their sons an education 
of a higher class than that given by the National 
schools, but who may not aspire to a university educa- 
tion, nor would their means justify them in sending 
their children to expensive boarding schools. To such, 
local day schools are an inestimable advantage. 
Several such exist which would be rendered far more 
efficient by even a small endowment, the school fees 
l-eceived being altogether inadequate to secure the 
services of good teachers, or to procure the require- 
ments of a good school. 

The system of Results Fees is of very little use to 
such institutions. 

From the Report of the Intermediate Education 
Board for 1897, it wcftild appear that of the 212 
(boys’) schools to which Results Fees were paid, over 
30 per cent, or nearly one-third of the entire number, 
received under £50 each — a sum evidently inadequate 
to much increase their efficiency. 

On the other hand, a sum of nearly £9,000 was 
paid to about eight large schools, giving an average 
of about £1,100 to each, several of these being large 
boarding schools or colleges having considerable re- 
sources independent of the assistance derived from the 
Intermediate Education Board. 
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PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Instead of the present system, in my opinion it 
would be better to have an annual grant paid directly 
to each school, the amount depending in a o-reat mea- 
sure ou the number of pupils in regular attendance, 
and on the character and efficiency of the teaching 
such grants to be confined to bona fide Intermediate 
schools. For this purpose it would be necessary to 
alter the definition of a school as given in the last 
paragraph of the Schedule of the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act. 

A well-marked distinction ought to be drawn be- 
tween Primary and Intermediate schools : any 

attempt to combine the two in one institution bein«-, 
in my opinion, detrimental to both. 

I know that this opinion was very strongly en- 
tertained by the late Dr. Sullivan, President of 
Queen’s College, Cork, whose intimate acquaintance 
with education in its several branches — primary, 
intermediate, and university — ought to give great 
weight to his views. 

The number of pupils attending necessary to con- 
stitute a school, as given in the above-mentioned 
Schedule, viz., 10, seems rather small. I would sug- 
gest that 20 may perhaps be taken as a minimum 
limit. This, however, is a mere matter of detail. 

I have not sufficient data at my disposal to give 
any very accurate estimate of the number of schools 
to which a grant should be made, but the number to 
which Results Fees were paid in 1897 may be some 

The total amount of Results Fees paid to boys’ 
schools for that year was £36,618, and this was 
divided among 212 schools, giving an averasre of 
about £172 to each, in addition to which a sum of 
about £9,000 was given in exhibitions and prizes. 

The following may serve as affording a rough 
approximation for the disposal of the funds at the 
disposal of the Commissioners : — 

To schools having a bona fide attendance of more 
than 20, less than 50, an annual grant of £100. 

Where attendance is over 50, less than 75, an an- 
nual grant of £200. 

Over 75, less than 100, grant of £300. 

Over 100, „ 150, „ £400. 

Over 150, £500. 

All schools receiving grants from the Board of In- 
termediate Education should from time to time be 
inspected and examined by Inspectors appointed by 
the Board, the money at present spent in examina- 
tions. viz., £13,300, would be amply sufficient to pay 
the requisite number of Inspectors’ salaries, averaeine 
£500 per annum. ° 8 

It would seem to be desirable that where practi- 
cable every school should be under the management 
of a Local Board, which would have the appointment 
of masters, subject to the approval of the Board of 
Intermediate Education. School fees may be paid 
directly to the head master, but all outlay should 
be subject to the approval of the Local Board. 


Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Farrelly, Daniel, 

Arithmetic & 
Book-keeping 
to the Inter- 
mediate Edu- 

Have been connected with 
Intermediate Colleges (as 
Professor) since 1860; have 
also acted as Superinten- 
dent and Examiner under 
the Intermediate Board. 


PART I. (11. 

Practical Working of System. 

The Secretary, 

Intermediate Education Commission. 

Sir,— In response to Circular of the 4th of last 
July, [ beg to say that, in my opinion, the Inter- 
mediate Education Act lias practically worked well 
in very many most important respects. 

Working of the Act — Good Points. — The system it 
has set up has greatly raised the standard of educa- 
tion, has secured general acceptance, has kept expand- 
ing, has stimulated large numbers of parents to give 
a better education to their children, and teachers and 
pupils to more active exertion ; has given impartially 
a helping hand — often sorely needed — to schools and 
students, has promoted in pupils generally more or 
less self-reliance, self-control, ennobling and legitimate 
ambitions, perseverance, and kindred qualities, and 
has emphatically taught what is, perhaps, the' most 
valuable of all lessons — that for the idle or for the 
misapplication of time, there is no reward. 

These are surely worthy achievements, for most, if 
not all, of them are directly or otherwise of much 
importance in the field of true education. 

Blemishes. — But there are also some dark spots in 
the working of the Act which only a foe to solid 
education would ignore. To my mind they can be 
fairly summarised as follow : — 

{Defects Alluded to Without.) 

1. The memory of the pupils, the younger ones 
especially, is, as a rule, largely overburdened. 

2 Time for relaxation generally quite insufficient. 

3. Chemistry and Natural Philosophy not as 
judiciously distributed for the grades as they mmht 
be. 

4. Commercial course superfluous — at least as it is 
now framed. 

5. Facilities afforded by the Results Fees to the 
larger schools to prey upon the smaller ones. 

6. System rather much confined to the wealthier 
districts. 

7. The programmes (or parts of the programmes) 
and some of the questions sometimes set for the 
examinations have helped to develop excessive rote- 
learning. 


In some cases such Boards already exist, and a 
far as m y knowledge goes work very satisfactorily. 

in the case of Religious Orders, who make highe: 
education one of their specialities, the Board may 
perhaps, be constituted by members of the Order. 

The general control of the education given in eacl 
school should be placed under the head master, bu 
»i>ould be sanctioned by the Local Board. 

I am strongly of opinion that the present systen 
or prizes and exhibitions should be abolished anc 
Jr U ' ste , a ^ a certain sum should be allocated U 
ch school for the purpose of founding free places 
a also some small prizes for deserving students. 

The foregoing observations, although applied t< 
3 s school maj , perhaps, with some modification 
06 applied to girls’ schools. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

The alterations I would respectfully suggest refer 
of course, to the defects just enumerated. The same 
order will be followed as on preceding page [Part 1.(1)]. 

General Remedies. — 1. The evil stated under this 
head without can be removed or diminished by re- 
trenching and modifying the programmes, and this 
done, the questions set for the examinations should 
give the smallest possible encouragement to smatter- 

2. Remedy for No. 1 will extend to No. 2, since 
they stand as cause and effect. 

3. A beginning in Chemistry and Natural Philo- 
sophy might judiciously be made with Preparatory 
Grade. 

R 


Farrelly, 

Daniel 
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4. To be modified or obliterated from programme 

altogether. • . 

5. A rule to be introduced to remove the mischief 
referred to. 

6. The remedy for No 5 would serve equally well 
for No. 6, too, for it would tend to strengthen exist- 
ing small schools. 

7. The correction stated above for No. 1 is appli- 
cable here also. 

It may be necessary to add a few words to the 
assertion as to drawbacks made on preceding page. 

The assertions, or brief criticisms, for such they are, 
■will be taken seriatim and more fully handled. 

Defect No. 1. — The memory has, generally, in every 
<rrade, to face the task of enclosing in its folds in 
eight or nine months of the year sections of Grammar 
in several languages, sections of the History of 
several countries, of the History of English, and, in 
some cases, other Literatures ; chapters in Geo- 
graphy, the nomenclature, facts and symbols of a wide 
reoion in Chemistry — where Chemistry is prescribed — 
and every line of the English Poetry and much of the 
Prose assigned for the grade. The routine of many 
of the schools ordains that at least the foregoing must, 
if possible, be put on the memory. Vast as this is, it is 
but the fringe of the labours which the memory 
periodically struggles through. Inexperienced teachers 
throw themselves entirely on the memory of the 

pupil the more mercilessly when mere memory work 

may bring rewards. 

On the' other hand, it is but fair to remark that in 
schools conducted solely by a couple of experienced 
teachers the memory is conserved and judiciously 
cultivated, and the intellectual, as opposed to the 
rote system of education, is carefully practised. It 
must be added that bright young minds are sure to 
tax the memory, even voluntarily, with a great deal 
of matter from the text-books, particularly when the 
practice at the school is to iearn chiefly by heart. To 
pass over letters, or passages of ancient and modern 
tongues and their respective translations, both of 
which (the originals and tlieir English versions) 
are often committed to memory in large quantities ; 
the first efforts in Mathematics, especially in Euclid, 
also in Natural Philosophy, are commonly, to a great 
extent, meve memory work. But in those branches 
a skilful hand will lose no time in making the learner 
understand what he is at, and will thereby make the 
work for the memory agreeable and easy, for the 
latter is then guided and supported by the under- 
standing. But loading the memory excessively with 
disconnected facts and figures and masses of undi- 
gested knowledge soon crushes and paralyses it, aud 
renders it unable to give assistance when it is called 
on to do so. 

This strain means, too, that the other powers of the 
mind are more or less neglected, but even if they are 
not, when the memory is overtaxed it loses its 
strength to retain or recall perceptions and becomes so 
impotent that its knowledge of the past is almost as 
great a blank as its knowledge of the future. And 
the younger grades are in greater danger in this 
respect than the elder ones, for generally with the 
former many things new must be taken up at the 
same time , aud being docile they are, like the willing 
horse, in danger of being spurred too far. 

But it may be said that the Intermediate system 
affords charming fields for the improvement of most 
of the other powers of the mind. Perfectly true. 
Parts of the programmes are calculated to produce 
thinking and reasoning ; other parts imagination, 
abstraction, attention, and observation. But the 
thinking and reasoning faculties run the risk of re- 
ceiving scant culture in some of the class-rooms if 
the memory will do fairly well in their stead at the 
examinations. 

Another trait of the system undeniably good is 
this. To be able to meet the annual examination 
tests the pupils must be frequently and practically 
exercised in what they learn, and thus their school 


life and their after-life, in the practical world outside,, 
are made more or less links of one chain. And it 
may not be amiss to remark that as regards the 
majority of pupils, even at Intermediate schools, no 
subjects better serve to promote this most desirable 
object than English Composition with Spelling and 
the correction of faulty Grammar, Arithmetic. Draw- 
ing, Book-keeping, and the Natural Sciences. 

In the two or three sentences before the last, the 
merits of the Intermediate system over the more rote- 
work, practised widely in Seminaries in pre-inter- 
mediate times, are stated. The older system erred in 
doing too little— speaking generally— and in doing 
most of it badly ; the present system would do better 
by less lengthy programmes — i.e., as to the matter of 
most of the subjects, and by encouraging through the 
examinations depth of learning rather than super- 
ficial extent. Many things must be learnt by heart 
in order to acquire the knowledge that lies above 
them, but it is this knowledge and not the instru- 
ments by which it was acquired that should, as a rule, 
be tested at an examination. This course carefully 
followed out would soon give the death blow to undue 
rote-learning in the schools. Recommendations of a 
practical kind, for changes advocated, will be found 
in detail farther on. 

The abuse of the memory and the comparative 
neglect of the other powers of the mind, the outcome 
to some extent of liberal rewards for rather superficial 
knowledge, are by far the worst features of the system. 
Whether the health of the body is advanced by this 
method — or rather absence of method— is not hard to 
answer. 

Defect No 2. — The times set apart for recreation in 
many schools — morning, noon, night — are frequently 
passed by the Intermediate classes in rehearsing the 
poetry and the historical dates and tables already 
learnt but not retained. Prefects and monitors 
generally put them through these revisions. While 
this is being done a little physical exercise is enjoyed, 
as all keep moving slowly up and down halls and 
ambulatories and other quiet nooks. It is doubtful 
whether, if Aristotle were in the flesh, he would 
recognise them as imitators of the Lyceum. Long 
hours in study, long hours in class, practically no 
recreation, the memory always drudye and often 
factotum in subject after subject-such, in brief, is 
generally the daily life of many who are preparing for 
the examinations. Remedy given above in a general 

Defect No. 3. — The Junior Grade has in its first 
studies in Natural Science to take up too much of it. 
Hence it might be well to assign for Preparatory 
Grade certain parts under those headings laid down 
for the Junior Grade. For this addition to the course 
for the former grade portions of some of the prescribed 
subjects might wisely be knocked off after the manner 
suggested beyond, Part III. the programme for 
Preparatory grade. Another plea for the change is 
this. Some, from one cause or another, may final lh 
quit school before they pass through the Junior Grade-- 
To know something about water, fresh air, sewer gas, 
impure air, ventilation, cleanliness, and so on, would 
be a great blessing to them in after life. It seems to 
me that there is no necessity, at least as regards boys, 
for Botany on the programmes. It is, perhaps, the 
poetic part of physics, and is of .little practical use 
except to a few. Besides, it coaxes observation am 
inquiry, and, almost insensibly, makes lasting im- 
pressions on the mind, so that a great deal is known 
by very many persons of plants and flowers, and even 
of their healing or poisonous qualities, without any 
special study whatever. Botauy has civilising e ec* 
which tell well upon girls, and mothers iuvariaiii.' 
impart to their daughters what they know ol 
medicinal properties of some plants and the orn 
mental merits of others. Hence it deserves 
retained on the girls’ programmes. But 
Philosophy and Chemistry cannot be passed ° ver 
lightly, for, needless to say, machinery, steam, g 
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electricity, and chemistry are still rapidly effecting 
vast changes — almost magical ones— in the social and 
industrial worlds around us. These subjects deserve 
respectful recognition on the courses, for apart from 
their honest practical aims they are pre-eminently cal- 
culated to convince the young that God in his wisdom 

has abundantly and wondrously enclosed 

“Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones and good in everythin".” 

And it should not for a moment be forgotten that 
after all, this is, perhaps, their highest educational 
value. For, owing to their wealth-producing power 
for some, there is great danger of exaggerating the 
extent to which they are serviceable to the great body 
of students who seek a liberal education, and of turn- 
ing the Intermediate, schools of the country into so 
many mere forges, laboratories, and workshops. It is 
to be hoped that this danger will be averted. 

Defect No. 4.— Discussed under printed heading 
“Commercial course,” farther over. [Part II. 
Sect. VI.] 

Defect No. 5.— The facilities complained of were, 
no doubt, given unconsciously, and may be unavoid- 
able. But they have caused great irritation, and are 
injurious, iu many ways, to education. The smaller 
schools are kept in the reduced condition of starve- 
lings, struggling and undeveloped, and are deprived of 
most of the fruits of their labours. It is a bad, 
selfish, demoralising use made of Results Fees by some 
of the larger schools to stoop to allure to themselves, 
from time to time, the best pupils of the smaller 
schools, and the practice should, if possible, be abated 
or ended. It may be urged in extenuation that the 
pupils allured get a better education in the larger 
establishments, and on more favourable terms. It° is 
very questionable whether such is the case, for 
m.nij- of the smaller schools win more exhibitions in 
proportion to the number tiiey send to be examined, 
and they secure prizes and medals where depth of 
knowledge is specially demanded. 

Could such a rule as the following be put in force 
to meet the abuse? “It a student of any school 
should win an exhibition, prize or medal, in anv 
grade, and in the following year should pass the 
examination or win any distinction at a different 
school, the manager of the latter shall be entitled to 
only half the Results Fee3 the student may have 
earned : the manager of the school he attended the 
previous year shall be entitled to the other half.” 

Defect No. 6. — The foregoing evil has probably 
somewhat prevented the spread of small schools, for 
it has bred discouragement. In the wealthier centres 
some of the money goes into the hands of young per- 
sons who just take it, as they sometimes assert, “for 
sporting purposes.” They expend it on bats, guns, 
bikes, etc., and probably attend very closely to their 
studies to gain it. When they win it by intellectual 
feats why should anyone complain, even if they divest 
themselves of it in a way which does not seem wise to 
some? They would very likely have their cricket 
gear, guns, and cycles, if they never won prize or 
exhibition anywhere, so that, after all, their winnings 
in the Intermediate are not quite recklessly disbursed, 
but it would be an improvement if more places fairly 
populous could be touched by the system, and if those . 
who would very likely best appreciate it and, perhaps, 
benefit most by it in after life bad an opportunity of 
enjoying it. The children of struggling professional 
men, respectable but. not wealthy shopkeepers, 
farmers of considerable sized holdings, builders and 
other skilled artizaus, are yet in many places a long 
way outside the pale of the system. Moreover, the 
Wellers in and around the cities and large towns, 
places which, in the main, need no pecuniary aid for 
educational purposes, have in the Intermediate, if 
'ey wish to avail of it, special facilities — to use no 
stronger words— for this very object at their very 
oors. Evidently there is some inequality here. No 
count the formation of the Preparatory Grade has 
considerably diminished the inequality, as it has 


opened the folds of the system to many who otherwise Farreii>- 

could hardly be induced to remain at school till they Duuie j; 

reached 16 or 17 years of age. 

The Board, by the Act, cannot build a school 
wherever it may be wanted, and it might be risky to 
go to Parliament for this or any other power what- 
ever, but perhaps small existing schools, as was said 
above, could be better protected. Perhaps, too, the 
rule in the schedule to the Act defining a school could 
be amended thus — “ For the purposes of this 
ru . le • • • • of whom only those shall be ad- 

mitted to examination who have made at least 100 
attendances, &c.” All mention of 10 or any other 
number might, as here, be avoided. 

Take the following suppositional case. Master 
John Jones, of Duleek, County Meath, is at Clon- 
govves, and pays, it may be supposed, a liberal pension 
for his board and education ; bis brother, Master 
Fred daily attends, on very moderate terms, a tutor 
in Drogheda, who cannot call his place a school in the 
sense adopted by the rule. Both boys pass the 
examination. The Rector of Clongowes receives 
Results Fees ; the Drogheda tutor is not recognised. 

Is it not surprising that equity is so easily appeased ? 

A move in the directions pointed out could hardly fail 
in doing much towards spreading Intermediate educa- 
tion in every part of the country really in need of it. 

Defect No. 7. — Are any parts of the programmes, 
say the literary parts, too extensive? If so, an 
unnatural effort must be made, even by the brightest, 
to prepare them. But if each part is too extensive, 
what is the result to education ? A junior boy, let us 
say, chooses from present programme Greek, Latin, 

English, French, German, Arithmetic, and Chemistry ; 
total marks 6,000. Now if one-half the literary 
parts were turned into English Poetry, the other half 
into English Prose, and that this boy lias to put most 
of both on his memory before next June, having to 
attend to Grammar and Composition in only one lan- 
guage — his native one — would not the task before 
him, even in this shape, science branches excluded, be 
a most gigantic and crushing one ? What does it 
become under the form of five languages ? A boy who 
would take Latin, English, French, Arithmetic, 

Euclid, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Drawing, 

Shorthand, would, though having less strain on 
the memory, not fare much better, as he should 
face Philosophy, Chemistry, and Shorthand for the 
tirst time. A word or two now as to what was said 
of the questions. In Euclid, for instance, it is good 
to vary the “enunciations,” but it would be better to 
propose occasionally the propositions thus — PRS is a 
triangle, if the side PR is produced to N, prove that 
the angle SRN is greater than the angle PSR. 

Putting letters to the diagram different from those in 
the text books (usually ABC or D E F) will test 
whether the candidates’ knowledge of the propositions 
is solid or a mere effort of the memory. In Chemistry 
and Philosophy there should be practical questions on 
practical copies. To know, for instance, that cir- 
bonic acid is baneful and wheie its natural haunts 
are, is more beneficial than pages of theory. In 
History, instead of giving a string of dates asking 
the event connected with each, as “ What event in 
English History took place in 1415”? it would seem 
to be better to ask a concise account of the Conquest 
of Normandy by Henry V., or of his campaign in 
in France from the battle of Agincourt to the Treaty 
of Troyes. Again, such questions as “ Who wrote 
the Battle of the Books, Gammer Gurton’s Needle 
Areopagitica, &c., &c.” could be easily improved, or, 
perhaps profitably omitted. Illustrations from other 
subjects are not necessary, but everything possible 
should be done to curb mere rote-learning, or, as it is 
now-a-days called — Cram. 

(The Grant for Intermediate Education, Payment of 
Results, Modes of Examination.') 

If one may believe what appears from time to Lime 
in the Press, some persons think that the public 
R 2 
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money set aside for fostering in Ireland Intermediate 
education, would be better expended in promoting 
Technical, Veterinary, and Agricultural knowledge 
among its people. They seem to think that the In- 
termediate schools should be self-supporting and that 
those who are really in want of literary or scientific 
instruction of a kind beyond the capacity of the 
Primary schools tc impart, are both able and willing 
to pay well for it. Now, experience proved that in- 
difference of this kind on the part of the State 
towards Intermediate education, prior to 1879, had 
become to the people almost intolerable. The money 
then is needed for the purpose for which it was given. 
How should it be distributed ? There are those, it 
would appear, who would like to see the money dis- 
bursed by a system of inspection as in the National 
schools. In this way, no doubt, Results Fees could 
be paid to head masters for “ passes ” ac examina- 
tions held by inspectors. But though there might 
be for guidance a general programme, yet as the 
examination would be at least partly oral, a great deal 
of liberty to pass or reject pupils wo.uld necessarily 
remain to the discretion of each inspector. There 
would be virtually as many programmes, differing 
more or less, as inspectors. And there still would 
remain the difficulty about finding the best pupils 
throughout the country. They could not be fairly 
found out except by an examination as at present. 
Even if there were funds for such an arrangement as 
the foregoing, would not this dual system of inspec- 
tion and examination lead — to put it mildly- — to much 
unnecessary expenditure, and to contradiction and 
chaos all round 1 For the J une examination must be 
regarded as a severe annual inspection, as it were, of 
the schools of the system. Head masters, whose 
pupils did well before an inspector, would be heard 
from, if the same pupils came out badly for the exhi- 
bitions, and the Education Office, or controlling power, 
would in turn have something to say to the inspector 
upon the matter. Such a proposal would be objection 
able then on many grounds. And again, would all the 
schools prefer the fetters of inspection to the liberty 
of action they now enjoy 1 It is said that they often 
complain that the Board, by its programmes, binds 
them rather tightly. If they do, it is but a childish 
whimper. The truth seems to be that the Board has 
set liberally before them a literary dish, a bit too 
dainty ; that they probe about here and there in it 
for what they regard as delicious morsels, get sur- 
feited, and then complain that the temptation to do 
what they did was irresistible. Another class of per- 
sons thinks that the grant should be divided among 
the three chief sects in the country — into what pro- 
portional parts is never mentioned — and that each 
should be allowed to manage their own share — or at 
least have a strong voice in the management of it, 
after the manner they might deem best for the 
advancement of learning ! There is little likelihood 
of the adoption of this plan. I have given my views 
farther on upon those who ai - e prone to consider 
all other branches of education in the schools inferior 
as instruments of mental culture, to practical 
mechanics and experimental science, who think that 
every boy in the land should know how to make, for 
instance, a flying machine that might dip him, during 
an experiment in Dublin Bay, as abruptly as Icarus, 
son of Dcedalus, was dipped, thousands of years ago, 
in another place by the one he himself probably ar- 
ranged. If Intermediate education is needed — an 
education that liberalizes the mind by classics 
(ancient and modern) Mathematics and Physics, as 
it brings the mind over the zone of learning that lies 
between the Primary school and the University, the 
grant should be kept intact for that purpose alone. 
Technical schools are needed in centres of commercial 
activity. It is surprising how little syndicates, large 
companies, and wealthy merchants have done towards 
establishing them as necessary branches of the busi- 
ness they are respectively interested in. Can it be 
that they are expecting the Intermediate Board to 


relieve them of this duty by converting the Academies 
of the island into serni- workshops aud semi-factories 1 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 1 . — I have already, manuscript page 3 (6) 
[Part I, (2)], spoken in favour of the existence of the 
Preparatory Grade, and wish to add that it is the 
fountain and life-blood of the system, and should be 
continued. It shows also more than any other grade 
what good day schools and the children of the lower 
middle class can do. Though it has done good work 
it still, perhaps, has enemies. 

Rule 5. — Considered farther on, where it comes up 
again. 

Rule 7. —This refers to the fairest mode of con- 
ducting an examination, for it may be reasonably 
assumed that superintendents and examiners do their 
duty strictly and conscientiously. 

What is an oral examination 1 It cannot well he 
one upon the same set of questions, even in the same 
school. The secret will out when two or three are 
examined. Besides, the examiner may often prompt 
unconsciously by look, manner, and casual observa- 
tions. He may be a lamb in one place and a wolf in 
another. Forward pupils, of little ability, generally 
appear better at an oral examination than those far 
superior to them, but of a retiring disposition. How 
would an oral examination answer for all girls’ 
schools 1 

Even if the examiners were ladies, I doubt very 
much whether many of the pupils in the higher 
schools would consent to such a mode of examining. 
And if they did, a moment’s whim, in the midst of the 
work, on the part of a few, might dry up the answer- 
ing power of the whole class and lead to unpleasant, 
ness. But the examiner might have an eye to the 
working of the schools and report upon them ? Cui 
bono? Besides, it is no easy matter to find an 
examiner or inspector who really knows a good school 
from a bad or an indifferent one. Moreover, will not 
the written examination give the very best reflection 
of the school, not to say the fairest, in all that is 
essential for the fair distribution of the money 1 But 
it might be well to see whether the pupils at French, 
&c., <kc., are taught proper pronunciation of the 
foreign tongue! It would be far more reasonable to 
propose to ascertain whether they are taught the 
pi’oper pronunciation of English. Many of them need 
this absolutely and are not taught it. Many who had 
good reasons for believing that they knew French per- 
fectly found when they went to France the true state 
of their knowledge and quality of their pronuncia- 
tion ! When Irish boys can translate French and 
correspond fairly in it, their progress in its orthoepy 
may be wisely left at rest. 

Finally, the examiners in Natural Science would 
like, it seems, to visit the schools of the country, see 
their halls and appliances, examine classes orally, and 
in making experiments. This might, be necessary it 
the schools were mere technical Ones. But it can 
hardly be called for in schools whose sole aim and 
purpose is to give a liberal education. A class in 
Physics, for instance, may not have time to make 
many experiments, as they read. They see t iem 
made, and are enlightened and satisfied. Are they 
intellectually worse off because they did not often 
handle the apparatus themselves ? It is the tnte e - 
tual state of the candidates the examiners are caliei 
on to measure, and this, as in other branches, can 
done adequately and most fairly by a written exam- 
nation alone. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

None. 
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PART II, Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

None. 

PART II., Sect. IY. 

Rules 32-35. 

Yes-m Rule 32, A, paragraph S), I ™„ld raise 
20 per cent, to 25 per cent., and in Rule 33 I would 
add English to the list, and would lay down that a 
candidate who failed to obtain 40 per cent, in anv of 
the languages above mentioned on Grammar and Prose 
Composition taken together, could not get a pass with 
honours in the language in which he so failed ” The 
paragraph following this Rule (33rd) might then be 
omitted altogether. It may be said with some reason 
that the character of the “ Composition ” reveals the 
student’s knowledge of Grammar in the best of all 
ways— the practical way, and that it is superfluous to 
attach grammar to the Composition in a rule like the 
foregoing. However this may be, all will admit that 
too much cannot be said in those rules in favour of 
respectability in orthography. 

If the marks were raised, as above suggested, for 
pass and honours respectively, something would 
thereby be done m the interests of good teaching. 
Ihe subject of “ Composition ” cannot be learned by 
heart, and any move made to narrow the ground in 
which that sort of learning may thrive, will be a 
blessing to students themselves. 

PART II., Sect. Y. 

Rules 36-39. 

Observations relative to those rules are made under 
the programmes farther on. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

Defect Nfi. 4. A glance at the Results Lists will 
show that very few enter for this course. Some of 
them take no language (Commercial) but English and 
avoid Rook-keeping altogether. It has been said that 
the Intermediate turns out many boys to business who 
should never have been sent to desk or counting 
house. People will, of coui-se, talk without reserva- 
tion. The truth is, it turns out some who are well 
others but poorly, qualified for the ledger and its re- 
sponsibilities. But apart from this the. Commercial 
course, as it exists, has not been a success. Let us 
see what preparation boys for a business career 
generally need, and m what way most of them will 
be employed. We shall find them in banks, insurance 
offices,, brokers’, shipping-agents’, land agents’, mer- 
chants, auctioneers’, solicitors’ offices ; in breweries in 
railway and tramway offices, in Town Commissioners’ 

offices, in the Civil Service. And many of them 
being the sons of shopkeepers, take up the trades 
then- respective parents carry on. It would probably 
be sale to say that at least 50 per cent, of the pupils 
at the Intermediate schools go to business in some 
. For the positions just mentioned preparation 
m the following subjects will not be superfluous. 

Junior grade. 

1. Penmanship (special) ; 2, English Lammae— - 
especially spelling and commercial correspondence • 3 
Geography , especially the political, mineral and 'in- i 
austral geography of the British Isles, the imports 
«l»rts, seaports of England's chief possessions and 1 
Ibe manner, customs, industries of their inhabitants ; , 

S tImes ot English and Irish History: 5, Arith- 1 
tTV 6 ' Boot - k «l'ing anti Commercial Terms ■ 7 
tabular Statements; 8, Copying or Deciphering t 

I 

Jarinr V ha i' m be J“ P ,IOT1 the Paoguaiume of the g 
method , < ”2f j Tk “ S ‘™ ""V “ Sliid ° f banking l 

methods, trade reports, fe The necessary Com- S 


mercial Terms are usually printed in treatises on Farreiiy, 
book-keeping, and taught with that subject. It is Danie iJ 
often a positive injury to boys to have mere book 
methods about banking, office work, <fcc., in their 
heads. For almost every bank, every office lias its 
own practical methods as to everything that concerns 
it, which young oflicials learn gradually from 
managers or other heads, as they pass through the 
service from one department to another. Those who 
begin official life with no fixed views of their own on 
such things generally get on better than those who 
must first unlearn what they had set some value on. 

Commercial prizes are referred to under programme 
(Commercial) beyond. Tabular statements, hand- 
writing, orthography, get a place on that table, and 
some subjects, scarcely so practically important, are 
excluded. Expertness in ruling off on blank paper 
adequate spaces for tabular statements, and in making 
correct returns, is a very useful acquirement for most 
offices. Candidates for service in some of the banks 
and railway offices are examined in Algebra— hence 
it gets a place on the programme. 

Typewriting has been of late frequently linked with 
shorthand. In many offices the typewriting is now 
done inside by some of the clerks, and not outside by 
othe.rs as heretofore. It is, of course, almost as 
mechanical or technical as the sewing machine, but, 
notwithstanding, it is most likely that ere long the 
Intermediate school that Deaches shorthand 'must 
teach typewriting also. Whether it will yet force its 
way to the programme is another question. 

PART II., Sect. VII. 


It would, I think, be a positive, gain to education 
if the Results Lists contained two tables — one for 
boys schools, the other for girls’ schools— giving 
m alphabetical order the names of the schools, and 
giving also for each the proportion per cent, ot those 
attending the examination who get a “ pass ” 
thereat. 

Again the results published as exhibitioners, 
passes, prize-winners, <fcc., was more satisfactory than 
present arrangements. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 


Rules 45-50. 

45. The Preparatory Grade Exhibition might be 
made tenable for at least two years, always supposing 
that the money-drawers are not empty. It would 
encourage more to come forward and to go onward. 

48. The prizes may help talented boys who are not 
wealthy, and who have successfully pursued their 
studies, to step on to the universities, to the upper 
walks of the Civil Service, or to the professions. 

But the Senior Grade is, properly speaking, hardly 
at school work at all. Even in the large schools it is 
usually a very small class, and as it must be well 
piloted it is a great burden on the teaching power of 
the place and an >1 is tael e to the progress of the school 
proper. It is a moot question, too, whether most 
boys, even talented ones, should not be encoura"ed 
when they pass the Middle Grade to commence the 
apprenticeship or probationary period of the calling 
in life they mean to follow. It might be better for 
most of them to put something definite and practical 
before them, at the age spoken of, than to pursue their 
studies farther in the hupe of securing good positions 
by their literary or scientific acquirements. 

I think it would have been better all round if the 
three lower grades of the present had constituted the 
Junior, Middle, and Senior Grades respectively. 
It the money is sufficiently abundant to make Pre- 
paratory exiiibition tenable for two years, and also to 
continue £50 prizes to the Senior Grade, well and 
good. But if not I would rather carry out the 
alteration in favour of Preparatory by cutting down 
Senior prize to £40, or even more if necessary. 
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Commercial Prizes, Programmes, Etc. 

Alterations suggested in printed programmes 
farther on are somewhat connected with following 
tables. They should be read first. 


Junior Grade Programme — 

Marks. 

1. English (Ordinary), . . 1,000 

2. English (Commercial), 

Geography, . . .150 

Copying Manuscript, . . 50 

Orthography, . . . 150 

Handwriting, . . . 100 

Tabular Statements, . .50 

3. Latin, .... 1,000 

4. French, . • • 500 

5. Arithmetic, . • • 600 

6. Book-keeping, . . • 300 

7. Algebra, . • • 600 

8. Shorthand, . . .300 


The Middle Grade programme is to be the same (in 
names of subjects) as the Junior, except that to Com- 
mercial English, Commercial History, and Precis, are 
to be added with 100 and 150 marks respectively. 

The Senior Grade programme is to be the same (in 
names of subjects) as the Middle Grade programme, 
except th at to Ordinary French Commercial French is to 
be added. In this grade the Book-keeping, I suppose, 
disappears, and Arithmetic and Algebra combined 
have 900 marks. The Commercial French gets, as of 
old, 2<>0 marks. 

In the above, the English, Latin, French, Arith- 
metic, Book-keeping, Shorthand, Algebra, arecommon 
to the two divisions — the Ordinary Grades and the 
'Commercial Grades. 

The Commercial English differs partly from Com- 
mercial English, printed programme. 

Rule 40, Section vi., to read— In the Commercial- 
Classes students of any grade shall be deemed to have 
passed in the Commercial course, for that grade, if 
they have passed in 1,2, 5, 6, 8, or 4 of the above 
table (pass = 25 per cent). 

(Prizes.) 

Rule 49 (New).— It would be well to give, if pos- 
sible, three money prizes in each grade— say £4, £3. 
£2 in Junior; £7. £6, £5 in Middle; £10, £9, £8 
in Senior. Sixty-four pounds a year thus expended 
on boys and girls of the “ Commercial ” ought to serve 
as a stimulus to greater exertion. 

(Conditions.) 

Candidates to be at liberty to take up all the sub- 
jects on the Commercial programme of the grade to 
which they belong (and no more), and any candidate 
not obtaining at least 50 per cent, in each of the five 
Pass subjects (all under English Commercial counting 
as one subject) to be disqualified for a prize. It will 
be seen by my figures that I suggested more money at 
first but if they are too modest in amount they are 
easily amended. But if a Commercial course is to be 
continued something must be done as to prizes and 
programmes to win for it a wider and heartier ac- 
ceptance than it has yet had. 

The Commercial division in boarding schooxs con- 
sists of pupils who, as a rule, have not been trained 
very much to habits of study They con.e mostly 
from the National schools at 15, 16, or 17 years of 
a»-e, and remain from six months to two years to get, 
as their friends say, a little finish before going out to 
the world . They are, in general, not the material for 
a wide programme (see Part IV). 


PART II., Sect. IX 
Rules 51-53. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 57.— May require to be modified or omitted 
with alterations in programmes, rules for passing, &c. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

None. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 70 (b ) — In accordance with what I have 
already suggested the following to be appended to 
Rule 70 (b ) — “And if such pupil won exhibition, 
prize, or medal from any other school than his own, 
at the examinations held by the Board in the pre- 
ceding June, he (the manager) shall cause the pupil 
to state so, and also to state the name of the school 
at which lie won the distinction. This statement 
shall be made on the portion of the declaration form 
assigned for the purpose.” 

Rule 72. — “ For the purposes of these rules . . . 
“ of whom only those shall be admitted to the exami- 
nations who have made at least 100 attendances 
between the 1st of November in the year preceding 
that of the examinations, and the 31st of May in the 
year of the examination.’ 

See Page 3 (/) Manuscript [Part I. (2)]. 

Rule 74.— The main principle in “payment by 
results ” seems to be— “Fair reward for fair work 
done,” and in this respect it is sound. U nfortunately 
it has been possible to make the arrangement work 
evil. 

“ Quid non mortalia pectora cogis 
Auri sacra fames 1” 

But remedies against wrong-doing are not wanting. 
As to details under 74, the scale of 12s. for a Senior 
honour and but 4s. 6 d. for a Preparatory one, seems 
to need revision. The Preparatory pupil, unable to 
help himself, needs more assiduous care than the 
other. For Pass 3s., 4s., 5s., 6s., or 3s., 4s., 5s. 6</. 
and 7s., while being iairly generous, would be rela- 
tively fairer than scale now in force. 


None. 


PART II., Sect. XIII. 
Rules 79-86. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 


At the outset T would remark that in the above 
table the marks for literary subjects are to those ior 
scientific subjects (say the last four) as 60 to 21, or 
almost as 3 to 1. This, I think, requires attention. 
The following table suits the majority better, leads to 
much less rote-learning, and invites to subjects of 
highest practical value. 

LlTEftARY^SU EJECTS AND SAY — SCIENCE ^SUBJECTS AND 


Greek, . 
Latin. 
English, . 
French. . 
German, 
Celtic, , 
Italian, . 


Arithmetic, 
Euclid, . 
Algebra, . 


Natural Philosophy, 400 
Chemistry, . ■ 400 

Drawing, . • 4W.' 


In this table it will have been seen that the maiks 
for the two divisions are almost as 5 to 3, an improve 
ment. . . 

Rule 25, Section III., to run thus— The subjects 
selected (in this grade) shall not have in the aggiega 
more than 5,100 marks assigned to them. 

Rule 36, Section V , to run thus— To pass tn 
examinations generally boys and girls must pass in 
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least four subjects, in which must be included the 
knowing English, at least one other language in 
group A, at least one subject in group B, and at least 
one in group C.* Students may be roughly divided 
into literary and scientific. In the selection of subi ects 
for the examinations what will generally happen is this 
The literary division will choose English, one ancient 
language, and two other languages from the table 
value in marks about 3,000, and will take in science 
two subjects in B and two in C = 2,000 marks— 
total, 5,000 marks. The scientific division will take 
all the subjects in B and C (3,000) in addition to 
English, Latin, or two other tongues (2,000)— total 
also 5,000 The very literary who wish to take 
English, the two ancient tongues and two other 
tongues (4,000) can take one subject from B and one 
from C (1,000) — total, 5,000. Now, those who take 
say, Greek, Latin, English, French 13,500), two sub- 
jects from B and one from C (1,600) — total, 5,100 
would have a possible 100 to their advantage 
over others. But as such students are seldom 
strong in science, this little advantage is more apparent 
than real. In the foregoing table pupils are not in 
danger of being forced to take up a lot o) languages. 

( Further Changes.) 

The quantity of literary matter usually given might 
be cut down for all the grades about one-third, the 
cutting down being uniformly carried out in every 
literary subject. The examinations might then turn 
more upon composition, paraphrasing, explanation of 
difficult passages, analysis, results of historical 
events, unseen translation— everything that wars upon 
rote-learning. The second book of Euclid is hardly 
suited to this grade. Book I., with easv deductions, 
Plus the mensuration (easy exercises) of the parallelo- 
gram and its sub-divisions, the triangle and its sub- 
divisions, the trapezoid, might answer better. Draw- 
ing more fully than heretofore— two figures in free- 
hand — might lie giv en at the examinations. 

Natural Philosophy. — The Junior Grade course, as 
far as the laws of falling bodies, passing to capillarity, 
ductility, tenacity, and the smaller properties of 
bodies: hydrostatics — level of water in communicating 
Parts of a vessel (spout of the kettle), fountains and 
artesian wells : pneumatics — pressure of the atmos- 
phere, its height — ordinary barometer — Boyle’s law ; 
heat— the construction and use of thermometer- 
conversion of centigrade to Fahrenheit, and vice versa. 

A popular work should be suggested or recommended. 
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It seems to me it might be better to print the Com- 
mercial programme separately. I would respectfully 
suggest the following for this grade (ordinary) — 

Science Subjects and 


Greek, 
Latin, , 
English, . 
French. 


Italian or Spanish, 400. 


Marks, 
(group B.) 

Arithmetic, . 600 V 

Book-keeping and 
Commercial Terms, 300 | 
Euclid. . . .600 

Algebra, . . . 600 1 

(GROUP C.) j ' 

Natural Philosophy, 500 
Chemistry, . .500 

Drawing, . . 500 1 

Shorthand. . . 300 ) 


Ride 25, Section III., <fcc.. subjects selected, Ac. — 
Not more than 5,900 marks, which will give fair 
prospects to all. 

Rule 36, Section Y. — Same as what I said for Pre- 
paratory. The programme— Quantity of literary 
matter given at present to be cut down as stated, 
Preparatory Grade; hints there, too, as to character 
of future questions. 

Natural Philosophy. — Preparatory Grade course, 
and up to present limits. 

Chemistry. — Preparatory more fully, and what 
naturally' follows— viz., compounds of carbon and 
hydrogen — coal gas, <fcc. — nature of flame — lamps 
(Bunsen, Davy)— blow-pipe : chief parts of present 
programme. Arithmetic and book-keeping were 
undervalued in above programme. Euclid — Books 

I., II., and first 22 Propositions, Book III. ; easy 
deductions, Books I. and II. ; easy exercises on men- 
suration of trapezium, polygons, and circle. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Same observations generally as on Junior Grade. 


Literary Subjects axd 
Marks. 

(group A.) 

1.0001 
kooal 


500 | 


Gr?ek, 

English, 


Science Subjects 
Marks, 
(group B 
Arithmetic. 
Book-keeping and 
Commercial Terms, 
Euclid, 

Algebra, . 


(group C.) [ 

ira’ Philosophy, 500 ! 


Chemistry. — Introductory parts— symbol and com- 
bining weight of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon ; 
preparation and properties of oxygen— nature of 
oxides tests for — nature of salts ozone and its pro- 
perties— preparation and properties of hydrogen- 
water— properties— electrolysis of water— natural 
waters, as rain, river, sea— mineral (springs); also 
distilled, mrated, &c., &c. — preparation and properties 
of nitrogen: nitric acid and laughing-gas symbols— 
preparation, &c. — constituents of the atmosphere :' 
carbon — charcoal — diamond, black lead — animal 
charcoal— lamp-black, <fec. —properties — choke-damp — 
preparation, <fec. — symbol — its natural sources — heat 
and pressure on the volume of a gas — corrections. 


Rule 25, Section III. ; Ride 36, Section V. As 

was said about Junior Grade. Examination Papers. 

Same as remarks upon Junior Grade. Natural 
Philosophy. — As laid down at present, jyrinted pro 
gramme. Chemistry. — Chlorine, bromine, iodine, 

fluorine, sulphur, selenium, silicon, boron, phosphor- 
ous, and their compounds ; properties — uses, &c., with 
Junior Grade course. 

Arithmetic. — “Partnership" to be added to pre- 
sent course. Here, as in J unior Grade, Arithmetic 
and Book-keeping were undervalued as to mai-lcs, &c. 
The mere mechanical part of Book-keeping, the 
correct handling of the ruler, promotes a good deal of 
taste, order, and accuracy', and is in itself worth 
almost 200 marks. 

Euclid. — First four Books ; definitions, Book V. • 
first twenty propositions, Book VI. ; also deductions’ 
first four Books ; mensuration of inscribed and cir- 
cumscribed squares, of sectors, segments, and zones. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Excluding the Commercial subjects from the above 
table, the marks, as regards boys, for literary subjects 
to those for science are as 61 to 37; tins needs 
amendment, 


English Language 


1. Text Books, . . 200 

2. Grammar, . . .100 

3. Composition, . . . 200 

4. Geography, . , .150 

5. History, . . . 200 

6. English Litei-ature, . .150 

Total, . , ].,000 
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Text Books . — Quantity of matter represented by 
present programme to be cut down. English 
Literature might be clipped also. 

Composition . — This runs more or less through the 
other five subjects, so that it has virtually more than 
200 marks assigned to it. 


PART III. (4). 
Programme. Senior Grade. 


Much the same observations 
grades. 

literary subjects and Scie; 

marks. 

(GROUP A.) 

Greek, 

Latin. 


on preceding 


Italian or Spanish, 


1.0001 
1,000 I 
600 y i 

500 j 

100 i 


(GROUP C.) 

Natural Philosophy, t 


Rule 25, Section III. ; Rule 36, Section V.— As 
was said under Middle Grade. 

Literary Part.— As was suggested, Middle Grade. 

Euclid . — Programme in force at present. 

Trigonometry . — New to the grade, but as it depends 
on Euclid, Algebra, and Arithmetic, I think 600 
marks a fair allowance for it. The 100 taken from 
it are put to Chemistry as the course (programme in 
force at present) is an' extensive, heavy, and difficult 
one, as it embraces in the main (1) metals of the 
alkalies, (2) metals of the alkaline earths, (3) metals 
proper, (4) metals of the earths, although it is not 
drawn up in this classified order. 

Natural Philosophy .— Programme in force at pre- 
sent. 


The questions are too difficult, especially in pre- 
paratory grade. The object being to puzzle the 
children rather than to test their knowledge of the 
subject. 

PART II., Sect. YIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

That in the Senior Grade greater encouragement 
should be given to the special study of particular 
subjects. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

That the proportion of unseen translation and the 
marks assigned to it should be largely increased. 

PART III. (2;. 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

That the Arithmetical Papers are much too difficult 
for Junior Grade. 

A certificate should be given for a student who 
passes in English. 


PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

That the same Examiner should set the corres- 
ponding portions of the papers in all grades. 

This would prevent questions of equal difficulty 
from being set in different grades. 

That some attention should be given to needlework, 
and that in all grades an examination in this art 
would be advisable as the majority of Irish girls of 
the present day entirely neglect it. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

I forgot under Section YIII. to refer to the method 
of payiug the exhibitions. If the present plan, Rule 
60, Section X., has worked satisfactorily it should be 
• continued. 

I would enlarge Preparatory programme by a little 
Mensuration, Natural Philosophy, and Chemistry. 
But, on the other hand, I would strike out the second 
Book of Euclid (a difficult book) and about one-third 
of the literary matter usually assigned. Moreover, 
the Philosophy and Chemistry will be taught by 
conversation and experiment, and will, therefore, be 
•easily acquired. 

My opinion — whatever it may be worth — as to the 
working of the Intermediate system, and the course 
to be followed for its improvement, has been given in 
the preceding pages faithfully and without reserve. 
It will have been seen that modification is my pro- 
gramme. I had sometimes to write hurriedly. 
Kindly excuse omissions and oversights. 


Educational Experience. 


Ffolllott, Miss A. J. 


, Head Mistress of above 
School for over five years ; 
total experience of teach- 
ing in both schools and 
f amilies ovor twenty years. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The Intermediate system is very good. The fault 
lies with the Examiners who set the papers. 



PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

It appears to me that an enquiry by the Inter- 
mediate Commissioners into the merits of this system 
and its application is of dubious utility, because the 
Intermediate Commissioners are largely responsible 
for the practical working of the system ; yet they are 
appointed to sit in judgment on themselves. In my 
opinion the system has been worked upon an unsound 
basis. In many cases it is alleged that it has driven 
out of the country for secondary education those for 
whom it was intended to provide. It would be useful 
if the Commission could ascertain the number of 
those who leave Ireland to be educated abroad. It 
is asserted that the system, by imparting a limited 
amount of literary education to those who would be 
more suitably disciplined and equipped by elementary 
and technical education, has unduly increased the 
number and proportion of those engaged in non- 
productive employment precisely in a period when 
the tendency in this direction, owing to the absorption 
of population in villages, towns, and cities is disastrous 
enough without dilusive inducements to forsake 
industrial callings. During the twenty years of the 
operation of the Intermediate, the population has 
decreased by over three-fourths of a million, wlnis 
the number of students availing, has more than 
doubled. In addition to this fact there are universal 
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complaints, apparently -well-founded, that children 
who are not brilliant and successful at examination 
are as a rule neglected. Large numbers of students 
attending genuine Intermediate schools are not 
presented for examination ; but with the temptations 
of ,l Results Fees ” and “ overage results ” they would 
be presented for examination to make monev out of 
them, only for ignorance due mainly to neglected 
teaching. It is said that such children are sent on 
vacation during the examinations. All children 
should be examined. 

The system of cram and piecemeal education taking 
out a bit of history, <fcc., and leaving all the rest out 
of view, is not education in the true sense of the word. 
It is simply cramming with the expectation of realising 
a profit. Education on these lines is merely “ mammon 
worship ” rather than a development of the faculties 
which distinguish man from the animal. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

The present system of indiscriminated examination 
encouraged by prizes proportional to the number 
passing the examination is educational confusion. 
The entire scheme should be reformed. The teachers 
ought to be certified as the result of suitable exam- 
ination. Fellowships in Trinity College are obtained 
by competition, and national teachers are trained and 
certificated. Why make an exception of Intermediate 
teachers? No Intermediate school should be recog- 
nised until it first satisfies the Board that it has an 
adequate and capable staff of teachers and necessary 
appliances. Inspection should then be introduced. 
The fees awardable under written examinations 
conducted on the present principles should only be 
paid when the inspection report is satisfactory ; and 
when unsatisfactory should be reduced according to 
degree. Inspection should be utilised for the purpose 
of diminishing maximum earnings on written exam- 
inations, not with the'design of supplementing them. 
The system would then have the impartiality of the 
existing written examination method ; and its short- 
comings and inadequacies would be provided for. 
Inspection would ascertain whether children for whom 
results are claimed were really children within the 
meaning of the Act. But all children who won prizes, 
whether within the meaning of the Act or not, should 
be awarded those prizes, as natural ability and 
studious habits should be encouraged and developed. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

In the commercial course particular attention 
should be paid not alone to the writing but to the 
fluency in speaking foreign languages, and also to the 
efficiency of conducting commercial correspondence 
and general aptitude in business matters. 

The Germans have recently established a high 
commercial school which affords an excellent example 
k> be followed in this connection. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

The working of the Results Fees system is not 
generally approved of by those who have had ex- 
perience of its effects upon education. The principle 
requires to be carefully considered, and the details 
should be critically examined so as to minimise the 
consequences which have followed to the country at 
lar ge, from its application to education. 


In Preparatory Grade (Girls), Music should be a Field, William, 

subject, as in Intermediate schools students are not MP- 

obliged to take up anysubject exceptthose on whichRe- 
sult Fees are obtained, consequently Theory of Music 
is completely neglected until required for Junior 
Grade. Girls should understand Theory before the age 
of fifteen. The scientific and mathematical portions 
of the syllabus should receive greater marks and 
rewards. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

The Board ought to bo strengthened by allowing 
the County Councils to nominate from their own 
bodies or from outsiders a number of members equal 
to those nominated by the Lord Lieutenant, thus 
adopting a principle similar to the new elementary 
education committees. 


Description. Educational Experience. 


. Head Master of the Educa- ]?j n eh Thos A 
tional Institutional for the jia ’ ’ 

last thirteen years. ' ' 

First Mathematical Master 
in ftathmincs School, Dub- 
lin, for two years. 

Private Grinder in Trinity 
College, Dublin, for four 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The Intermediate Education Act undoubtedly gave 
a much-needed stimulus to secondary education 
in Ireland, and during the first few years of its 
establishment did good work, but the persistent under- 
marking of Science subjects has had the effect of 
diminishing the time and attention bestowed upon 
them, and the nature of the examination in these 
subjects has almost invariably been such as favoured 
the mere crammer at the expense of the educator. 

The system has gradually led to the establishment 
of a large number of small schools throughout Ireland, 
the buildings in which these are conducted are often 
altogether unsuitable for the purposes of a school, 
and not unfrequently the teaching degenerates into 
cramming. 

The evils which any system that adopts the results 
of competitive examinations as the only test of the 
efficiency of an educational establishment have been 
intensified in the case of the Intermediate by the 
following conditions : — 

(a.) The examinations have always been wholly 
written without any practical part. 

(6.) The examiners in Experimental Science 
apparently have made no effort to find out if the 
subject was properly taught and illustrated by 
experiments. 

(c.) The principal objects for which a modern 
language is acquired are : — (1) To understand the 
language on hearing it spoken ; (2) To speak the 
the language correctly or at least intelligently.. 
Both these objects have been ignored in the- 
examination in Modern Languages. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

In my opinion French and German ought to carry 
an equal number of marks to Greek and Latin, 
this suggestion applies to all grades. 


I would suggest the introduction of ■practical 
teachers as Inspectors to report on : — (1.) The 
suitability of the school buildings for the purposes of 
education ; (2.) The efficiency of the teaching par- 
ticularly in Modern Languages and Experimental 
Science ; (3.) The order and discipline maintained in 
S 
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, the school. That a copy of this report should be 
handed to the Board and also to the manager of the 
school, and that the grant paid to each school should 
be determined by the results of the examinations and 
' this report combined. All Inspectors should be 
graduates in honours of some university, and should 
have spent at least four years teaching in a secondary 
school, and be thoroughly conversant with the work- 
ing of Intermediate schools. 

Both inspectors and examiners should be instructed 
to see that the teaching in Experimental Science was 
illustrated by experiments, and the absence of such 
teaching should disqualify a school from obtaining 
any results in these subjects. If possible, one or more 
of the inspectors should be deputed to examine the 
schools orally in Modern Languages, and the results 
in them should be made to depend largely on his 
report. 

That arrangements should be made to revise the 
examination papers, before they are issued with a 
view to eliminating questions which favour the 
cramming system, and such as are unsuitable to the age 
and ability of the students. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

It is desirable that Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry be added to the subjects of examination in 
the Preparatory Grade, the marks assigned to each 
subject to be 500, and the course to be confined to the 
more elementary fundamental principles of these 
sciences, and a knowledge of experiments illustrating 
them. Marks for Arithmetic, Algebra, and Euclid 
should be increased to 8u0 each. In Junior Grade 
marks for Natural Philosophy and Chemistry should be 
increased to 700 each, Arithmetic 600, Algebra and 
Euclid 800 each. In Middle Grade marks for 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry should be 1.000 
each, Arithmetic 600, and Euclid and Algebra 
800 each. In Senior Grade marks for Natural Phil- 
osophy and Chemistry should be 1,000 each, Euclid 
' 700, and Elementary Mechanics should be added with 
400 marks. Rule 7 should be so far modified as to 
admit of dictation being given in Modern Languages 
.and a practical examination in the Experimental 
Sciences in the Senior Grade. Rule 8 might now be 
dispensed with. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

As some educationalists have advocated the 
abolition of the Preparatory Grade, I desire to say, 
that I consider this to be undesirable since the 
recent change in the inferior limit of age, and that 
Rules 11 and 12 should remain as at present. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25.— Should the marks assigned to Science be 
increased, I would suggest the following as the maxi- 
mum number of marks assigned to the subjects which 
a student may select : — 

In the Preparatory Grade, 6,000. 

„ „ Junior „ 6,000. 

„ „ Middle „ 6,500. 

,, ,, Senior «, 7,000. 

PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

The rules in this section appear to be admirable, 
but' should dictation in Modern Languages be intro- 
duced I would suggest that, should a student 
exhitit gross ignorance in his dictation, such student 
should be judged to have failed in the language. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

Rule 41 (a) seems to me to be unnecessary and likely 
to he injurious to commercial education. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

The payment of the exhibitions in the Preparatory, 
Junior, and Middle Grades to the successful students 
themselves is a grave mistake and should be discon- 
tinued. 

Rule 50. A small gold medal should be given to 
that student whom the Board shall adjudge to have 
been the best answerer in his grade in Experimental 
Science, viz. — Natural Philosophy and Chemistry 
combined. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 54 might now be dispensed with, and the 
distinction between boys and girls in these examin- 
ations obliterated. All the other rules in this section 
appear to be satisfactory. 

PART III. (lj. 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) To the subjects specified should be added 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 
lb.) Marks assigned should be Arithmetic 800, 
Euclid 800, Algebra 800, Natural Philosophy 
500, Chemistry 500, tfle remainder as above. 
The examiners should be directed to set such 
questions in Natural Philosophy and Chemistry as 
shall test the students’ knowledge of illustrative 
experiments. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) The subjects specified should remain as above. 
lb.) The following should be the marks assigned 
Arithmetic 600, Euclid 800, Algebra 800, 
Natural Philosophy 700, Chemistry 700, the 
remainder as above. 

The papers set in mathematics lend themselves very 
much to the system of cramming, and are, as a rule, 
much too long to give the student time to think out 
the solutions when such is necessary. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(a.) Subjects specified should remain as above. 

(b ) Marks assigned should be as follows 

Arithmetic 600, Euclid 800, Algebra SOU, 
Natural Philosophy 1,000, Chemistry 1,000, the 
remainder as above. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(a.) To the subjects specified above should be added 
Elementary Mechanics. 

lb.) Marks assigned should be as follows : 

Euclid 700, Natural Philosophy L 00. 
Chemistry 1,000, Elementary Mechanics 400 
(c.) A practical examination should be held m me 
Experimental Sciences in this grade, am spine o 
the questions in Mathematics should be so trameu 
as to test the originality of the students, and not 

as at present merely copied out of the ordnt 

text books. Any proposal to modify this - ■ 
to admit of specialization should be resistea • 
detrimental to the best interests of education, - 
students preparing for the Senior L<ade 
young to undertake such work with profit to 
themselves. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

Greater care should he taken in the appoint™" „ 
Centre Superintendents so that no one k 

selected who from defective sight or ”| |en 

incapable of performing the duties eihcienilj^ ^ 
possible the assistant teachers m the In ng 

schools should be appointed, as from thei 
thev are likely to make better superintendents. 

Yf possible the examiners should be selected ftoo 
amongst practical teachers. 
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Description. Educational Experiei 


FitzGerald. Professor Fellow of FTOD 
George Francis. Trinity Col- ’ 

lege, Dublin. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 


The separation of Pass and Honour papers would 
do away with a great difficulty in setting papers 
suitable to both classes of candidates and would en- 
courage schools to send in for the Pass standard the 
great majority of their scholars, instead of a com- 
paratively few selected candidates, and thus extend 
the influence of the system to a larger proportion of 
the children that it was intended to benefit. 

The making of equipment grants would be of great 
service in encouraging a proper equipment for sucli 
subjects as Science, where the expense of equipment is 
a serious difficulty in the way of starting the subject 
under favourable circumstances. 


The system has in many important respects im- 
proved the Irish Intermediate schools, notably in 
energy and concentration of teaching. 

It has, on the other hand, developed an entirely 
wrong ideal of education by concentrating attention 
on information rather than on character as the object 
of education. J 

It has discouraged attention being paid to methods 
»f education, so much so that very bad methods are 
in use, notably in the teaching of science, and it is 
extremely difficult to get any attention at all to be 
juid to questions of methods and the theory of educa- 
tion ; bad methods being regarded as quite allowab'e 
and their users as not even blameworthy so Ion a as 
they attain results fees. 

It has done nothing to encourage, but rather, by 
distracting attention therefrom, discourages ’im- 
portance being attached to school buildings, equip- 
ment, sanitary arrangements, school games, and a host 
of other important matters. 

The competitive character of the examinations has 
encouraged the motive, already too prevalent, namely 
the desire for glory, and gain and thereby has dis- 
couraged the much more important, because univer- 
sally applicable, motive of the ambition to work as 
well as one can from a sense of duty, regard for 
others, and love of work. 

The use of merely written examinations has had 
an acknowledged!)’ disastrous effect on the teaching 
of some subjects such as Science, Music, and Modern 
Languages. 

The small value attributed to Science in comparison 
with the difficulty of teaching it has practically driven 
it out of Irish Intermediate schools to the great injury 
of the country. J 

The small importance attached to the commercial 
su e, as compared with the university and professional 
side of education, has resulted in the great bulk of the 
scholars being either uninfluenced by the system which 
was intended for their benefit, or neglected for the 
sake of those whose education pays directlv in re- 
putation and results fees, or given a kind of education 
unsuitable for their subsequent careers. 

The, forcing °f all schools into the same groove has 
destroyed variety and consequent adaptability to the 
various requirements of actual life and • has produced 
an inertness and anxiety to avoid change that are 
destructive of any prospect of improvement above the 
very mediocre standard that can be obtained by 
mere system of written examinations. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Tiie great reform in the general policy of the system 
would do most to cheque the evils of the present 
-vstem while preserving its valuable effects would be 
j n ' a ' e the grants to schools depend upon the reports 
1 Inspectors as well as upon the results of exami- 
ations instead of upon the latter alone. 

'6 introduction of practical examinations of a 
<ws character would do away with a great deal of the 
J 1 s that exist in the teaching of practical subjects 
1 would not interfere with any general competition 
nircughout the schools of Ireland. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 1.— The course should consist of at most two 
grades only. Each grade should consist in a Pass and 
Honour pari, so arranged that a pupil should in the 
ordinary course go in the first instance for the Junior 
Pass, then, next year, if desired, and the pupil were 
considered of a sufficiently high intellectual calibre, 
for the Junior Honours. The year after, for Senior 
Pass, and finally, for Senior Honours. The Pass ex- 
aminations should be purely Pass examinations, the 
results being published in alphabetical order and 
without marks. The Honour examinations might lie 
published with marks and a numerical order assigned 
to the candidates in accordance with the marks. 

5.-— Natural Philosophy, Chemistry and Botany 
should be joined together into one course in General 
Elementary Science with 2,400 marks attached there- 
to, so as to make it equivalent to Greek and Latin 
together, and it should be introduced into each of the 
grades. Much more importance should be attached 
to the commercial side of the course- The courses 
for girls should be the same as for boys. 

Rule G. — The examiners should be required to be 
persons who have had experience of teaching children 
of the ages of the children to be examined and in 
the subjects of examination. 

Rule 7.— This rule should be expunged, and a part 
of each Pass examination should be conducted orally 
anu practically for the purpose of testing the candi- 
dates in such subjects as Science, Modern Languages, 
and Music, the proper teaching of which can only° be 
encouraged by practical and oral examinations. The 
competitive Honour examinations might be bv 
written papers, but only those candidates should be 
admitted for Honour examination in these practical 
subjects who have satislactorily passed the previous 
Pass examination. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

The exhibitions, prizes, &c,. to be given in the 
commercial course should be quite comparable in 
number and value with those given in the rest of the 
course. This would best be attained by arrangin'' the 
system of marks to be allocated to the various subjects 
in such a way that it was equally the interest of 
teachers and students to take up a professional or a 
commercial course. 

Science should be put on an equality with Classics 
Mathematics, English, and Modern Languages as 
regards Gold medais. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Results Fees should only be paid to schools that 
have been favourably reported on by the Board’s 
Inspectors and only in respect of subjects upon which 
the Inspectors report favourably. 

Results Fees should be paid partly as the results Of 
the Pass Examinations and partly as the result of the 
•S-2 
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Reports of the Inspectors. These latter might be 
paid on the average attendance at the various classes 
during the year. 

Equipment grants to provide equipment for teach- 
ing Science should be made on the Report of 
Inspectors. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

I have made some general recommendations under 
tlie head of Rule 5. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

See under Part II., Sect. I., Rule 5. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

See under Part II., Sect. T., Rule 5. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

See under Part II., Sect. I., Rule 5. 


lie required. A well-established school might very 
well be left for a couple of years at a time without a 
visit, but of course all visits should be made without 
notice. 

Any system of inspection that neglects to provide 
for (1) expert reports, and (2) appeals, will certainly 
lead to difficulties. 

(1) The Board should from time to time employ 
Experts to report on special matters, in case the head 
of the school, the parents of children or other persons 
interested in the school, made a reasonable case for an 
investigation, or if one of the Board’s Inspectors 
desired it. 

(2) As regards appeals, the Board might very well 
appoint special Visitors to hear and investigate appeals. 
These Visitors might very well be appointed in each 
case separately, and if a suitable tee were given, the 
services of specially qualified persons, such as the 
heads of important English Intermediate schools, 
could be secured. One great advantage ot this would 
be that an appeal would lie to an authority which was 
entirely disconnected with the office in Dublin. The 
number of appeals would, 1 am confident, be very small 
if suitable Inspectors be appointed in the flint 
instance. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

As the major part of my proposed alterations 
depend on — 

(1) The introduction of practical examinations : 

(2) The institution of a system of inspection ; 

I desire ro make the following general suggestions 
upon these matters : — 

(1.) The value of practical subjects in education 
depends essentially on their being taught in such a 
way that the pupil actually practises the subject. It 
is impossible to ensure that this shall be the method 
of instruction without at least some form of practi- 
cal examination. To do it at all effectuallyrequires 
this to be supplemented by inspection. This is all so 
fully recognised by educational authorities that there 
is no use in my defending it here. That practical 
examinations are possible, especially if they are of a 
merely Pass character, has been fully proved by ex- 
perience in England and other countries, and they PARI . (1). 

could certainly be arranged for in Ireland, where there Practical Working of System, 

need not be so many centres as to render the working 

of the proposal excessively expensive. As the ex- My experience began in 1884 on my appointment as 
amination need only be a Pass one, it need not be Professor of Engineering, Q.C.B. Many (I believe 
simultaneous throughout the country. nearly all) of the students in Engineering I have lwd 

(2.) I attribute very great importance to the intro- to teach have come from schools falling under the 
duction of a system of inspection. Inspectors should influence of the Intermediate Board, to college. Their 
investigate and report upon the school buildings, the first year’s Engineering work consists of a course of 
equipment, the playgrounds, sanitaiy arrangements, Descriptive Geometry, Perspective, and Architecture, to 
and other such matters. In addition they, or some teach them the art of drawing objects to scale. A few 
of them, ought to exercise the far more important of them have taken Middle and Senior Drawing (In- 
duty of investigating and reporting on the methods termediate) before coming to me ; unless they had teM 
of teaching, hours of study, and such like educational me so I should scarcely have found it out, bus it is easr 
qualities of the schools. In order to obtain Inspectors to find out anyone who has been even so little as two 
• qualified to undertake these latter very important months in an engineer’s drawing office. The school- 
duties it would be necessary to secure persons of taught men suffer from a peculiar disability to obtain 
recognised social position, who were authorities of any information about a thing (say, its length, for 
recognised eminence on the management of schools, instance) by direct application to the thing itself ; the 
and on the theory and practice of education. Persons others naturally refer to the object itself for any •*“ 
-of the kind are to be found amongst the headmasters quired particulars. It seems to me that this kind of 
and head mistresses of great schools, and the services disability tends to increase of late years and 1 attu- 
•of persons 'of this class must be secured if we are to bute it to something like a partial paralysis (due to 
reap the full benefit. of a system of inspection. No disuse of particular faculties) produced by the system 
examination test can possibly secure candidates of on which they are educated, leading them to expec 
this kind. Judges and bishops are not appointed by all information to be written or spoken. My ot lcl 
examination, and the Inspectors of Intermediate experience tends merely to emphasize the *eij 
schools should be persons who would hold a position powerful general influence on education of the I» 61 
comparable to judges, and bishops. They should be mediate Commissioners, aud consequent importance 
appointed from amongst the heads of important of theirs being a good system. I have not come 
schools, at first preferably in England, and should be across complaints of neglect, of dull, or undue pressing 
given salaries of from £1,500 to £2,000 per annum, at of clever boys for the sake of Result Fees, by mas em 
least. A large number of these Inspector's would not' of the Royal Academical Institution. 
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appendix XI.— answers to queries 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Alteration in System .— The Board should be given 
snore liberty as to the grounds on which their 
•awards are given. The number ot' marks gained in 
public examinations of the existing type is too narrow 
a basis for determining the distribution of the assist- 
ance they can give to education. The Board should 
have power to give money to schools for specific pur- 
poses, such as purchase of specimens or apparatus, 
after the manner of South Kensington, and be able to 
hold examinations or inspections of schools or classes 
in such subjects as appear unsuited for test by the 
present public examination plan. 

General, Policy .— The Board should act as intelli- 
gent critic ar. i appraiser of the teaching given in the 
-schools which bring themselves under its notice, as 
well as of the capacity of individual scholars. Atten- 
tion should be given, in the Senior Grades, to the 
specialisation which, in most cases, takes place in the 
studies of individuals as their tendency to some one 
pursuit becomes settled. The tendency to pass on 
only to university courses is. under the present 
system, too marked. Perhaps, as senior scholarships, 
apprenticeship in merchants’ offices, especially abroad’ 
might be arranged. The Board could probably gain 
useful information and assistance from outside Tf it 
were officially and formally associated in council with 
not only other educational bodies, but such commercial 
bodies as Chambers of Commerce. The criticism of 
such persons, especially as compose the latter, is 
commonly educationally unpractical, but yet very 
useful ; the faults they point out are real, but the 
remedies suggested unsuitable. The subject of prizes, 
Ac., is specially dealt with under Part If., Sections 
Tin. and XI. 

I agree with Professor J. Purser, of Belfast, that 
the limit of age, for boys at least, in the Senior Grade, 
is so high as to lead to their being often kept too Ion" 
sit school. 

PART II. Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

It is admitted that in some subjects public exami- 
nations of the existing type are unsuitable, and do not 
conduce to an intelligent criticism or appreciation 
either of the teaching given or of the scholar’s 
ability. It follows, then, that in addition to the 
present central examinations other examinations must 
be held. 

It is immaterial whether the person or persons hold- 
ing these be called examiners or inspectors. I think 
these should be regular officers of the Board. 1 have 
heard suggestions to the effect that external persons 
might be used — say commercial men for commercial 
examinations. 1 do not think any such plan would 
be manageable. Myexperience of examinations partly 
or wholly conducted by persons who have no ex- 
perience in examining or teaching is not favourable. 
Expert control seems indispensable. 

Rule 7 would have to be abolished. 

I suppose there must be some reason why Music is 
■confined to girls, for though the greatest musicians 
have been, men, yet boys are not usually so musical by 
nature as to make musical teaching unnecessary for 
them. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 29 (c£)— The utmost possible elasticity in 
methods of teaching should be allowed, and very good 
results have been got with drawing in colour with a 
nush instead of a pencil; the rules should recognise 
rawing this way. The use of a stick, such as a stout 
wooden knitting needle, for taking measurements in 
fetching should be permitted. 


Drawing to scale of objects whose measurements FitzGerald 
are accurately taken with rule and callipers may soon • U!l ’ lriceF -» 
form part of ordinary primary education - at least the 
practice of measuring may ; in senior grades it 
should be connected with orthographic projection and 
be quite separate from Freehand. This kind of art or 
craft belongs rather to technical work than to what is 
generally meant by artistic, and as the children who 
are likely to turn out artists would probably be fully 
differentiated by the age of sixteen from mere 
mechanical draugntsmen, the subjects should be. 
then separated and equal marks assigned to the Free- 
hand and Mechanical Drawing respectively. Of course, 
in young children, the drawing must be regarded 
rather as a mere educational exercise, and treated 
accordingly. In accordance with some of my remarks 
on Part 1. (1), Object Drawing with the aid of proper 
measuring and other mathematical instruments should 
not be excluded, but, on the contrary, should be ex- 
pressly included in the course. 


PART II., Sect. IT. 

Rules 32-35. 

In mathematical subjects the system which confines 
the range of marks in honours to the numbers between 
percent. On papers allowing a minimum pass 
of 25 per cent, is, in the Senior Grades especially, most 
unsatisfactory. The fundamental defect, of course, lies 
in the absence of separate honour papers, on which, in 
Senior Grades especially, ordinary students could not 
be expected to make anything like 25 per cent. 
Students, by the time they are sixteen to eighteen 
years of age, should be sufficiently differentiated in 
natural mathematical ability to allow those who will 
never get beyond Quadratics and Euclid to be 
dropped, and the better class put into what are called 
the elements of Higher Mathematics. Those who are 
not fit for this at seventeen are merely wasting their 
own time and causing waste of both time and energy 
in others who are kept grinding away indelinitely at 
progressions, permutations, and other inferior stuff, 
when they ought to be on the way to the principles 
of expansions in series and other higher matters. 
Moreover, progress in Natural Philosophy is now in- 
separable from the ideas, at least, of Higher Mathe- 
matics, and the Board’s course in Physics is so 
hampered by the defects of its Mathematical course 
as to be, so far as Mechanics and Electricity from my 
point of view are concerned, of no value at all. 
Mechanics is absolutely omitted from the Middle 
and Senior Grades course, for instance, and the result 
is that a boy who comes to college for Engineering 
has forgotten, almost, the crude ideas he possessed at 
the age of fifteen on some elements of the subject, and 
has even been debarred, by the faults of the Mathe- 
matical course, from making any advance, in applied 
Mathematics which would be of value to him in 
picking up the subject again. 


PART II., Sect. TI. 

Rules 40-41. 

I only remark that I have been informed both by 
school teachers and commercial men that the 
Book-keeping of the Commercial course of the Inter- 
mediate Education Commissioners is a thin*' sui 
generis, possessing a mere superficial resemblance to 
what is commercially known by the same name, the 

training for the Board’s examinations in book-kee’pino- 

being consequently of rather less than no value for 
those who have to carry out the commercial process. 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with either the 
Board’s or commercial book-keeping to be able, to 
judge how far this statement can really be justified, 
but I believe that my quoting it might lead to useful 
inquiries. 
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PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Cut down all these money prizes to about one-half. 
Establish in place of some of them exhibitions in 
schools, distributed among the schools on the same 
basis as the grants which will replace the present Re- 
sults Fees (see remarks on alteration of system and 
general policy, Part I. (2)). The exhibitions would 
then take the form of payment to such and such schools 
of the fees of so many boys. The boys who gained 
the exhibitions to have, so far as practicable, the 
option of choosing what school they would hold them 
in. Unless the number of exhibitions were pretty 
large, inconvenience of distribution might arise, but 
I see no objection to making the number in a first 
distribution sufficient to allow 'of some redistribu- 
tion of lapsed ones. Convenience of residence in day 
schools and of previous holding should give first 
choice ; after that, order of merit. Nominations to 
Preparatory Grade Exhibitions might perhaps be 
given to the National Board. In my opinion the 
Model School teaching in the upper classes of these 
runs unnecessarily high, and some of the pupils 
would lie better removed into regular Intermediate 
schools. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

It depends on what money is available when the 
expenses of examination by inspection and otherwise, 
in addition to those of such public examinations as 
are retained in their present form are paid, to what 
extent these should be . reduced. Money prizes are, 

I think, those most appreciated at the moment of 
winning by the winners, but books and instruments, 
watches and painting materials, and even certificates 
(especially of good size and appearance), are more 
highly valued afterwards. 1 should suggest as a good 
form of minor prize — a certificate, well framed and 
glazed, in a handsome gilt frame. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 57 shows how the defect of ha ving no honour 
papers works. It is practically an arithmetical dodge 
for getting a more open scale of marks in the honours 
range when adjudicating the results than the ex- 
aminers have in marking the papers. It appears to 
expand the range from 50 to 100 per cent. (50 
marks) to one reaching from 25 to 125 (100 marks); 
But this is no real discrimination of merits. It 
merely saves appearances by avoiding half marks, the 
examiner is confined to a range of 50 per cent, 
between the best honour boy and the worst. If 
the same papers must be given to both pass and 
honour students it would be better to let the ex 
aminer mark tire paper “ Honours,” and then mark 
on his full scale of 0 to 100 per cent, and let 25 per 
cent, be the minimum for honour’s. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) In my opinion the marks allowed for living 
languages, which the pupils do not learn to pronounce 
or read aloud, should be reduced by one-third at least. 
It can easily be tested in schools by inspection 
whether any oral teaching of the language is given. 

(ft.) The marks in Drawing should depend on inspec- 
tion of the school, so far as anything corresponding 
to results fees or grants in aid depends. 

My judgment of the relative importance of the 
learning, of foreign languages to some extent orally 
is founded on my own experience, and vvliat I could 
observe in others, during about three years’ residence 
abroad when engaged in engineering work. I had 
learnt French and German^ (mostly orally) as a child 
before learning Latin and Greek, Russian during 
residence in the country, and this last I got taught me 


more after the fashion of Latin than orally, trusting 
to ordinary surroundings for the latter, with the 
result, I believe, that in five or six months I knew 
the language better than Englishmen usually do who 
have mainly learnt orally for several years. But if 
the language were to be taught in this country the 
oral teaching could not be omitted. I knew Latin, 
e.g., much better than German, but could never speak 
a sentence ex tempore promptly, nor compose an 
original thesis in it or Greek with any facility, though 
I had no difficulty about making very fair transla- 
tions into Latin or Greek, including ones in the 
styles of assigned writers. 

PART III. (2): 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) Same remarks as before. But they do not refer 
to the Commercial Languages, the purpose of which, 1 
take it, is principally correspondence. 

(b.) These might with advantage be doubled, the 
500 added in each case being alloted to an examiner 
on the general character of the class and teaching, 
and the rest to each pupil according to the work lie 
did in class, as far as 250 marks, leaving 250 for 
paper examination. 

(c.) Same applies to Drawing. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Same remarks as to Languages, and as to Natural 
Philosophy there is no reason, except the bad Mathe- 
matics course, for excluding Mechanics. Of course 
the Senior Grade programme says “Middle Grade 
course,” and the Middle Grade says “Junior Grade 
course,” each with additions ; but, as a matter of fact. 
Senior Grade students should know more Mechanics 
than is in the Junior Grade course. Take such a book 
as “ Cotterell and Slade’s Applied Mechanics.” There 
isn’t a bit of Higher Mathematics in it, hardly any 
Trigonometry, and only quite ordinary Algebra, yet 
omitting anything depending on these, the greater 
portion of it is quite beyond Junior Grade capacities 
or comprehension, while much of it would form a most 
useful exercise and training for Senior Grade minds. 

| PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

Same remarks as before as to Languages and Natural 
Philosophy. 

(6.) Drawing might, I think with advantage, be m 
this grade separated into two branches more distinctly 
by having equal weight attached to the branches 
and the use of mathematical and measuring instru- 
ments enjoined in Object Drawing from measurement,, 
which should form a part of Practical Geometry. 

I think the Languages (except English) , rank too 
hi ah in marks in thin grade ; in junior grades they 
should rank high on account of their value as mental 
drill, but mere drill of this sort becomes of less rela- 
tive importance after the age of seventeen, when 
development of particular faculties sets in. 

The lumping of Algebra and Arithmetic here and 
the diminution of their relative weight as compared 
to that in the previous grade, is totally wrong. 

With regard to Chemistry, I am no chemist, and 
can only refer the Board for information to such 
sources as the British Association Reports for 
1888-9-90, which contain reports and authoritative 
opinions from a multitude of sources, which the Board 
seem to have carefully avoided studying. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

I do not feel sufficiently well acquainted with the 
Board’s work and the examination statistics in genei.u 
to venture on laying down hard and fast rules as o 
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the marks to be assigned to various subjects, or tie 
precue mode of separating the inspectorial result 
marks firau examination result marks. The systems 
employed m otlier countries shove that inspection 
alone can be_ perfeot y feasible and much more 
efficient tl an the Board s present system. 

I should like to suggest as a discussable scheme one 
in lylnch only honour students would he called up for 
public examination, gay the inspecting examiner or 
examiners was satisfied that the .chela™ on the whole 
were well taught m a given school. Let this eive a 
ce, aam number of marks, practically equivalent to a 
simple grant of so much a head, to the school. Then 
let him m addition be able to recommend, on grounds 
lie or they should report, an additional nrant of so 
many marks for special reasons or purposes, to the 

ffSr't* t0 ”’“ e I"**"** department. 
Ihen hold a public or other honour examination of 
Mich candidates as shall present themselves with the 
consent of the school government, and let the marks 
earned in these go to result fees, prizes, etc., much as 
at present. 

I would make these real honour examinations with 
reasonable rules as to first honour, second honour, 
pass, and disqualifying marks which would allow ex- 
aminers reasonable and real latitude in marking For 
instance, I think there is hardly any dissent°among 
experts from the opinion that marks (counted as per- 
centages) m literary subjects should, and do, run very 
definitely higher than in mathematical subjects, and 
the percentages to gain a mere qualification,' a second, 
and a first honour, should be adjusted accordingly 
and not to be all ruled by a preposterous 50 per cent, 
oil a hybrid paper intended to coverall capacities from 
a diligent dunce upwards. I would count all marks 
ot students who got honours towards result fees : and 
1 would deduct from the total the marks of those who 
plainly should not have gone up at all. There would 
>e an intermediate class who failed to get honours 
.ut were probably up to a pass standard; these I 
".o' 'Id onnt from the count. Possibly such elaborate 
division would turn out unnecessary. 

It is obvious that conhning the examinations to the 
comparatively small class of honour students would 
enable many improvements in the methods of ex- 
amination to be carried out, and the merits of the 
candidates to be much more effectively dissected than 
ai present. 

The details of any such scheme could, I think be 
best worked out by a committee of the Board and its 
stuff, associated with a few other persons, working 
nmoli in sub-committees, after the Board had decided 
‘.'n the general line of the alterations in system and 
general policy which were to be kept in view. 
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the results of the written examinations. This system 
has been adopted, with good results, by the Science 
and Art Department, London. Varying grants are 
o'™. ‘ or attendance at the classes, and there are in 
addition, the results for the general written 
examinations. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 1. — I think the Senior Grade ought to be 
abolished — 

(a.) Very few take advantage of it. 

(6.) Those who adopt a professional career, 
for the most part, pursue their Uni- 
versity Course after Middle Grade. 

(c.) The cost of working this grade is 
altogether out of proportion to the 
benefits derived by it. 

The three remaining grades might then be 
termed Preparatory, Junior, and Senior. 

Rule 9— Inspectors ought to be appointed, whose 
duty it would be, not to examine, but to report upon 
the general working of the school, to see that modem 
languages are taught on the most approved methods, 
that science lectures are illustrated by suitable 
apparatus, &c. 

There should then be a capitation, or attendance 
grant, to managers on the results of this inspection. 


PART II., Sect. II. 
Rules 10-19. 


Lleiakl. Richard. 



PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

(<>■) I believe that the payments to managers of 
schools should be partly on the results of written ex- 
•‘minations, as in the case at. present, and partly on 
die results of inspection. 

(('•) I would suggest a minimum and maximum 
cap'tatiqn grant, to vary with the inspector’s report, 
• ls to the efficiency and general tone of the Inter- 
mediate class or school, and also to depend partly on 


Rule 1 1. — The former age for Preparatory Grade 
ought to be restored, viz.— “A student who is twelve 
years of age on the 1st June immediately preceding 
the examinations is allowed to compete.” There 
would then be two years for Preparatory Grade as in 
tormer years. 

It is difficult to understand the object in limiting 
the Treparatory Grade to one year. Presumably it 
was done with the intention of not throwing open 
the competition to candidates of tender years, lest 
they should be forced op at this early a^e. The 
results have produced the contrary effect, for now a 
student is expected to do in one year what he 
formerly might have done at comparative leisure in 
two. Therefore, if any ground exists for the charge 
of “ cram, ’ it is under the existing rule, by which 
candidates are forced forward precipitately to secure 
exhibitions and prizes at their first and final attempt 
in this grade. , 1 

Rule 1 6. — There ought to be two years allowed for 
each of the three grades already mentioned. 

Rule 18. — This ought to be revised, so as to per- 
mit a student to compete in a gr-ade in which he lias gob 
an exhibition. Should he also obtain marks entitlin'-' 
him to an exhibition to second year, in the same 
grade, the value of such an exhibition might be 
lessened to one-half in his case. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 22. — There are often cases of real hardship 
under this rule. Students whose means are limited, 
after purchasing expensive texts and class-books’ 
must pay in addition 3s. 7 d. for a certificate of birth, i 
and a stamp duty of 2s. 6 d. on the official entrv 
forms. ■ 

Surely the Commissioners should be able t .... 

matters so that a certificate of birth intended ioi 
elementary education might be granted in the present 
instance. The evidence of birth is the same, and the 
cost much lower. 


rrange 
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.Richard. 
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PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rule 3G. — A Modem Language ought not he 
considered an essential subject; for passing the ex- 
amination generally. Students who pursue a scienti- 
fic course might substitute Natural Philosophy or 
Chemistry. This arrangement would do away with a 
„ood deal of the hostility shown towards the Inter- 
mediate system, while it would be eminently practical 
for a large and growing class of students. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

Rule 40. — Algebra should be omitted as an essential 
subject in the Commercial Course. Shorthand would 
be more in keeping with the nature of the course, and 
here, I might observe, that there is a growing in- 
definiteness in this branch of the programme. 
Different examiners take various views of what 
constitutes a commercial training. Consequently, 
students have no definite rule to go by, with the 
result that many give up the subjects in despair. 

PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 


PART IT., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 57. This method of calculating marks, needs 

revision. For the thousands throughout the country 
who do not understand the present system of calculat- 
ing marks, it seems ridiculous that a student fairly 
well up in a subject appears on the official pamphlet 
with only 1, 5, or 10 marks, &c. In reality, of course, 
he has got a great many more, but beyond those con- 
nected '’with the work of Intermediate, this fact is 
not known. ... 

Rule 58. — In such an extensive and varied system 
of examination, doubtless there are a very large 
number of serious mistakes on the part of examiners 
and otherwise, with the result that injustice un- 
intentional of course — is done to both teachers and 
candidates. Could not a system be devised, by which 
an independent examination of the papers should be 
made, on application from either teacher or pupil, 
who should be obliged to pay a small fee for the re- 
examination. This fee might then be returned in 
case there was good ground for the complaint. The 
fee would be an effective check upon numerous and 
frivolous applications, while the re-examination of 
the paper by an independent person would secure 
justice. 


Rule 42.— If anything tends towards excitement 
and strain on the part of students and teachers, it is 
the official publication of the results., Were these 
results conveyed privately to the persons concerned, 
as is the case with the Science and Art Department, 
London, much of this feverish anxiety would be done 
away with. 

The keen rivalry which exists between the various 
educational establishments, and which is mainly the 
outcome of the above system, by which comparisons 
are made in all the newspapers, produces a bad effect, 
and then follows the natural consequence, that brilliant 
students are tempted by the most tempting offers 
from one educational centres to another. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 45. — Exhibitions should be made tenable in 
Preparatory as well as in the other grades. 

Rule 48. — £50 prizes for the highest grade should 
be reduced in value. What a lavish expenditure of 
money this is, when it is contrasted with the rewards 
offered to students who are pursuing a higher course of 
studies in the university. 

Rule 50. — The student who heads the Preparatory 
Grade is just as well entitled to a gold medal as the 
leading student in the other grades. The Com- 
missioners evidently imagine, that by not granting it 
in Preparatory Grade they remove the temptation ot 
forcing on brilliant students at so early an age. 
There is, nevertheless, the same ambition on the part 
of both’ teachers and students to secure first place, 
although the well-merited reward is withheld. 

Science should surely have a medal as well as 
Classics, English, or Modern Languages. 

In addition, there ought to be a silver medal tor 
Drawing. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 
Rules 51-53. 


R t j e 51. Here again the expense of the Senior 

Grade is apparent. There are allotted to it about 
twenty £50 prizes, a number of £10 prizes, book 
prizes, &c. 


Rule 53- — The literary tendency of the rules is 
observable throughout. Money prises are given for 
Composition in Languages, but there are none tor 
excellence in scientific subjects, Mathematics, &c. 


' PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Rule 64.— This rule is open to grave objection. 
Because a student is brilliant or talented, he is, there- 
fore, under the obligation— should he secure exhibi- 
tions— of stepping from grade to grade in each 
successive year. It could easily be arranged to allow 
a student within the limits of age to compete again 
in the same grade, but the value of his retained ex- 
hibition should be diminished by one-half. 

PART II., Sect. XU. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 74 (a.)— The Result Fees in Preparatory and 
Junior are not in proportion to those in the higher 
wrades. In the proposed three grades, the scale 
should rise regularly, viz. — 4s., o.s., and 6s., per 100' 
marks. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, of an 
ilementary nature, should be introduced into this 
rrade ; also Plane Geometrical Drawing with 
Freehand. . 

(b.) Celtic should be raised to 700 like French and 
Herman Drawing 500, to embrace Freehand and 
Heometry. Natural Philosophy, 500. Chemistry, 

(c.) The course of English and Roman History in 
this grade is too extensive. The Mathematical papers 
of receDt years in this grade are much more difficult 
than the junior papers of former years. 

The deductions in Euclid are too abstruse, iue 
Kensington method is a good one. Immediately 
following the propositions, and included in the same 
question, are the deductions. These bear directly on 
the propositions which precede them. About 3 01 
the maiks allotted to the question are given for tne 
proposition, and 4 for the deduction. 

There is an excessive amount of Poetry prescribe 
in the programme for this grade, and the amount 0 
matter in the French authors is usually too great. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) “Penmanship” ought to be included in 
grade as well as in Preparatory, either as a distm 
subject or as a part of “ English.” Mensuration 
surfaces ought to form a distinct subject. 
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(S.) Celtic should be on the same footing ,vith 
French and German, via, 700. Arithmetic 600 ; 
Book-keeping, 400 ; Shorthand, 400 ; Natural Pliilo- 
S 0 |ih 7 , 600; Chemistry, 600. An excessive number 
of marks is allotted to the Euclid deductions. 

(c.) Too much Poetry to be learned in the English 
section. Algebra and Arithmetic entirely 0 too 
difficult. 

The plan of the Euclid papers very faulty as ex- 
plained under the heading of “Preparatory Grade.” 
Too much matter in the prescribed French authors 
It is hardly necessary to remark that the results in 
Philosophy and Chemistry have almost entirely 
vanished from the official pamphlet ; the competitors 
have dwindled year by year, all due to the peculiarity 
of the papers, the still more peculiar method of mark- 
ing them, and the want of encouragement as far as 
these subjects are concerned. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(a.) Mensuration ought to be introduced as a 
separate subject, also Trigonometry, if it is intended 
that the Senior Grade should be abolished. 

(6.) Natural Philosophy should get 600. 

Chemistry should get 600. 

Book-keeping should get 400. 

Shorthand should get 400. 

Celtic should get 700. 

Arithmetic should get 600. 

(c.) The Mathematical papers, especially Algebra 
•aud Arithmetic, too difficult. ' ° 

PART IIP (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

For reasons already mentioned, I believe that this 
grade ought to be abolished. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the 
fact, that the examination papers are not carefully 
revised before being printed. This is evident every 
year, there is no uniformity. The more distinguished 
the examiner is the more definite is his hobby, hence 
the necessity of careful revision by a competent 
authority. 

i'ew, if any, are satisfied with the present system 
or publishing the results in three separate pamphlets' 
a ! wl ^ 50 late a period of the year. If the system, 
already suggested, of privately sending the results to 
those concerned be not adopted, then the pass and 
honours pamphlets should appear in one, and at an 
earlier period of the year. 


APPENDIX XL— answers to queries. 


The papers for the honour course should be of a FitzGibboa 
much more searching character than those for the Henrjr ^ 
ordinary. 

In the Programme of Examinations no particular 
editions of standard works should be specified ; save 
perhaps occasionally in the case of text-books by well- 
known scholars, and published in a famous series, e.g., 

The Clarendon Press, Oxford. Mentioning editions 
by obscure individuals, often prepared specially with 
a view to having them thus specified in the Programme 
practically compels all students to use what very 
possibly may be an inferior edition, and also largely 
conduces to objectionable “cramming, ” of useless and 
inaccurate notes. (These remarks specially apply to 
English.) J feel very strongly on this point ; it is a 
reductio ad absurdum of the whole system. 

Rule 5. -Instrumental Music (both practical and 
theoretical) should be included as a subject for boys 
as well as girls. No person should be given a pass 
or honour in Music who does not pass the practical 
portion of the examination. Any candidate obtaining 
. per cent, in the practical examination should (save 
m the Senior Grade) be given a pass, although obtain- 
ing insufficient marks in theory. The practical 
portion of the examination should consist of actual 
performance on the organ, or pianoforte, or any 
orchestral instrument ; such performance to be from 
notes and not merely by ear, and in variably including 
a snort sight-reading test. Anyone failing completely 

m tins sight-reading test to be refused a pass. 

Botany should be included in the boy’s course. 

Zoology, Physiology, and Geology should all be in- 
cluded in the programme for both boys and girls in all 
save the Preparatory Grade. The number of marks 
allotted to these subjects should be so arranged that 
any two of such subjects should count at least as much 
as either Greek or Latin. The marks for Greek and 
Latin in all grades should be reduced considerably. 

Celtic should not count more than 500 marks in 
any grade. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

J Educational Experience. 

iilzGibbon, Henrv 

-uaeaiilay, ai.a. 

' 

Examiner i n 
English io 
the Inter- 
| mediate Edu- 
cation Board. 

Examiner in English to 
Intermediate Board f o r 
many years. Examiner 
in English on several 
occasions, Royal U n i- 

versity Exiension Lecturer 
and Examiner at Belfast, 
Sligo, &e. 


PART II., Sect. I. 


Rule 6. — There should be but one list of examiners 
who should actually conduct the examinations— the 
long “bogus ” list should be abolished. The exami- 
ners should lie selected witli greater care, and should 
be persons of well known literary or educational 
status. They should either be persons having been 
for a considerable number of years engaged in educa- 
tional work ■ or else persons who have by their pub- 
lished writings on the subject in which they are to 
examine, shown their fitness for the task. An Inter- 
mediate Examinershij^sliould not be available (as it 
now frequently is) to a clever young B.A., as a 
mere stop-gap between the termination (possibly with 
a gold medal) of his University career and the period 
at which he begins to make an income at Law, 
Medicine, or some other profession. The examiners 
should be appointed for a considerable term of years, 
say 7 or 10, removable only for incapacity or mis- 
conduct. This would insure a better class of exami- 
ner, as the appointment, beiug more or less permanent 
would be more valuable. There should be a Chief 
Examiner in each subject (for all grades), the rest 
being Assistant Examiners. 

If the present system be retained, the examiners 
should not be selected so long before the examinations, 
nor should the questions be decided upon so soon. If 
the examiners were appointed a month before the 
date of the examinations and the papers settled a fort- 
night before the examinations, the chance of any 
student gaining any knowledge of the questions would 
be greatly reduced. 


Rules 1-9. n i r- . ,. „ , . . 

< mi , liute 1 -—A portion of the examination in all grades 

an (vp ’ heiR should be two distinct courses — (1) should be viva voce; certainly in the honour course 

PT* ( P “ and if possible in the pal also. I kno^S “onld 

somp 1 . nc u< e tlle ordinary course and also he very difficult to carry out, but in a subject like 

me addltlonal in each subject and grade. Music or Modern Languages it is absolutely eSential! 
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FitzGlbbon. 
Henry M.. si.A. 
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PART III. (1). ' 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

As regards the Programme of Examinations I 
would, as already remarked, cease to specify any par- 
ticular editions of any' standard work prescribed — 
certainly editions by no-bodies published by enter- 
prising. local firms, who thus, secure a monoply and 
large profits. 

I would reduce the marks for — 

(a.) Greek to 700, 
lb.) Latin to 800, 

(c.) Celtic to 400, 

and in each case I would give an equal number of 
marks for the set book and for the passage at sight. 

In this and the Junior and Middle Grades I would 
expect a less minute and precise knowledge of the 
prescribed text books, and a more general knowledge 
of the language. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

See 1st observation on Part III. (1.) 

L would reduce the marks thus : — 

Greek 700, 

Latin 800, 

Celtic 500, 

giving in each case equal marks for the set books and 
the passages at sight. 


PART II I. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

See 1st observation on Part III (1.) 

I would reduce the marks thus : — 

Greek 800, Celtic 500, 

Latin 900, French and German 800 each, 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. | 

Educational Experience. 

Fitzpatrick. Professor 
Stephen. . 

E AriUim r et\e 

keeping to the 
Intermediate 
Education 
Board. 

I had sixteen years of 
practical experience a < 
Teacher. I have had 
fifteen vea-s experience as 
Professor of Methods of 
Teaching in St. Patrick's 
Training College. Drum- 
| condra : and X. have heen 

Intermediate Board for 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I know that the Intermediate svstem has been tlie- 
means of spreading a vast amount of useful knowledge. 
It has forced schools and colleges to work zealously 
from year’s end to year’s end. But when we look at 
it from the true educational stand point, we find it a 
false system. It makes payments for knowledge- 
acquired, and disregards how such knowledge lias 
been imparted. Here it totally ignores all the higher 
functions of education — development of mind, and 
strengthening of character. The children subjected 
to it come out mere puppets, unable to struggle when 
thrown on their own resources, with memory alone 
cultivated. There is little self-reliance, or power of 
patient industry under difficulties, and there is no 
love for knowledge for its own sake. 

Free education knows not hurry. Yet hurry is 
the great feature, of the system. No matter how well 
inclined a teacher may be to move on. correct lines, lie 
is driven along, for he knows that his school would 
show up badly if he educated properly. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 


giving 50 per cent, more marks to the passages at sight 
than to the set books. 


Programme. Senior Grade. 

See 1st observation on Part III, (1.) 

I would reduce the marks thus : — 

Greek 800, French and German 900 each, 

Latin 1,000, Celtic 500. 

I would have absolutely no set text books in Greek, 
Latin, French, German, Italian, Spanish, or Celtic, 
merely giving an indication of the standard of difficulty 
expected, e.g. “ The passages from Greek authors 
will be of the standard of difficulty of Demosthenes 
Philippics.” All would be practically unseen passages 
which would render “ cramming” impossible. 

In English I would abolish all set books also, and 
examine in the literature and history of a certain 
definite period, expecting a broad general knowledge, 
in place of minute study of notes. 


General Suggestions. 

I think some system of periodical Inspection of 
schools is essential, and that the Result Fees should 
depend, to a great extent, on the Inspectors’ Report, not 
only on the answering of pupils but also on the general 
state of the schools, the adequacy of its appliances, its 
cleanliness, the efficiency of the piasters, etc. 


I would beg to suggest that the public and the 
Commissioners of Intermediate Education be enabled 
to base their knowledge of what is being done under 
the system on reports of the schools rather than an 

the pupils answering in writing. 

This would necessitate the appointment of a small 
staff of competent inspectors, gentlemen capable of 
differentiating between “ cram ” and education. 

The Commissioners should aim at having a well 
trained body of teachers, selected, not because they 
are scholars, but because they are teachers, and Im- 
pose continuing as teachers. And that the heads « 
schools may be enabled to secure and retain the 
services of such teachers, a very liberal payment 
should be made u> all successful schools. And tu* 
success should be measured chiefly by the inspec on 
reports of the schools. Thus, the schools would w 
graded, and payments made accordingly for all pup’’ 
who have attended satisfactorily throughout the >'«"• 
A further payment should reach the school after 
annual examination as held at present. 

To do this with the present funds, means a w - 1 
drawal of large prizes from the pupils; this I cons' 
a proper step. Parents will appreciate the fact 
under such a system their children will receive s 
thing better than possible prizes, with their w °‘' ne * , 
anxieties — a real education fitting them for the ba ’ 
of life, giving them strengthened, minds ratliei 
scattered knowledge. . up 

There will be fewer subjects, but those bake F 
will be essential, and will be thoroughly mg* ‘ 
Subjects of practical importance should ^ 

pulsory. I think all parents will see a furthoi ^ 
in the reduction of school fees which is cei 
follow. 
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APPENDIX XI.— ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Under such a system where the character of the 
school is tested bv inspection, the subject of intellec- 
tual reading must receive the attention it deserves. 
The very youngest pupils will be trained to see the 
meaning of what they read, and not allowed to 
confound mere repetition of words with true reading. 

The schools will select the subjects which they can 
best teach, and which are most likely to further the 
interests of the pupils. Practical commercial sub- 
jects will receive more attention, and the special 
inclinations or aptitudes will be attended to as far 
as possible. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Fogarty, Very Rev. T. 




Mary's Col- 
lege, Rath- 
mines (Day 
School). 

and French in the various 
grades at Rockwell Col- 

Dean of Studies at same 
College from 1886 to 1887. 

President of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege. Ratlimines (profess- 
ing at the same time), from 
189u to the present day. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 


demand on secondary education as a preparation for. I'o^aiiy, Vei-y 
commercial and civil service careers, a commercial. Rov ' TuL 
course, running conjointly with, and on the same 
footing as, the present course, would perhaps be very 
desirable. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

(2) . — The Intermediate examinations usually begin 
about the middle of June, and for the majority of the 
pupils end about the 21st or 22nd. Schools re-open 
about 1st September and cannot conveniently re-open 
earlier. This makes the vacation too long. Could 
not the Intermediate examinations begin about end of 
June? 

(3) .— -The literary authors are changed very much, 
and this necessitates an inconvenient and expensive 
multiplication of books. Thus, take English Essays. 
A certain set in one book are prescribed one year ; 
could not the remainder be prescribed next year ? 

^5). — Considering the difficulty and utility of the 
scientific course (Natural Philosophy and Chemistry), 
would it not be desirable (1) to introduce an elemen- 
tary programme on Natural Philosophy into the 
Preparatory course ; and (2) to raise the' marks for 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry to 600 in Junior 
Grade, 700 in Middle, and 900 in Senior Grade? 

(®)- — Would it not be desirable that a certain 
experience in teaching should be a “ conditio sine qua 
non" for qualification for the post of examinerships? 


My views on the general working of the Education 
Act, 1878, are embodied in the remarks made by the 
Presidents of our sister colleges, Blackrock and Rock- 
well, and to these remarks my signature is conjointly 
appended. 

As ours is a Day School, and the Commissioners 
might like to know the views of a manager of such an 
institution in detail, I have ventured on several 
suggestions, not subversive of the present scheme, but 
rather slightly modifying some of its provisions. 

The system is on the whole popular, as attested by 
the ever increasing numbers who, year after year, 
avail themselves of its advantages ; it is efficient, as 
proved by the general raising of the intellectual 
status since 1878 in all our colleges — the infusion of 
intellectual life and vitality into colleges and schools 
that in 1878 were dormant and dying — the aid it has 
given to students to attain posts of honour and wealth 
in the various careers — professions, civil service, Ac. — 
which posts in pre-intermediate days were utterly 
beyond their reach. This is due in a great measure to 
its encouragement given to students themselves in the 
■> iape of exhibitions, prizes, Ac. ; to the encouragement 
given to schools by result fees ; to the healthful 
competition and salutary rivalry between boys and 
their schools which ithasengendered ; &m\, lastly, to the 
fairness — the universally acknowledged fairness— of 
the competition. 

It is true Intermediate examinations have the 
detects of all competitive examinations. These are 
not, however, inherent in the scheme itself, but 
entirely outside of it and in spite of it. A small 
amount of inspection with regard to pronunciation of 
modern languages and equipments for sciences might 
P'ove advantageous, but this should not be restrictive, 
out rather supplemental to the present competition, 
nspection or oral examinations cannot be a substitute 
p toe present fair, open, public competition. Oral 
examinations in which universal confidence could be 
vPi , Seems to me utterly impossible, and a system 
dead laS n °* i P u ^ c confidence is one doomed to 

Intermediate education programme seems too 
estneted to- subjects which are a preparation for 
1 otessions and university. To meet the larger 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

(13). — In partsof thecountry boys begin study rather 
late. Not to exclude them from the advantages of 
Intermediate competition, is it not desirable to make 
eligible for examination, as over-age pupils, such 
students as are only two years over the prescribed 
ages? 

(15, 16). — Would it not be fair to allow a boy 
qualified by age, Ac., to compete a second time in 
Middle or Senior Grade, even though he passed the 
previous year in such grade, but failed to secure an 
exhibition ; provided, of course, he forfeited his claim 
to retained exhibition? It seems hard on a boy 
qualified by age, Ac., to compete, say, in Senior Grade 
another year, to be excluded from such competition, 
because he passed generally already in that grade, if 
to secure competition a second year he were willing to 
forego his retained Middle exhibition. Several boys 
are “ kept over ” in these grades, or are let compete in 
certain subjects, but are prevented from passing the 
examination generally. The competition I suggest 
would make them all bona fide competitors, giviim 
them a chance of competing a second time, if not 
successful in securing exhibitions the first time. 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

(25). —In accordance with my suggestions as to the 
increase of certain marks {Science), I would naturally 
be in favour of a corresponding increase of the 
maximum totals .of marks in each grade. 

PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

(33). — It seems reasonable to me, that if a student 
obtains the required number of marks to pass in these 
subjects (Greek, Latin, Ac.), in Grammar and 
Composition taken together, viz., 20 per cent., vo 
reduction of marks should be made as long as his total 
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Fogarty, Very of marks obtained reaches no higher than the honour- 
Rev. T. J. mark limit, viz., 50 per cent, of the marks allotted to 
the subject generally. The rule would seem to have 
as object the preventing of boys deficient in. Grammar 
and Composition from obtaining honour-marks in these 
subjects. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

(36). — If the Intermediate Education Act was 
intended, as its name seems to imply, to provide for 
the education of students between the primary and 
university stages of education, then the passing in the 
subjects here specified seems quite reasonable. If, 
however, it is meant to help on boys who intend to 
compete for Government appointments, such as 
Customs, Excise, Class II., &c., for which neither 
classics nor modern languages are, so far, required, 
would it not be reasonable to give an optional scientific 
or mathematical subject instead of the languages 
prescribed in 36 (B.) 1 Moreover, the introduction of 
a Commercial course into the Intermediate programme 
points to the fact that the Intermediate Commissioners 
do not believe Intermediate education to be restricted 
to mere preparation for our universities. They 
evidently make it co-extensive with that secondary 
education required for Commercial and Civil Service 
appointments. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

(40, 41). — In accordance with my remarks on Rule 
36, I am of opinion that it should not be necessary to 
pass in a foreign language in order to pass in the 
Commercial course in any grade. 

PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

(43). — In presence of the Press reports year after 
year, which are frequently misleading, and at best 
but dealing with probable successes, would it not be 
advisable to return to the old system, and publish at 
the same date, in one book or two, the full official lists of 
passes exhibitions, prizes! Such a course would 
preclude conflicting statements in the various papers 
as to the honours, passes, &c., obtained by the colleges 
and schools throughout the country. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 
Rules 45-50. 


(50.) — To encourage the study of Natural Science- 
Chemistry — could not a medal be awarded in Junior, 
Middle, and Senior Grade to the boy who scores 
highest in these subjects together! 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

(51). — Is there not a good reason to extend, if not 
the same amount £1 0, at least a proportionate am omit, 
as prizes in the Middle and Junior Grades to a limited 
number who have not. obtained exhibitions nor 
retained any, but who, nevertheless, may have deserved 
on their all-round answering a better remun eration 
than a mere three pound book prize 1 The sudden 
fall from £30 for two years or £20 for three years to 
a mere £3 book prize on the strength of a few marks’ 
difference (and it has happened) seems a mighty down- 
fall indeed. 

(53). — As excellence in Composition in the various 
languages receives its reward, should not full marks ia 
any mathematical subject be also similarly requited '! 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

(55). — Following my proposal of lowering the value 
of exhibitions in Senior Grade, I am of opinion that 
to encourage boys to pursue their studies to the end 
of the Intermediate course (and statistics show what 
a small percentage finish their Senior Grade), the 
number of exhibitions should be increased in this 
grade to one for every five passes ; and for similar 
reasons in Middle Grade, to one for every seven passes. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

(75) . — AsResultFeesaregiven to managers of schools 
to reward them for their pains in sijiccessf oily teaching 
their pupils, is it not fair that they should get at least 
the same Result Fees for over-age boys as those under 
age, since, as a rule, over-age boys are more difficult 
to train 1 

(76) . — If a boy is in a school in Ireland and his name 
is sent to the Board on the 15th November as being 
in that school on the 1st November, but at Christmas, 
say, he goes to another Intermediate school in Ireland,, 
stays there till June, and complies with all the rules 
required by the Board for admission to the Inter- 
mediate examination, presents himself, passes — under 
such conditions would it not be fair to pay the 
managers of both schools "pro rata " according to the 
time he spent in each school 1 


(45). Would not a smaller sum than £20 be an 

adequate remuneration and a sufficient encouragement 
to a boy who scores exhibition marks in Preparatory 
Grade ! This grade has certainly its “ raison d’etre ” 
forming as it does a very useful portion of the entire 
system ; but exhibitions of £10 in this grade would 
seem quite sufficient. The other £10 could, doubtless, 
be more usefully and equitably distributed amongst 
the superior grades in increasing the number of 
exhibitions in these grades. 

(48) . — The Senior Grade prize- of £50 seems a large 
sum to award, especially without a guarantee that the 
receiver of it intends to pursue his studies further. 
Would not a larger number of £40 prizes be more 
fair! 

(49) . In awarding Commercial prizes, I believe 

marks obtained in classics are computed. This is 
hardly fair ; for while modern languages are under- 
stood to enter into, and perfect, a Commercial course, 
Latin and Greek have no part in it, and should not 
count in awarding prizes for it. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) As I mentioned elsewhere, I am in favour of 
introducing elementary Natural Philosophy into this 
Grade. 

The English programme is a bit too long, and the 
part from which the verbatim words of the author may 
be asked, much too long. I would suggest that Ions: 
quotations should be asked, say, from only one instead 
from three cantos of Scott. 

(c.) In the examination papers ( especially in tins 
grade, where boys are younger and are unable to 
distinguish between difficult and easy questions;, 
certain pass questions, and easier in consequence 
should be given on the paper, and marked as such, so 
that weak pupils may be able to tackle them at once, 
and afterwards only, should time and knowledge 
permit, attack the honour questions on the paper. 

The pass in this grade appears to have been made 
too difficult. 
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Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Foley. Most Rev. P., 

Lord Bishop of 

No answer under this head. 


Leighhn. 


Folev, Very Rev. John, 


do. 

D.D. 

low College. 

Cullen, Rev. JI., . 

Rector, St. 

do. 


Mary’s, Car- 



PART I. '(1). 

Practical Working of System. 

As the Intermediate Education Commissioners will 
doubtless, be compelled Do wade through a vast amount 
of matter under the several headings of this state- 
ment, we, the signatories to this document, deem it 
necessary to compress into as brief a space as possible 
the thoughts which occur to us in connection with the 
subject of Intermediate education in Ireland. 

The first portion of the subject upon which the 
Commission is anxious to elicit information, deals with 
the practical working of the Intermediate .system of 
education as established by the Act of 1878. In 
other words, what have been the practical results of 
the Intermediate system during the past twenty 
years 1 Upon the answer to this question will depend 
such recommendations regarding the future as may 
seem desirable or necessary. At first sight, the 
question seems sufficiently simple and easy of solution ; 
hut a little reflection discloses the unpleasant fact 
that it covers a fairly wide field, and must be regarded 
from more than one point of view, if it is to be 
adequately answered. No doubt we are assured that 
public opinion has already expressed itself on the 
portion of the subject r — has, in fact, pronounced 
authoritatively that these results have been nothin" 
short of disastrous all round. The existence of the 
Commission and the purpose for which it has been 
appointed, ought to be a sufficient answer to such 
random pronouncements ; but, in addition to this, 
anyone even partially acquainted with the variety 
and complexity of these results upon schools and 
scholars must recognise the great difficulty of carefully 
weighing advantage against disadvantage, and of 
finally deciding upon which side and how far the 
superiority really lies. The question is eminently 
one for such a body as the Commission to examine 
ami satisfactorily solve, and although it deals 
exclusively with what has been, it may be found to 
give rise to as much variety of view as the further 
inquiry into what ought to be. However, this may 
be, we believe that the best contribution which we 
ean make towards the end which the Commission has 
m view under the present heading, is to set down 
briefly the actual results of the Intermediate system 
m so far as they have fallen under our personal 
observation, or come to our knowledge through any 
other recognised source of information. Under A 
"e place such results as directly affected the pupils, 
a| i'l under B those which affected the schools. 

A- (1.) The Intermediate system has been the 
source of greatly increased mental 
activity amongst the pupils of the 
various Intermediate schools. The con- 
sequence of this has been : — 

(2.) A considerable increase in the quantity of 
knowledge acquired by the Intermediate 
pupils. 


(3.) A greater variety in the subjects to which 
attention has been given. 

(4.) An improvement in thequalityof the know- 
ledge of certain subjects previously 
neglected. On the other side, 

(5.) The system has resulted in putting too 
great a strain upon the time and atten- 
tion of such candidates as were engaged 
in the competition for high exhibitions — 
a result specially objectionable in the 
case of J unior and Preparatory Grade 
candidates. 

(6.) It has not succeeded in promoting education 
to the same extent as it has quickened 
and extended the acquisition of know- 
ledge. In other words, the system has 
resulted in overloading the memory, 
rather than in developing the intellect, 
and has had the effect of adding variety, 
of mental pabulum, without imparting 
the power of assimilating it 

(7.) The subject which has benefited most by 
means of the Intermediate system is 
Mathematics, and that which has been 
the greatest sufferer is Literature of 
every kind. 

(8.) The system has been extended in its 
operations far beyond the intentions of 
the legislature. There are thousands 
of pupils who have received under the 
Intermediate system an education, 
which, whatever else it may be called’ 
cannot be designated intermediate in 
any sense of the word, and — what is still 
worse — an education which positively 
unfitted them for any position in life 
to which they could reasonably aspire. 

(9.) Finally, although the system lias been the 
means of sifting the wheat from the 
chafl — of laying hold of youths of 
exceptional literary and scientific talent 
in the lower grades of society, and of 
opening up to them opportunities, 
hitherto denied them (an end eminently 
laudable in itself), it has succeeded in 
doing so only by methods which cannot 
always be regarded as commendable. 

B. (1.) The system has resulted in considerably 
increasing the teaching staff - of the 
Intermediate schools owing to the in- 
creased variety of subjects and the 
multiplication of classes. 

(2.) The quality of the teaching has been 
improved with some notable exceptions ; 
but all the work is done with a view of 
obtaining marks, and, as has been well 
said, both teachers and pupils are under 
“ the law and not under grace.” 

(3.) The lay masters in Intermediate schools 
are mostly young men fresh from the 
examinations of the Royal Univer- 
sity, with more energy than method, 
whose salaries are not sufficient to 
satisfy the most successful of them with 
their positions, and the consequence is 
that, when they are beginning to be 
most efficient, they leave for some 
position such as the inspectorship of 
schools or some department of the Civil 
Service. 

(4.) The most inferior masters are generally 
told off - to take charge of such pupils as 
have not sufficient capacity to enable 
them to pass the examinations of the 
Intermediate Board. 

(5.) Financially, during the past few years, the 
Intermediate system has been a m eat 
boon to the larger schools, but it has 
not conferred the same benefit even 


Foley. Most 
Rev. P., D.D., 
and others. 
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proportionately, on the smaller' > ones, 
especially those of them which prepare 
candidates for the Middle and. Senior 
Grades. 

(6.) As a rule little attention is given to such 
subjects as Music, Elocution, Discursive 
Reading : in fact, whatever fails to 
help a pupil to marks at the examina- 
tions is either remorselessly banned or 
quietly allowed to lapse in most Inter- 
mediate schools. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

The next portion of the subject upon which the 
Commission invites an expression of opinion deals not 
with the past, but with the future. It may.be put 
in the form of a question : whether any reforms in 
the present system are desirable, and, if so, whether 
they are of such a character as would require further 
legislation to give them effect. In our opinion, such 
reforms as shall remedy the grave defects already 
described are not only desirable, but necessary ; and 
believing, as we do, that these defects are due partly 
to the programme of subjects for examination, and 
partly to the examination itself, we suggest as a 
substitute for both some such system of education as 
is to be found in the secondary schools of the best 
educated people in the world — the Germans. The 
hi Mi tension which exists in our Intermediate schools 
is utterly unknown in Germany, because there is no 
such thing as general competition, and because the 
pupils are provided with a very different programme 
of studies according as their taste inclines them in the 
direction of Science or Literature. The aim of the 
German system is not to fill the pupil’s mind with an 
undigested heap of miscellaneous matter, but to 
strengthen and develop his faculties, and it is believed 
that this can best be achieved by entrusting his 
training to teachers of proved character and ability. 
In the classical schools the ancient languages of Greece 
and Rome form the great groundwork upon which 
German pupils are engaged during sixteen hours of 
the week for nine years, and in the Real schools almost 
the same time is given to Science; whilst in our 
system a pupil is compelled to exhaust his energies 
upon Science and Classics, with the result that he 
succeeds in securing a thorough knowledge of neither 
one nor the other. In a country like Ireland, far more 
encouragement ought to be given to the study of 
Science than any it has hitherto received, and now 
that Agriculture has been recognised by the Royal 
University, it is hardly too much to expect that some 
provision should be made for it in bur system of 
secondary education. Moreover, we are of the 
opinion, that at present it is absolutely impossible to 
provide the secondary schools of the country with a 
body of masters to whom the instruction of youth in 
•every desirable branch of knowledge could be entrusted 
independently of every external test in the way of 
examination or inspection, and this condition of things, 
we believe, must continue until such masters be 
brought into existence by means of a teaching 
University, and until the Government make it worth 
their while to devote all their time and energies to the 
work of secondary education. Meanwhile, we are not 
prepared to say whether such a system of inspection 
as could be carried out under existing circumstances 
would be much of an improvement on the present 
system, but, in any case, it is surely desirable that 
pupils in secondary schools should not be compelled 
or encouraged to divide their attention over too many 
heterogeneous subjects ; but should be allowed the 
option of a classical, scientific, or commercial course, 
and thus be enabled to gain in grasp of subject and 
development of faculty what they can well afford to 
lose in superficial variety. The very title of the 


Intermediate Education Act is utterly inappropriate 
It should be styled the Secondary Education Act. In 
Germany, generally speaking, it is only the pupils of 
the Classical schools who proceed to the University. 
The pupils of the Real schools, for the most part, go to 
business, to agriculture, or to engineering. A purely 
commercial course under an Intermediate Act is a 
manifest anomaly. ( 

PART II., Sf.ct. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 5. — From what has been stated under Part I. 
(2) it follows, that in our opinion, it is desirable to 
modify the programme of examinations in every 
grade, so as to allow every pupil the option of passing 
and securing an exhibition in any one of the three 
courses, viz., Classical, Scientific, and Commercial. 
Hence the elements of Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry should be added to the Preparatory Grade 
Programmes under Rule 5. 

Rule 7. — It would be well if some provision were 
made for the oral examination of such subjects as 
French, Natural Philosophy, and Chemistry, at least 
in the case of those who expect to pass with honours. 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25.— -Inasmuch as, in our view, exhibitions 
ought to be awarded in each of three courses, the 
marks assigned to the several subjects of each course 
must be such that, in awarding exhibitions, account 
will be taken only of those which as specifically be- 
long to a particular course. For instance, in the 
classical course, although an exhibitioner might be 
required to pass in one or more scientific subjects, no 
account should be taken of any marks obtained in such 
subjects, but only uf those assigned to the subjects 
special to the course, viz., Latin, Greek, English, and 
perhaps one modern language. Similarly, ;is regards 
the scientific course, a pass in Latin might be required 
as an indispensable condition' to securing a scientific 
exhibition, but in awarding such exhibitions, account 
should be taken only of such subjects as would be 
special to the course, viz., Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, English, and perhaps French 
or some other modern language. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 45.— For £20 each, tenable for one year 
substitute £10 each, tenable for two years, &c. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 55.— For “ one for every ten boys,” substitute 
one for every seven, who shall have passed the 
examination generally in the Senior Grade ; one oi 
every eight, who shall have passed, &c., in the Middle 
Grade ; one for every ten, &c., in the J unior Gnu e , 
and, one for every twenty, Ac., in the Preparatoi) 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 74 (a.)— For rate of 3s. substitute 2s., and lot 
4s. substitute 5s. 
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r of Twenty-five, years con- 
J. nected with educational 
sses, work in various capacities. 


PART I. (1). 


Practical Working of System. 

I think the system on the whole is very good. 

I think examiners should be only those experienced 
in teaching. The Arithmetic paper for Junior Grade 
this year was such as ought not, in my opinion, to 
have been set to children of the Junior Grade. 


(c.) Stimulated general activity in the schools. - Frazer. Miss H., 

It has faults of a purely examining system, accom- B ' A ' 

panied by payment of results and large money 
prizes, viz. : — 

(«•) The end of education being considered as the 
passing of examinations. 

( b .) Mental and bodily evils of overwork in striving 
to attain success. 

(c.) Too much cramming and memory work, as 
being found most profitable. 

(d.) Neglect of subjects, &c., which cannot be tested 
by examination, as : — 

1. Neglect of good school buildings. 

2. „ „ a limit of hours of study. 

3- „ „ general training of intelligence and 

character. 

4. „ „ practical science teaching, speaking 

of modern languages, &c. 

These are increased by examinations being alto- 
gether written. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I think the number of pupils presented for 
examination should bear a greater proportion to the 
number cf pupils in Intermediate schools. In many 
schools the vast majority of the pupils are passed 
over, and because of their unlikelihood for earning 
results, &c., are to a large extent neglected. 

I myself, personally have had charge of a class of 
sixty-seven boys, and at another time of forty-five 
hoys in a school of some 300 pupils, while at the 
same time the most promising pupils were arranged 
in small classes, and received almost constant and 
individual attention. 

I think some system of inspection would be the 
only way of remedying evils like these, unless 
managers were compelled to send forward every pupil 
in regular attendance, for results examination, and 
th«s arousing the attention of the parents of such 
children, as are at present, under circumstances such 
as I mention above, almost entirely neglected. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

I think the examination papers should arrive in 
the various centres on the day of the examination, and 
not be sent on some days before, as at present, to the 
superintendents. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

1. Abolition of Preparatory Grade. 

2. Making History a special subject. 

3. Revision of marking. 

4. Making Science examinations practical. 

Only fully qualified examiners to be appointed. 

No examiner who has nob had some experience in 

teaching pupils of the same age as those he is to 
examine to be appointed. 

The papers to be made suitable to the average age 
and capacity of the children taking them. 

Questions to be excluded : — 

(a.) Testing memory only. 

(/>.) Questions concerned with lists of places and 
figures in Geography. 

(c.) Lists of names, events, and dates in History. 

(d.) Lists of nouns to be declined, verbs to be con- 
jugated, &c., in Languages. 

Reduction in value of larger exhibitions and money 
prizes, and introduction of a provision that they must 
be expended in furthering the pupils’ education 
during or immediately after the school period. 

A special prize to be given in every subject to the 
candidate obtaining highest number of marks in that 
subject. 


PART II., Sect. I. 
Rules 1-9. 


If the grade be not abolished altogether. 

5. Additional subjects for Preparatory Grade. 

Natural Science (M. Paul Bert’s book— a primer— is 
suggested). 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Frazer, Miss H., B.A., . , 

Manager, The 
Misses Fra- 
zer's School, 
Dalkey. 

Twelve years' educational 
experience ; nine years 

years in school. 

Frazer, Miss A. K., . 

TheMisses Fra- 
zer’s School, 
Dalkey. 

Seven years' educational ex- 
perience : two years pri- 
vate leaching ; live years 
class teaching. 

PART I. (1). 


elude Needlework, at least for Junior and 
Preparatory Grades. 

Elementary Examination in Theory of Music. 

That the maximum of marks for Greek and Latin, 
taken together, should amount to the same number 
as those for Arithmetic, Algebra, and Euclid, taken- 
• together. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

12. That the age for entering for Preparatory Grade 
be raised by one year, and only one year allowed for 
J umor Grade. 


Practical Working of System. 

(a.) It has given much needed endowment to 
secondary schools in Ireland. 

(A ) Introduced a better programme of studies into 
some schools. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

.JSujKi*?? ITS " tuaIly g»inecl by students 
should be allotted to them unconditionally. 
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Frazer, Miss IT* PART II., SECT. Y. PART 1Y. 

Rules 36-39. General Suggestions. 

Introduction of inspection to test parts of educa- 
tion which cannot be tested by examination. To 
be carried out by highly qualified inspectors in a 
careful, thorough, and impartial manner. 

Schools which do not send in pupils for examina- 
tion at all, to be permitted to place themselves under 
inspection, and to receive endowment on the results 
equivalent to that received on such results by schools 
sending in pupils for examinations. By this means 
schools having only Junior pupils might receive 
monetary help, guidance, and encouragement. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 


37. That to pass the examination generally in 
Preparatory Grade, girls must pass in four subjects, 
of which English must be one, the other three to be 
optional. 

39. The same to apply to other grades. 


PART II., Sect. YIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

45. That the value of exhibitions in Preparatory 
Grade should be lowered to £10. (See Rule 52.) 


Rules 51-53. 

52. That first and second class prizes should be 
awarded in Prepai-atory G rade — first class, £2 ; 
second, £1. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

78. In event of a pupil rising from pass to 
honours, that the full rate of Results Pees for 
honours shall be paid. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) That Italian should be omitted. 

„ Natural Science, Needlework (for Girls), 
and Theory of Music should be intro- 
duced. 

( b .) That the number of marks allotted to Drawing 
should be raised to 400. 

That the maximum of marks for Greek and Latin, 
taken together, should not amount to more than the 
marks allotted to Arithmetic, Euclid, and Algebra, 
taken together. 

(c.) That the examination papers should not exceed 
two hours for Preparatory Grade. 

That the mode of asking questions in Arithmetic 
is calculated to confuse the student rather than to 
elicit information, and that the questions generally 
should be more simply expressed (he., in all subjects.) 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) That Needlework should be introduced for 
gilds. 

lb.) That the maximum of marks for Greek and 
Latin, taken together, should not amount to more 
than the marks allotted to Arithmetic, Euclid, and 
Algebra, taken together. 

[(c.) That the examination papers should not exceed 
two and a half hours for Junior Grade. 

That the standard expected from Junior Grade 
candidates in Arithmetic is much too high, and the 
questions partake too much of the nature of pro- 
blems. 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Fnllam, Bev. James J. 

President, St. 
Mel's College, 
Longford. 

Teacher for fourteen years 
of Intermediate Classes. 

Manning, Bev. James, 

St.Mel’s College, 
Longford. 

Teacher of Intermediate 
Classes since 1889. 

Walker, Bobert, . 

St.Mel’s College, 
Longford. 

[No answer under this 

Manly, Bev. Patrick, . 

St Mel’s College 
Longford. 

Teacher of Intermediate 
Classes for the past six 
years. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The system has done very much good. It has 
vastly improved and raised the standard of Inter- 
mediate education. Possibly it might have done 
more for the Commercial classes. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

We do not consider any general alteration in the 
system is needed. We should not recommend the 
appointment of inspectors as some suggest. 
consider such a system undesirable and unnecessarily 
expensive. We think the examinations should con- 
tinue as at present to be altogether written examina- 
tions. It seems practically impossible to have them 
otherwise. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

13 th Rule. — That, in the Middle and Senior Grades 
students be eligible for examination, born before the 
dates mentioned in Rule 12, but not nore than two 
years before such dates. 


PART II., Sect. III. 


PART III. (3). 


Rules 20-31. 


Programme. Middle Grade. 

(b.) Same remarks as for Junior. 


20. — That the Intermediate education stamp ' ll 
reduced to Is. or 6 d 
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PART II., Sect. IY. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rule 33 That, in the awards of marks in Greek, 
Latin, French, German, Italian, &c., the number* of 
marks gained by any student in any of these subjects 
in which he may not have obtained 35, recommended 
that 30 be substituted for 35 here. 


PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

42. — That the Pass Lists and Exhibition and 
Prize Lists be published simultaneously, and not 
later than 1st September in any year. 


PART II., Sect. YIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 45.-— Recommended that the Preparatory 
Grade exhibition be tenable for two years. 



PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

55. — In the Preparatory and in the Junior Grade 
the number of exhibitions shall not exceed one for 
every ten boys who shall have passed the examination 
generally — in the Middle and Senior Grades one 
exhibition for every seven boys who shall have passed 
the examination generally. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Rule 66. — Recommended that the number of marks 
necessary to retain an exhibition be 1,200 in the 
•Senior Gi*ade. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The system since its inception has worked remark- 
ably well and has been very beneficial to education. 

Payment by results has led to the establishment of 
high class provincial schools under teachers who work 
hard and earnestly, notin the unmethodical and desul- 
tory manner so common previously. The educational 
standard of the country has been in consequence raised 
very much. Moreover the prizes offered have been 
in many cases the means of enabling pupils of limited 
means to pursue an educational career. 

The general examination is on the whole a very <mod 
test of the work both of teacher and pupils during 
the year. I consider it by far the most important 
feature of the system, and any change which would 
tend to lessen its importance and substitute separate 
school examinations would be very injurious. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 


PART I. (2). 


Rules 70-78. 

i U. — That the Results Fees in the Preparatory 
Grade be paid at the rate of 4s., and in the Junior 
Grade at the lute of 5s. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

The texts in the Preparatory Grade should not 
differ from those assigned to the Junior Grade in each 
or any language. Portions of the Junior Grade pro- 
gramme could be assigned to the Preparatory Grade. 
A portion of each J unior Grade text should be assigned 
for the Preparatory Grade, and no other texts assigned. 


Alterations in System Generally. 

Registration of schools and teaching staffs in con- 
nection with the Board, and the periodical visitation 
of schools by some high official, would, I think, be 
beneficial ; but any approach, even the slightest, to 
the National system of inspection would entail much 
expense and many disadvantages, besides bein« 
intolerable to teachers. 

This visitation could very well be undertaken by 
the Assistant Commissioners. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule VI. — This list of examiners should be for- 
warded yearly to recognized schools, or, perhaps 
better still, published with the programme. 1 

The Board might show more judgment in 
the selection of these gentlemen. From the annual 
Reports of Examiners it is evident that some of them 
are quite above their work. These men should be 
weeded out and others, better acquainted with the 
capabilities of boys, selected. 

U 
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Fullerton, 
and others’. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule X. — Question 5 (b), in Declaration as to course 
of study in Ireland is too complicated at present, 
and requires to be more clearly expressed. 

Rule XIII. — The words “ but not more than one 
year before such dates ” should be omitted. 

This would furnish a test for the work of a fairly 
large percentage of pupils who are more or less over- 
looked at present. Such change would be most 
acceptable to teachers even if payment of results 
remained as at present ; it would enable them to enter 
boys for the Intermediate who desire to pass the Pre- 
liminary Examination of various bodies with whom 
an Intermediate certificate has now a status. 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule XXY. — Preparatory Grade total (5,400) is 
at present unfair to a boy taking Latin, English, 
French, Mathematics, and Drawing (the most general 
and likely selection). 

It practically puts a premium on Classics and 
Modern Languages. This latter remark applies to 
Junior and Middle Grades also. 

Rule XXX. (e.) — The special directions, if any, as 
to powers, conduct of examinations, &c., given to 
superintendents by the Board should also be furnished 
to teachers. 

A clause should be inserted in this rule to the effect 
that candidates should not be allowed to leave exami- 
nation room until at least one hour after the com- 
mencement of examination. 

Masters have great trouble in making boys attend 
to their examination, and it is only fair that the 
authorities should second their endeavours. 


PART IT., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rule XXXV.— A list of errors, if any, in Results 
Schedule should be forwarded each year to all recog- 
nized schools. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rule XXXVI.— Substitute “a student" for “ boys.” 
Rule XXXVII. — Omit. 

Rule XXXVIII.— Substitute “a student” for 
“ boys.” 

Rule XXXIX.— Omit. 

That is, girls should be required to pass in at least 
one mathematical subject. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69 

Rule LXVIII. — -Considering that those to whom 
this rule applies are competing with others of the 
same age, the rule seems unfair. It is, in fact, 
calculated to make a boy, who is a year too young, 
overwork himself. Such a boy should be eligible in 
his second year for a new exhibition, and certainly 
Result Fees should be paid. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule LXXIII. (a) — In case of pupils who enter a 
school later than November 1st, and who satisfy Rule 
LXXIII. ( b ), &c., the full results, or a percentage of 
them, should be paid, provided the teacher notifies 
the Board about such student. 

If an arrangement like this were made, the date, 
October 1st, would be better than November 1st, as 
the commencement of the “ School Year,” as defined 
by Board. 


PART II., Sect. XIII. 

Rules 79-86. 

Rule LXXIX. — For “educational year,” see re- 
mark on Rule LXXIII. (a). 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) In Greek and Roman History Preparatory 
Boys are liable to as difficult an examination as J unior 
Grade boys ; this should be remedied either by pre- 
scribing a text-book, or shortening the course. 

In English History the same remark applies to a 
much greater extent. 

English Composition.— Too many marks are assigned 
to the essay. The answering, of questions is a very 
good test of a pupil’s powers of composition, and a 
number of marks ought to be assigned to this (say 
200 for essay, and 100 for style, &c., in other parts of 
the paper.) 

(b.) Drawing . -Total should be raised to 500, and 
easy Practical Geometry added to the programme. 
This would remedy the state of matters referred to 
under Rule XXV. 

(c.) Euclid.— At least one well-known exercise 
should be set, so that masters who teach exercises 
systematically might be encouraged. 


PART III. (2). 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 


Programme. Junior Grade. 


Rules 45-50. 

Rule L.— To encourage the teaching of Science, a 
medal should be awarded for Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry taken together. As matters stand at 
present the taking up of these subjects seems to handi- 
cap a pupil ; the Board should take some means of 
remedying this. 


) English Composition.— Remark on Part HI-, 
pplies equally in this Grade. 
tany. ) Boys should be allowed to enter for 
isin. J these subjects. 

I Science. — Attempts should be made to revive 
caching of Natural Philosophy and Chemistiy . 

two subjects are surely more valuable tin 
k, and more time and thought are requir 
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■them (not to speak of the practical certainty of gaining 
marks in the case of a language). Why not in" 
crease the total of at least Natural Philosophy or 
lower the standard, or both, and so induce teachers to 
give it the attention it merits. ( Vide also remark on 
Rule L. 

(c.) Arithmetic . — A sufficient number of simple 
straightforward questions should be set to enable a 
stupid hard-working boy to pass. Such questions 
should come first on the examination paper, so that 
boys might not be discouraged at first sight. The 
1898 paper is a very fair example of what a paper 
■ought not to be. 

f Propositions should not he enunciated ambigu- 
ously, for example, Question7on 1898 paper. 

Enunciations are varied too much, the vari- 
| ations in some cases being equivalent to 
Euclid an exercise, or at least a corollary. This 
is scarcel}’ fair when so many marks are 
I given for exercises. 

| Remark on Euclid, Part III. (1) applies 
L even with more force in this Grade. 


Gaelic League, the Committee of. 


The Gaelic League, 

24, Upper O'Connell-street, 

_ Dublin, October 31si, 1898. 

Dear Sir, 

,, anl directed by the Committee of the Gaelic League to return 
the Schedule of the Intermediate Education Commission filled up 
by me on behalf of the Gaelic League. 


the Gaelic League wish to give evidence in support of their recom- 
mendations. and their President. Dr. Douglas Hyde, has expressed 
his readiness to answer all questions on behalf of the League. 

It will he observed that the Gaelic League asks that as regards 
the number of marks, Irish should he placed in a position interme- 
d Th b p i? n T th ° f English and that of Other Modern Languages. 


l, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

NOBMA BORTHWICK. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(a.) Boys should be allowed to enter for Botany 
■and Theory of Music. J 

Drawing . — The course in Practical Geometry is 
not properly limited or defined. Practical Plane 
Geometry should be included, and the course in Ortho- 
graphic Projection greatly narrowed. 

^English Composition . — See remark on Part III., 

(c.) Arithmetic . — Papers far too difficult, especially 
for girls. 

Drawing. — Freehand copies too intricate for time 
allowed. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

It is desirable that a system of oral examination be 
adopted for all modern languages, including Irish, in 
all grades. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 


PART III. (4). 

• Programme. Senior Grade. 

(a) Botany. ( Boys should be allowed to 

Theory of Music. ) enter. 

^English Composition . — See remark on Part III., 

Drawing . — Course in Projection of Solids, Surfaces 
and Shadows too extensive. 

(b) Natural Philosophy.— Marks should certainly 
be raised to a total of 700, so that a boy taking 
English, Latin, French, Mathematics, Natural Philo- 
s °phy > ani ‘ Chemistry or Drawing might have 
maximum total. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

Examination Superintendents should be chosen ex- 
c.usively from the ranks of the teaching profession, 
and schools entering a sufficient number of pupils to 
form a centre should have at least one member of 
their staff on this body. Members of other profes- 
sions, and students, who often hold this post are un- 
doubtedly inferior to teachers in the one thin" 
needful — discipline. The inclusion even of a single 
unsuitable man must do an enormous amount "of 
harm. 


Rule 5. — Suggested : That the words “ Irish lan- 
guage and literature” be substituted for the words 
“ Celtic language and literature” in all grades. The 
word “ Celtic” is a general term, applicable to Welsh, 
Cornish, Manx, Breton, Scotch Gaelic, and Irish, 
whereas the language intended is Irish alone. 

That the number of marks for Irish in all grades 
be fixed at 1,000— that is, at a number intermediate 
between those for foreign languages and for English. 

That Irish History be placed under the division of 
the Irish Language instead of under English. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Ride 25. — Suggested : That the maximum total of 
marks be so fixed that if Irish be selected by a student 
he shall not thereby forfeit any of the total marks. 
At present (the maximum total for a student in the 
Preparatory Grade being 5,400 marks) if a student 
takes Latin and Greek, he cannot take either French 
or Irish unless he takes only one mathematical sub- 
ject. 

In the Junior and Middle Grades, when Irish is 
taken, the maximum falls from 6,000 to 5,900. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 
Rules 45-50. 


Rules 45, 49.— Suggested : To add that in award- 
ing exhibitions, account shall not. be taken of the 
answering of a student in the Commercial part of 
any language. 

[J 2 
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Gadi? League PART III. (1). 

The Com- ' ' 

mittee of. Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Suggested : That one text-book be used in the 
teaching of Irish, instead of two, as at present. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Suggested : To omit, in the Grammar Course, the 
words “including parsing and analysis” for all 
grades. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

Suggested : To omit from the Irish Course, “ names 
of places,” by P. W. J oyce. 

To introduce an oral qualifying test for all modern 
languages in all grades. 


Gallaher, 

Fannie. 


Educational Experiei 


Gallaher, Fannie, 



as a Teacher, Professor, and 
Lecturer for many years in 
Dublin : as a Centre Super- 
intendent to the Royal 
University for several 
years ; as "Centre Superin- 
tendent and Examiner to 
the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board since its in- 
stitution. 


to it, and gambling away brains, must go on, more or 
less, so long as a money value is placed on the successful 
expression of knowledge. A veritable Klondike for 
Ireland was the Intermediate Education Act twenty 
years ago. There was a natural rush of teachers and 
pupils to secure the prizes offered — a natural scramble 
— a natural victory not for the best, necessarily, but 
for the most venturesome, courageous and wary. As 
a rule, those who succeeded looked on learning as a 
sound, financial investment; those who fell on the 
way were tempted to hate learning as a torture, and 
self-improvement as a snare ; while those who took no 
step forward fell behind and remained there ! These 
were bad results. And these are bad results. But 
teachers, being only human, are subject to anxiety 
where their own interests are concerned, and almost 
unconsciously they devote their energies to the educa- 
tion of “the venturesome, courageous and wary ” who 
are likely to bring them credit and renown at a first- 
class public examination, rather than to the instruction 
of slow and backward pupils whose character, inclina- 
tion and capacity give little promise of producing 
any marketable fruit. 

A system of organised inspection might lessen this 
evil by rigidly discouraging and denouncing all scamp- 
ing, all over-strain, and all unwholesome methods of 
work. Why should not schools be “ licensed ” to 
compete 1 Why should not Intermediate Inspectors be 
authorised to find out and point out those centres of 
education where defective procedure is practised? 
The Board award the crown ; surely they should have 
a right to be acquainted with the preparation which 
precedes the final struggle. The Board give “ the 
guinea’s stamp ” ; surely they should be entitled to 
inquire into the production of the metal offered to 
them, and to refuse it if inquiry prove it to be not 
gold, but either an alloy or altogether base. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

1 think the system was a god-send to Ireland in 
many respects : — 

ls£. It lifted the people generally out of the 

slough of ignorance-of-their-own-ignorance in which 
they were half-sunk. 

2ndly . — It was a death-blow to theDotkeboysand, 
above all, the Dothegirls style of school which flour- 
ished at the time in many parts of the island. 

3 rdiy . — It turned a hearty laugh against the polite 
little academies which made their living by manufac- 
turing ignorant little prigs and empty-headed little 
blue-stockings out of watery diet dished up in a 
variety of courses. 

4thly. It stirred up the capable authorities of 

many old-fashioned, but honest, schools and colleges, 
to the necessity of taking their place in the educational 
march forward going on all over the civilised globe. 

5thly . — It produced healthy contact and friction 
among thoughtful minds of all classes. 

dthly . — It broke down numerous silly class distinc- 
tions based on ignorant prejudices. 

7 ihly . — It weeded all teaching staffs ; and 

Slhly . — It sent a whiff of fresh mountainy air, 
through many institutions where previously it was 
considered quite unnecessary that teachers should be 
well-trained or that pupils should be taught some 
thing more substantial and trustworthy than the 
so-called “ polite accomplishments.” 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

No system is perfect, and the minimum of defects 
is alone attainable. Cram— the direct result of educa- 
tional competition all the world over — is the inevitable 
evil of the Intermediate. There is no putting an end 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule T. — Three grades would, in my opinon, include 
all eligible students. The Preparatory Grade must be" 
a great worry to teachers who cannot but feel the risk 
of pressing unformed and undeveloped children into 
the training for a public examination. 

V. — I do not see the point of considering Greek and 
Latin— in the matter of marks— as valuable as Eng- 
lish, and almost twice the value of French anil 
German. The vast majority of Intermediate candi- 
dates will want in after life the use of more practical 
knowledge, and classical education tends more to 
cultivate imagination, elegance, a needless accuracy 
(which might be described as “ pernickettiness "), and 
the memory of mere words, than that solid and trust- 
worthy side of the understanding which makes the 
most of human life. It would be well, I think, if boys 
were more encouraged than they are to study Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry, as these subjects have 
such a practical bearing on technical education ; and 
it would be no harm to raise up higher amongst girls 
the study of Music, Drawing, Botany and Domestic 
Economy. In the last-named subject inspection would 
be very useful. Some little space should be given to 
Irish literature in the English course, so that the 
rising generation might know we can count poets and 
writers amongst our people. 

YU. — An oral test in the case of modern languages 
would be decidedly advisable. 

PART II., Sect. II 
Rules 10-19. 

XII. — I have already stated my opinion that it 
would be no loss to the system if the Preparatory 
Grade ceased to exist. 
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PART IT., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

I tliink the system of marking might be simplified 
nth advantage. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

In my opinion either Natural Philosophy or Chemis- 
try should be compulsory in the three grades for boys ■ 

and Domestic Economy should be compulsory in the 
three grades for girls. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

I think some very substantial recognition should be 
green to the successful study of Science, i.e., Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry, in all grades, and for both 
boys and girls. And I think some special practical 
prize should be awarded to the candidates who come 
out best in Domestic Economy, 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a). I should do without the Preparatory Grade. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(6.)— I should assign the marks as follows 
1,200 — English, &c. 

700 — Greek, Latin, French and German. 
600— Arithmetic, Natural Philosophy 

Chemistry. 

500 — Italian, Spanish, Euclid, Algebra 
Celtic. 

400— Commercial English and Drawing 
300— Commercial German, Spanish, ° or 
Italian, Book-keeping and Short- 
hand. 


„ For the S ir,s 1 should raise the marks in Domestic 
Economy to 500— also in Botany. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(&■)— I should apportion the marks in the Middle 
Grade as in the Junior. 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

E lucational Expe r lence. 

Galway, Miss J. R., B.A., 

Manager, Ro- 
sen a Park 
Ladies' Col- 
legiate School, 
Belfast. 

My sister and I have been 
Managers of a Private 
School since September, 
1891. From 1891 to 1894 
our school was in Ban- 
bridge,- County Down, 
and since September. 1894, 
we have conducted a 
> school in a comparatively 
| new suburb of Belfast. 
My sister was Head Eng- 

Galway, Miss L., c.h.l. 

Rosetta Park 
Ladies' Col- 
li -irian- School. 
Belfast. 

1 town Girls' High School 
1 for two years prior to 
1891, and Assistant Mis- 
1 tress from 1886 lo 1889 in 
) other schools. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The result of the Intermediate examination system 
has been the formation throughout Ireland of a 
large body of schools not previously in existence. It 
has undoubtedly caused education to be much more 
widespread, and through the emoluments connected 
with it has brought good education within the reach 
of many who could not otherwise have obtaiued it. It 
has done this by two means : — 

I. By the Results Fees, which have enabled 
schools to fix their fees at a low rate, and to give 
better teaching at that rate than they could otherwise 
have done. (I believe the fees in most Irish schools 
will be found to be about equal, while they are on a 
much lower scale than those of English schools of the 
same class, the teaching being quite equal to and in 
many cases better than in the latter). 

II- By the exhibitions awarded to successful students 
which, though in many cases undoubtedly not used for 
educational purposes, have helped to further the edu- 
cation of a good many pupils who could not otherwise 
have continued their studies. 

The great defect of the system lies in its being an 
examining body of merely written work and thus 
it gives no encouragement to nor estimate of the 
many sides of a true education. 


PART I. (2). 


Gal wav, Miss 
J. R.. b"a_ 
and another. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(b .) — I should apportion the marks in the Senior 
Grade as in the Middle and Junior. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

If any arrangement could be made to examine the 
candidates in Dictation (inchuUng punctuation), 

Mental Arithmetic, and 

Reading — it would be very desirable, for it seems 
t( > me that on increasing ignorance prevails on these 
l>oints. 

I also thiuk that a “ general knowledge ” paper 
might wind up the examinations every year, and that 
a special prize of an artistic character (such as a good 
picture) might be awarded to the best paper in the 
iree grades. No course should be marked out for 
Us examination, and its aim would be to develop in 
He rising generation a quick perception, a retentive 
memory, practical common sense, and a logical habit of 
'ought. The students most awake would win the 
P"zes ; and to be well awake now a-days means half 
tl,e battle of life. 


Alterations in System Generally. 

1. The total abolition of the Preparatory Grade, 
(We have no objection to the substitution of a very 
elementary examination in its stead, but on the whole 
think fourteen quite time enough for children to begin 
to enter for examinations). 

2. The re-constitution of the Senior Grade. I 
believe it would be a boon to elder girls, many of 
whom are leaving school about the age of eighteen to 
be allowed to specialize in this grade. 

3. The revision of the marks. Higher marks to be 
given to the mathematical group. 

4. The making of History a special subject. I am 
much inclined also to say the same of Geography ; 
both are subjects of such immense educational value. ’ 

5. In the Senior Grade where the numbers enterin'' 
are so much smaller, the value of an oral examination 
in Modern Languages would be great. (We believe 
this would help to bring about a reform in the system 
of teaching Modern Languages). 

6. The equalizing of the standard of the different 
examination papers. 

7. A change in the arrangement of the examina- 
tion hours, so that pupils entering should not have 
six hours of such severe work for several davs 
consecutively. 
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Galway, Miss 
J. R.. B.A.. 
and another. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 1 . — Abolish Preparatory Grade. 

Rule 6. — Examiners ought to have experience in 
teaching. 

Rule 7. — Science examinations to be made practical. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Ride 25. — Maximum totals to be raised in propor- 
tion to the change in marks in mathematical subjects 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rules 45-49. — Number of exhibitions and prizes to 
be greatly reduced. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Ride 53. — A special prize to be given for each 
separate subject. 

PART II., Sect. XU. 

Rules 70-78. 

70. Total abolition of the present system of award- 
ing Results Fees. The necessary endowment to be 
given to schools by means of a system of inspection. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

'(a.) In English would suggest that a shorter 
amount of Poetry be given. Cannot see any lasting 
advantage in learning so much, and it becomes very 
wearisome to young students. 

(a.) English and Irish History course too long. 
Can only be done in the time in fragmentary fashion. 
Would suggest a return to the old period. 

(c.) Tendency to make mathematical papers too diffi- 
cult for young children ; only exceptional children have 
brain power sufficiently developed to think out what 
are really problems throughout the whole paper 
(a.) In Arithmetic course might include simple 
. questions in Practice. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

la.) In English, same remark applies to the Poetry. 
Time would be more advantageously spent on other 
subjects, than in committing so much Poetry to 



PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

Generally speaking, I consider that the system, as 
at present worked, induces teachers to select pupils ot 
greatest ability, and push them on to the neglect of 
backward pupils. It also tends to undue pressure of 
work on pupils. It narrows the teaching to the im- 
parting of “ pass ” knowledge. It entails a vast tax 
upon memory rather than thought. 


PART I, (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I would suggest the following reforms : — 

(1.) The co-option of two or more experienced School- 
masters as Commissioners, qualified to judge of 
children’s capacity. They would distinctly be Edu- 
cators in the best sense. 

(2.) The abolition of Result Fees by examination. 

(3 ) The appointment of highly qualified Inspectors 
acting under the Commission, of undoubted judgment, 
and free from prejudice, who would beat liberty to enter 
all schools complying with the Commissioners’ Regu- 
lations, at any time, observe the general conditions of 
the premises, especially in boarding schools, the length 
of school hours, play hours, time given to healthy 
voluntary work, the equipments of the school, its 
sanitation, dietary, general management and dis- 
cipline ; who would also be free to sit through a lesson 
or lessons in any class room, and themselves examine 
the progress of the pupils. They would periodically 
report exhaustively on each school, and, if satisfac- 
tory to the Commissioners, a capitation grant would 
be made to the school. 

In this way laborious painstaking teaching of the 
average and backward pupils would meet with recog- 
nition. 


memory. 

Arithmetic course fair enough, but 
(c.) Paper too difficult for girls of that age. Would 
suggest papers of the same average difficulty as Junior 
Cambridge. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

We are strongly in favour of a system of inspection 
carried out by highly-qualified and trained Inspectors 
(gentlemen and ladies) ; the Inspectors to have taught 
for a certain period in good schools. 

The formation of a building fund to assist in pro- 
viding new premises or improving old. 

The parents of our pupils do not as a rule care for. 
their children to enter for examinations, and, therefore, 
we labour under the difficulty of being judged by 
the results of a system which does not test the whole 
of our work. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

(These observations are made provisionally, assum- 
ing that the marks system be abolished). 

Ride 5. — Make all subjects alike for boys and gnis 
in all grades, including all now in each. Add 
Elementai-y Science of widest range to Preparatory 
Grade. 

Ride 7. — Abolish. 


PART IT., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 12.— Abolish age regulations except. 
(1.) Limit youngest taking any cpurse ; 
(2) Oldest in Senior. 
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PART II., Sect. III. — 

Buies 20-31. s5E£S. 

°* in ^ution" not IBbesoiit ill : : . . yi- 

until live weeks from examination (if heldl 
Ptoe note.— By the -ms,,eotibi " systL the ex- 
animations, as now keld, would be abolished. SStl 

Henoe I merely append any further remarks as 

suggestions for improving the system should it — 

remain on the examination basis. 

PART II., Sect. Y. , PAR' 

Rules 36-39. Alterations in ; 

Rules 36, 37, 38 and 39. - Make alike for boys and I would respectfully p 
£ ir s ‘ paratory Grade be abolis ) 

PART II„ Sect VI of Centre Superintend! n 

they have completed thei 
Rules 40-41. as a rule, old men are i 

Tj, i a Aiims to watch ; (c.) that the peri 

Rvle 40.— Add Science to Commercial Course. service be from the age oi 

thus, extremes would be a 

PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. pART 

Rule 45, &C.-A11 Exhibitions and Prizes should be Programme Pi 

tied, %.e., definitely awarded for the further educa- Programme. Pi 

how of the winner. The Preparatory Grade, 

the last examination pre-su 
PART II., Sect. XII. for a child not yet in the “ 

The other grades’ paper 
Rules 70-78. almost proportionately as d: 

Rule 70.— All Result Fees based on marks scored to 
be abolished, and a system of payment on inspection to 


Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Garvey, James A., ji. A., 

Manager, Eu- 
reka College 
: (now (jiven up), 
Limerick. 

Six years teaching Classics, 
Science, and English. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I would respectfully propose (a.) that the Pre- 
paratory Grade be abolished; (b.) that the services 
of Centre Superintendents be dispensed with after 
they have completed their sixtieth year of age ; for, 
as a rule, old men are more disposed to sleep than 
to watch ; (c.) that the period of such Superintendents’ 
service be from the age of twenty-eight to sixty, for 
thus, extremes would be avoided. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

The Preparatory Grade, Arithmetic, paper given at 
the last examination pre- supposed too much judgment 
for a child not yet in the “ teens.” 

The other grades’ papers in the same subject were 
almost proportionately as difficult. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

I would suggest : — 

(1.) Adding Science to the course. 

(2.) Adding Music to the course. 

I consider that the amount of work to be coverei 
m all subjects in this and all grades to be much ii 
excess of the capabilities of the pupils as regards tim, 
occupied and comprehension, and that if a mucl 
shorter course were substituted, and a higher standard 
of attainment expected, there would be better results 
To take Euclid for example-a few brilliant pupil, 
■say grasp the two books, but the majority are quite 
unequal to it. If half the amount were set, and the 
teacher had time to interest the pupils in simple 
exercises, the subject would have a much higher edu 
cational value. ° 

111 Drawing in this and all grades, I would sag 
laodol and object work, crayon and brush, ano 
simple design. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

I would suggest striking out “girls only." 

tlele ” sfl ’ of “ in 

?ART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

G '2'L r !r!T k f °“ 1 Pre P arato| y> Junior and Middle 
ues a pply here also. 



PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The Intermediate examinations, in order to be 
beneficial to those for whom they are intended, 
ought to be more practical than they are at present! 
Generally speaking, Intermediate students can be 
divided into two sections :— (1) Those intended for 
commercial, or industrial pursuits, and (2) those (and 
their number is comparatively small) who are pre- 
paring for the university. Hence the Intermediate 
programme ought to contain two distinct courses 
viz., — the Commercial course and the University 
course. The former might be formulated after the 
programme of the Society of Arts examinations, whilst 
the latter could be conducted on the lines of the 
present system, provided the amount of matter pre- 
scribed be lessened, and a more thorough k now led "e 
exacted. 

I beg also to suggest that Inspectors should be 
appointed by the Board to visit all Intermediate 
colleges and schools, and there to inspect the lower as 
well as the higher forms, so as to ensure sound and 
accurate teaching, because those engaged in preparing 
pupils for the different grades must often begin by 
making their pupils unlearn what lias been' badly 
taught in the lower forms, before they can be<on to 
impart any fresh knowledge. 
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PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

On the teaching of Modern Languages : — 

It has often been said that the Intermediate system 
is a system of “ cramming,” and indeed, as far as 
Modem Languages are concerned, I fully concur with 
the statement. 

A living language should be learned in a living 
manner, that is to say, by hearing and speaking, 
rather than by reading and writing. Now this is 
certainly not the case in Intermediate establishments, 
since most of the teachers and pupils content them- 
selves with the spelling of the word instead of its 
pronunciation, simply because the latter is not required 
to pass in the language. Long lists of exceptions are 
learnt by heart, whilst the general rules and essential 
principles of the language are left out of the question. 
Students are taught to translate extracts from 
Macaulay, Dickens and Carlyle, whilst they would be 
quite incapable of writing from memory an elemen- 
tary letter — say, “ an invitation to tea.” The teaching 
of a modern language should be, above all, practical. 
In life, one might often want to say that he is hungry, 
but he may never be called upon to write the de- 
scription of a sunset. 

Therefore an Oral Examination should be intro- 
duced and made compulsory. This examination 
should consist of Reading, Dictation, and Conver- 
sation, and at least fifty per cent of the total number 
of marks should be allotted to this oral test. 

Another point- I do not approve of the authors 
generally prescribed by the examiners ; some of them 
are cei-tainly not to be upheld as masterpieces or even 
models of style. I believe it would be far more 
advantageous if some good extracts from the best 
writers were prescribed, in order to accustom the 
candidate to every style of writing, instead of giving 
him only a glimpse of some half-dozen works of 
authors during his whole Intermediate course. Much 
remains to be said on the subject, but space does not 
permit more. I shall, however, be only too happy to 
give more information as regards my views should 
the Commissioners desire it. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 1. — The Preparatory Grade ought to be 
abolished, or, if retained, the examination in this 
grade should not be competitive ; hence no exhibitions 
or prizes ought to be awarded, and the Results Fees 
paid calculated more according to the number of 
marks gained on the subjects in general than on a 
high per-centage on special subjects. 

Rule 6. — The examiners appointed should be men 
■of practical experience in teaching and familiar with 
•education in secondary schools ; hence gentlemen who 
have never taught but university students and 
graduates fresh from their Alma Mater, and without 
any experience of teaching, ought to be strictly de- 
barred. 

Rule 7.— The examinations in Modern Languages 
should be both written aud oral. The number of 
marks allotted to the oral test to be 50 per cent, of 
the maximum. 

PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rule 32a. (6.). — This section ought to make 
provision for the oral examination in Modern 
Languages. 

The following is respectfully suggested : — 

“ That no student shall be adjudged to have passed 
in French, German, Italian, Spanish or Celtic, who 


shall not have obtained at least 20 per cent, of the 
marks assigned to the oral examination in the sub- 
jects respectively.” 

(b.) To pass with honours in any foreign modem 
language, students must obtain 30 per cent, of the 
number of marks assigned to the oral examination in 
each respective language. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 50. — 3. No medal in Modern Languages shall 
be awarded to any candidate who is not a natural-born 
subject of the Crown. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rule 52. — That when book prizes are awarded, the 
booksellers appointed by the Board should get strict 
orders not to furnish any books not falling under the 
headings of school-books and reference books. 

Rule 53. — No composition prize in French, German, 
Italian, or Spanish will be awarded to any candidate 
who is not a natural-born subject of the Crown. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 70. — With regard to Result Fees paid by the 
Board, it would be of the greatest advantage in the 
interest of effective teaching if a percentage of the 
Result Fees were made payable only to the person 
teaching the subject for which the Results Fees arc 
paid. 


PART I V. 

General Suggestions. 

Re appointment of Centre Superintendents. 

I beg to suggest that no person should be appointed 
to act as Centre Superintendent at the Intermediate 
Examinations who is not engaged in an Intermediate 
college or school either as head or assistant master. 

My reasons for the above suggestion are as 
follows : — • 

(1.) From, personal observation I have learnt that 
most, if not all Centre Superintendents, who are not 
Intermediate teachers, are by no means vigilant nor 
scrupulous in the performance of their duties, just 
because they have no interest in the success or non- 
success of any student, whilst an Intermediate teacher 
will certainly not allow any copying in his centre, 
knowing full well that by so doing he wrongs his own 
pupils at home. 

(2.) I consider that persons actually engaged in 
Intermediate teaching understand much better the 
management of candidates, will be more conscientious 
in the discharge of their duties towards the Board, and 
finally that they have a better claim to the position 
than outsiders, who take no interest in the matter and 
merely pocket the fee. 
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Name of 
Signatories. 

| Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Gibson, Alexander, 

Manager, the 
; Academy. 
1 Armagh. 

under "in t er m ed*i a" e 
system, and twenty years' 
private grinding previ- 
ously in Dublin and 
Armagh. 

Trotter, William F.. . [ 

Mathematical 
and English! 
Master, the' 
Academy, 
Armagh. 

Seven years’ teaching expe- 
rience in English Gram- 
mar Schools, where the 
work is principally for the 
Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinatio ns. 
Three years’fapproximate I 
experience of Intermediate 
work ^in the Academy. 


PART II., Sect. IV. Gibson. Alex- 

ander, and 

Rules 32-35. another. 

(32 A.) — The general impression felt here is that 
the English branch of the examination is too difficult, 
and in some cases better suited to university candi- 
dates. 


PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

(^2). It would be useful to masters of schools in 
arranging the course of study for individual pupils, 
and also a great boon would be conferred on the pupils 
if the results could conveniently be published earlier. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I consider the Act of 1878 has been the means of 
doing much good by laying down a definite and fairly 
extensive course of study to be pursued by all schools, 
so that the cause of education has been promoted in 
an extraordinary degree— as is shown by the splendid 
scholarship manifested in Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the honours won by students in the Royal 
University. 

The courses prescribed in general do not appear to 
me too hard for the pupils according to their several 
ages, nor, in my experience and to the best of my 
belief is there any cause for an outcry against the 
system, if properly worked and without cramming as 
injuring the health of so many. I know of no one who 
suffered among my pupils, directly or indirectly, from 
over-study. My opinion is that a pupil, who has 
clone the Intermediate work generally, in a satis- 
factory manner, ought to be able also to do well any 
commercial work, and that the previous trainino- 
would enable him to take up the technical parts of 
any employment all the more comprehensively. Small 
schools cannot, with the limited means at their 
disposal, be expected to teach the experimental 
sciences, for which colleges and universities are better 
suited. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

1 Description. 

1 

Educational Experience. 

Gick, Thomlts, Mus. , 
Doc., T.C.D. 

Examiner in 
Theory of 
Music to the 
Intermediate 1 
Education 
Board. 

Thirty years experience 
in teaching Music, and 
frequently examining 
Students in that subject. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

As my observations are made chiefly in connection 
with the art of Music, they must, to a considerable 
extent, be taken in that limited sense. 

It would appear to me that the powers given by the 
Act of 1878 are sufficiently comprehensive to enable 
the Commissioners to make all reforms or alterations 
in the present system, which the practical experience 
of the last twenty years may have been found to be 
advisable. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

The system of “ Results Fees,” when in the aggregate 
they reach a large sum, would appear to offer a 
premium to managers of schools to select such 
pupils as they think will be likely to aid in obtaining 
for them these fees, to the neglect of pupils who, 
from less ability, requires more urgently their atten 


I consider that Modern Languages, seeing how much 
the advancement of the country depends on commerce, 
especially French and German, might have more 
importance attached to them, and the marks in each 
of these raised to the number allowed to our own 
English, and that oral examination to a limited 
extent might be found a good addition. 

(8). In case a boy’s centre is nearer of access I see 
no reason why boys and girls should not be examined 
together. 

It is sometimes veiy difficult to get a sufficient 
number of girls to have a centre in this district, and 
it would involve some expensive journeys to insist on 
having a separate centre for girls. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

(12). I think it would be worthy of consideration 
to have Preparatory Grade students allowed two 
years’ examination in that grade, as they can be 
better trained and a foundation laid for advancement 
in the higher grades. 


It ought to be a sufficient incentive and reward to 
every teacher to know that his pupil has passed the 
examination. I would, therefore, in the interest of all 
students, suggest a reduction of these fees to the scale 
given in section XII. [Part II., Section XIII.] 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 5.— Theory of Music. In the Senior Grade 
an exercise is given in counterpoint in four parts of 
the first specie. I suggest that in both the Junior 
and Middle Grades an exercise in counterpoint should 
be given — in the Junior Grade of two parts, and in the 
Middle Grade of three parts of the first specie. See 
Part III. (2) and (3) and Part I V. 

Rule 6. — In my opinion the weakest point in the 
present system and a prolific source of dissatisfaction, 
expressed both publicly and privately, is due to the 
frequent changes of examiners in the several subjects. 

An examiner should have practical knowledge in 
the teaching of the subject in which he examines. 
Possessing that experience he will not be so likely to 
frame questions of no practical value and that arc 
quite beyond the ability to be expected from students 
in their particular grade. 

X 


Gick, Thomas, 
Mus. Doe., 
T.C.D. 
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Glok, Thomas, 
Mus. Doe., 
T.C.D. 


J -would suggest that the apj ointment of all 
examiners should be pennanent, subject of course to 
removal by the Commissioners at any time for 
sufficient cause ; and that there should not be less 
than two examiners in any subject. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

No observations on Rules 10 to 50. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rule 53.— I see no valid reason why the subject of 
“ Music” is excluded from the lists where money prizes 
are given. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

No observations on Rules 54 to 69. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 74. — For Pass. — (a.) Preparatory Grade, Is. 

Junior ,, 2s. 

Middle „ 3s. 

Senior 4s. 

For Honours. — (6.) 50 per cent, additional 
in each Grade. 

PART II., Sect. XIII. 

Rules 79-86. 

No observations on Section XIII., or on Preparatory 
Grade. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Music (Theory of) — 

(a.) 1. Notation, &c., .... 200 

2. Signs and words, &c., ... 50 

3. Harmony, ..... 200 

4. Counterpoint, first specie in two 

parts, ..... 50 


500 

(6.) The marks 250, as at present assigned to 
Notation, Time, Scale, <kc., are excessive, and at most 
should not exceed 200. 

PART III. (3). 


Programme. Middle Grade. 

Music (Theory of) — 

1. As before, 280 

2. Exercise in transposition, . . 70 

3. Exercise in counterpoint in three 

parts, first specie, . . . - 50 

4. Outlines of the History of Music, . 100 


500 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

None. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

I have suggested that in the Junior and Middle 
Grades an exercise should be given in counterpoint 
of the first specie. In the Junior Grade of two parts, 
and in the Middle Grade of three parts. This arrange- 
ment would lead by progressive steps to the counter- 
point exercise in four parts already given in the Senior 
Grade. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Gordon, Annie J., 

Manager. Cozy 
School, Sandy- 

Twelve years teaching 
Private School. Two vears 
teaching class in Private 
School, Mespil-road. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

Except in case of very clever children amount of 
knowledge required to pass, especially Junior 
Grade, requires an amount of work which is very 
injurious to children who are not strong and able to 
bear the strain. 

A great deal of the knowledge acquired is of little 
practical use afterwards, especially to boys, as a great 
deal of the information is merely crammed in so as to 
be able, if possible, to answer questions, the meaning 
of which is often imperfectly understood. 

The tendency in many schools is to pick out the 
clever pupils and charge them with information, 
while those not so favoured with brains are allowed 
to slip through with very little attention. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

That the examinations be held a little later in June 
than in past years, as all Intermediate schools prac- 
tically must close when the Intermediate is over, and 
July and August are the most convenient months for 
holidays. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

If Arithmetic is an essential, why not give a com- 
monsense paper in the Junior Grade? Of wbat 
practical use would such Arithmetic as is required 
now for a pass in Junior Grade be to an ordinary 
educated boy or girl ? 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Why not allow the students who have worked hard 
and passed a share of Result Fees — say 25 per cent. ? 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

The History for Preparatory Grade stretches over 
too long a period for children of twelve. Although 
the questions are, as a rule, simple, still the area over 
which a young child has to pass in order to be able 
to get even a general knowledge is too extensive 
and requires a great effort of memory to keep the 
events of such a long period from becoming rather 
mixed. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

The preparation necessary to prepare a pupil for a 
pass in Arithmetic would be of no practical use to 
an ordinary business person, for which T suppose 
80 per cent, of our pupils are preparing. 

Take last year's paper, and read over the first six 
questions in the light of what an ordinary boy or girl 
would find useful in everyday life, and the result must 
be seen. 

Such questions can only Re understood by a 
limited number who have a special gift for Mathe- 
matics, and, as it is an essential subject, it is not 
fair to put questions beyond the reach of ordinary 
pupils. 

Why not make Drawing, especially for girls, a sub- 
ject separate from Geometry? 
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Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Graves, Arnold, . . [ 

1 

1 

Secretary, Com- 
mission! rs of 
Cliari table 
Donations and 
Bequests for 

Hoa See. Dublin Technical 
school, and Pembroke 
Technical School. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 


In my humble opinion the system, established 
under the Intermediate Education Act, though it 
may have served the children of the upper and 
middle classes intended for the learned professions 
has actually hindered the industrial development of 
the country. Large numbers of small farmers, shop- 
keepers, and artisans have been tempted by the 
extravagant prizes offered by the Intermediate Board 
to send their children to Intermediate schools. As a 
consequence young men with a fair classical and 
literary education are a drug in the market : while 
the industrial resources of the country remain but 
halt developed. 

The Commercial Courses established by the Inter- 
mediate Board have failed to remove this objection 
to the system, because, amongst other reasons, the 
prizes offered were small compared to the prizes on 
the classical side, and because the Results Fees were 
not sufficient to induce local authorities or others 
to establish commercial, technical, or Organized 
.Science Schools ; indeed they were not even 
adequate to enable managers of schools to establish 
modern sides to existing grammar schools. 

Viva voce Examinations— Our schools are judged 
solely by their success at these examinations, and 
accordingly as there is no viva voce examination, 
trench and German are only taught as dead 
languages, while Chemistry, Physics and Botany 
are only taught out of books. There is no laboratory 
test m the examination, and accordingly there are 
no laboratories in our schools. Such teaching is 
generally recognised in England and abroad as 
mere waste of time and money. If examinations are 
to be continued in these subjects, viva voce examina- 
tions must be held. 

Over 2 >ressure. — The keen competition for Inter- 
mediate prizes engenders over pressure, and I think 
steps should be taken to prevent it. 

Results Fees— The policy of paying the whole of the 
Kesults Fees to the Manager of the School un- 
conditionally appears to be a bad one. Under the 
existing system the assistant master is ignored, his 
position is insecure, and the teaching profession is 
“credited ; while no precautions being taken to 
secure that the moral and physical education of the 
oys is looked after, these matters are often neglected. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 


Tie English Education Deportment, 

0 .National Board, and the Science and Art 
epartment make payments on the inspectors’ 
ep°rts alone, and rightly decline to make any pay- 
ents t ° a school which is not subject to their 
hn-n 6 ! i , , See , no reaB0Q wh y the Intermediate 
ata should not be empowered to do likewise. In 
mpnwr , ® framed under the Educational Endow- 
_ v te ailc 0 Act, provision is made for inspection, 
e recent Commission on Secondary Education in 
“gland recommended it generally. It is required 
h would Le the duty of the Department to see that the school hours 


in our Elementary schools, and I cannot see any 
reason why Intermediate schools, in receipt of State 
aid, should be exempt from it. The duty of inspectors 
should be to report, inter alia: — I. On the competency 
ot the school staff. 2. The time table. 3. The pro- 
gramme of studies. 4. The equipment of the school. 
?• accommodation. 6. Whether proper attention 
is paid to hygiene and the physical education of the 
pupils. 7. Discipline. Without information upon 
these points, it appears to me highly undesirable that; 
any school should be subsidized by the State. 

As regards the manner in which payments should 
be made in respect of subjects, other than Classics, 
Mathematics, and English, the practice of the English 
Department might be followed, and grants in aid 
made to depend upon — 

1. The number of pupils in each class, and the 

number of their attendances. 

2. The inspector’s report as to the efficiency of the 

teaching. 

3. The proper equipment of the school, e.g., that 

no grant should be made for teaching chemistry 
or physics unless the inspector reports that the 
school is supplied with a properly equipped 
laboratory. 

4. The approval by the Department of the school 

Programme and time table.* 

As regards Classics, Mathematics, and English the 
payments might be made as heretofore on the results 
of the Intermediate Examinations, but subject to the 
inspectoi-’s report. 

Budding and furnishing Grants. — It would be 
desirable that the Board should be empowered to 
make grants for building and furnishing. Hardly 
any of our Intermediate schools possess laboratories 
without which the study of chemistry and physics 
is impossible ; and our school-masters are too poor to 
build them. The National Board and the English 
Education Department make grants, for buildimr 
class rooms, and equipphig them. Why should 
not the Intermediate Board be empowered to do the 
same ? In England, where the beer and spirit duties 
are available, inter alia, for science instruction, 
grants are frequently made by County Councils to 
grammar schools to enable them to build laboratories 
and to provide science teaching. 

Training of Teachers. — But perhaps a more im- 
portant matter for the consideration of this Commis- 
sion is the question of the Training of Intermediate 
School Teachers — a subject which is engaging a 
great deal of attention in England. At present 
no such provision is made in our Irish Universities 
though in some of the Scotch Universities a Chair 
of Pedagogy has been established. It would be very 
desirable that the Board should be empowered to 
expend a portion of its income in establishing Faculties 
m Pedagogy in our Universities, in making grants to 
a few competent and selected head masters for 
training .assistant masters as is done in Germany • 
and in establishing a test for a certificate of fitness 
for teaching in Intermediate schools similar to the 
famous German “ Staatspriifung.” 

Exhibitions.— 1 The number of Exhibitions offered 
by the Intermediate Board is inordinately great— one 
exhibition to each ten candidates ! Whilethe principle 
of allowing candidates, whose parents can afford to 
pay for their schooling, to compete, is objectionable 
As regards the children of the masses, they should 
not be tempted by the prizes offered by the Inter- 
mediate to abandon their natural vocations unless 
they possess extraordinary ability. For such a strictly 
limited number of exhibitions might be provided But 
before awarding an exhibition to any candidate the 
parent should be required to make a declaration of 
poverty, i.e., inability to pay for his child’s schoolin ' 
at a secondary school. ° 

•c not excessive, and thus o 


er-pressurc would be prevented. 

X 2 
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Graves, Arnold. 


By adopting these suggestions a large saving might 
be effected which would enable the Board to provide 
inspection, to make building and furnishing grants 
and to make provisions for the training of Inter- 
mediate school teachers. 

Commercial Course.— As regards the Commercial 
Course, if it is retained, I would suggest that Chemistry, 
Physics, and Drawing should be added to the Pro- 
gramme, As to the importance of these subjects, 
from an educational point of view, I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to quote from a memorandum prepared 
by the Technical Education Association for Ireland. 

“ Drawing. — It is generally admitted that reading 
is not the only means of acquiring knowledge. 
By observation we acquire an actual knowledge 
of things ; and true education should prepare us 
to use this faculty. The hand, too, is one of the 
chief organs for acquiring knowledge, and for 
impressing our own ideas upon things. Now, 
not only does Drawing educate both the hand 
and eye, but, more than any other study it 
inculcates habits of accurate observation, the 
educational importance of which cannot be over- 
estimated. Apart from these advantages, it is 
of immense practical utility to all men, but, 
above all, to the teacher. For the teacher who 
is able to draw freely with chalk on the black- 
board is far more efficient than one who is 
unable to explain his meaning, except by mere 
words.” 

“ Elementary Science. — Like drawing, science culti- 
vates habits of accurate observation. It 
strengthens the reasoning faculty, and supplies 
us with serviceable information. We do not 
ask that advanced science teaching should be 
mven in our primary schools; but we do ask 
that some knowledge of the things that sur- 
round us — earth, water, air, food, clothing — 
and a knowledge of some of the elementary laws 
of nature, should form part of the elementary 
education of every schoolboy, as it does in every 
school in France and Germany, and as it will in 
every school in England within the next year cr 
two.” 

Money Prizes.— Money prizes appear to me objec- 
tionable. Children should not be bribed to work. 
The old practice in Ireland, and the practice which 
exists in most other countries, of giving book prizes, 
would appear to me far better for young people. A 
prize book, with an inscription in it, is something one 
treasures all one’s life. A money prize is spent in a 
week and in nine cases out of ten there is nothing to 
show for it. I may mention an argument in favour of 
book prizes which may liaveescaped the Commissioners. 
The money prize system established by the Inter- 
mediate Board has been a serious blow to the Irish 
book trade, now in a very struggling condition. The 
Intermediate Board having taken upon itself to supply 
prizes for schools, the old practice of giving school 
prizes in books has gone out, and booksellers suffer. 
As the publishing trade does more than all the other 
trades together to educate the country, the Inter- 
mediate Board might very fairly come to its rescue and 
substitute book prizes for money prizes. 

Overpressure. — I have already alluded to over-pres- 
sure, and suggested, as one means of preventing it, 
that the school programme and time table should be 
submitted to the Board for approval. As another 
means of attaining the same object I would suggest 
that the Intermediate Examination results should not 
he published. By this means a great check would be 
given to the unhealthy competition between schools 
which often leads ambitious boys to overstrain then- 
powers, and tempts advertising managers to overwork 
their pupils. But besides encouraging over-pressure 
the Examination List affords a fallacious test of 
the efficiency of a school. Its moral tone may be in- 
famous, physical education may be wholly neglected, 
discipline and the formation of character wholly 


disregarded, and yet the Intermediate Board gives the 
successful school not only its money, but its implied 
approval. . . 

In conclusion, perhaps I may be permitted to observe 
that the faults I have pointed out are faults of the 
system. So far as I am in a position to judge the 
members of the Intermediate Education Board have 
performed the duties entrusted to them with ability 
and absolute fairness. 


Di-scription. | Educational Expcr 


v, licv. Thomas T„ 



’. I Junior Fellow I Professor of Latin in tlie 
I of Trinit v University ; late Assistant 
College, Dub- I Classical Master at Wesley 
-■ \ College and Kingstown 

| School. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

We consider that the following changes in the 
general arrangement of the Intermediate education 
system are desirable. 

1. Preparatory Grade. — That the Preparatory 
Grade examinations be discontinued. 

2. Specialization in Senior Grade. — That in the 

Senior Grade students should be strongly encouraged 
to specialize : this to be effected by the number of 
subjects which a student may take up being still 
further restricted. If that were done, it would be 
advisable to make the examination in the several sub- 
jects more extensive and searching than it is at 
present. . 

3. Minimum to be deducted before marks begin to 
count.— That in all grades a minimum should be fixed, 
say 30 per cent. ; and no marks should be assigned 
until that minimum has been reached. But a student 
who exhibits high proficiency, obtaining say over GO 
per cent., should have his marks increased according 
to some'such scale as would enable him to recover 
part or all of the 30 per cent, deducted in the first 

4. Not more than three languages other than English 
to be taken up.— That no student in any of the grades 
should be allowed to take up more than three 
languages other than English. 

5. Celtic. — That serious consideration should be 
•nven to question of the desirability of retaining Cel- 
tic in any of the grades ; or at all events of assigning 
it so large a number of marks as at present. 

6. History.— That History should be a separate 

and special study. We should welcome a well-con- 
sidered course which would embrace the chief outlines 
of Continental History as well as tlie History of the 
British Isles. . . 

7. Board of Revision of Examination 1 apers — 
That a revision of the Examination Papers should be 
made by a small board of experts of widely recognised 
position, ability, and judgment— atleast in the subjects 
in which many candidates present themselves. 

8. Money Prizes and Exhibitions. — That the largei 
money prizes and exhibitions should be somewJia 
reduced ; and the payments of the instalments o 
exhibitions (which should be half-yearly) should depen 
either on the favourable report of the inspectors |se 
Wow, paragraph 11] ; or on that of a high 
institution or house ot business to which an exhib 
may "o in case he should cease to attend School- 
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9. Viva voce examination imperative. — That no 
passes, prizes, or exhibitions be given unless the stu- 
dent has been examined viva voce in those subjects in 
which viva voce examination is possible and gener- 
«lly recognised as desirable. This we consider to he a 
condition of supreme importance. 

10. This to be conducted by Inspectors. — Of course 
it would be ideally desirable that all students should 
be examined viva voce in June as part of the general 
examination held in that month. But there are in- 
superable practical difficulties in carrying out this 
plan. Accordingly the only alternative which sug- 
gests itself is the appointment of well-paid, highly- 
qualified Inspectors. 

1 1 . Visits of Inspectors. — That two of these inspec- 
tors going together should visit twice a year the 
schools which enter students for the examination; and 
at least one of their visitsjshould be unexpected. Their 
attention should be directed (1) to the viva voce ex- 
amination of the students, marks being assigned to 
each individual student and counting towards his 
pass, prize or exhibition, [see paragraph 9] : (2) to the 
whole condition and arrangement of the school and 
school buildings. This would be of material aid to 
the schoolmasters in making improvements which 
would have commended themselves to the wider in- 
formation possessed and acquired by the inspectors. 

12. Appointment of Inspectors. — That as the inspec- 
tors would thus have to a very considerable extent the 
moulding of the education of the country, the greatest 
and most anxious care should be directed to the ap- 
pointment of strong, able, and judicious men. 

13. Results Fees. — That at the very least half of 
the Results Fees should be given on the report of the 
inspectors ; the remaining portion to be given on the 
result of the general examination in June, which we 
should be sorry to see discontinued, and which we con- 
sider in most of its arrangements to be satisfactory. 

II. Reports of Inspectors. — That the reports of the 
inspectors on each school should be furnished to the 
Board and to the head master of that school ; but 
should not be published, at least until the system of 
inspection has been a few years in operation. 


Educational Experience. 


[ have not had any educa- 
tional experience ns a 
Teacher, but I ha -o been 
for many years interested 
in educational matters ; 
have visitedseveral schools 
in England, as well as in 
Ireland, in pursuit of edu- 


n of the 
ioners of 
and Car- 
strongly 


Town Comr 
Carrick-on S 

ric-kbeg ; ha. . 

supported the working of 


I the Compulsory Education 

also Hon. Secretary of 
the Sub-Committee o f 
Management of Friends' 
School, Newtown. Water- 
ford, and am and have 
been a member of the 
Committee of Manage- 
ment for many years. I 
have taken an active part 
in the conduct of that In- 
stitution. 


PART I. (1). 

practical Working of System. 

1 • In my opinion the practical working of the system 
has developed a very strong desire and effort amongst 
teachers to push forward pupils of most aptitude and 


ability at the expense of those who are backward. 
I believe that, perhaps unconsciously, this tendency 
permeates all, or nearly all, 'schools where pupils are 
prepared for these examinations ; at least so far as my 
observations have gone such is the case. I cannot too 
strongly emphasize this view of the matter. Probably 
nine out of every ten pupils, or a larger percentage, 
suffer by neglect arising from the time of the teachers 
being bestowed upon the pupils who are more likely to 
win Result Fees for the school, or bring credit to it by 
obtaining pass prizes and exhibitions 

2, The scope of the curriculum or standard is 
nan-owed to pass subjects, and the pupils suffer by 
having to commit so very much to memory, while, in 
my opinion, their education would be placed on a 
sounder basis if their powers of thought were deve- 
loped rather than their ability to learn much by rote. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Suggestions — 1. Appoint two or three experienced 
schoolmasters as Commissioners, who would 
guide the Board on technical and practical 
points relating to subjects taught, and on the 
capacity of pupils of respective ages. 

2. Abolish the present system of examinations, 

especially the Result Fees, which arise from 
these examinations. 

3. Appoint well qualified school inspectors of 

unquestionable probity, and unprejudiced. 
Their duties should embrace : — 

(a) Frequent visits at irregular and uncer- 
tain periods, unannounced, to all schools 
seeking a share of the funds at the disposal of 
the Commissioners. 

( b ) They should inspect the general condition 
and suitability of the school premises, especially 
in boardingschools,itssanitationand equipment; 
they should also ascertain the amount of' 
school time and preparation and play hours, 
or out of school time. In the case of boarding 
schools the out-of-school voluntary work of the 
boys should be inquired into and inspected, as. 
far as possible (such as carpentry, and other- 
handicrafts, forming natural history, or other 
collections, drawing, painting, etc.). 

(c) They should, of course, investigate 
thoroughly the curriculum or standard of 
education, the progress of the pupils therein 
from time to time, etc. 

4. I further suggest that a Capitation Grant, be 

paid to such schools as conform to the regula- 
tions of the Board, and admit their inspectors 
at all times ; and further, that the amount of 
the grant should be modified by various cir- 
cumstances alluded to above, in ( b ) and (c), the 
higher sum being paid, not only for proficiency- 
of the pupils in book learning, but also for 
their attainment, as displayed by out of-school 
voluntary work, discipline, etc. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

If my suggestions be carried out, extensive altera- 
tions will be necessary in above rules, 1-9. 

These alterations I need not set forth in extenso. 

Should my proposals re abolition of Result Fees and 
appointment of inspectors, be negatived, and the 
present mode continued, I suggest following 
alterations : — 

Rule 5. — Reduce materially the number of marks 
given for Classical subjects, and increase the number 
of marks for Commercial subjects of all sorts ; also for 
mathematical and scientific subjects. 

Rule 7. — Omit this rule, and, if possible, &i range 
some viva voce examinations. 


Grubb, J 
Ernest. 
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PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 20, — Alter February to April, and make 
consequent alterations elsewhere, so that notice of 
intention to compete should be abbreviated by two 
months. 

Rules 36-39. — Make alike for boys and girls. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rules 36-39, — Make alike for boys and girls. 

PART II., Sect. YI. 

Rules 40-41. 

Rule 40, — Add to Commercial course — Science. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 45, etc. — Provide that all exhibitions and 
prizes of money be used solely for the further educa- 
tion of the winner, except where the pupil is 15 years 
or upwards, and is leaving school for some employment 
or vocation. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 70, — Result Fees will be abolished if my 
suggestions be adopted. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a) Add Science and Music. 

(b) Reduce marks for Classics. 

(c) Reduce the amount of work covered by all 
subjects, and require a higher standard of attainment. 

Px\RT III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

( b ) Reduce the number of marks for Classics. 

Increase the number of marks for Commercial 
subjects. 

Omit •* Girls only.” 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Reduce number of marks for Classics. 

Increase marks for Commercial and Arithmetical 
subjects, and for Science. 

Omit “ Girls only.” 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

Reduce marks for Classics. 

Increase marks for Commercial and Scientific, and 
Arithmetical subjects. 

Omit “ Girls only.” 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

I point out how ill-suited to the children of our 
labourers and tradesmen is the system fostered by the 
present Intermediate Examinations. The higher 
branches of education are useless to the majority of 
these pupils. Euclid, languages, etc., will, in most 
cases, be wholly forgotten soon after leaving school. 
The time and labour spent on these and similar 
subjects would be better applied to simple technical 
instruction in carpentry, masonry, plastering, house 
painting, leather work, etc. The children would 
thus become well equipped before leaving school 
for entering upon the struggle of life. Now-a-days 
nothing, or almost nothing, is taught in our schools 
which enables the pupils to use their hands. I 
do not enlarge on this subject, as I fear that it does 
not come within the scope of the present inquiry. 


Signatory. 

Description, j 

Educational Experience. 

Guilgault, L., 

Examiner in 
French to the 
Intermediate 
Education 
Board. 

Professor of the French 
Language, Literature, and 
Philology : Lecturer : Ex- 
aminer ; 25 yeai s. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I believe that the cause of general dissatisfaction with 
the practical working of the Intermediate Education 
since its establishment is owing to its very bad founda- 
tion. The legislators on passing the Act (1878) 
forcibly reminded me of the fable of that monkey 
anxious to describe the marvellous effects of a magic 
lantern, which he forgot to light. We have the 
lantern, the Irish brains, but we need the light in the 
form of competent teachers, and so long as the present 
system of recruiting masters is in existence, I fear 
that we will never see that solidarity of good education 
and solid instruction which should never be separated. 
The first principle of education ought to be the love 
of the master for the disciple, instead of that detestable 
thirst for gold in the shape of Result Fees. Fees lor 
what result 1 this much — to assimilate a student to a 
parchment on which is written in close lines as much 
as possible of grammatical rules, Geometry, History, 
Latin, Greek, Modern Languages, etc. ! Oh ! I under 
stand now this exclamation of a famous Dublin 
Professor of Science — “What are modern languages! 
words, words and nothing but words”! ! Le pauvre 
homme ! surely this is the way he was taught when 
he was at school or college. The vast majority of 
schoolmasters appear to me like so many “contractors ' 
(entrepreneurs) who undertake, after 10 months' 
cramming, to enable the most inept pupil to reply to 
the questions of examiners, and they succeed oftener 
than they fail in their undertaking. Is this education ! 
certainly not. Is this instruction 1 ? of a vexy superficial 
bind. Forsooth, men are not formed as horses arc 
trained. These trainings calculated for the moment 
of the x’ace, have nothing lasting. So that intellectual 
food should profit, it should be given in small doses, 
otherwise it leaves no trace, when it does not leave 
fatal traces. The almost universal aversion of young 
people for reading might be ascribed to the present 
system of education. 

This teaching purely mechanical which supplies by 
a demi science to the insufficiency of studies, this 
knowledge artificially injected in the mind, in the 
simple aim of examination, survives but a short time 
to the examination itself. Science is like wealth : 
what is quickly acquired is quickly spent. Indeed, 
one must live in a domain of straugo illusions not to 
judge the tree by its fruits, not to consider as 
condemned a system of education which most assuredly 
will place the Irish in a position of inferiority towards 
their rivals of the United Kingdom. 

PART 1. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

The money given in Result Fees would, in niy 
opinion, be better utilized in supporting a Training 
College for masters, thereby raising the tone oi 
education and making it an honourable profession. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

In the case of Modern Languages there should he 
a viva voce examination either by inspection or other- 
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PART II., Sect. IV. 


The marks to obtain a pass or honour should bo 
raised to 50 per cent, for pass, and 70 per cent for 
honour. 

With regard to Modern Languages, I am not 
far wrong in saying that the majority of students 
(whose name are published year after' year by the 
Press) would be unable to keep up a conversation of 
five minutes duration. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

My remarks on [Part I. ( 2 .)] ctm be appJied to 
Rale 70, as I consider the Result Fees most injurious 
to a sound education and conducive to cramming. 


General Suggestions. 

As a specialist, I believe that “ annotated” editions 
are, like keys, most injurious, for the teacher who 
requires such help is not a competent one. All this 
could be abolished by the Board setting no special 
course for the different Grades. Of course, the ex- 
aminers would have to be very careful not to go beyond 
the standard required for each Grade, and find out 
what the student knows, and not what he does not 
know. The aim of instruction will no longer be to 
reply to an examiner almost exclusively confined 
to a set course, but to thoroughly instruct, and our 
hoys and girls will thereby receive a better and more 
lasting foundation. 


lam not arguing on a priori grounds. My experience Gwynn 
ot the earlier ordinary examinations in Trinity College Edwar ^ J 
shows me that while about 80 per cent, of the candidates 
(I do not think I am over the mark) are able to trans- 
late the set books almost faultlessly, not more than 40 
per cent, can even parse Latin correctly (in Greek the 
percentage is far lower) ; and not more than 20 per 
cent, can translate the simplest piece of English prose 
into Latin with moderate correctness. The inference 
is plain ; those men are the victims of a system 
which develops the mechanical faculty of memory at 
the expense of the' higher powers. 

My experience in the Preliminary Examinations of 
the Colleges of Physic-'ans and Surgeons, where the 
candidates are drawn in a much greater proportion 
lan in Iriuity College from schools under the Inter- 
mediate system, confirms these observations still more 
strikingly. 

PART III (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 


Educational Experience. 


®, Edward, M.A., I Folio 


£ v 1 ‘ ° " o i i i nave been for five years a 
Trinity College, Fe'low of Trnifcy College, 
Dublin. j lecturing and examining 

at Ordinary and Honour 
I Examinations, principally 
I m the Classics, Philosophy, 
.and .English Literature. 

) I have also been for two 
| years Extern Examiner at 
the Conjoint Examinations 
of the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

| £ am also the Royal Irish 
Academy’s Todd Professor 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

J SUggest tbat in the case of all languages, ancient 
2, In °dern (except English), the short prescribed 
1.1 ... eit f er b ® abohsl »d entirely, or at least 

re8 "“ d ■" importance. My experience as 
jot™ W 1880 ’ 80 }'™" thai the set courses were 
y ea „ i ly Ion S ei )ough to occupy us for even half the 
j,..;:, X ^Pose it is not intended that they should ; 
, ho ..;r . 1S eertainly a strong temptation for a master 
edtl r U 't 18 Father t0 secure Results ^es than to 
ainoimf f. b ° yS ’ a te !”l )tafcion t0 spend an unnecessary 
a iJ* i° f I™ 6 ° Ver tbe P re scnbed course, so that even 
>0) who lias no proper scientific acquaintance with 
language mil y be able to reel off a faultless trans- 
b.i ho** ! 6 baS got his cue - Ib ^ far easier to 
t0 . thl ? ’uechanical perfection than to 
? an ,.J h - j n th ? grammatical structure of the 
valSp]2’ bu f educationally such a process is almost 
the o,-; v and bears the same relation to culture as 
ne 3' mding of a barrel-organ does to music. 


T Suggesfc tbafc “ Celtic ” (by which term Modern 
Irish seems to be intended) should be struck off the 
list of subjects. 

The other languages find their place on the list, I 
take it, cither (1) for their practical utility, (2) for their 
value as educational instruments, or (3) for the interest 
or their literature. 

(1.) This ground cannot he alleged in favour of 
.Modern Irish; the number of persons speakino- ex- 
o usively Irish is very small, probably much smtllsr 
than the statistics available indicate, and is on the de- 
cline. 

t (? ) respect it appears to me that Modern 

Irish has little to recommend it ; its syntax is mono- 
tonous and undeveloped, and its affinities with the 
great European languages are (except to a trained 
scholar) unrecognisable. 

(3.) Modern Irish literature has, so far as I know 
little or no value qua literature : it certainly possesses 
no general interest nor any significance in the history 
of European thought. 

Naturally, I do not deny the high interest and value 
of the Irish language (but chiefly of Old and Middle 
Irish) from the point of view of linguistic science or 
the history of culture. I would even set considerable 
vatae on the older literature. But this is the province 
ot specialists, and there is here no justification for 
including the modern language in a curiculum 
ot Intermediate education. The utmost that could 
be coked for is that an interest in the subject 
might be awakened here and there in a future 
student. But this ground would equally justify 
the inclusion of Ethiopic : and as a matter of 
tact, after 20 years of intermediate examinations in 
‘ Celtic the scientific knowledge of the language in 
this country stands lower than it did in the days of 
O Donovan or of Hennessy. 

On the other hand, the presence of “ Celtic ” in the 
examinations is a positive evil : special inducements 
are held out to smatterers ; the number of marks 
assigned is higher than in the case of Italian or 
Spanish, both languages which possess great literatures 
and ofier practical advantages. A comparison of the 
passages set for translation into Irish with those set 
ior translation into Italian or Spanish will show how 
different a standard is used. 

The result of these arrangements is of course to 
attract candidates who merely want to make marks 
(not to educate themselves), to the study of a language 
where the course is easy and the standard notoriously 
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Signatory. 

Description. ] Educational Experience. 
1 

Hackett, Sister Mary 
J. B. 

Mother-Su- 
perior. Man- 
ager, Ursuline 
Convent. St. 

Annes High 

School, St. 
Mary’s Water- 
ford. 

As Teacher, twelve years : 
as Superintendent and 
Manager, etc., thirty -live 
years over Mational School, 
Kindergarten Classes, 
Ordinary courses of a 
Secondary School, Inter- 
mediate School, Uni- 
versity Classes (B.I.U.). 
Cambridge Locals, Train- 
ing, of Teachers' College, 
of Syndicate of Cambridge 
U. Kensington Science and 
Art Department, the 
Associated Board of Itoyal 
Academy and Royal Col- 
lege of Music, London, etc. 

PART I. (1). 


Practical Working of System. 

The system has been beneficial for teaches and 
pupils but : — 

(a.) It does not provide for the inspection of 
schools. 

(b.) It does not extend to all the pupils attending 
an Intermediate school, there being no programme or 
examination for pupils under thirteen years of age. 

(c.) The courses are too long and too difficult for 
average pupils, consequently there is undue pressure, 
neglect of accomplishments, neglect of physical train- 
ing, of all-round developlhent ; and perhaps of moral 
and social training. 

(d.) The training of the hand and eye is not suffi- 
ciently provided for. 

(e.) Too much freedom is allowed in the choice of 
subjects. 


(c.) That a full programme be drawn up for 
Secondary (Intermediate) schools, including the years 
between the Kindergarten and the University, 

(d.) That oral examinations should be provided for 
what cannot well be tested by written work. 

(e.) That everything in the way of school exercises 
that a child should be put through, should have its place 
in the programme; for instance, physical drill, the 
readin" and pronunciation of foreign languages, read- 
ing and recitation in the English language, &c. N.B. 
—Many children allow themselves only with difficulty 
to be educated in anything in which they are not to 
be examined. 

(f.) That the programme should be made more 
suitable for girls’ schools, therefore— that Needlework 
of various kinds, the art of Music, vocal and instru- 
mental, should be included, and placed on a par as to 
marks, with such subjects as German and French. 

That Practical Cookery should be included, and 
receive marks equal to Natural Philosophy. 

That Drawing should embrace more of the branches 
that make it an art (designing, painting, &c.), and 
less of those that make it a science. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

1. That there should be six grades for pupils 
from the ages of twelve to eighteen, one year only 
allowed in each grade. 

6. The examiners to hold certificates from a 
training college for secondary teachers, and to have 
had some years’ experience in the teaching of the 
subjects in which they examine, and of pupils of 
about the age of the grade they examine. 

' 7. Oral examinations for subjects that cannot he 
tested well by written papers. 


(/.) The Mathematical papers are too difficult, con- 
sidering the age of the candidates. 

(<j.) The subjects set for English Composition seem 
exclusively intended for boys, and for more adult 
minds then a’-e to be met with among scholars under 
the age of seventeen. 

(h.) Parents are making the system of exhibitions 
a new branch of commerce. They try to “ make 
money ” by their children. This atmosphere of money- 
making is killing the spirit of true education. 

(i.) Religious knowledge is excluded, and this ex- 
clusion may lessen greatly its importance in the eyes 
of the young, and may tend to their considering reli- 
gion as something apart from, instead of being the 
very heart and essence of, their everyday life. 

(/.) The History course is too narrow. Taking the 
history of one country only during a child’s education 
narrows the child's mental outlook, and puts events in 
wrong perspective and out of proportion. The know- 
ledge of the facts of Roman and Grecian History is 
no vital part of the knowledge of the Latin and Greek 
languages. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

(a.) Schools to be inspected. The money now 
given for exhibitions to be given in future on the 
results of inspectiori. 

(b.) If exhibitions be retained, that they should go 
to the school, the reward to the pupil being a claim 
to be educated at that school, for the next school year, 
free of school-fees. (Where, as in a boarding school, 
the pension is a larger amount than the exhibition, 
the pupil should make up the balance). In Senior 
Grade, half the exhibition to go to the pupil. The 
exhibitions might be increased in number, but held 
for one year only. 


PART IT., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

11. That there should be no limit of age for pass; 
i limit for honours, prizes, exhibitions, &c. 

25. Second paragraph, dealing with maximum totals 
af marks to be limited. Proposed that the limitation of 
study should take the form of obligation to one 
branch of each of ’the groups that lay the foundation 
of a liberal education, such as may perhaps be sug- 
gested by the following table of groups : 

A. English Language and Literature, 

B. Foreign Languages (Ancient and Modern). 

C. Abstract Science. 

D. Natural Science. 

E. Fact Knowledge. (Geography, History, 

Domestic Economy, &c.) 

F. Art (Music, Needlework, Drawing, &c., &c.) 

N.B. —A second branch or a third to be permitted 

in any group or groups once the essential of a pass m 
one from each of the six groups be secured. 

This is asked in the interest of a pupils all-r°» 
development. The early specialisation that n. ■ 
hitherto been practically allowed has led to a one-s 
growth, and has militated against the student s career 
later. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25.— See Part II., Section II. 

PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rule 33 to be omitted. 
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PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

Completely separate Grades to be formed for pupils 
from the age of 15 upwards, to be alternatives with the 
ordinary grades for corresponding ages, and to embrace 
all the subjects that prepare for the Civil Service, and 
nothing else besides. 

The Commercial courses hitherto allowed by the In- 
termediate, to be dropped out. 


PART II., Sect VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

The results to be made known to schools by August 
15th, that they may have sufficient time to arrange 
their classifications for the following scholastic year 
which generally begins in the first week of September’ 
That there should be a fixed date, entered in the 
programme, for the issuing of the certificates. With- 
out this certainty schools are often inconvenienced 
regarding their distribution of prizes. The earlier in 
autumn this distribution takes place the better for 
the school ; pupils rarely settle down to the reality of 
their next year’s work until the preceding year has 
been, so to say, finished off. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Exhibitions have been already treated of. 

Instead of these prizes, medals, minor prizes &c 
the following is suggested : — 

A gold medal to the best boy and to the best <nrl 
in each grade, that is, to those who have obtained the 
highest aggregate. 

A silver medal to the second best. 

A book prize, value £1, to the third best. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 
Rules 51-53. 

See Part II., Section VIII. 


What is required in the grammar of the different Hackott. Sister 
languages is not clearly defined. Mar y J- B. 

Wherever Euclid is taken for the first time as an 
examination subject, the portion to be the text only 
of Book I., then, in going up through the grades, the 
addition to be one book, text only, and Riders on the 
books of the preceding grades. 

Wherever Arithmetic is taken for the first time as 
an examination subject, the course to end with simple 
proportion, inclusive. 

ra- n ^ le examinil *'i° 11 papers, the questions set often 
differ widely from what could be understood from the 
programme. Difference is not made between the 
essential knowledge in a subject, and the extra know- 
ledge that might be done without. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Same remarks as for Preparatory Grade. 

Botany and Theory of Music to be for boys as well 
as for girls. 

Examination papers to be suited to the age of the 
candidates, and the questions to deal more with the 
essentials of knowledge. (This has been already noted 
but it bears repetition). 

Unseens ” to be omitted in the Preparatory and 
J unior Grades. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Same remarks as for preceding grades. I 

The History course up to Middle Grade, inclu- 
sive, to be the General History of the World, be<nn- 
mng with the dawn of history and ending withinten 
years of the date of examinations. 

A history of general literature to be included 
treated principally as a series of biographies. Like- 
wise, the biography of all other men and women who 
are celebrated in Science, Art, &c., &c. 

Logic to be a subject in Middle Grade. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63 

See Part II., Section VIII. 

PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Exhibitions to be held for one year only. 

PART ir., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

year 1 ® Claim forms to be issued b y August 15th each 
PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

^fary Science introduced, and other subjects 


Copy-writing to be a subject in this grade. 

winff' 1 ! I ? is i°U and Geography not to be included 
>cn English Language. 

P ®'; eek Roman History to be omitted from 
week and Latin course. 

GenerM History to be taken instead of History of 
"'gland and Ireland. 

AH the courses are too long. 


JrAKT 111. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

Same remarks as in preceding grades. 

Logic to be a subject in this grade. 

The History of Senior Grade to be that of England 

and Ireland, with choice thus : 

(a.) Outline of the whole. 

(b.) Special period in detail. 

(c.) Constitutional History. 

N.B.— In all the grades, all the subjects of the 
same group to get equal marks, such as all the forei<m 
languages, all the branches of Mathematics, die. * 


General Suggestions. 

That religious knowledge should be admitted as a 
subject in all the grades. 

It might be done in this way : — 

Any pupil presenting » certificate of having passed 
the examination prescribed br his own reliniofis de 
nomination to be considered as having paled that 
subject m the Intermediate. 

The religious knowledge classes for pupils of twelve 
and upwards to be made to correspond with those of 
the Intermediate. 

The religious knowledge examinations to be held 
on precisely the same lines as those of the Inter 
mediate. 
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Hamilton, Eov. 

Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Hamilton. Rev. A. B., 
M.A., LT..B. (R.U.I.): 
B.A. (Univ. Dub.) 

6reek a n d 
Latin to the 
Intermediate 
Education 
Board. 

Examiner in Latin, 1897 and 
1898. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

My opinion of the working of the Intermediate 
Act is highly favourable. In these days of com- 
petitive examinations it is important that boys and 
girls should early in their career be trained in the 
art of answering with rapidity and accuracy questions 
set on papers. Without such training they would 
labour under serious disadvantages at Civil Service 
and other examinations. 

Nor do I think that the charge of encouraging so- 
called '• cramming” can be fairly urged against the 
system. Knowledge,, to be of any service, must be 
accurate, and accurate information is not attainable 
without that attention to details which is popularly 
entitled “ cramming.” The manner in which the 
passages set for “ Translation at Sight” are rendered 
by the best candidates is sufficient proof that they at 
any rate have not been “crammed,” but have 
received practical and valuable instruction. 

By bringing all the schools of Ireland into a healthy 
competition the Intermediate Board has done much 
to bring about uniformity in instruction and to 
establish a common standard. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I can only conceive of two other systems which 
could be adopted instead of the one pursued by the 
Intermediate Board. One would be worked by 
permanent inspectors instead of temporary examiners. 
These inspectors would, as is done in the National 
schools, examine the various schools viva voce. This 
system would render exhibitions out of the question, 
as the examinations could not be held simultaneously. 
It would interfere with the internal arrangements of 
the various schools, which would require to be 
subjected to rules and regulations, and would 
altogether complicate the system. Nor do I think 
that, regarded as a means for distributing Results 
Fees, it would be an improvement on the present 
system. I think the Board gets' better work from its 
examiners than it would if they were permanent 
officials. 

It would also be possible to continue the examina- 
tions as at present, hut to compel managers of schools 
to send in all their pupils. I have referred to this 
suggestion more fully under Rule 70. 


attigit igneas” [Odes III., 3, 10]. A great many 

answered thus : — | |. — | | - ' — ' ' — ' Now, 

if the candidates here meant to .say that the first 
syllable of enisus is common, tney were wrong, and 
deserved to lose marks. If, however, they intended 
to convey that the anacrusis in Alcaics may be short, 
they were right [see Odes I., 9, 1 ; II., 19, 22 J and 
deserved credit. A charitable examiner tries to 
believe the best, but all examiners are not charitable. 
In any case a question asked face to face would have 
settled the matter. 

It would be impossible and undesirable to subject 
ai.l the candidates to oral examinations. Such a test 
would only be of service in the case of candidates for 
exhibitions, &c. I have elsewhere suggested the 
establishment of two courses — an honour and a pass 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

For suggestion referring to Rule 24, see under 
Rule 70. (Part II., Section XII.) 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

So far as concerns the Senior Grade, I should 
suggest that Rules 38 and 39 be altered. At 
this stage it is time that students began to specialise. 
A boy who is, for example, reading with an eye to a 
Sizarship in Trinity College, ought, when approaching 
his eighteenth birthday, to be devoting himself almost 
exclusively to his chosen subject. A student with 
classical tastes has, when he passes the Junior and 
Middle Grades, learned quite as much Mathematics 
as will carry him creditably through all the 
“ Ordinary” examinations in Trinity College. To 
reach a high standard in one group of subjects is (I 
submit) far more profitable mental discipline than to 
attain to mediocrity in several. 

1 should, therefore, suggest the advisability of 
recognising three sets of courses in the Senior Grade : 
— (1) The present course, suitable for those who have 
as yet no strongly marked tastes ; (2) a literary 
course, consisting of English and, say, three other 
languages ; (3) a scientific course, consisting of 
English and a certain number of scientific subjects. 
The courses in 2 and 3 would be made longer, and 
the papers more difficult, for those selecting that par- 
ticular group, than for those who presented them- 
selves under 1. 

Course 2 might, if the Commissioners saw proper, 
be divided further into an ancient literature and a 
modern literature side. I should, however, make a 
certain amount of English compulsory whatever 
division were made and whatever course selected. 

Under such a system the Commissioners would 
probably assign a certain number of £50 prizes (pro- 
portionate to the number of successful students) to 
each group. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 7 . — '‘All the examinations shall be conducted in 
writing .” — It would certainly be much more satis- 
factory if there was some arrangement for holding 
oral examinations side by side with the written ones. 
For instance, this year candidates in the Senior 
Grade were required to scan the line “ Enisus arces 


PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

With regard to Rule 41 (a) I might respectfully 
ask why it should be necessary in order to pass the 
Commercial course in the Senior Grade that a 
student should have passed already in the J unior or 
Middle Grade Commercial! 

A boy may have been educated in England till h> s 
seventeenth birthday and then may come to an Ins 
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school, or, he may have taken the ordinary curse in 
his Junior Grade, and may, through indolence or 
misadventure, have failed to pass in the commercial 
side of the Middle Grade. Why should the former 
labour under a disability because his previous educa- 
tion was English 1 or the latter be deprived of any 
opportunity for redeeming his failure 1 If it be said 
that familiarity with the subject matters examined in 
in the J unior and Middle Grade is a necessary con- 
dition precedent Jo a boy’s deriving all the advan- 
tages to be drawn from the Senior Grade Commercial 
course, the answer seems simple. If the Com- 
missioners would include the Junior or Middle Grade 
course (or such part of them as they thought 
proper) in the Senior Grade Commercial course, the 
necessity for such a restriction as that contained in 
Rule 41 (a) would (I submit) disappear. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Buie 50 (1)— In view of the small number of girls 
who enter for Greek, the rule which restricts the 
classical medal to the best answerer in both 
languages, taken together, would seem to limit the 
competition very much. Would it be possible, at any 
rate among the girls, to hold out the prospect of a 
medal in Latin and one in Greek, awarding none in 
either language unless the answering was' not only 
relatively but absolutely of a high degree of merit 1 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Of the various charges which I have seen levelled 
at the Intermediate system in newspaper letters, ifcc., 
the only one which appears to me to have any 
justification in fact is the accusation that it 
encourages schoolmasters to neglect stupid boys and 
girls, concentrating their attention upon such pupils 
as have a good chance of winning Result Fees for the 
school. It is only human nature that this should be 
done; nor was such undue concentration of the 
teacher’s attention on the clever members of their 
class introduced by the Intermediate Act, however it 
may have been intensified by it. Teachers and pro- 
fessors will inevitably address their remarks to those 
students who will prove receptive. 

It seems to me, however, that it might be possible 
for the Intermediate Board to some extent to counter- 
act this tendency, and the sections of the Act which 
treat of Results Fees (Rules 70-78) appear the proper 
place to introduce the suggestions which I have now 
the honour to make. 

I would suggest that managers of schools be 
required, on or before the 15 th November, to send in 
a list of all the pupils eligible for examination in Pre- 
paratory or Junior Grade who are in attendance at 
their schools, and that they should be further required 
to submit to examination in their proper grades all 
the pupils whose names are so returned, except such 
as have left the school, or are incapacitated from 
attending by sickness or by some objection on the 
part of parents or guardians. This would mean that 
m the Junior and Preparatory Grades, the head 
master of an Intermediate School must practically 
submit to examination all his pupils, and no 
longer his picked ones as heretofore. Payment by 
results would then depend (as I understand that it 
does in the Board schools in England) upon the 
teacher passing a certain proportion (say three- 
fourths) of his pupils. Of course such a radical 
change would involve serious consequences. It would 
entail the prescribing of two courses in the Junior 
and Preparatory Grades. The present courses and 
the papers set upon them are too difficult, when once 
the examination has become compulsory on all pupils, 
■lliere would thus be a pass and an honour standard 
m each of the two grades ; the. courses might be the 
same, but the papers and the marking would be 


different. The Result Fees would, for the pass Hamilton, Her. 

standard, be reduced far below the present scale, and A - B -* M - A > LL - E - 

no Result Fees at all would be paid unlpss a certain 

proportion passed. Head masters would then send in 

all their brighter and more industrious pupils for the 

honour standard, induced by the higher Result Fees, 

and by the fact that on that course alone could 

exhibitions be won. The more backward pupils who, 

as things are at present, either do not compete at all, 

or else send in those miserable papers which are so 

frequent in the Junior Grade, would under such a 

system not be neglected. The Result Fees won by 

them, while individually small, would be large in the 

aggregate, and the teacher would be encouraged, and 

even coerced, to devote time and pains to that portion 

of the class which at present only serves as a butt for 

his jokes and a contributor of school fees. 

Such is a brief and incomplete outline of the change 
by which I would strive to render the benefits of the 
Intermediate Act more accessible to backward pupils 
than they have been hither! o. As such provisions 
are meant to protect the weak, it is not advisable 
that their operation should be extended beyond the 
Junior Grade. Hopelessly inferior boys and girls, 
when they attain the age of sixteen years, should 
devote themselves to immediate preparation for some 
humble practical pursuit. 


Name of 
Signatory. 


Description. Educational Experience. 


| In charge of Schools twenty - 


Hampson, Mrs. 


I 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The manager of this school is satisfied with the 
Board’s present system. 


Name of 
Signatory. 


Description. Educational Experience. 


Harbison, M„ 


Head Master, 

Intermediate i 
School. 


Principal Teacher of 
school since 16th Novon 
ber, 1816. I was Hea 
Master of Newtownart 
Model School, 1862-188 
and of Belfast Mod( 
School, 1881-1895. I hav 
taught a small Interme 
diate School here for tv- 
years. Although employe- 
under the National Boarc 
and consequently not eli 
gible to receive Result 
Fees from Intermediat 
Board, I have prepare! 
pupils for this Departmen 
since its commencemenl 
My pupils have been ver 
— iceessful, often obtaininj 
xhibitions. Medals, am 

of my pupils passed— 25 ii 
Junior Grade and 8 ii 
Middle Grade. I therefan 
feel myself qualified ti 
speak of the course pur- 
sued by your Board. 


Harbison, M. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

On the whole I consider that the operation of the 
system of Intermediate Education, established in 
1878, has been a great educational boon to the 
Y 2 
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Harbison, M. 


country. It has compelled the teachers of Inter- 
mediate schools to work more diligently and sys- 
tematically than ever they did before. It has brought 
clever lads to the front, and. has supplied to the 
various professions and the public service better 
educated candidates than could be found before its 
initiation. Many talented lads have been helped by 
the exhibitions to enter upon a course of University 
education which would, but for this aid, have been 
unattainable. Many struggling Intermediate schools 
have been greatly helped and stimulated by the 
Results Fees, and many new schools have been started 
where, but for this aid, the youth of the district 
would have been deprived of higher education. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I think that the teachers of secondary schools 
require training quite as much as the teachers of 
primary schools. It does not at all follow that a 
person who has knowledge enough to pass an exami- 
nation is thereby qualified to impart that knowledge 
to others. I consider that all Intermediate schools 
should be inspected. The Inspector should examine 
the school premises, and report on their suitability. 
Ventilation, cleanliness, offices, and playgi-ounds should 
be carefully looked after. The methods of teaching 
should be observed, and a serious effort should be 
made to discountenance and eliminate “ cramming,” 
which is prevalent in many quarters. I do not suggest 
that the system of payment by Results Fees should 
be discontinued, but T consider that a portion of the 
school income should be paid on the report of tlxo 
inspector. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

I consider the papers set in Arithmetic and Algebra 
too difficult for boys and girls under fourteen years. 
The custom of proposing arithmetical puzzles seems 
to be extending in all public examinations. It seems 
to be forgotten that Arithmetic is a very practical 
subject, and that the main point to be kept in view 
is, that pupils should be prepared to make the calcu- 
lations that are necessary in the actual business of 
life accux-ately, and with sufficient despatch. Problems, 
which could be mox’e easily solved by algebraic methods, 
should never be set in the Arithmetic paper. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

The papers set in Arithmetic and Algebra for some 
years past have been much too difficult. The Arith- 
metic paper is largely composed of puzzles, axxd has 
little relation to the practical business of life. Many 
of the problems should be removed to the Algebra 
paper. In the early yeai’s of the Intermediate exami- 
nation the Arithmetic papers were very suitable. The 
papers set to the Preparatory Grade iix this subject 
are now much more difficult than the Junior Grade 
papers were at first. 

I fail to see why Natural Sciexxce obtains xxo place 
in your examinations. I think boys should be ex- 
amined in Botany as well as girls, and that Biology, 
Geology, and Physiography should be added to the 
curriculum of both boys and girls in the Junior, Middle, 
and Senior Grades. Thei'e seems to be too great a 
preponderance of marks given to the literary subjects. 


Name o£ 
Signatory. 

Desci'iption. 

Educational Experience. 

Harrison, W. Jerome, 

Examiner in 
Domestic Eco- 
nomy to the 
Intermediate 

As Pupil Teacher, Student 
in Training, and Head 
Master for forty years 
under the Education De- 
partment ; as Science 
Master, Organiser, and 
Director for twenty-eight 
years under the Science 
and Art Department ; Chief 
Science Demonstrator and 
Director for the Birming- 
ham School Board since 
1880. (For other details 
see “Who’s Who?" for 
1898.) 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

As an examiner to the Board on several occasioxxs, 
I desire to express here my sincere admiration of 
the work of the Assistant Commissioners and of the 
staff under their direction. 

I have had long experience as an examiner, but 
my work in that direction has never been made so 
clear, direct, and free from error as under the 
very practical methods adopted by the Board. 
It is difficult to conceive how matters (as far as 
relates to the setting and the examining of the 
papers) could be made fairer, better, or plainer, as 
between the students, the Board, and the examiners, 
than they ax'e at present. 

As to the general principle of “payment by 
results,” I am a firm believer in it, when it is 
px'operly administei’ed. As far as my limited 
knowledge permits me to say I consider that the 
“Intermediate Education (Ireland) Act of 1878 ” is 
one of the greatest boons which could be offered to 
any country. Details can doubtless be from time to 
time improved, but I am sux-e that a great axxd 
splendid work is being done. 

PART II., Sect I. 

Rules 1-9. 

5. — See remarks on Part III., (1) and (2). 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

1 would strongly urge that Elementary Science be 
introduced as an additional subject, with an allowance 
of (say) 500 marks. 

The subject should be treated as an introduction to 
Science generally, and might be somewhat on the 
lines of the new subject, “ Section L, Physiography,” 
of the Science and Art Department. I should be 
pleased to draw up (for preliminary consideration) the 
syllabus of such a subject. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Remembering the special importance to girls of 
Domestic Economy, I think that this subject should 
be placed On a level with Music ( i.e ., its marks 
increased to 500.) 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

The number of marks for Domestic Economy 
should be increased to 500. 
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Description. I Educational Experience. 


f'r'se" F ' G,S " P Ch fe,*,®? Eigh ^ ee ? y°ars' experience 
F.C.S., r.R.S.E. Ghemistry, ns Professor in the Eoval 

Ro> al College College of Science ; twenty- 
o t be: ene e, four years as Examiner to 
Dublin. the College of Preceptors ; 

eight years' experience as 
Demonstrator and Lecturer 
m King s College, London ; 
seven years Examiner to 
the Department of Science 
an< * Science Schools 
and Classes in the United 
Kingdom ; Examiner to 
| the University of Wales; 

I occasional Examiner to the 
Iloyal University. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The practical result of the Intermediate Education 
Act, as judged by my experience with young men 
who enter the Royal College of Science, is to turn 
out pupils from the schools with a too exclusively 
literary education. They are largely deficient in 
mathematical knowledge and in the use of drawing 
instruments. A large proportion appear to be ii° 
capable of taking notes at lectures even of an elemen- 
tary character, delivered in the simplest language. 
This condition may easily arise if their training°is 
largely an exercise of the memory, and not sufficiently 
of the reasoning powers. It is difficult to get them 
to make observations and correctly written records of 
their own simple experiments. Instead of consis- 
tently studying throughout the session, they seem to 
trust too much to a few weeks’ laborious reading prior 
to the annual examinations. After one year at col- 
lege,, the majority greatly improve in their method of 
studying, and of those who pass the first sessional 
examination nearly all are subsequently successful. 
From this it would appear that the}' are not wan tin" 
in industry or ability. 


PART II., Sect. IL 

Rules 10-19. 

1 2. — The limit of age appears rather high, since a 
youth of about nineteen may be entered for examina- 
tion. At the age of seventeen either a collegiate or 
commercial career should commence with a nupil of 
. average attainments. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

36.— It might be advantageous if the following sub- 
jects were made obligatory for passing in the Prepara- 
tory Grade, namely : English, Latin, and two out of 
the three subjects in C group, which includes Euclid, 
Arithmetic, and Algebra. Other subjects might be 
optional. 

38. — A similar alteration might be made in this 
rale. In both grades Handwriting and Geography 
should be taken into account. Marks should be 
awarded tor good writing. At present they are simply 
liable to be deducted for bad or illegible writing. 
Particular attention should be paid to Phvsical Geo- 
graphy. 

PART ill. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

The marks awarded to Greek, Latin, and English 
are high compared with those for Arithmetic, Euclid, 
and Algebra. This remark, however, must be taken 
in conjunction with the observations already made on 
Rule 36, also Rule 1. It applies also to the Junior, 
Middle, and Senior Grades. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

The foregoing suggestions have been made from a 
desire to see the examinations fewer in number and 
less severe in character, but at the same time with a 
more generally educational value. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

A more strictly defined examination in general 
education might be suggested. There are no require- 
ments as regards Handwriting or Geography*, except 
to the extent that candidates may be examined on the 
Geography naturally arising out of the text of the 
prescribed authors in Latin, Greek, and English. 
This, it may be remarked, may not be Geography” but 
only topography. 

It v/ould be beneficial if more encouragement wei'e 
given to the study of Experimental Science, and if 
the examinations in subjects under this head were 
made practical. There is no insuperable difficulty in 
this, since such a course has been pursued by the 
Department of Science and Art, the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations Boards, and latterly by 
tlie College of Preceptors. 

At a meeting in London of Fellows of the Royal 
lHc'— W * 10 are a ovei ' nors of public schools, held in 
189 (, it was resolved that some branch of Experi- 
mental Science was a necessary element in a general 
education. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

1 — The number of examinations might with advan- 
ce be reduced to two, that is to say, a Preparatory, 
0r Junior Grade, and a Middle, or Senior — in other 
"'oi'ds, a leaving examination. 


In this respect the teaching of Science should re- 
ceive greater encouragement, but the range of subjects 
should be limited to those in the programme for the 
J unior and Middle Grades. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that in- 
struction in Experimental Science requires masters 
specially trained for such teaching, special appliances, 
and even separate class-rooms and laboratories. It is 
therefore, an expensive subject, and may require 
grants in aid of the necessary outlay. The last 
twenty-five years have demonstrated the advantages 
of science teaching both in public and private schools 
in England, where it has been made a branch of 
general education. Science teaching in schools should 
not be technical, nor need it be so advanced as to 
trench upon the teaching provided by univeisity col- 
leges, medical schools, schools of pharmacy, or insti- 
tutions for technical instruction. 

A scheme of Intermediate education, such as is 
sketched below, is what may be considered a suitable 
preparation for almost any subsequent career.' 

A. Junior Grade. Age , 14 or 15 Obligatory 

Subjects. — English, Latin (or Greek), Good Hand- 
writing, Arithmetic, Mathematics (i.e., Euclid and 
Algebra as in the Junior Grade programme), Geo- 
graphy, Experimental Science (i.e., Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry as in the Junior Grade programme). 

A. Senior Grade. Age, 17. — Obligatory Subjects . — 
English, Latin, and one of the following languages : 
Greek, French, or German ; Handwriting, Arith- 
metic, Geography, Mathematics (i.e., Euclid and Al- 
gebra as in the Senior Grade programme), Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry (as in the Middle Grade 
programme). 

Other subjects, such as Trigonometry, Drawin" 
and Modern Languages, &c., optional. 


Hartley, W. N„ 
F.R.S, F.c.s., 
F.R.S.E.I 
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Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Harvey, Bev. B, , M.A., 

Head Master, 
School, Cork. 

Ten years Head Master of 
Cork Grammar School. 

Greenslroet, Bev. C. W., 
B a., Cantab. 

Assistant Has- 
ter Cork 
Grammar 
School. 

Eight years Assistant Mas- 
ter in English Schools. 
Two years and six months 
in Cork Grammar School. 

Burd, Bev. A.A..M.A., 
T. C. Dublin. 

do., 

Assistant in Cork Grammar 
School. For sixteen years. 
Head Masier of Midleton 
College, county Cork. 

Taylor, George, B.A. 
B.U.I. 

do., 

Thirteen years’ experience 
in Irish schools, Senior 
Mathematical Master in 
Cork Gr ammar School for 

Maceamara, L. H., B.A., 

do., 

Six years’ experience as 
Assisi ant Master in English 
schools. Two years Assis- 
tant in Cork Grammar 
School. 

Wood, B., B.A., T.C.D., . 

do.. 

Nine years' experience, Cork 
Grammar School. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

(a.) The grants have been useful and necessary to 
secure the increase of staff. 

(b.) The general programme secures some approach 
to uniformity throughout the country, and prevents 
the indulgence of “ fads.” 

(c.) The competition enables masters to compare, at 
least roughly, their own work with the work of others, 
and urges them to improve their methods. 

(d.) The competition also stimulates teachers to 
greater industry. 

(e.) As so many openings in life are now entirely 
dependent on success in the Examination Hall, the 
“ Intermediate ” system provides a good training 
preparatory to examinations for the public services, 
&c. : — but, 

(a.) The purely examining system is at best only a 
rough method of securing good work. 

(6.) Its faults are due chiefly to incapable and in- 
experienced examiners. The specialist usually 
requires too much, foi'getting that a boy must 
necessarily learn many subjects of which the examiner 
himself may be ignorant. 

(c.) With a weak teacher the system may lead to 
“ cramming,” but merely as a matter of immediate 
success, “ cramming ” does not repay the teacher’s 
efforts. The successful candidates have in nearly 
every case, necessarily, been well taught. 

(d.) Some teachers speak of cases of over-strain, 
but I have never met such a case, and scarcely believe 
it exists. The facts that this school had 5 exhibi- 
- tioners this year, and that all were the sons of medical 
practitioners, speak for themselves. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

(a.) Over-age pupils should be allowed to enter for 
every grade, and there should be no limit to the 
over-age, but full fees should be paid only on those 
within the proper limits, and should be reduced for a 
boy one year over age, further reduced for a boy two 
years over age, and so on. 

(6.) There should be no minimum limit of age. 

(c.) The grades would be better — Preparatory under 


14 years; Junior under 15 years; Middle under 16, 
Senior under 17 years, and the programme should be 
reduced to correspond with the reduced age. 

(d.) It is an exceedingly bad policy to allow a pupil 
only one chance in the lowest grade, as in the Pre- 
paratory Grade at present. 

( e .) As we suffer from the evil of preparing for too 
many different examinations, efforts should be made 
to urge the Universities, the Queen’s Colleges and the 
College of Surgeons, to accept as a matriculated 
student any student who has passed an Intermediate 
examination corresponding to the present Middle 
Grade, provided such student obtains the percentage 
of marks the University requires, and passes in such 
subjects as the University requires, and pays in his 
College fees. 

(/.) If ( e ) is impossible, the highest grade should 
always be appointed to read such a whole group of 
Latin authors, and Greek authors as will enable the 
Intermediate pupils to enter Trinity College without 
any further preparation. Schools have found incal 
culable benefit as a result of bringing the programmes 
of the Royal University and the Intermediate Board 
into greater harmony. 

(g.) The marks should not be published in the 
Results pamphlet, but should be furnished privately 
to the managers of schools. This would reduce the 
severity of the competition. 

'(A.) Exhibitions should not be. paid in money, but 
in school and college fees. 

(A.) Inspectors might conceivably do more harm 
than good. Men who are indefatigable and self- 
denying as teachers might receive less commendation 
than teachers of more showy but less sterling 
qualities. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

1 2. The Senior Grade age limit is too high . Generally 
speaking, boys should be at University work at that 
age. I suggest ; — 

Preparatory from no limit to 14 years. 

Junior „ ,, to 15 „ 

Middle „ ,, to 16 „ 

Senior, „ „ to 17 „ 

13. It is imperative that when pupils leave school 
they should carry away a certificate of proficiency as 
far as their training has gone. If a boy of 18 leaves 
school, and is only able to pass, say the Preparatory 
Grade, he should have a public certificate to say that 
he can pass that grade. Therefore maximum ages 
should be abolished. 

15, 16, 17, 18, 19. Pupils having passed in one 
grade should be allowed to be examined again in that 
grade as often as they wish, so as to secure, where 
necessary, greater and greater proficiency in any special 
branches of knowledge. But, after passing the first 
time, they should be ineligible for prizes, and also 
should not earn Result Fees. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

28. The “May” declaration might be abolished, 
substituting a declaration at the end of the “February 
form. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

41 (a.) To pass in the Senior Grade Commercial 
course, it should not be required that the pupil have 
passed a previous Commercial examination. Changed 
circumstances of life may conceivably necessitate a 
complete change in the course of a boy’s studies. 
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PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

42. Lists and marks should be sent to each school 
separately and privately. This, by reducing too 
obvious comparisons, would reduce some of the 
keenness of the competition. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

45. Exhibitions should be paid in school or college 
fees. 

50. A special prize should be given to any candi- 
date who is first in his grade in any subject. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

52. The prizes in the Preparatory Grade should 
not be all of one value. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

See note in Junior Grade. 

The marks for unseens might be increased with 
advantage. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

See note on Junior Grade. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

Thus far in its working the Intermediate Scheme 
has been singularly free from “ red-tapeism. ” I would 
urge that this principle be continued.. Anything 
approaching the South Kensington system would 
reduce the head-master simply to a clerk, and would 
leave him no time or energy for teaching or for general 
management. As far as possible the greatest liberty 
should be left in the head-master’s hands, and it would 
be well to leave him as much power of initiative as 
possible. 


Harvey, Rev. 
others. 


PART II. Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

(a.) If a pupil is not on the November list, but has 
been at least, say, four months in the school, he 
should be able to earn Result Fees, but at a reduced 
rate. Thus a school receiving new pupils after the 
Christmas vacation would have claim to at least some 
payment for its work. In this school, this year, one 
of our best candidates made more than the necessary 
hundred attendances, earned a good prize for himself, 
but did not earn a penny for the school because lie 
entered a little too late. 

73. (b). If a boy has beeuat school within the whole 
of the prescribed period, but has not attended a 
hundred times, he should, if he passes the examination, 
earn Result Fees, but at a reduced rate. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Haugh, J. J., B.A., 

Member Assoc. 
Inter. and 
University 1 
Teachers. 

Twenty years n Lecturer on 
Mathematics in University 
College, Blackrock,and the 
same period as Assistant 
Master in the Intermediate 
Department of the College 
in both of which institu- 
tions I am still engaged. 
I have also been Centre 
Superintendent since the 
inception of the Interme- 
diate System. 



PART II., Sect. XIII. 

Rules 79-86. 

83. The fine of 10 per cent, is too severe. 

84. The fine of 25 per cent is far too severe. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Italian and Celtic are easier subjects in which to 
score marks than most of the other subjects. This 
frequently tempts teachers to neglect the more 
necessary subject. The marks in these subjects 
should be considerably reduced, or the papers made 
more difficult. Whatever favour may be shown 
should be in the direction of those subjects which 
are likely to benefit a boy’s work in life — higher 
marks should be given for such subjects. 

A greater number of easy sentences should be set 
'or composition and for translation at sight, so as 
to give little children more courage. 

The first part of the Arithmetic and Algebra 
Papers should be made easier, to find out what the 
pupils know, not what they do not know. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Celtic, Spanish, and Italian should be omitted or 
made harder. Boys should be obliged to go in for all 
ue Mathematical subjects except Book-keeping. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I consider the Intermediate system a success ; and 
I further consider that it will be a boon to the country 
when some alterations are made in the regulations 
and the programmes of the various grades. With 
suggestions as to alterations I shall deal further on. 

As far as the “ practical working ” is concerned all 
seem (considering the spread of “ centres ” and the 
annual increase in the number of candidates) to be 
of opinion that Intermediate education has made a 
great and necessai-y headway in this country. 

Then, again, I may mention under the head 
“ practical working ” that from an experience since 
the inception of the Intermediate system, the 
officials at 1, Hume-street, from the highest to the 
lowest, have done their duties capably and satisfac- 
torily. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I would suggest that there should be more control 
over the examiners, and that men who do not teach 
should not be appointed as examiners. I think that 
in order to be a capable examiner one should be 
practically in touch with educational matters day by 
day ; also that he should have some experience either 
as a teacher or a student of the working in an Inter- 
mediate college or school. Examiners who have had 
no such experience may be, and sometimes are 
responsible for setting questions that neither satisfy 
teachers nor students. J 
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Haugh, J. J.. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 1. — I would suggest the abolition of the 
Preparatory Grade. It leads (perhaps) to “ cram- 
ming” at an age too tender. At least there is an 
enticement and a tendency to “ cram ” at an early 
age. 

R u l e 2. — I think this Rule should be observed and 
continued. I mean that the examination should not 
be held in either July or August. The fagging heat 
of late June, July, or early August is not conducive 
to assisting the energies of students. 

Rule 5. — I would strike out Commercial Italian 
and Commercial Spanish from the programmes ; and 
I would suggest increasing the marks in Arithmetic 
and Book-keeping. • 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 15. — I would suggest that students be per- 
mitted in the Middle and Senior Grades to enter for 
examination a second time when they fail on a first 
attempt to secure an Exhibition or Prize. Also that 
a book prize, or a money prize not exceeding £3 should 
be awarded to the most deservin<#of those who pass 
on second trial. 

Rule 16. — Ditto. (In both these grades I would 
suggest the increase of one year in the maximum 
limit of age). 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25. — That the maximum of marks be reduced 
by 10 per cent., but that the total of marks in the 
Senior Grade Arithmetic and Algebra paper be 
increased to 1,200, and that this paper be divided 
into two parts (or else two different papers with the 
following marks assigned to each) : — 

Marks. 

Arithmetic, . . • 600 

Algebra, ..... 600 
Rule 29. — That “a mathematical instrument” 
should be more clearly defined in connection with the 
examination in Euclid. For instance, is a penny or a 
half-penny or a pencil to be considered as “ a mathe- 
matical instrument ” 1 Also that two-thirds of the 
marks assigned to Euclid should be allotted to “ Pro- 
positions.” 


PART II., Sect. IY. 

Rules 32-35. 

I would suggest that the Intermediate Board of 
Education should give some attention towards 
advancing the interests and prospects of the large 
section of students who attend the Commercial 
classes in most of the large schools and Colleges of 
Ireland. I would, therefore, recommend that there 
should be special exhibitions and prizes (with, of 
course, special examination papers) assigned to such a 
course ; also that all Commercial subjects (with 
two exceptions) of the present ordinary pro- 
gramme be transferred to this course. I would 
recommend that the subjects Commercial Italian 
and Commercial Spanish do not find a place in 
this Commercial programme, and that they be 
substituted by Mensuration and Agriculture ; or else 
Mensuration and Algebra. 

I believe that the introduction of Mensuration and 
Book-keeping into the programme of the Senior Grade 
would be most essential, allotting to them 500 marks 
each. These are useful for those, who enter the Civil 
Service. 


That special prizes should be given to students who 
obtain first places in Mathematical subjects ; I mean 
prizes similar to the present “ Composition Prizes ” 
awarded in the case of languages. 

I would suggest the appointment of lay examiners 
to hold oral examinations in all modern languages ; 
also that inspectors be appointed to visit schools and 
colleges in order to observe whether their systems of 
teaching are of the proper kind — i.e., whether of the 
“ cramming ” nature or otherwise. Of course I must 
mention that capable gentlemen or ladies (as the case 
may require), e.g., teachers who are graduates of some 
university, should be appointed in every instance. 
I think they should be given a card of introduction 
by the Intermediate Commissioners to enter any 
Intermediate class-room in Ireland so as to enable 
them to make a satisfactory report as to the details of 
the working of the class, the efficiency of its teacher, 
and the proficiency of its students. Personally, I 
should like a visit from such an inspector. 

If this Intermediate system is to be made perfect, 
it can only be done so by a careful supervision of 
examiners, teachers, and students ; but most parti- 
cularly of the examiners who are not in touch with 
teaching. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Hayden, Mary T., M.A., 

Junior Fellow 
of the Eoyal 
University of 
Ireland. • 

Over l en years' experience in 
leaching classes and single 
pupils at the Alexandra 
College, Dublin ; Eccles- 
street Convent School ; and 
St. Mary's University Col- 
lege. Three years’ ex- 
perience as Examiner in 
English and History at the 
Eoyal University exami- 
nations. Previously, one 
year’s experience as Assis- 
tant Examiner in French 
(E. University). 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I consider that in many respects the effects of the 
Intermediate education system has been most 
beneficial. It has increased activity in the schools, 
giving the pupils themselves increased interest in their 
studies, and furnished parents with a test whereby 
they may judge of their children’s progress. 

I consider, however, that the system has many 
grave faults, amongst which I might mention the 
following : — 

I. It tends to cause children, and especially such 
as are talented and eager to succeed at the examina- 
tions, to be over- worked or allowed to over-work 
themselves, in a manner most detrimental to their 
health, as well as to their real mental development. 

In boarding schools, hours of recreation are often 
far too short, whilst, at day schools, such an amount 
of “ home-work” is frequently given to the pupils, that 
those who conscientiously prepare it have scarcely 
any time left for play or exercise. 

II. Teachers are tempted to pay insufficient 
attention to dull or backward pupils who are not likely 
to “pass.” 

III. “ Cramming,” preparation of works in foreign 
languages by the use of keys,” and mere memory 
work, is frequently encouraged ; so that the pupil s 
memory becomes over-loaded, often with mere half- 
understood words, whilst the cultivation of other 
faculties of his mind is more or less neglected. 

IV. A spirit of hurry is introduced, and no leisure 
is afforded the teacher to make the subject interesting 
to his pupils. 
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V. The teaching of Modem Languages, when such 
teaching is to be tested by mere written examinations, 
naturally tends to be most unsatisfactory. Very little 
attempt is often made to teach the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the languages ; so that a pupil may have 
obtained “honours” in French or German, and be 
quite unable even to understand a simple phrase in 
bis own language, as uttered by a Frenchman or a 
German, much less to speak these languages himself 
so as to be understood. 

VI. Under the present system, no provision can be 
made for the practical teaching of Science, 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Gonerally. 

I should suggest the following changes in the 
existing system : — 

T. The abolition of the Preparatory Grade. 
Children under fourteen I consider too young to be 
exposed to the strain of severe competition. 

II. The introduction of some scheme for making 
the examination in Science subjects partly practical. 

III. The limiting of the number of subjects 
— especially Modern Languages — which a student is 
allowed to take. 

IV. The making of one of the subjects under c 
(Euclid, Arithmetic, Algebra, Trigonometry, or 
Arithmetic) compulsory for girls as well as for boys. 

V. The giving of a special prize in every subject to 
the student obtaining the highest marks in that 
subject. 

V. The introduction of a system of inspection ; part 
of the endowment of schools to be given on the 
results of inspection. The inspectors should be 
Graduates of a U niversity, have a certain number of 
years’ practical experience of school teaching, and 
pass a special examination in the theory and practice 
of education. 


PART II., Sect. I. 


Rule 1. — I should suggest (as before mentioned) 
the abolition of the Preparatory Grade. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rules 38 and 39. — I consider that one subject from 
group c, Rule 38, should be obligatory for girds, as 
well as for boys. 

I consider that one Physical Science subject should 
he obligatory for a pass in the Junior and Middle 
Grades, both for girls and for boys. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 50. — Special prizes — money prizes or medals 
—might be awarded in each subject to the boy and 
girl who have obtained highest marks in such 
subject, in their respective grades. The value of these 
prizes might vary according to the importance of each 
subject (i.e., the total number of marks assigned to it 
in the examination.) 

PART HI. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(«•) I consider that boys should be allowed to pre- 
sent themselves for examination in Botany and the 
fheory of Music. 

(&•) Outlines of History of England and Ireland to 
1399 might be substituted for present course. The 
questions would then, of course, be of a much easier 
character 


PART III. (3). Hayden, M 

_ Mary. ir.A 

Programme. Middle Grade. — - 

(a.) I consider that boys should be allowed to pre- 
sent themselves for examination in Botany and the 
Theory of Music. 

(6.) The courses in English Literature in this and 
the Senior Grade might with advantage be changed. 

At present they seem to me rather mixed. Shake- 
speare, Milton, and the Restoration Age might form 
one course, and Pope, the Essayists, Eighteenth 
Century Prose Writers, and early Romantic Poets 
another. 


PART IIT. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(a.) I have already remarked [(Part HI. ^3)] on 
the English Literature course. 

(b.) T would suggest that (in all the grades) Celtic 
should receive the same number of marks as French 
and German. 

(c.) I consider that boys should be allowed to pre- 
sent themselves for examination in Botany and the 
Theory of Music. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

1. A larger number of marks might, in each grade, 
be given for translation at sight from Ancient or 
Modern Languages. This cannot be taught by 
“ cramming,” or learning “ keys” by heart. 

2. In English Literature, such questions, as test 
memory only should be excluded, or only very 
famous passages in plays, etc., should be asked to be 
quoted. The system of questioning which makes 
pupils learn the whole of long poems by heart is, in 
many ways, a bad one. 

3. In Geography, questions as to latitude and 
longitude of places, long lists of rivers, capes, etc., 
should not be asked. 

4. In History, only really important dates should 
be asked. 

5. At examinations in Botany, candidates might 
be supplied with specimens of plants (as is done at 
the South Kensington examinations), which they 
might be required to classify and describe. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Healy, Most Rev. Dr., 

1 Bishop of Clon- 
i fort. 

Professor of Classics for 
some three years ; Ex- 
aminer under the Inter- 
[ mediate Board in Latin for 
some three or four years ; 
Professor in Maynooth 
College for several years, 
and as such a helper in 
conducting the entrance 
examinations. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

On the whole I think the system has worked re- 
markably well. 

But experience has shown that the system would 
be improved by some changes, especially in the method 
of examination. 

I. — The present system, being exclusively a system 
of written examination, provides no means of ascer- 
taining how far the student can decently read either 
Z 
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Healy, Most the classical or modern languages. - This is a grave 

Bev. defect, and brings the whole system into disrepute. 

The only effectual remedy appears to be the establish- 
ment of some system for oral examination by in- 
spectors in the schools, which would disqualify for the 
written examination students unable to read fairly the 
languages in which they were to be examined ; and 
which also would provide some result payments for the 
schools in which the reading and pronunciation of the 
languages were carefully attended to. This rule ought 
to apply to the reading of English as well as of other 
languages. 

If. — In Greek and Latin several questions should 
be set in prosody' at the written examinations ; and a 
high value in marks should be assigned to the correct 
answering of these questions in order to encourage the 
students to study carefully the prosody of the classical 
languages. 

III. — As Composition many language is the best test 
of the knowledge of that language, and moreover 
cannot be acquired by mere ‘ grinding,’ I think that 
even a higher value should be assigned, than is doue 
at present, to the subject of Composition in all 
languages, both ancient and modern. 

IV. — As a thorough study of the classical languages 
and literature has been always recognised by the 
most eminent authorities as the true basis of literary 
culture, I hope nothing will be done to diminish the 
relative importance attached to the study of these 
languages in the curriculum of the Intermediate 
Education Board. 

V. — An official inspection of the Intei'mediate Edu- 
cation Schools would I think prove also desirable from 
other points of view, especially in regard to their 
general efficiency and educational equipment. 


Healy, Bev. I», 
others. 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Healy, Bev. L., C .S. SP. 

President 
Blackroek Col- 
lege. 

One year of teaching in 
Blackroek College prior 
to the Intermediate sys- 
tem. Four years’ study in 
France. Sixteen years 
teaching in Boekwell, 
Ratlimines, and Black- 

Brennan. Bev. N J.' 

President, 
Koekwell Col- 
lege, Cashel. 

Four years teaching in 
Blackroek College tefore 
the Intermediate started. 
Four years’ study after- 
wards in France. Eighteen 
years’ teaching under the 
Intermediate in Blackroek 
and Boekwell Colleges. 

Fogarty, Bev. T. J., 

President, St. 
Mary’s Col- 
lege, Bath- 

Professor of English, 
Classics, and French, in 
t lie various grades at Rock- 
well College from 18S2 to 
1887. Dean of Studies. 
Rockwell College, from 
1886 to 1887. President, St. 
Mary's College, Bathmines 
(professing at the same 
time), from 1890 to 1898. 
Four years' study in France 
from 1878 to 1882. 


PART T. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The most reliable test of the working of the Inter- 
mediate system is the progress or decay of Inter- 
mediate and higher education among the population 
generally, and, in particular, among the Roman 
Catholics, whose secondary schools were absolutely 
without endowment before 1879. Prior to the Act 
of 1878, superior instruction was rapidly declining. 
The Report issued by the Census Commissioners in 
1871, says : — “ 155 Intermediate schools at least must 
have become extinct between 1861 and 1871 ” ; and 


the Report adds that this fact “argues something 
worse than mere stagnation in that department of 
teaching.” 

Between 1871 and 1891, the number of students 
receiving superior instruction increased 39 per cent., 
though there was a decrease of 13 per cent, in the 
population. 

Within the same 20 years, the number of Catholic 
students receiving superior instruction increased 61 
per cent., though the Catholic population decreased 
14-5 per cent. 

The Census Report for 1891 adds ; “The number 
of pupils and students engaged in the higher studies 
shows a very satisfactory increase, notwithstanding the 
large diminution in the population.” 

As engaged in “higher studies” or “superior 
instruction,” the Commissioners reckon all whose 
education goes further than a mere “ primary ” or 
exclusively English education, from the pupil who is 
taught a single foreign language, to the student who 
is preparing for the highest University degree. 

The Reports of the Intermediate Board also furnish 
evidence that the system has aroused our Intermediate 
Schools, and rescued them from a state of “something 
worse than mere stagnation.” It was only in 1885 
that the Reports began to state the number of 
Inter-mediate Schools, to the managers of which Result 
Fees were paid. In that year the number was 244. 
In 1897 it had reached 367. The number of pupils 
examined under the system in 1885 was 5,181 in 
1898, it had risen to 9,073. 

These figures do not argue either unpopularity or 
failure; and are more reliable than the opinions, 
however formed, of some disappointed parents, or of 
some teachers who would prefer the system of 
“ stagnation.” 

Still the system has its imperfections. Its chief 
defect lies in its powerlessness to protect itself from 
being worked on vicious lines by teachers who may 
deliberately choose to abuse it. It has some defects 
too which might be remedied. But its advantages 
more than balance its defects. Our experience of the 
working of the system fails to convince us that in a 
school with a sufficient and efficient staff carrying on 
their work judiciously on well regulated lines, the 
education imparted under the system need be at all 
defective. The schools and the methods which were 
known to be eminently successful in pre-intermediate 
times have continued to be eminently successful under 
the Intermediate system. With all its faults, it is 
hard to conceive a system that could supplant it with 
profit. Remove any of its three constituent principles 
— -public examination, rewards to pupils, Results Fees 
to teachers — and the system will drift into one of 
partiality or “stagnation.” 

On the whole, the system has done what it was 
expected to do. When pleading for its establishment 
in 1878, Lord O’Hagan said “ The Bill commends 
itself to me as an honest effort to supply an un- 
questionable want in a just and judicious manner . • 

It is absolutely impartial in dispensing with an equal 
hand the public bounty amongst the subjects of the 
realm. It will encourage the enterprise of teachers, 
and supply some means for the increase and im- 
provement of scholastic establishments, without 
vexatious meddling in their internal administration. 
It will stimulate honorable ambition, and give 
humble merit, striving against adverse circumstances, 
opportunity of recognition and assistance to success. 


PART I. (2.) 

Alterations in System Generally. 

A separate Commercial course. 

One of the objections which is oftenest made against 
the Intermediate system is that, for the majority of 
students, it leads to no particular end. It ought to 
take up pupils who are quitting the Primary School 
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and convey to the University those among them 
who desire it. But to those students who consider 
the journey to a University Degree too long and 
expensive, the system ought to afford easy opportuni- 
ties not only of gaining the entrance to the pro- 
fessions (which it does well enough), but also of 
attaining to Commercial or Civil Service positions 
or of reaching some of the other countless avocations 
for which a solid secondary education is required 
To do this, we suggest that, along with the ordinary 
course, and coordinate with it, should be instituted a 
Commercial course. We are aware that a separate 
Commercial course was tried in 1891 and 1892 • but 
"■e submit that it was tried in a manner and under 
conditions that must of necessity have made its 
success impossible. 

The programme of this course should be so framed 
as to comprise the subjects in which competitors for 
the more popular minor Civil Service departments are 
examined ; and it should be a preparation for second 
division clerkships. 

When the Intermediate Act was passing through 
Parliament in 1878, Lord O’Hagan was able to say 
that, “since 1871 there were 1,918 places in the 
Excise and Customs disposed of by public competition 
lor these places there were 11,371 candidates: 11 
per cent, of these were Scotch, 46 per cent. English 
43 per cent. Irish. Scotch competitors won 6 per 
cent, of the places, English 38, and Irish 56. Of 
every 100 Scotch candidates 9 passed; of every 100 
English 14 passed ; of every 100 Irish 22 passed.” 
An examination of the lists of the candidates for 
these two posts who succeeded and who failed in 
recent years would seem to show that the English 
and Scotch competitors have more reason to bless 
the Intermediate system than the Irish competitors 
have. 
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the teaching of languages. If these methods are ] 
round to be faulty to any considerable extent, the c 
Board might then seek powers to punish and correct 
defective methods, and to reward good ones. The 
visits of these officers, even though their reports, 
would not affect the results of the written examin- 
ations, could not fail to have a beneficial effect on the 
teaching of languages. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 13. — The overage margin should be two years. 
Results Fees for the second year to be 25 per cent 
ot the fees paid for students of the prescribed age. 

Rule 16.— We would assimilate this rule to Rule 
1 / , and make it read :— No student shall be eligible 
tor examination in the Middle Grade who has already 
wice passed the examination generally in that grade. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

Rules 40 and 41. — Our views on the Commercial 
course are expressed under Part I. (2). 

The amalgamation of Commercial subjects with the 
ordinary course does not fulfil the ends of a Com- 
mercial course. 

mistake of making this course begin with the 
Middle Grade (as it was made to do in 1891) should 
not be repeated. The Commercial course should have 
grade for grade with the ordinary course, and equal 
rewards ; otherwise it will attract only an inferior 
class of students. Handwriting and Orthography 
sliould be distinct subjects in all the Commercial 
Grades, and Mensuration should be a subject of the 
Senior Grade programme. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

„ Rule !• — Tiie minimum age limit for Preparatory 
brade having been raised to 13 years, we think the 
grade may be retained with advantage. 

Rule 2. — We think that no persons should be 
appointed superintendents of Intermediate ex- 
aminations, who have not practical experience in the 
teaching and management of Intermediate classes. 

Rule 5. — We are of opinion that handwriting 
should get some definite recognition in the programme 
of the ordinary course ; and that it should be made a 
distinct and important subject in the programme of 
the Commercial course which we wish to see properly 
re-established. The Commercial portion of the 
Languages should then be transferred to the Com- 
mercial course. 

Rule 7. — We consider this Rule to be on the whole 
sound and practical. We do not believe that in- 
spection could without difficulty or disadvantage 
tike altogether the place of written examination, 
tor, besides the difficulty and expense of securing 
suitable inspectors in sufficient numbers for the proper 
examination of so many schools in such a variety and 
multiplicity of subjects, where moreover, differences in 
religion and other important points would add endless . 
and insuperable difficulties, inspection would lack the 
efficiency and impartiality of the present system of 
examination. It may seem advisable, on general 
grounds, to have the teaching of Languages submitted 
io some oral test. The Act of 1 878 suggests that the 
Assistant Commissioners should, “ when required, act 
as inspectors.” It also empowers the Board to 
appoint “ such other officers as they deem necessary 
oi t le purposes of this Act.” Without new legislation 
without much expense the Board might send 
cers to visit the schools, and to hear the students 
til aloud in the different languages. From the 
port of these officers, the Board could gather 
bentic information as to the methods employed in 


PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

Ride 42. — We would wish to see the results pub- 
lished earlier than they have been published hitherto. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 49. The working of this Rule seems open to 
criticism. The conditions of obtaining a .£20 Com- 
mercial prize are these : — 1. The student must pass 
m four or five Commercial subjects; 2. He must not win 
nor even retain an exhibition ; 3. He must obtain one 
of the highest places among candidates fulfilling con- 
ditions 1 and 2. During the four years that this 
prize of £20 has been offered, it has not been awarded 
even once. Prizes ranging from £5 to £15 have 
been awarded in the Middle and Junior Grades, and 
no Commercial prize at all has been given in Senior 
Grade. A rule or system that has such results should 
be mended. Why the full prize has not been awarded 
m some instances is not clear. Here is one instance 
out of many : in 1895, 164 exhibitions were given to 
boys in Junior Grade. The 164th boy scored 2 699 
marks. The 168th boy scored 2,690 marks, ’and 
fulfilled the three conditions laid down above ; and yet 
he was not awarded the £20 prize which the Rule 
offered, but a prize of £15 of which the Rule made no 
mention. 

The adoption of our suggestion with regard to a 
separate Commercial course would dispense with this 
Rule altogether. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 75.— The overage margin in all grades might 
be two years ; and quarter Results Fees might be <dven 
for the second year. 

1 2 
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Heaney, Miss 
another. 


Signatories. 

Description, 

Educational Experience. 

Heanev, Miss J. A., 

Principal of 
Ladies' Pri- 1 
vate School, j 
Mohill, Co. 
Leitrim. 

Over twelve years experi- 
ence in teaching— as Gover- 
ness— in a German School 
at Rostock, and as Princi- 
pal of above School. 

West, Miss M. J., Carnl. 

Ladies' School, 
Mohill, Co. 
Leitrim. ' 

Miss West has had over six 
years experience in teach- 
ing. two years at Frankford 
College, when she pre- 
pared pupils for Middle 
and J unior Grades ; then at 
Miss Sullivan’s Academy. 
Dublin, afterwards at 
Private Ladies’ School. 
Mohill. when she prepared 
pupils in Latin and Mathe- 
matics. etc., for Matricula- 
tion. R.U.I., and Inter- 
mediate Examinations. 


PART I. 

(i). 


Practical Working of System. 


We consider it has given great help and encourage- 
ment to Irish middle-class schools, stimulating both 
teachers and pupils in their studies. 

We are satisfied in general with its working, but 
think the Senior Grade might with advantage be 
abolished. Students preparing for it could study for 
one of the university examinations, taking up those 
subjects best suited to their individual tastes or after 
career. 

We do not advocate abolishing the Preparatory 
Grade ; wo consider it of the utmost importance that 
children between the ages of twelve and fourteen 
should be taught to work steadily — the Intermediate 
course has this tendency. The examination, however, 
might be made easier for this grade. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Being satisfied witli most of the rules of examina- 
tion, we have abstracted those pages on which we do 
not make suggestions, as it will save trouble looking 
them over. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 72. — Definition of school — we should like to 
bring before the consideration of the Board. It is very 
difficult in a small country town to have the required 
number of attendnces from even ten pupils, particu- 
larly during the winter months ; we would strongly 
recommend this number being reduced to six or eight ; 
this would confer a great benefit on teachers of such 
schools, who, through the non-attendance of some 
pupils from illness, or their leaving the neighbourhood, 
find themselves unable to claim results for any pupil. 
Large schools in cities do not suffer from these dis- 
couraging circumstances. 

The educational year might, we think, with advan- 
tage be extended, and mean from 31st day of Septem- 
ber to the 1st day of June in the succeeding year. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

We would suggest that Practical Music — Piano— 
as well as Theory, be required ; the number of marks 
forthis subject to be then raised to 1,200. 

The addition of Plain and Fancy Needlework for 
girls. 

The marks given for Domestic Economy in this 
grade might be raised to 500 ; the marks for French 
and German might also be raised. 

We think there is too much poetry to be learned 
in this grade also. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

We would also suggest the addition of Practical 
Music — Piano — to the programme for girls of this 
grade ; the marks for this subject, including Theory, 
to be then raised to 1,200. 

Higher marks might be given for Domestic 
Economy, also for French and German. 

Plain and Fancy Needlework might be added to 
programme for girls. 

The examination in Commercial French, German, 
&c., should, if practicable, be oral as well as written. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

If this grade be continued students might be 
allowed to select certain subjects suitable to their 
after career in life ; Mechanics and Physiology might 
be added to boys’ programme. 

Examinations in Modern Languages should be oral 
as well as written. 


PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

We think a proviso should be made that exhibitions 
and money prizes should be used in continuing the 
pupils’ education. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description 

Educational Experience. 

Henderson, James, . j 

Lord Mayor of 
Belfast. 

Master of Arts, Trinity. Col- 
lege, Dublin. Journalist. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Music might be added to programme for girls, also 
Plain Needlework. 

W e think the essays for programme in Preparatory 
and Junior Grades should always be written in a 
modern style and on familiar subjects, as being more 
calculated to improve the composition of children. 

There is too much poetry to be learned in this 
grade, and rather much French translation to be 
prepared. 

The Arithmetic examination papers are rather 
difficult for girls under fourteen. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The Intermediate education system has been of great 
service to thousands of the youth of Ireland. To botu 
sexes it has offered advantages which never previous y 
existed. Many clever and most industrious pupil' 
have been assisted in obtaining a higher education 
which would otherwise have been beyond their reac • 
It is doubtful whether the effect of the system upon 
boys and girls has been altogether beneficial to t lose 
of average intelligence. Cramming has been en- 
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couraged with the result that pupils, to the injury of 
their mental powers, have acquired a smattering of a 
large number of subjects, and proficiency in none. 
The course offered for the choice of pupils is much too 
extensive. Thus, in the Junior and Middle Grade, 
they may choose eight or more subjects, and in the 
Senior Grade they may present themselves in nine or 
more. Only a very few of the best boys and girls can 
attain proficiency in so many subjects. Again, the 
standard for passing the examinations is much too 
low. A pupil who is awarded only 300 marks out of 
1,200 has not. a proper knowledge of the subject. The 
standard should be made 33 per cent, as in the Royal 
University, and not 25 per cent. A reduction in the 
number of subjects, and a higher pass standard would 
tend to improve the quality of the education given by 
the system. 

PART If., Sect. T. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 6. — Examiners should be appointed for a num- 
ber of years, and not from year to year. Complaints 
have been made that the same standard of difficulty 
in the questions and the same strictness in marking are 
not maintained ; in other words, that a pupil’s chance 
of passing sometimes depends upon the year in which 
he enters, or the examiner who reads his papers. 
Permanent examiners would be able to maintain a 
uniform standard better than examiners who are ap- 
pointed only for twelve months. 

Rule 7. — In the Senior Grade an oral examination 
in Modern Languages would be a distinct improve 
ment. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rule 32. — The pass standard should be raised from 
25 to 32 per cent. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78.. 

Rule 74. — If the pass standard be raised, Result 
Pees should be paid at a uniform rate for all 
students who pass, and not as now, on the number of 
marks obtained. The present system tends to induce 
teachers to give special attention to the students 
who may possibly take high honour marks, to the 
almost total neglect of the others. The plan sug- 
gested might lead teachers to impart a better educa- 
tion to a larger number of students. To a large 
extent the clever boys and girls can do for themselves, 
but the weakness of the system is that the boys and 
girls of ordinary intellects are allowed to drift through 
their school lives without sufficient attention, simply 
because they do not possess the brains which goes to 
make up the Result Fees for the teachers. This should 
not be so. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description 

Educational Experience. 

Henry, John, . i 


Thirty years. 


School. Kil- 
eoman. 



. PART T. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

No further legislation is necessary. 

Any reforms or alterations in the present system 
can be effected by changes in the Rules. 

I consider that the Results Fees should be increased 
in each grade. 


PART II., Sect. X. Henry, John. 

Rules 54-63. 

I would recommend a change in Rule 57. It is 
not good for the average student. I would give every 
student credit for the marks scored by him in the 
subjects for which he entered. 


Signatory. 


Description. 


Educational Experience. 


Henry, Very Rev. W., Rector Bel- 
s.J. vedere Col- 

lege, Dublin. | 


Rector of Belvedere College 
for live years : Prefect of 
Studies for ten years ; Pro- 
fessor thirteen years in 
Clongowes and Belvedere. 


Henry. Very 
Rev. W„ S.J. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The Act lias been instrumental in stimulating 
activity in our schools, and has introduced a better 
programme of studies. It has been especially useful 
in improving the study of Mathematics and Physical 
Sciences. Before its introduction these subjects seem 
to have been very imperfectly taught, and in many 
schools almost entirely neglected, at least as regards 
the higher branches of these studies. 

It has also led to a more accurate, though less 
extended knowlege of the Ancient Glassies, much 
more attention being now devoted to Grammar and 
Composition than under the older system of study. 
It has, no doubt, many of the serious faults of a 
purely examining system, the substitution of success 
in examinations as the ideal and end of education, 
the evils, mental and bodily, resulting from the over- 
work incidental to keen competition, teaching of the 
cramming type, and excessive memory work, &c. 
Still it seems to me that inspection, as a substitute 
for the present method of test is impracticable. 

First, owing to the difficulty of getting a sufficient 
number of competent inspectors ; secondly, the diffi- 
culty of having the inspection careful and thorough ; 
third, the expense entailed by the appointment of 
such inspectors in the present limited state of the 
funds at the disposal of the Board. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Oral examination, as an adjunct to the existing 
system of examinations, would be useful if it could 
be successfully applied in practice, more especially in 
Modern Languages and Science subjects. I would 
suggest the following changes in the general arrange- 
ments of the examinations : — - 

1. While the Preparatory Grade should not be 
abolished as a whole, its conditions might be modi- 
fied : — 

(a.) By raising the limit of age. 

(6.) By diminishing the number and value of the 
prizes. 

(c.) By a re-adjustment of the various courses. 

2. In the Senior Grade students should be more 
encouraged to specialize in certain subjects suitable 
to the candidate’s own tastes, future university work, 
or special career in life. 

2. With regard to the appointment of Examiners : — 
(a) No examiner should be appointed, unless specially 
qualified in the subject in which he examines, and such 
qualification should be of a public character ; (b) effi- 
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Eot.Tv V | 7 ° ient exaTniners should be retained and em})loyed for 
' -A' ' a greater length of time than is usual at present ; (c) 
an examiner should be required to have taught for 
some definite period, students of a similar standing 
to those whom he is to examine; (d) if possible the 
work of each examiner should be revised by another, 
or at least carefully checked. This point is of great 
importance. 

3. With regard to the nature of the examination 
papers : — (a) They should be better graded to suit 
average ability in the students for whom they are 
set ; ( b ) questions testing memory only or principally 
should be less commonly set than at present; (c) 
careful revision of the questions set, and the papers 
generally by experts in each subject ; (d) it would be 
advisable to have separate papers if possible for pass 
and honor candidates. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25. — A re-adjustment of the number of marks, 
5,400, in the Preparatory Grade, so as to enable 
students making a certain selection of subjects to 
take the full total, 5,400. 

PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rule 32. — More uniformity is to be desired in the 
standard taken by individual examiners. In certain 
subjects some examiners seem to take an abnormally 
high standard, while examiners in other subjects 
take a low one. This brings about serious injustice 
where there is question of prizes or exhibitions. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

It seems to me that the money value of the exhibi- 
tions given in the several grades is much too high, 
and that this money is not being applied — as intended 
by the Act — to help in the further education of the 
pupils. In the case of the more respectable boys it 
is made use of for amusement, and in the case of 
poorer boys it seems to be devoted to the helping of 
family needs, &c. 

Equally good results might be secured in the way 
of emulation, i&c., if the exhibitions were much lower, 
and the money thus secured might be given in 
Results Fees, or at least applied in such a way that 
it would help in the education of the pupil, and not 
devoted to uses never intended by the Act. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 51. — It seems to me that the second part of 
the rule works badly in practice. 

As widely different standards are adopted by the 
examiners in the various subjects, the doubling of all 
marks obtained beyond 75 per cent, of the maximum 
gives an undue advantage to students selecting 
the most leniently marked subjects, e.g., Celtic, 
German, Ac. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 73. — School attendances should commence to 
be reckoned on the 1st of September in each year, 
not, as at present, on the 1st November, as in the 
case of boys who may be ill during portion of the 
year it is difficult to put in the required number of 
attendances. within the limit of time assigned. 


Educational Experience. 


Hickey. Rev. Michael P 


the Have been Professor here for 
m- two years. Have examined 


. — Gaelic 
Literature, St. 
1 Patrick’" Col- 
' s, May- 


e oeen i roiessor here for 
,..,o years. Have examined 
frequently — five or six- 
times in all— at the Colle™ 
Matriculation Examinf! 
tions. Those examinations 
have been helu mostly in 
the Arts subjects, and the 
students presenting them- 
selves have been mostly 
ex-intermediate students. 
Lived in Scotland for nine 
years, and there made a 
close study of the svstems 
of Primary and Secondary 
Education. For two years 
before coming here had 
otttcial relations with sev- 
eral Intermediate schools 
and closely observed their 
general methods. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

It will, I think, be admitted on all hands that the 
Intermediate examinations have raised the standard 
of secondary education, helped largely to bring it up 
to date, and effectively reduced it to a system. It has 
secured needful progress in the study of English 
Modern Languages, and Mathematics. This reform, 
however, does not go far enough. Intermediate stu- 
dents cannot read Classics with the pre-intermediate 
ease and accuracy. Even the reading of English has 
lai-gely become a lost art. They cannot read modern 
languages at all. In this last case the results of the 
Intermediate system have been terrible and deplorable 
beyond description. Again, Elocution should be a 
necessary part of the Intermediate student’s training. 
This, I know from experience, is, in many schools, 
wholly neglected. The present system works well 
enough for Mathematics — is, perhaps, the best system. 
The teaching of Physics (Natural Philosophy) is not 
so satisfactory. Students can be presented in too 
many subjects, and,* in many cases, undoubtedly are. 
The teaching cannot possibly be thorough where too 
many subjects are taught the same pupil. At present 
there is no guarantee that the Intermediate school, 
as a whole, is taught efficiently ; in fact, no 
guarantee at all except in case of those actually 
presented for examination. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I. — That proper attention should be paid to the 
reading of all languages, is unquestionably a point 
that should be effectively secured. (1.) Pupils 
have, in many cases, no habitual knowledge of 
Latin quantities. Presumably they have a theo- 
retical knowledge of Latin Prosody. They blunder 
through the reading of a Latin or Greek passage in 
the most painful way. (2.) They cannot, in very 
many cases, read modern languages at all. Have no 
knowledge of pronunciation. This applies to Irish, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish. This should be 
ended utterly, and as soon as possible. 

IT. — Good and expressive reading of English should 
be insisted on. Under the Intermediate sysiem good 
reading has become a lost art. 

III. — The teaching of Elocution should be insisted 
on. 

IV. — The teaching of Physics (Natural Philosophy) 
by expei’iments should be insisted on. 

V. There should be a limit set to the number of 
subjects that could be presented. No pupil in any 
grade should be free to take up more than four sub 
jects, or at most five. He cannot make satisfactory 
progress in any subject when more than four, or five 
at most, are attempted. 
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VI.— Besides the examiners, there should be in 
specters, to look after I., II., HI., and IV. They 
should see that IV. should be rigidly carried out 
They should satisfy themselves, by informal oral ex- 
amination, from time to time, that sufficient attention 
is paid to the reading of languages. They need not 
examine an entire school once a year — merely exercise 
a general supervision, by frequent informal visits, over 
this department. For other duties of inspectors see 
under Part IV. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

I recommend that exhibitions, medals, and money 
prizes be abolished altogether. Book prizes, in 
smaller number and of greater value, might, perhaps, 
be usefully retained. Honours and pass certificates 
should be issued to all pupils who pass, or who pass 
with honours, in a subject, or, better still, in a group of 
subjects. In lieu of exhibitions, &c., I would substi- 
tute, for the Senior Grade, a series of scholarships or 
burses in universities or university colleges (at home 
of abroad) ; and for all but the Senior Grade, a series 
of scholarships in Intermediate boarding schools or 
colleges, and in Civil Service academies (in Ireland) 
holders of scholarships to be free to choose from a list 
of universities, ike., &c., drawn up by the Commis- 
sioners. This would secure a higher education for the 
best pupils, and would furthermore secure that the 
money at the disposal of the Commissioners should be 
devoted to educational purposes. At present the 
money spent on exhibitions, &c., is uselessly frittered 
away. 


PART III. (2). 
Programme. Junior Grade. 


Hickey. Rev. 
Michael P. 
D.D., M.B.I.A. 


I. — (See Part III. (1), II.) As regards marks, I 
have nc suggestions to make except two : (1) 
“ Celtic ” should be changed to “ Irish.” “ Celtic ” is 
not the name of a language, but of a group of lan- 
guages, comprising Irish, Scotch Gaelic, Manx, 
Welsh, Cornish, and Armoric. Neither is “Gaelic ” 
admissible, for it includes Irish, Scotch Gaelic, and 
Manx. “ Irish ” is the only correct designation for 
our ancient vernacular. (2) When we bear in miud 
that. Irish was once (and not so long ago) the verna- 
cular speech of this country, and is still the vernacular 
speech of more than a half-million of the people— 
when we bear in mind, furthermore, the interest 
being awakened in it on all sides— it should have 
proper recognition. It should, therefore, have as 
many marks assigned to it as English or the Classical 
languages. To put it on the same footing as foreign 
languages— or, worse still, on a lower footing— is 
unfair and an outrage. 

II- — The Irish programme, in the lower grades at 
least, should also be made more modern. Even in the 
higher grades there is need of some reform. 


PART III. (3). 
Programme. Middle Grade. 
See Part III. (1) and Part III. (2). 


PART III. (4). 
Programme. Senior Grade. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Results Fees — at all events as paid at present — 
should be abolished. Schools should be aided by 
capitation grants, to be determined (1) by the 
average attendance, and (2) by the efficiency of the 
school viewed as a whole. The state of efficiency of 
a school should be inferred (1) partly from the in- 
spector’s reports, and (2) partly from the reports of 
the examiners. Thex-e might usefully be three grades 
of efficiency — one,tiuo, and three. The principal point 
would be to take into account the general character 
of the school as a whole — the -general character of 
its educational work — in determining its efficiency. 
Everything should be taken into account — the school 
buildings, sanitary arrangements, appliances, staff, 
work, &c. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

I- — The number of subjects which a pupil may 
tobe up should be strictly limited. Ac present a 
pupil may spread himself altogether too much. The 
system encourages it, and it is fatal to real education. 
Iu the Px-eparatoiy and J unior Grades greater latitude 
should be ajlo wed in this matter tlxaix in the higher, 
grades: it is desix-able that an opportunity should be 
afforded of discovering a pupil’s natural bent ; also 
time should be afforded the pupil to become 
dear as to his future calling or avocation. In the 
Senior Grade, however, and perhaps in the Middle, 
specialization should be kept in view — according (1) 
o the pupil’s bent, and (2) his future calling. Hence 
,® ^“bjects should be grouped: (1) English group, 
(-^Classical 8 1,0U P’ (3) Mathematical group, (4) Na- 
ural Science group (Physics, Chemistry, Geology, &c.), 
J?) Irish group, (6) Modern Languages gx-oup (any 
u ' ee )- I should make a pass knowledge in English, 
f, iu Elementary Mathematics, indispensable in all 
groxxps. 


See Part III. (1) and Part III. (2). 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

J. — It appears to me that one of the most needful 
reforms is that proper caution should be observed iix 
the recognition of Intermediate schools. The school 
buildings, iix the case of primary schools, must be suit- 
able for their purpose. They must have proper ap- 
pliances — desks, maps, &c., &c. They must afford 
proper accommodation for the pupils who frequent 
them. Their sanitary arrangements must be satis- 
factory. Not so Intermediate schools. They may be 
held anywhere — in the most unsuitable buildings. 
There is no proper supervision to see that they afford 
sufficient accommodation, are saixitax-y, have proper 
appliances, proper furnitux-e, <&c. Before approving 
of a school, the Commissioners (this would be one of 
the duties of the inspectors) should satisfy 
themselves that it is in every way satisfactory 
and satisfactorily equipped, — should have suffi- 
cient accommodation, be properly lighted and 
ventilated, be sanitary, have proper furniture, have 
maps, globes, &c. ; have proper appliances for physical 
experiments, have suitable models, casts, fac-similes, 
&c., for the teaching of Classical Archaeology, <fec., &c. 
No school should be recognized as an Intermediate 
school unless these conditions were complied with. 

II. — Some provision should be made that Interme- 
diate education should be given only to children who 
would benefit by it. There is no use giving an Inter- 
mediate education to pupils who are to be artizans 
shop-assistants, &c., &c., &c. What they want, when 
their primary education has been completed, is either 
(1) a commercial education, or (2) a technical educa- 
tion. In either, English and Mathematics would 
form an important element. But it seems clear that 
for such pupils (as a rule, at all events) Intermediate 
education on the existing lines is useless and possibly 
mischievous. It is hard to suggest a remedy. How- 
ever, I suggest that (1) Intermediate schools should 
be obliged to charge fairly high, but not of course un- 
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reasonable, fees ; that (2) primary and Intermediate 
education should be kept wholly apart. No depart- 
ment of a primary school should be recognized as an 
Intermediate school. Every Intermediate school 
should be self-contained, should be a special building, 
under a special principal, and with a special stall. 

XII. No school should be recognized as an Inter- 

mediate school by the Commissioners until they had 
satisfied themselves, through their inspector, that its 
teaching staff was adequate. 

IV The qualifications of teachers of Intermediate 

schools should be carefully tested. No prmcipal of a 
school (and ultimately no member of the stall) should 
be recognized as an Intermediate teacher unless he 
were a graduate of a university, or had a diploma as 
a secondary teacher from some recognized educational 
authority. 

V A regular training should be insisted on also, 

not perhaps at first ; but this qualification should be 
insisted on sooner or later. Existing teachers might 
usefully be obliged to attend some university exten- 
sion course of lectures in educational methods, &c 
Until this is done, the secondary education of tlu 
country will not be on a solid or satisfactory basis. 

VI. Proper steps should be taken to secure that 
every pupil in an Intermediate school, and not merely 
those to be presented for examination, shoiild be care- 
fully taught ; that overage pupils, dull pupils, &c., &c., 
should not be neglected. 

VII. — I would have the annual written examina- 
tions retained. I consider general competition, under 
proper safeguards, healthy. 

VIII. There should be inspection. The duties of 

inspectors are indicated m I., II., III., iy. (l’- 3) > 

I (n 21); III. (p- 21a); and VI. (p. 216). [Pait I. 
(2), I., II., III., IT., and above, L, HI., VI. j 

H OTE . These are my criticisms and suggestions. 

They are in the main general. I have not sufficient 
acquaintance with the subject to criticise and suggest 
in detail; but the system, I believe, would work 
admirably if remodelled on the lines laid down. 



PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 


mediate system can, and ought to be, rendered more 
advantageous to the latter class of students. They 
prepare for the Civil Service (Lower Examinations— 
Excise, Second Division), and become clerks, are appren- 
ticed to the various trades, &c. Irish boys and girls are 
badly beaten at Civil Service Examinations by English 
and Scotch competitors. This # would in a great measure 
be altered if the subjects on the programme of C. S. 
Examinations were also placed on the .Intermediate 
programme. 

PART T. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I would suggest that the Intel mediate system be 
divided into two divisions — (1) Classical, and (2) 
Commercial. The two divisions should be kept 
entirely distinct as regards the awarding of Exhi- 
bitions, Prizes, &c. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

.) Preparatory Grade.— Hand-writing, Ortho- 
graphy and Elementary Book-keeping ought to he , 
introduced as subjects. These subjects are of great 
importance, and yet are almost totally ignored in the 
Intermediate programme. . 

The marks for Celtic ought to be raised to 700 m 
all the grades. . 

Junior Grade.— The subjects mentioned above 
oudit to be retained in this and the following grades. 
The marks for Arithmetic should be raised to 600, 
and the marks for Book-keeping to 300. Mensuration 
should be added on to the list of subjects, and con- 
tinued throughout. . 

Middle Grade.— Indexing, Digesting Returns into 
Summaries, and Typewriting ought to be included in 
the list of subjects. The marks for Commercial 
English, Arithmetic, Book-keeping, and Shorthand 
should be raised , , . . . . , , , 

Senior Grade.— Algebra and Arithmetic ought to 
be kept separate, giving each 600 marks. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 13 ought, in my opinion, to be abolished. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25.—“ Cramming ” would receive a great blow 
if the total number of marks were lowered m each 
grade. 

PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rule 32.— The “ pass ” standard ought to be raised 
to 33 j per cent., and the “ honours ” standard ougm 
to be raised to 60 per cent. 


The Intermediate system is undoubtedly a splendid 
course of preparation for those who intend to graduate 
or to enter one of the learned professions. But, it 
must be acknowledged that these form but a small 
percentage of Intermediate students. 

The system, as you know, is divided into four 
Grades— Preparatory, Junior, Middle and Senior. 
Some students do not proceed beyond the Preparatory 
Grade, but these are very few. It can be seen from 
an examination of the latest figures available that 
o ver 75 per cent, of the Junior Grade students do not 
proceed any farther. Less than 50 per cent, of Middle 
Grade students work the Senior Grade programme. 
We may, therefore, safely assert that the Intermediate 
is the final stage of education foi the majority of 
Intermediate, students. I am of opinion that the lnter- 


PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

Rules 40 and 41.-“ Pass ” in the folio wing subjej 
ought to be made compulsory for a Commercial ce 
ficate Handwriting, Orthography, and Shorten 
(Junior Grade) ; these three subjects, as abn®. 
and Digesting Returns into Summaries (Middle 
Senior Grades). ... . 

The present Commercial course should eith 
enlarged or dropped out of tl.e programme N««» 
loots ought to be added, the marks for the sera 
subjects increased, and greater encouragement 
out both to masters and pupils. If this mere don 
would not, I feel certain, be taken up m the p 
feeble fashion. 
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APPENDIX XI.— ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

Rule 42. — A stated time should be laid down for 
the publication of the results as is the case in the 
London University. All the results should be 
published together. % 

PART IT., Sect. VIII. 


PART III. (4). Higgins, 

Thomas, 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

I do not understand why Book-keeping is not 
retained in this grade. Algebra and Arithmetic 
should not be joined together. 

The total number of marks in this grade ought to 
be lowered, so that students could specialize. 


Rules 45-50. 

45, &c. — A limited number of £10 prizes ought to 
be awarded in the Preparatory, Junior, and Middle 
Grades to those who fail to secux-e Exhibitions. 

49. — Exhibitions should be awarded to a limited 
number of students who pass in the Commet-cial 
course in each grade. Such Exhibitions ought to be 
first awarded in the Junior Grade, and be tenable for 
three years. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

53. — A limited number of prizes ought to be 
awarded in each grade for excellence in Mathematics. 

Silver medals should be awarded to students who 
obtain the maximum in a subject, or who score the 
highest marks. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 55. — Exhibitions in the Commercial course 
could also be awarded on this principle. 

Rule 57. — This rule ought, in my opinion, to be 
abolished. 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience 

Hill, Miss, 

M a n a ger. 
Boarding and 
Day School 
-for Girls, 
Cork. 

Twenty-three years teach- 
ing both privately and in 
a school. 

Creighton, Emily H., . 

Boarding and 
Day School 
for Girls, 
Cork. 

Six years experience in 
England and Ireland in 
schools and private fami- 

Jefferyes, Martha, 

Do., . .. 

Four years experience in 
private school. 

Dubois, Mdlle. Laure, . 

Do., . . 

Sixteen years experience in 
England and Ireland in 
schools and private fami- 

Mansfield, Annie E., . 

Do., . . 

Diplomee, Cork School of 
Music ; four years expe- 
rience teaohing. 


PART II.. Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Rule 67. — This rule.should lay down the conditions 
more strictly and plainly, or either be abolished. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

One author is quite sufficient in each language 
both in this and the J unior Grade. Book II. should 
be eliminated from the programme in Euclid. Irish 
history should be transferred to Celtic. Roman 
history ought to be eliminated from the Latin. 
English history ought to be separated from English, 
and made an optional subject. 

The amount of work set in the examination papers 
in Mathematics is excessive for the time allowed. 
A diminution of the number of questions set is 
absolutely necessary. This remark applies to all the 
grades. 

I consider, as I have mentioned before, that it 
would be very advisable to introduce Handwriting, 
Orthography, Elementary Book-keeping, and Tots as 
new subjects. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Elementary Mensuration ought to be added to the 
Euclid programme, and the number of marks increased 
to 800. More marks ought to be allotted to “ Copy- 
ing MS.” 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Indexing, Digesting Returns into Summaries should 
be introduced as new subjects. Book VI. should be 
Ruminated from the Euclid programme ; Precis should 
be constituted a separate subject. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I consider on the whole it has benefited the children 
of the middle class in giving them a more liberal and 
well directed curriculum. 0 

It has given much-needed endowment to Irish 
secondary schools, and given the pupils and teachers 
greater zest for work. 

I consider, however, that it has faults and very 
serious ones : — 

1st. The making examinations the end and ideal of 
education, not only by pupils but by teachers. 

2nd. The keen competition between schools, making 
it almost impossible to prevent the over-working of 
pupils. 

3rd. The pushing out, because of want of time, the 
much-needed exposition of subjects by teachers ; and 
the careful reading aloud in school by pupils, the 
latter a great loss. Children cannot read well -without 
careful practice under competent teachers. They need 
to be taught to pronounce well and think of the sense 
of what they read, and thus produce in them, perhaps, 
a real taste for literature. 

4th. The neglect of the speaking of modem 
languages. 

5th. The neglect in girls’ schools of time for Needle, 
work or any other useful domestic employment. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

1st. T desire to see the Preparatory Grade abolished 
altogether, as the difficulty of getting such youim 
pupils ready for such an examination is generally 
injurious to the pupils and most irksome to the 
teachers, who do not like to see children turned into 
machines. 

2 A 
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2nd. I would suggest that of the two years allowed 
for the Junior Grade, the first year should only have 
a pass examination ; but that the second year should 
be an honour examination, and that over-age pupils 
might be admitted to both. But that some stop should 
be put to the practice, sometimes resorted to, of passing 
at once from the Junior Grade to the Matriculation 
at a university. 

3rd. The re-modelling of the Senior Grade, so that 
students might be allowed to specialize in certain 
subjects suitable to the candidates’ special tastes or 
future needs. 

4th. Were it possible to give students some sort of 
a leaving certificate before leaving school, and before 
entering" the university or whatever they take up, I 
think it might be well. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 5. — That Celtic language and literature be 
omitted from the J unior Grade. That History be 
treated as a separate subject. 

R u l e 7. — That part at least of the modern 
languages examinations be conducted orally. That 
longer time be permitted for the Arithmetic paper in 
examination. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

I consider it would be well if a candidate who, for 
any cause like ill health or accident, has been unable 
to fulfil the age requisition, that on the production of 
a doctor’s certificate or other reliable testimony, they 
might be admitted to the examinations within a 
reasonable time. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rul$ 36 (a ). — English : that higher marks ought to 
be given to this subject. It appears a strange thing 
to place our own living tongue on the same platform 
as a dead language. It would be better to treat each 
of its different branches in separate papers, such as 
History, Geography, Grammar, Literature, and to 
raise the number of marks for each. 

Rule 39.— That Needlework, plain and fancy, be 
added to the Junior and Middle Grades for girls. 

The time for Arithmetic in the examination should 
be increased. 

PART II., Sect. YIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

n? Rules 46, 47, 48. — That scholarships, not exhibitions, 
be riven to pupils who have distinguished themselves, 
ancf that these should be taken at the schools where 
the distinction has been gained. 

Rule 49. — That prizes of a lower value, and in books 
or medals, might be given. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

I would like to see inspection established, and all 
schools inspected to receive at least half of Results Fees 
given on the results of inspection. 

I would like inspection to be compulsory, and some 
means taken to oblige parents of the wealthy classes 
to send children to school regularly. Also, that schools 
which do not send in pupils for examination should 
De allowed to place themselves under inspection, 
and receive endowment on the results of inspection 
equivalent to that received on such results by schools 


sending in pupils for examination. By this means, 
schools having only junior pupils might receive 
monetary help, guidance, and encouragement. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

I think it would be well to raise the marks for 
English to double the amount, and give separate papers 
for the different subjects — as, for instance, History, 
Geography, Grammar, Literature ; and that in treating 
History either alternative periods were allowed or a 
general outline only expected, especially if this 
Preparatory Grade be retained. 

Omit Celtic ; it is more suitable to take up later. 

Lessen the amount of classics for such young 
students. 

English ought to be well taught, and can only be so 
when time is not cut up with a multiplicity of subjects. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

The amount of classics should be lessened, and the 
marks for English increased to at least double. The 
different subjects of English should be treated 
separately, as History, Geography, Grammar, and 
Literature. 

Needlework should be expected from girls in this 
grade. 

A longer time allowed for Drawing. 

The time allowed for Arithmetic should be longer. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

The remarks on the Classics and English subjects, 
referred to above, apply equally in this grade. 

Needlework should be expected from girls in this 
grade. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

Students should be allowed to specialize in certain 
groups of subjects suitable to the candidates’ special 
tastes or future needs at university or career in life. 


PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

Reform in the appointment of Examiners : — 

(a.) Only examiners specially and highly qualified 
(with publicly recognised credentials) in the subjects 
in which they examine should be appointed. 

(b) No examiner who has not had experience of 
some length in teaching pupils of the same age as those 
he is employed to examine, to be appointed. 

(c.) Examiners who have been found capable of 
setting careful and well framed papers likely to 
encourage the best kind of teaching, to be retained and 
frequently employed. 

(d.) Women examiners to be appointed in larger 
numbers, and such women to have a large practical 
experience in teaching, and to hold public diplomas in 
the subjects in which they examine. 

Inspection : — 

That parts of the education not tested by examina- 
tion should be tested by highly qualified inspectors in 
a careful and impartial manner. Inspectors should be 
graduates of a university, should have taught in a good 
school, and should pass a qualifying examination in the 
History, Theory, aud Practice of education. 
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Educational Experience. 


Professor of I made my Intermediate 
Modem Lan- studies under the old 
St, system before the Inter- 


brought into existence in Ireland by the written test Hogan, Rot. 
of the Intermediate examinations. It is a system J ' - ’ D,D ~ 
which makes it not only difficult, but, in most cases, 
absolutely impossible to gain any useful or profitable 
knowledge of the languages in question. It would, 
in my opinion, be infinitely better to have these 


Examiner 1n 0 Enrfi8h and C0lu ' se > than to have them taught as they are taught 
French for the in'terme- at present in a great number of our Irish schools, 
ciiate Board, and have 

Languages "in Mavnooth ^ £b- The Intermediate system has had, as far as 
year? ° i°have 'also* toi-en my ex P erience S oes -- a Readily deteriorating effect on 
part in the Entrance Ex- the pronunciation of English. This, I regard as 
hfLaUnand°Ueekd°!!tg particularly unfortunate. In view of the difficulties 
I S' the 1 Term' Examinin' Irisb bc 7 s . have to surmount, too much attention can- 

in January and^t^fid- n °t be paid to their training in Heading, Elocution, 
experience 1 0 ^'° French “i*® , correcfc Pronunciation of words. The neglect 
Intermediate Schools, and of this element in early education has a depressing 
whichT°pentatt‘he^emi- e ® 3ct °n the whole future life of our bovs. What I 

SS&HSSSSS& ^"JEaglish applies in its own M te Latin 
French system and its re- a na ta-reek. As for modern languages, the less said 
suits with our own. about them the better. 

— ■ — — 8th. The Intermediate system removes out of 

sight many of the higher objects of education. It 
- kills in the souls of boys the awakening love of 

■ ' knowledge. It takes little or no account of the things 

if System. which constitute the greatest charm and attraction of 

eai 'ly studies — the sound, the rhythm, the metre, the 
>ns to the existing beauties of form, the outline and structure of the 


PART T ill , sems ox ooys tne awakening love of 

' knowledge. It takes little or no account of the things 

Practical Working of System. which constitute the greatest charm and attraction of 

T . , ,, . . early studies — the sound, the rhythm, the metre, the 

I entertain stion objections to the existing beauties of form, the outline and structure of the 
system of Intermediate Education in Ireland for the works of great authors. Studies carried on without 
ioi owing leasons . these accompaniments are deprived of more than half 

1st. Because the annual national competition iu fheir permanent value. On the other hand, overdue 
writing engenders a condition of feverish excitement importance is attached to peculiarities of the text 
in the schools, which is felt throughout the whole aac l references which are explained iu the most 
course, and is, in my opinion, fatal to the sure and superficial foot-notes, 
steady development of the minds of young people. 

The sort of pressure that is kept up, and directed 

solely to one particular kind of test, exercises too PAT?T T to\ 

great a strain in one direction at this transitional ■ rAJA1 W 

age, and has, on the whole, a deteriorating rather Alterations in System Generally. 

than strengthening effect on the intellectual faculties I venture to suggest that the written competition 

of Intermediate students. such as it is carried out at n resent, shnnld ho cot. 


ouloI J particular xinn oi rest, exercises too PART T n\ 

great a strain in one direction at this transitional - 1 ' W 

age, and has, on the whole, a deteriorating rather Alterations in System Generally, 

than strengthening effect on the intellectual faculties I venture to suggest that the written competition 
of Intermediate students. such as it is carried out at present, should be set aside’ 

2nd. 1mm the diameter oi the instruction given ™Pf tio “ examination sute 

depends entirely on the character of the test applied ■ Perhaps, in a limited number of 

tad, ns in this case, the test is a most imperfS one “ -V" det ? r T ^ d , U » mspecters, a written 
the education which results most necessarily be be Wd «s well as an ora 1 one ; 

defective ancl incomplete. 3 , 1 a ™ s^ongly opposed to the granting of prizes 

and exhibitions during the Intermediate course on the 
3rd. Because I believe that iu the quiet life of a evidence of a purely written test. I think a great 
school, freed from this horrible yearly competition, o£ money spent at present on such prizes has 
not only better work of its kind, but far more work no . educational value whatever. It would, in my 
m every department, can be got through than is done opinion, be far better to expend this money in improv- 
at present. The minds of the students are now kept ' n S idle teaching capacity of our colleges, 
bound down to the narrow limits of the programme, „ ,, ,, , . , . 

and the subjects are studied entirely in view of the 1 i ^ ww reqm . red “ eve, 7 ®duca- 

class of questions that are usually given in written tlonal establishment that receives State aid, viz., 

papers. 7 ° capacity to teach and efficiency. How are these 

to be secured 1 And how are they to be tested 1 
4th. Because the number of the works studied Inspection will guarantee efficiency, The test of 
'ii Latin and Greek is entirely too limited ; and capacity is a more difficult matter. I confess that, 
the present system does not make up in the g‘ ven normal circumstances, I should like to see 
accuracy of the information imparted or the pre- ever y Intermediate teacher obliged to provide himself 
eision of the methods employed for the deficiency in with . a diploma of capacity from some acknowledged 
tae number of authors and quantity of the work public body, such as a university, or failing a 
done - university, from the Intermediate Board. The 

W, tk„ i „ i a . . , . , , P roo£ o£ capacity gives both to parents and to 

media, j,™. 6 T le ? ge “TitkI . i»™g tie Inter- the State one of the surest guarantees of the efficiency 
mediate course, having been obtained by a system of of a school. y 

cramming and overloading of the memory, with a 

Vlew pass a peculiar kind of written test* vanishes But how is the proposed inspection to be carried 
almost as soon as its direct object is attained. When °“ t ? Should the inspectors examine all the students 
knowledge is acquired, not for its own sake and as a o£ a college, or only some of them ? Should they 
Permanent treasure, but for some immediate and re P 0l ' fc fco the Commissioners on the proficiency ot 
temporary purpose, it can never be either broad ^ n„ «« . . . 4. . 


the efficiency of the whole establish- 


-i * -j r r — Lie cii-uci uiwu or »uuic estarjllSU- 

uce p, and is sure to pass away quite as rapidly as it ment - -» hese are matters of detail which may safely 
"•as acquired. be left to the Board. All I would say is, that no 

fit). t>„ T hi - , „ . system should be approved which would be calculated 

Pletehr 1 t Unk t lat , publlC money 18 com ' t0 irritate fche Intermediate teachers. All possible 

thrown awa 7 on the teaching of modern precautions should be taken to ensure them against 
o'uages according to the system that has been annoyance or unnecessary interference. 
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Hogan, Mrs. 
Katharine, M.A. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

j Educational Experience. 

Hogan, Mrs. Katharine. 

Junior Fellow 
of the Royal | 
University and 
English to 

mediate Edu- 
cation Board. 

Eight years of University 
Training— from Matricula- 
tion to Junior Fellowship 
R.U.I. Four years teach- 
ing Intermediate and Uni- 
versity pupils. 

Three years Examiner 
under the' Intermediate 
Board. Three years Ex- 
aminer in the Royal Uni- 

PART I. (1). 


Practical Working of System. 

The system of Intermediate education is, on the 
whole, beneficial and stimulating to education. The 
defects which are generally attributed to it, such as 
the encouragement of over- work in young children, and 
cramming in all the grades are, in my opinion, to be 
laid at the door of the teachers, and not of the Inter- 
mediate system itself. 


PART II., Sect. L 
Rules 1-9. 

Rule 1.— If [the Preparatory Grade is to be 
retained, it should only be when subject to conditions 
stated in Part III. 

Rule 6. — That only such examiners be appointed 
as have practical experience in teaching, and that 
they be retained in office for five years. 

Rule 7.— That the written examinations in 
English and Modern Languages be supplemented by 
oral examinations, to secure that candidates who pass 
the examination shall be capable of reading their own 
language, and of pronouncing foreign languages, 
correctly. 

That a practical examination in Music be added 
to the existing theoretical examination. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Let the minimum number of subjects necessary for 
a pass in the Preparatory Grade remain four, but a 
provision be inserted that no candidate shall be 
allowed to present himself for examination in more 
than five subjects. The maximum of marks to be 
reduced accordingly from 5,40U to 5,000. This pro- 
vision would prevent, or at least diminish the evils 
of over-study and cramming of young children. 

In the absence of such a provision the total 
abolition of the Preparatory Grade would seem 
advisable. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

The intense ignorance of Intermediate students on 
all questions of History and Literature not included 
in their course, points to the advisability of extend- 
ing the existing programme of the Classical 
Languages to Modern Languages. That is, let an 
acquaintance in outline with the principal portions of 
the History and Literature of each country, the 
Language of which is studied by the candidate, be 
necessary for obtaining a pass in French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish. This change in the programme 
to be extended only to the Middle and Senior Grades. 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Hollingsworth, Rev. S.J 

Principal, Wes- 
ley College, 
Dublin. 

Eight years Principal of 
Wesley College, Dublin ; 
four years Secretary of 
the Methodist College, 
Belfast. 

Crook, R. F., M.A., 

Wesley College, 
Dublin. 

Ten years First Classical 
Master. 


Signed for entire Staff of Twenty Masters.— R. F. C. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rules 15 and 16.— Students who have passed the 
examination generally in Middle and Senior Grade 
to be eligible for examination a second year in each 
Grade. 


PART IL, Sect. TII. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25.— The maximum number of marks in the 
Preparatory Grade to be reduced to 5.000, consequent 
on the changes proposed in Part III., in reference to 
this grade. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rules 38 <md 39. — To apply only to the Junior 
and Middle Grades. 

But in the Senior Grade it seems desirable that the 
subjects of examination be grouped in such a way 
that candidates may be able to select a group suit- 
able to their tastes, abilities, and future career. Ihe 
marks to be re-arranged so that each group would 
have the same maximum number of marks. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

After an experience of over seven years practical 
working of the Intermediate system, I feel constrained 
to give it as a whole my unqualified approval. I look 
upon it as the greatest possible assistance to a head- 
master in arranging a programme of study from year 
to year, and I cannot imagine any improvement 
which could be made upon it, and I have never dis- 
covered any injury to a pupil because the work 
assigned in the various grades was excessive. 

My teaching staff has generally got through the 
whole course in each of the grades three times during 
the year without any undue pressure. I must also 
add that, upon close examination of the rules of the 
Board, every precaution has been taken that the wi 
of man could devise in order that no student could be 
successfully “ crammed ” so as to succeed in getting a 
pass. I have almost invariably found that there has 
been a close correspondence between the results o 
our own annual school examination and the results o 
the Intermediate examiners. I trust therefore 1 1 a a 
system which has afforded such excellent assistance 
secondary education in Ireland, and which has ee 
brought to such a state of perfection by the experiences 
twenty years of practical working, may not be - 
by the introduction of any such radical altera 10 
as have been from time to time put forward duri 0 
the past four or five months in the public press. 
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PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

4. — It would be far more satisfactory to parents and 
head masters if the examinations could be held from 
say, the 20th to the 30th of June, in consequence of 
the disorganising effect that the present date has 
upon school work, leading to the closing of schools 
about the 24th of the month instead of the 30th. 

6- Examiners should be men of practical experience 
in scholastic work and of high university standing. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 


PART I. (1). Holmes, Mis* 

Franoes, 

Practical Working of System. and otters. 

The system has been highly beneficial in stimulat- 
ing general activity in schools, and in providing 
much-needed endowment by means of which the 
standard of teaching has been raised, and a great im- 
petus given to the progress and development of 
education for girls. 

It has faults in common with all competitive ex- 
aminations conducted wholly in writing, in limiting 
“ education ” to merely mental development, and 
giving too great prominence to memory work. 


36. C. — After (3) Algebra add (4) Drawing. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

40.— After “ Algebra” add “ or Shorthand.” 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

57. — That gross total of marks onlv should be 
counted. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

In the main we approve of the replies to queries 
and suggestions submitted by the Central Association 
of Trish Schoolmistresses, as revised at a meeting held 
Saturday, October 29th, holding that the study of 
Science should be encouraged and a system of inspec- 
tion planned as perfect as possible. 

As to how they can practically work out these sug- 
gestions we submit to the Commissioners, relying on 
them to consider the increased expenditure thereby 
entailed on private and unendowed schools, under 
which heading we might place almost all the girls’ 
schools in Ireland. 


74. (a.)--In the Preparatory Grade the rate of 
results be 4s. 

In Junior, 5s. 

In Middle, 6s. 

In Senior, 7s. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

That number of marks assigned for the Commercial 
side of a language be increased. 

That Shorthand be increased to 500. 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Holmes, Miss Frances, 

Manager, 
•Strand House 
School. Lon- 
donderry. 

Forty years' experience in 
teaching, thirty-eight of 
which were spent in 
managing a School. 

Deane, Margaret E., 

Strand House 
School, Lon- 
donderry. 

Two years student Magee 
College ; Two years Royal 
Holloway College, Egham, 
Surrey ; one year Training 
College, Hannover ; two 
and a half years teaching 
Intel-mediate Schools. 

Xeilson, Harrietts J„ 
B.A. 

Strand House 
School, Lon- 
donderry. 

Mod. Let. Hons., R.U.I. : ten 
years' teaching experience 
in private lessons ; Irish 
Intermediate School: 
English Private Schools 
(London and Ilfracombe) • 
preparing for Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals. 

Costello, Harriet, if.A., 

Strand House 
School, Lon- 
donderry. 

(Classics Hons.) R.U.I.; eight 
years’ teaching experience, 
both in public and private 
schools— Irish Inter- 
mediate Education system, 
successful in preparation 
for examinations of the 
Irish University. 

Johnston, Bessie, 

Strand House 
School Lon- 
donderry. 

N. F. U. Certificate ; two 
years' teaching experience 
in Middlesborough High 
School. 


PART II. Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 6. — Examiners should have publicly recognized 
credentials in the subjects in which they examine and 
at the same time experience and knowledge of the 
capabilities that may reasonably be expected from 
children of the ages required for examination. 

We would suggest that the length of papers and 
wording of questions would receive careful attention, 
the tendency at present beiug too much to find out 
peculiar and indirect methods of asking questions. 

That a copy of the examiners’ names be sent to the 
“ Head ” of each school, as soon as the selection is 
made. 

Rule 7. Tt might be advisable that the written 
examination be supplemented by an oral examination, 
should practical means be found either by inspection 
or otherwise. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 14. — It is now possible according to the Inter- 
mediate programme to pass Middle Grade and Pass 
Matriculation, R.U. 1., in the same year, as the set 
courses are very similar. Might we suggest that the 
rule excluding such students from examination in the 
Senior Grade be modified ? 

Omit rules 16 and 17, and in 18 introduce the word 
retained.— No student shall be eligible for examination 
in a Grade in which he has already gained or retained 
an exhibition. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

With regard to rules 32 and 33 we would suggest 
raising the standard of passing in Grammar and Com- 
position to 25 per cent., and leaving out the proviso 
concerning the reduction of marks under 35 per cent. 
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Holmes, Miss PART II., SECT. V. 

Francos, 
and others.’ 

Rules 36-39. 

Here we would not agree with the suggestion of 
making a pass in a branch of Physical Science obli- 
gatory for a pass in any Grade, believing we have 
already sufficient and the most important obligatory 
subjects. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

I consider that three subjects in the Preparatory 
Grade, and three subjects with Domestic Economy 
(as heretofore) iu the Junior and Middle Grades 
should secure a “ Pass ” ; it would give more time to 
study each subject thoroughly, and it would prevent 
“ cramming.” 


PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

If possible, we should like the results of the ex- 
aminations to be published earlier in August, as this 
publication has such an influence on the re-opening 
of schools. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

I consider the papers should be more suited to the 
average ages and capacities of the children taking 
them, Especially the Arithmetic and Algebra papers 
which are sometimes much too difficult. 


PART III. (3). 


HoltaD, Mrs, 
and others. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 
Rules 45-50. 


Programme. Middle Grade. 

I consider most of the papers rather difficult, espe- 
cially Arithmetic and Algebra. 


We suggest that the value of the larger prizes, 
namely, exhibitions and £50 prizes, be lessened, espe- 
cially in the case of the latter, and a larger number 
awarded, especially in the Senior Rrade ; also that a 
prize be awarded to the student obtaining highest 
marks in each subject, with a proviso as to the num- 
ber of such prizes an individual student may obtain. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

While the present method is followed in counting 
marks, we would think a modification might be made 
in Rule 66. 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Holtan, Mrs, 

Manager, 
Ladies' School, 
Newtowncun- 
ningham. 

Twenty-five years : for five 
years taught an Interme- 
diate School in Donegal, 
and have teen teaching 
one here for over eleven 
years ; also taught in 
Brookeboi o’ two and a-hnlf 
years, in Meath six and a- 
half. 

Holtan, Isabel L, 

Ladies’ School, 
ninghain. 

Sixteen years experience. 

Holtan, Lizzie A, 

Ladies' School, 
Newtowncun- 
ningham. 

Sixteen years experience. 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description.. 

Educational Experience. 

Horner, Mrs. Gabriel . 

Manager. S t . i 
Joseph's Con- ' 
vent. Mount 1 
Sackville, 
Chapelizod. 

Twenty-two years ex- 
perience both in Primary 
and Intermediate Schools. 

Sweeney, Mrs. E, 

St. Joseph's 
Convent, 

Mount Sack- 

Five years experience in an 
Intermediate School. 

M‘Cormack, Mrs. 
Gabriel. 

St. Joseph's 
Convent. 
Mount Sack- 
ville. 

Eighteen years experience 
in Primary and Interme- 
diate Schools. 

Donnelly, Mrs. Bridget, 

St. Joseph’s 
Convent, 
Mount Sack- 
ville. 

Eleven years experience in 
Primary and Interme- 
diate Schools. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

We approve of the system, and wish it may con- 

A better programme of studies has been introduced 
.nto many schools. . , 

We believe it has stimulated teachers and children 
to work. , 

We have to add that we believe the papers are too 
difficult for securing a mere pass. This tends to 
discourage pupils, and there is danger that girls oi 
talent below the average may be neglected. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I consider it has introduced a better programme 
of studies into some schools, and it has also stimu- 
lated general activity in the schools. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

We are of opinion that two sets of papers ought to 
given, one with only pass questions foi o' 
aeferate ability, and a set for those whose teacliei 
lieve they are capable of obtaining prizes. 
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Limite of age should, be abolished for passes and 
results fees, as children ought to be classified accord- 
.ug to tuourledge and ability and not according to 
age, thereby bring, ng all children under the operation 
of the Intermediate system. Children ought to be 
accustomed to study a little before reaching the age 
of thirteen or fourteen. Children of ten ySam might 
be examined. ° 
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PART III. (3). 
Programme. Middle Grade. 


We can only repeat here what we have said under 
Part III (2.) It would require an expert to answer 
the Arithmetic given last year to Middle Grade. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Ruh 5. — Needlework and Practical Domestic 
Economy should receive special advantages. 

Theory of Music might be commenced in Preparatory 
Grade. ' J 

More encouragement ought to be given to Natural 
Sciences to meet the requirements of the present day. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Ruin II — We prefer two years in Preparatory 
Grade. 1 J 

Matter dealt with in these Rules answered under 
[Part I. (2.)] Limits of age to be abolished. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

We believe too many subjects are required for 
obtaining an exhibition. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rule 53. — A special prize to be given in each sub- 
ject to the student obtaining the highest marks. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

Students in this grade to be allowed to specialise in 
subjects suitable to their future careers. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

| Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Houston, the Misses, 

■ Managers o f 
the L a d i e s’ 
School, Cooks- 

Have been Principals of 
ladies School, Cookstown, 
for twenty-eight years, 
and during this time have 
not only superintended all 
the work of the school, 
but have taught English, 
French, Drawing, Domes- 
Economy (during part 

SSKS 

(personally). Have been 
connected with the Irish 
Intermediate System of 
Education since the com- 
mencement, and have 
almost every year sent in 
pupils successfully to the 
Examinations. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Rule 66. — The number of marks required for retain- 
ing an exhibition is rather high. 

A girl, though losing her exhibition, ought to be 
allowed retain it on reaching the marks of retention. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 73 (a .) — Payment of Results Fees ought to be 
made for any child having 100 days’ attendance from 
one examination to the other, even though her name 
be not on the roll in November. 

Rale 74 . — As lessening the difficulty that would 
arise from payment of Results Fees if every child in an 
Intermediate school were examined, the amount of 
Kesults Fees payable on. each pupil ought to be 
lessened proportionately. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

We consider the Arithmetic examination papers 
given these last two years as most unreasonable, and 
that teachers and children have been very much dis- 
couraged, and have grown to dislike the subject, 
because examiners are allowed to give questions that 
students of the required age could never be expected to 
answer. 

The Commercial course is made too difficult. We 
think it ought to be more encouraged by (1), 
tendering the programme less difficult ; (2), assigning 
a greater number of marks. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

We consider that the practical working of the Inter- 

T T m , Ird “ d , has >“ d beneficial 

resnlte. It las been helpful and stimulating to 
both teachers and pupils, haring led them to adorn a 
more oberal course of study than in many cases uamld 
have been pursued. 

Its monetary advantages have made it possible to 
maintain good schools in places where otherwise this 
would have been impracticable, and have very materi 
ally assisted many students of limited means. 
i j )n t u 6 ° ther ll , and its va,ual,le money rewards have 
had unhappy results In many cases fhey have led to 
the lowering of moral tone in pupils and also in their 
parents and teachers. Health and honour and real 
cuRure have been forced to take a lower place in order 
that the highest prizes might he won, and this some- 
times where students have had only moderate ability 
Teachers have sometimes been led to trample on rules 
of professional etiquette, doing their best to -mther 
clever pupils from other schools into their own° 

We desire to express our high appreciation and ad- 
miration of the perfect management, even to the 
minutest details, of the system, and of the uniform 
courtesy shown to us by the Assistant Commissioners 
of Intermediate Education. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

We consider that, in general, the course in each 
grads is too long, particularly in the Middle Grade 
We would suggest a shortening of the course, as it 
cannot be wide enough without injury to quality of 
work grasp of the subject, or mental and physical 
health of the students. 
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It seems to us that sometimes sufficient care has not 
been taken in the appointment of examiners. 

These, we think, should have much practical ex- 
perience in teaching, which would ensure their under- 
standing the age and capacity of the ayerage young 
student, and their giving questions which would be a 
test of real education 

We would suggest the making Science more piomi- 
nent in the Intermediate Programme. 

We do not agree with the suggestion of many that 
the Inspection of schools would be desirable. We 
think it would destroy the individuality, lower tile 
standing, and interfere with the independence , of 
Intermediate schools, and that it would male still 
keener the tendency to a spirit of unhappy rivalry 

in teachers. , , • , 

Neither do we agree with the suggestion, which we 
believe some have made, that schools should . be 
classified. Many things would have to be taken into 
consideration, so that, we think, it would be almost 
impossible to do this with fairness. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

R u l e i We should desire to have the Preparatory 

Grade discontinued, as we consider the strain of public 
examinations too great for students so young. 

With all the other rules in this section we are per- 
fectly satisfied. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

12.— We feel that it would be desirable to 
have two years between the J unior and Middle Grades, 
unless the course be shortened. 

The other rules in this section are perfectly satis- 
factory. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25.— We are glad that the Board have taken 
some steps to control the often uncontrollable tendency 
to take up too many subjects. Perhaps this might 
be still further considered, as subjects might have a 
smaller amount of work prescribed. 

We agree with all the other rules. 

PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

All these rules are satisfactory to us. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Here we have no dissenting comments to make. 

PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

These rules quite satisfactory. 

PART IT., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 57. (1). — Where a student has passed liis or 
her examination we think it would be better to give 
the marks in full. People generally do not take the 
trouble to understand the system of marking, and 
marks often seem very low to them. 

PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

No remarks on these rules. 


(IRELAND) COMMISSION. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

No remarks. 

PART II ., Sect. XIII. 

Rule 79-86. 

No observations. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(c.) Care in the nature of questions desired— suita- 
bility’to the age of students. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade, 

(c.) Examiners should remember the age of students 
and particularly in mathematical subjects, see that 

questions are not beyond the power of students of ordi- 
nary capacity. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(c.) Same remarks as were made in Middle Grade 
examination papers apply here. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

Perhaps some portion of the money spent in other 
ways might be used for the erection of school buildings. 
Particularly in provincial towns, teachers have to 
struggle against great disadvantages in this respect, 
which their inadequate means will not allow them to 

^ Should the suggestion of making scientific teaching 
more prominent in the Intermediate Programme (winch 
we think very desirable - ) be adopted it would be 
necessary to aid teachers in providing suitable ap- 
paratus. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Houston, T. G., M.A., 

Head Master, 
| Coleraine 

Thirty years’ experience as 


Academical 

Institution. 

in “the Belfast Royal 


Academy. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I regret that I cannot regard the workmg of t « 

Intermediate Act as a benefit to secondary educat,^ 

in Ireland. From my own experience and obse 

it seems to me to have had the following results - 
1. It has overstimulated competition to a mo ^ 
wholesome degree, turning what used to be ulouS 
learning into a bitter and often quite un 
struggle for the very large pecuniary rewa ^ 

by the Intermediate Board. This rivalry , de . 

students, teachers, and parents in an ahn0 J l er3 
«ree, and produced in schools and homes an atm P 
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which I cannot but think most unfavourable for the 
intellectual and moral growth of the young people who 
are exposed to its influence. 

2. It has enormously increased the labour of the 
teachers of secondary schools, particularly in the case 
of those whose schools are not situated in large towns 
where occasional assistance of an educational kind can 
be easily procured. Classes must be kept up for four 
different grades, and all the other work of a school 
must be done besides. The number of classes required 
for these purposes is quite unnecessary for the efficient 
working of a good secondary school. 

3. Notwithstanding the very large Result Fees 
awarded under the Act, it has, I believe, as a rule 
lowered the remuneration of the teacher. This has been 
effected in two ways — (1) by renderin'? it necessary 
for a larger and more expensive staff of assistants to 
be employed ; (2) by greatly increasing the number 
of small private schools which have noc the means of 
really educating ' their pupils, cannot even, with the 
aid of Result Fees, provide an adequate maintenance 
for their teachers, and yet seriously diminish the at- 
tendance at schools which are properly equipped for 
their work. 

4. It has brought to bear upon the middle and 
uany of the lower class youth of the country between 


difficult and often impracticable for the pupil, except Houston, T. C 

under pressure which cannot fail to be injurious. The MA ’ 

great majority of parents are so tempted by the hopes 
of exhibitions for their children that they will hear of 
nothing but sending in every pupil, no matter what 
his ability, and no matter how late his coming to 
school, for the grade suitable to his age. The teacher 
cannot resist such pressure, and must as a consequence 
make an altogether unsuitable classification of his 
pupils, and content himself with work that must be 
inefficient. A teacher who stands out against this 
pressure and tries to do his duty must make up liis 
mind to heavy loss both in means and in professional 
reputation. The reform which appeal’s to me most 
urgently needed in the Intermediate system is the 
abolition or modification of this “age limit.” 

7. An unduly large number of young people be- 
longing to the lower middle class or to the lower 
class have had their attention called away from the 
pursuits to which they should naturally look for their 
support in life, and their ambition excited for a pro- 
fessional life for which they are utterly unsuited. The 
consequence is an overcrowding of the professions to 
the detriment alike of the aspirants to success in these 
walks of life and to the public whom they are sup- 
posed to serve. When a lad of the lower class is 


the ages of 13 and. 18— the most critical period of found to possess undoubted talent, I believe that every 
life a strain which is calculated to prove, and has • ' facility should be afforded him by the educational 
proved m the past, disastrous to many, and. I believe, system of the country to obtain such education as may 

injurious to all who have been subjected to it. On euable him to rise to any position for which he is 

a priori grounds, I think there can be little doubt qualified ; but to encourage youth of this class who 
that such injury must follow when such a programme possess only mediocre ability to pursue the courses of 
is addressed to such a community as ours, and when study which qualify for the universities and for profes- 
it is hacked up by the irresistible stimulus of unprece- sional life is, I think, a grave mistake. The urgent 
dentedly large pecuniary rewards. The question, as I need of this class is technical rather than Interme- 
venture to put it, is — is it right, is it safe, that a diate education. 

boy or girl between the ages of 13 and 18 should be 8. The working of the Intermediate system is to my 
subjected to the strain of preparation for honours in the certain knowledge promoting the exodus of Irish boys 

four grades of the Intermediate examinations, with to English schools. Parents belonging to the upper 

such inducements to pressure as Result Fees and ex- and upper middle classes, as a rule, so strongly object 

hibitions must bring to bear on teachers and parents ? to the Intermediate system that they will not send 

.There is no one competent to decide this question ex- their children to a school which is dominated by it. 
cept the highest medical experts in the kingdom. For I must apologize for the length of this answer. To 

my own satisfaction, a good while ago 1 consulted myself, personally, the working of the Intermediate 

what appeared to me the highest medical authority Act has been disheartening to the last degree. I have 
in the world, and found that his opinion entirely tried during all the years it lias been in operation to 
coincided with my own. A priori considerations are follow its programmes so far as I could do so consis- 
abundantly supported by facts of everyday occurrence, tently with the interests of my school as a whole. I 
There is no truth-speaking man or woman familiar have found the entire classification of pupils and 
with the history of the Intermediate examinations arrangement of studies taken out of my hands by 
who will deny that they are responsible for many cases these yearly changing programmes, with the result 
of ruined health, and^ not a few of premature death, that with vastly greater effort and expenditure I c 


among the students who have passed through them. 

5. It has imposed upon all but very wealthy 
■schools a programme of study to which teachers and 
pupils are compelled to conform and which is very 
often quite unsuited to the wants of the school where 
it is perforce adopted. The arrangements of a school 
should depend on two things — the educational require- 


nol do nearly so good work to the mass of my pupils 
as I could before the Act was passed. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

- . - . . - , There are, it appears to me, two very desirable ob- 

ments of the community which patronizes it, and the jects which might be effected under the Intermediate 
direction in which the powers of the teacher can be Act — (1) the subsidizing of such schools as are really 
most profitably exerted. Such peculiarities must, of necessary for secondary education in Ireland. Local 
course, be ignored when the same programme is pre- efforts had shown, before the passing of the Act, where 
scribed for all schools For my own part, I have such schools were really required by the community, 
round the Intermediate programme a constant obstacle but in most cases such schools were too poor to pro- 
best efforts for the welfare vide proper buildings and other material appliances 
for really efficient work, and to pay salaries sufficient 
to attract the best men into their service. The pay- 
ment of Result Fees was intended to effect this object, 
but, so far as my experience goes, has entirely failed 
to do so. (2.) Assistance of deserving youth who 
have talent and inclination to pursue the higher edu- 
cation, but whose means are insufficient. The exlii- 


to what seemed to me i-_, 

of my pupils. In this respect it has been growing, 
from my point of view, more and more objectionable 
every year. I found the arrangements of 1879 much 
more workable than those of later years. 

6. The point in the working of the Intermediate 
Act which seems to me most objectionable is the “age 

limit” adopted. It is quite possible that a clever child, , wwij - 

surrounded by good educational influences from his bitions given under the Intermediate Act have to 
earliest infancy, might find at the ages bf 14, 16, 17, some extent effected this object, but have often been 
18 that the work prescribed for these ages was awarded to those who had no need of them while 
not beyond his powers; but for children of average most deserving cases — through some small disqualifi- 

ability, coming from the homes of our northern middle cation of age or some other disability have derived 

classes, and with the educational advantages to which no benefit from this source. 

hey have had access, the course seems to me far too With great diffidence I venture on one or two 

2 B 
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Houston, T. G., suggestions as to how the objects I have mentioned 

M-A ' might be successfully carried out. I would (1) 

substitute for the present system of examination a 
mixed system of inspection and examination. 

The difficulty of inspection seems to me to lie in the 
obtainingasuitable inspector. To perform such a difficult 
and delicate task to the real advantage of the country, a 
man would require to possess such intellectual and moral 
qualities, and above all, such experience and practical 
acquaintance with his work, as are expected from those 
who hold the highest judicial appointments in the 
country. Men from the universities, appointed on 
the grounds of their academic distinctions, would in 
nine cases out of ten be completely ignorant of the 
most important part of their duties, and their influ- 
ence on schools might prove worse than the most ob- 
jectionable form of examination that has yet been 
devised. A thorough general inspection of each 
assisted school, on lines somewhat similar to those 
adopted under the Endowed Schools Commission, but 
involving in part the literary and scientific examina- 
tion of the schools (viva voce), together with efficient 
written examinations of the same nature as the present 
Intermediate examinations, might furnish the Inter- 
mediate Board with sufficient evidence to guide them 
in the allocating of Result Fees. 

Supposing this mixed system of inspection and 
examination adopted, I venture to suggest the follow- 
ing modifications of the present system : — 

A. In the awarding of Results Fees — (1) consider 
as an element of vital importance the equipments of 
the school — its buildings, sanitary arrangements, staff 
of masters, &c. Where local enterprise has not made 
proper provision in these respects, it. seems to me that 
secondary education is not a pressing necessity, and 
that the community interested has no claim on public 
money. 

2. Abolish altogether the limit of age. In a school 
similar to my own the introduction of such a limit is 
extremely injurious, making the proper classification 
of the pupils an almost insurmountable difficulty. 

. 3. Award Result Fees of moderate amount for all 
pupils whose work is found by the inspector and exa- 
miners satisfactory. 

4. Allow the governor’s and teachers of each assisted 
school in all cases to settle the course of education, 
authors to be read, &c., for their own school. Let 
them submit this programme in proper time to the 
Board for approbation, and if it is considered satisfac- 
tory, let the examinations of that particular school be 
conducted in accordance with it. 


making them tenable only on condition that the hold- 
ers satisfied the inspector and examiners from year 
to year by their progress. According to this arrange- 
ment there would be no competition of the pupils of 
one school against those of another for any of the re- 
wards offered by the Board — a result which appears 
to me in all respects most desirable; the pressure 
which many of the best and most conscientious teachers in 
Ireland feel to be almost insupportable would be greatly 
alleviated, and the growing youth of our country would 
have, while being educated, the time and the quietness, 
that are necessary conditions of healthy development.. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 1.— I think there should be no Preparatory 
Grade. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

1 2. For reasons already stated, I believe the age- 

limit should be abolished, but that of course as a part 
of more sweeping changes. 

PART ir., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

25. — I have not found this Rule work well. It has- 
always appeared to me that the course of study for 
boys should be tolerably extensive, both because a 
great variety of mental exercises promotes all round 
growth and development more than concentrated at- 
tention to a very small number of subjects, and be- 
cause it is most desirable that at school a boy’s powers 
should be tested and that he should have an opportunity 
of finding out the particular line of study for which 
his tastes and abilities best fit him. In the narrow- 
range of study to which Rule 25 now confines him, a 
boy tends to become a specialist before he has found 
out what his speciality ought to be. To take an ex- 
ample. For twenty years before Rule 25 was passed, 
I had given weekly lectures with experiments to all 
the upper half of the school in elementary Chemistry. 
These lectures covered only the J unior Grade course, 
but were attended by all the pupils of the school when 
passing through that stage of their education. I found 
the result of these lectures exceedingly good, but when 
Rule 25 was passed, after a fruitless struggle, I was 
obliged to give up Chemistry entirely and devote the 
time that had been spent in teaching it to an 
additional classical lesson. 


% 


5. Discontinue the Results pamphlet, and elimi- 
nate entirely from the Intermediate system the com- 
petition of one school with another. 

B. With regard to exhibitions, my own experience 
is that school work was done better and more heartily, 
#nd from better motives, before this stimulus was 
applied. Not more than one-tentli of the boys in any 
oi’dinary Intermediate school have the smallest chance 
of gaining exhibitions under the present system. On 
this teixth the prospect of winning or losing a sum of 
£20 to £50, with parents and teachers to be faced 
and the world looking on, exercises too often an influ- 
ence of the most deletei-ious kind. It keeps them 
constantly under a nervous strain, injurious alike to 
their bodily and mental health at their exceedingly 
delicate pei'iod of life, and teaches them to work solely 
for the material reward of their labours. On the nine- 
tenths who have no chance of exhibitions, the effect 
is still more apparent. Beside the large money prizes 
offered by the Board, all other rewards seem valueless, 
and those boys who have no chance of exhibitions can 
hai’dly be got to work at all. Another point is that 
these exhibitions often fall to those whose means are 
such as not to l-equire such assistance. 

I would therefore suggest that the very desirable 
object of assisting poor boys or girls who possess talent 
might be achieved by founding in connectioii with 
assisted schools scholarships of adequate amount, 
awarding them only to pupils of limited means, and 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

33. This rule has always seemed to me an unne- 

sssary complication. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

38. — I should say three subjects instead oifour. It 
he smaller number were adopted, the number 
mpils presenting themselves for examination womu 
je, I should think, double what it is now and schoote 
ls a whole would receive much greater benefit trom 
;he Act. If Results Fees continue to be g iven 
;he present system, it would be quite a simple matte. 
■a lessen the amount for each individual pupil as w 
lumber of pupils in whom such fees were payable 
ireased. 

PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

42.— 1 am very strongly against the “ publication of 
Results” in its present form. It is often misleadingm 
the public and injurious to the interests ot tne u - 
schools. The teacher’s best work cannot possiWy 
gauged and tabulated in such a way. As an i 1 
tion of this, I may mention the case of my , own sc, ^ 
which, during the months immediately preceam 0 
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Intermediate examinations, was visited with no fewer cient credit tl 
than three epidemics. Our work was completely College, Dublii 
broken up by this cause, some of our best pupils pre- College of Sum 
vented altogether from presenting themselves at the chance of pass 
examinations, and some of those who came forward This seems to r 
for examination incapacitated by the effects of length- Honour questic 
cued absence from school from doing themselves jus- as they are • bi 
tice. It is needless to say that such a state of matters great deal easie 
cannot be explained to the public, who naturally ac- 
cept the Results pamphlet as, an accurate estimate of 
the work done in the school during the year. Such 
cases are of no uncommon occurrence. 

Prc 

PART II., Sect. IX. The papers ai 

Rules 51-53. standard fe, pi 

I have already stated my objection to the system at migllt Wltl1 ad ' 1 
present adopted of awarding exhibitions. They are 
in some cases very useful to students of limited 
means, but such students might be quite as well assisted 
in ways not open to the same objections. Here a»ain 
I should entirely eliminate the competition of°one 

school with another for such rewards, and substitute a 

qualifying examination for deserving students whose 

parents had not means to give them a liberal education. Signatories. 

It is quite time enough for the pupils of different 

schools to compete with each other when they enter 
the universities. Hunter, Miss Anna, 

Medals, prizes of books, Ac., might with great pro- 
priety be awarded to the pupils of each assisted school 
on the results of the examinations conducted by the 
Board. This would give rise to a healthy spirit of Reburn, Jennio E„ 
emulation among the pupils themselves, and greatly 
strengthen the hands of the teacher. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

My objection is to the system of giving exhibitions 
as a whole — details do not call for special remark. 

PART ir., Sect. XII. 

„ Rules 70-78. H £T 7 ' Frank V 

Objections to present Results Fees system already 
stated. I am firmly convinced that the money which 
is spent in this way would much more effectually bene- 
fit education it distributed over an entire school, in- 
stead of being awarded for the success of a few pupils. 

In the primary schools of England and Scotland, as 
well as of Ireland, I understand that the “Results 
system” has been found by teachers a well-nigh intoler- 
able burden. In Irish Intermediate schools the pres- Rebum, Emily F., b. 
sure is felt even more severely, owing go the large 
pecuniary interests involved in every examination. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. ~ . _ . , 

T Coates, Louie A., 

I think there should be no Preparatory Grade. 

PART III, (2). Robb, Haidee, . 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

The tendency of many of the questions set from 
year to year is to divert the attention of teachers and Montsomary ' Amy - 
pupils from essentials to anomalous forms, exceptions, 

«ud often quite unimportant details. Particularly in 
Hie department of History really scientific teaching M . Kee Henrietta, b.a. 
seems thrown away. Cramming, as distinguished 
I'oni education, is too much encouraged by the Inter- 
mediate examination papers. „ 

1 1 Harper, Luey, 

PART HI. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Ihe papers are far too difficult for ordinary pass 
men, and greatly discourage students at this stage of Smith ’ ' Mabo1 ' ■ • 

their education. 

I have frequently had pupils who passed with suffi- 


cient credit the Entrance Examinations of Trinity Houston, T. G. 

College, Dublin, of the Royal University, and of the MA ‘ 

College of Surgeons, but who would have had very little 
chance of passing the Middle Grade Intermediate. 

This seems to me a great mistake. The Middle Grade 
Honour questions might with some modification stand, 
as they are ; but the Pass questions should be made a 
great deal easier. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

The papers are far too difficult for Pass. The Honour 
standard its, perhaps, fair enough, though even that 
might with advantage be made easier. 


Hunter, Miss Anna, . Head Mistress, Two years as Assistant ; 

Princess Gar- twenty-live years as 
dens School, Head Mistress of the 
Belfast. above school. 


Princess Gar- Two years Music and 
dens School, Drawing Mistress, Ladies’ 
Belfast. School, Newton-le-Wil- 

lows. Lancashire ; four 
years teacher of English, 
Musio, Drawing, and 
Painting in Southbrook 
Ladies’ School, Middles- 
borough, Yorks. ; two 

S tars Music and Drawing 
istress in Elmslea Dra- 

S ers Company’s High 
chool, Tottenham. N. ; 
three years Music, Draw- 
ing, and Painting Mistress, 
Princess Gardens School, 
Belfast. 

do., . Ex -Senior Sch., Q.C.B. : Ex- 
Math. Sell,, R.U.I. One 

Math, at Queen’s College, 
Belfast ; two years as 
Math, and Science Master 
in Metuodist College, Bel- 
fast ; one year as Assis- 
tant Science Master at 
Kelvin House School ; one 
year as Math. Master tit 
Princess Gardens School ; 
one month as Assistant ty 


I Bx-Stewart Scholar in Arts, 
R.U.I. Nine months Head 
Language Mistress in 
Howell's College, Llandatt, 
Glam. ; three years as 
English and Language 
Mistress in Princess Gar- 
dens 8chool, Belfast. 


Fonr years teacher of Eng- 
lish. French, and Mathe- 
matics. 


Nine years Head Mistress 
1 r.-ir ■■ . > ... 

Princess Gardens School’ 
Belfast. 

• L ?J in and Mathemat Val 
Mistress in Princess Gar- 
dens School, Belfast. 

English and Language Mls- 
tress, Princess Gardens 
School, Belfast ; ten years 
experience in teaching in 
English and Continental 


' °A® , year , as T , Preparatory 
Mistress in Princess Gar- 
dens School, Belfast. 
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Hunter, Jliss 
Anna and 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The system has been of great advantage in promoting 
more thorough teaching and thorough learning, espe- 
cially in the case of girls. 

The Preparatory Grade, to be of real educational 
benefit, should be made much easier. At present 
there is only a slight difference between it and the 
Junior Grade. 

The restriction of examination in Preparatory Grade 
to candidates between 13 and 14 is good. 

More candidates would enter for the Senior if there 
were more prizes available. The enormous prizes of 
£50 can only be for the few, and it would extend the 
educational course of the average boy or girl if there 
were a reasonable chance of winning any small money 
prize. At present the great majority of Middle Grade 
students, even the best ones, omit Senior Grade, and 
pass on to University Examinations. Thus the general 
culture afforded by Senior Grade work is not obtained 
by those who most need it. — i.e., the' average pupils. 

Centre superintendents ought to be teachers, and 
the rules by which centre superintendence is regulated 
ought to be made known, as there is often dissatis- 
faction. 

The unopened packets of papers should not be 
passed under the inspection of excited candidates, but 
before distribution should be seen by some person of 
authority, magistrate, teacher, or otherwise, in the 
distinct. 


PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

Rule 42. — It would be much more satisfactory if 
all the Results, Honour and Pass Lists, were pub- 
lished at the same time, even if that should be a few 
days later than usual. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 45. — £15 at most is quite enough for a Pre- 
paratory Grade Exhibition. 

47. £25 is enough for a Middle Grade Exhibition. 

48. — £50 is too large a sum for Senior Grade Ex- 
hibitions. £30 prizes, and more of them, would be 
much better. 

50. — There should be a special distinction of some 
kind — medal or money prize — for each student who- 
takes first place in any subject in a grade. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rule 52. — The prizes of £1 in the Preparatory 
Grade are too small. There is too great a difference 
between the exhibitions of £20 and the prizes of £1,. 
and this is most discouraging, especially when a stu- 
dent fails to gain an exhibition by only a few marks. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

The advantage of the system is its free and open 
competition, and anything which tends to diminish 
this would be injurious. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 1.— There are in reality only three grades, as 
the Preparatory is so difficult that it is very little 
different from the Junior. 

5. —More Science subjects might be introduced, and 
Botany be allowed to boys. 

6. Examiners should all be persons who have been 

directly engaged in teaching pupils of the same ages 
as those they examine, up to at most three years be- 
fore the date of their appointment. The standard of 
fhe papers in one grade often varies greatly, owing to 
the fact that those appointed have little or no idea of 
the average capability of the boys and girls they are 
to examine, 

The Preparatory Grade papers now are certainly 
more difficult in some points than the Senior Grade of 
seven year’s ago. 

7. — A written examination is only half a test. 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 29.— Is of the very greatest importance. 
Superintendents should not be allowed to sit for any 
length of time without inspecting the candidates under 
their supervision, nor to occupy themselves in any 
way. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rule 36.— Three subjects ought to be quite sufficient 
to pass any boy or girl' in the Preparatory Grade. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 57. — It would be very much more satisfactory 
if in the publication of results, the marks gained by 
a student in any subject were published as they stand, 
without any addition or reduction being made. 

Marks should be thoroughly revised. We have 
heard it said that the answers in any subject are 
frequently made up into difi'erent packets and des- 
patched for correction to different examiners. Surely 
this is not the case. The only way in which several 
examiners can fairly mark the same paper is when 
the paper consists of sections, each of which is marked 
all through by one examiner, and the marks submitted 
to a revising committee. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 74.— 3s. per 100 is rather low for Preparatory 
Grade Results Fees. 


PART III. (1).| 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) Too few subjects specified, and the course m 
ach far too long to admit of thorough study m one 

6 (6 ) ThePreparatory Grade papers of late are nothing 
:ss than ridiculous, especially English and Mathe- 
latical papers. The members of the Commission 
eed only read some of these papers to be thorough 
onvinced of this— that is, if they have any idea or 
fhat an average boy or girl of 13 can do. 

The children who gain Preparatory Grade 
fitions, if questioned, would reveal that they have no 
lad much play-time during the year or two m " 11 
hey were preparing for this honour. 
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PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) The courses assigned in English, French, Ger- 
man, Euclid, Geometrical Drawing, and Domestic 
Economy, are too long to admit of thorough study in 
one year. J 

It would be satisfactory if the Board would appoint 
a standard English Grammar. There are so many 
different methods of teaching this subject, and the 
questions vary so much from year to year, that we have 
never been able to satisfy ourselves with regard to the 
choice of a proper text-book. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(a.) We think it would be an improvement to make 
History a separate subject, and to let it include 
English, Scotch, Irish, French, Roman, and Grecian 
History at least. 

It is quite a common thing to find boys and girls 
who have passed the Senior Grade, and who could not 
say, for example, who Charlemagne was, simplv be- 
cause they never had the opportunity of learning and 
their courses were too long to allow of any extra work 

The courses are all too long to admit of thorough 
study in one year. 

(c.) lhe Middle Grade Mathematical papers are 
simply absurd. 

An examination ought to be a fair test for the 
average candidate. 

In Middle Grade, 1898, 38 out of 223 girls examined 
in Arithmetic, passed. 

Was that paper a fair test 1 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(a.) Courses specified are too long to admit of 
thorough study in one year. 

Specialisation would be a great advantage in this 
Grade. Classics, Languages, Mathematics, Science 
and perhaps History, would be good special groups. 


If a school fails to satisfy in each of these, it should Hunter, Miss 
not be recognised as a school, nor should its principals othere. a “ d 
be allowed to claim results fees. — 

2. Management — Order. 

Discipline. 

School-hours. 

Holidays. 

3. Examination of classes below the Preparatory 

Grade in elementary subjects, such as — 

Reading, Writing, Dictation, Spelling, 

Arithmetic, Geography — to test the 
thoroughness of the primary education 
of the school. 

Our reasons : — 

1. It is only right that schools benefiting by 

the public money should be in suitable 
premises, should be properly managed, and 
should be properly and thoroughly taught. 

2. Inspection would ensure these things, and 

in a very short time the general standard 
of the schools in the country would be 
enormously raised. 

3. If a school satisfied inspection in every de- 

gree, some certificates to that effect would 
be a good thing. 


Incorporated Society op Musicians, Council 
op the Leinster Section op the. 


Signatures : — 

William H. Gater, b.a., Mus.D. 
Michael Esposito. 

* Joseph Smith, Mus.D. 

* Bren dan J. Rogers. 

*T. R. G. Joze, Mus.D. 

James C. Culwick, Mus.D. 
Charles 0. Grandison. 

Charles G. Marcbant, Mus.B. 
Walter Bapty. 

Charles Kelly. 

B. Warburton Rooke, Mus.B. 
W. H. Yipond Barry, A.Mus. 


Names marked thus ' 
missioners of Intermedia 


the C'om- 


Incorporaled 
Society of 
Musicians, 
Council of the 
Leinster 
Section of. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

We desire to express our opinion of inspection. 

We should appreciate inspection, with certain limi- 
tations, viz. : — 

1- No part of the teacher's income to he made to 
depend on the report of inspectors. This is the bane 
ot primary schools, and if Intermediate schools are 
treated in the same way, they are reduced to the level 
°t primary schools. They ought to be secondary 
schools, and the provisions of the Board seem to aim 
at this. 

2. Inspection is the thin end of the wedge— the 
beginning of favouritism and facldism. 

3. None of the public money hitherto applied to the 
''orkiug of the Act should go to pav inspection, 
unless an additional revenue is available for inspec- 
tion, we are better off without it. 

4 None but teachers of experience and skill should 
b« eligible for posts as inspectors. University dons 
and inexperienced graduates may possess the requisite 
knowledge, but intellectual attainment is, perhaps, the 
oast important of the qualifications necessary. 

' " e want it— for 

1. Premises — Sanitation. 

Space (over-c-rowdiDg, <fec.) 

Apparatus. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 


We, the Council of the Leinster Section of the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians, having been 
favoured with copies of Schedule A, and other papers 
issued by the Intermediate Education (Ireland) Com 
mission, beg to lay before it our views as to the 
working of the Intermediate Education (Ireland) 
Act! 8 ? 8 , so far as relates to the study and practice 


It is our opinion, after very careful consideration 
ol the subject, that as regards the purely theoretical 
aspect of Music (rudiments, harmony, history & c ) 
the working of the system has achieved, on the whole 
satisfactory results. 

The scheme of the examinations, as at present 
carried out, seems to require but slight modifications • 
suggestions as to which will be found under Part 
I. (2) ; Part II., Sec I. ; Part II., Sec. VIII • Part 
III. (1), to Part III. (4). ; rart 

a re The weak I )oints of the existing Musical Course 


(II The fact that boys are excluded from all 
musical examinations ; 

(2) That Music is excluded from the Preparatory 
Grade : and J 
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Incorporated (3) That there is no provision whatever for 
Mnsfcians, practical examinations in Vocal or Instrumental 
Council of the ]y£ lis i c , In our opinion this constitutes the most 
Bectionot serious defect in the system. 

— We may mention, in support of this assertion, that 

our experience as teachers is that Practical Music, 
Vocal and Instrumental, has seriously deteriorated in 
Intermediate schools, during the period in which 
awards of medals, marks, and other distinctions have 
been bestowed in consideration of purely theoretical 
knowledge. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Music. Junior Grade. Boys and Girls. Suggested 
course. 

A. Paper Wore. 

1. Preparatory Grade Course, • 100 marks. 

2. ^Harmony up to and including 

the Chord of ibe Dominant Seventh, . 300 marks. • 

3. A general tbiographical knowledge 
of the following Composers : — Handel, 

Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Ros- 
sini . . • • 100 marks. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

We suggest : — 

(1.) That boys be admitted to all examinations in 
Music. , 

(2.) That students in the Preparatory Grade be 
admitted to examinations in Music. 

(3.) That a practical examination (Vocal and 
Instrumental) should form a part of the Musical 
Course in all Grades. 


500 marks. 


B. Practical. 

Practical examination in Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. (The details of this portion of the examination 
could be afterwards arranged by the Commissioners if 
this suggestion be adopted). . 

Note. — A pass should not be given in the Junior 
Grade unless the student shall have obtained at least 
30 per cent, of the marks assigned to the subject of 
Harmony. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 5.— We suggest that this Rule should be 
amended in accordance with our recommendation as 
to having boys re-admitted to the examinations in 
Music. 

Rule 7. — That in addition to the written examina- 
tion in the Theory of Music, &c., a practical examina- 
tion should be held in Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Music. Middle Grade. Boys and Girls. Suggested 
Course. 

A. Paper Work. 

1. The Preparatory and Junior Grade 

Course, and Harmony up to and in- 
cluding the Chords of the Major and 
Minor Ninth and Eleventh, and their 
inversions, • • _• 

2. An exercise in transposition, 

3. Outlines of the History of Music 

(Rockstro), • • 

500 marks. 


300 marks. 
50 marks. 

150 marks. 


Rules 45-50. 

Rule 50.— We suggest that a small gold medal 
should be awarded to each boy, and each girl, whom 
the Board shall adjudge to have obtained the highest 
aggregate marks, in the combined subjects of 
Theoretical and Practical Music, in their respective 
Grades. 


B. Practical. 

Practical examination in Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. (The details of this portion of the examination 
could be afterwards arranged by the Commissioners if 
this suggestion be adopted.) 

Note' — A pass should not be given in the Middle 
Grade unless the student shall have obtained at least 
30 per cent, of the marks assigned to the subject ot 
Harmony. 


PART III. (1). 


Programme. Preparatory Grade. 


Music. Preparatory Grade. Boys and Girls. 
Suggested Course. 


A. Paper Work. 

1. Notation, time, scales, keys, 
intervals, accent, 

2. Si"ns and words to indicate pace 
and manner of performance, 


250 marks. 
50 marks. 


300 marks. 


B. Practical. 

Practical examination in Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. (The details of this portion of the examination 
could be afterwards arranged by the Commissioners 
if this suggestion be adopted). 


PART III. (4). 


Music. 

Course. 


Programme. Senior Grade. 
Senior Grade. Boys and Girls. 

A. Paper Work. 


Suggested 


1. In addition to preceding courses, 
the whole subject of Harmony as laid 
down in Bannister’s “ Music,” 

2. Counterpoint in four parts up to 
and including the third species (three 
parts being in first species, and one only 
in the third species), 

3. Musical forms (Bannister’s 
“Music”), . 

4. The History of Music (Rockstro), 


200 marks. 


150 marks. 

50 marks. 
100 marks. 


500 marks 
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B. Practical. 

Practical .examination in ■ Vocal .mplnstanmental 
Hnsio (The details of this portion of the examination 
cooM be afterwards arranged by the Commissioner's if 
this suggestion bes adopted.) 

Note.— A pass should not be given in the Senior 
Grade unless the student shall have obtained at least 
30 per cent, of the marks assigned to the subject of 
Counterpoint. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

| Description. | 

Educational Experience. 

Irwin, Rev. Edward, 

Bishop ilod- 

mar School, 
Elphln. 

Upwards of twenty years 
Principal of Bishop Hod- 
son's Grammar School. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Irwin, Yen. C. K., D.D., 

Examiner i n 
Arithmetic & 
Book-keeping 
to the Inter- 1 
mediate Edu- 
cation Board. 

Examiner - in Arithmetic 
and Book-keeping under 
Intermediate Education 
Commission on several 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

My experience as an examiner under the Interme- 
diate Education Board on various occasions is limited 
to “Arithmetic and Book-keeping,” and if one mav 
assume that the same defect extends to other branches 
of learning, as I consider it does to that, I would say 
that the system fails, to a certain extent, in encourag- 
ing true education; by “education” I mean the 
acquisition of the faculty of assimilating, and, so to 
speak, digesting the knowledge imparted. In this I 
would venture to say the Intermediate system is de- 
fective. I find in the general run of answers distinct 
signs of “ cramming.” 

Methods of work, e.g. in Arithmetic, are made use of 
the principles of which are but imperfectly, if at all’ 
understood. In many cases even where honour 
marks have been gained, the result is due to the 
memory of formula; and not to a knowledge of 
arithmetical principles. I would say that the Courses 
prescribed in the various grades are too well defined, 
and that consequently teachers are able (as also by 
tlie aid of past examination papers) to give their 
pupils examples of every sort of work they may be 
liable for, the method of teaching being more with a 
view to the examination than to the laying of a 
foundation of sound scholarship. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

From my observations on [Part I. (T)], it follows 
mat I should suggest — 

(."•) A more indefinite programme of examination 
which would, to some extent, prevent a too slavish 
attention being paid to whac is profitable for examina- 
hon purposes. 

(/3.) More attention on the part of the examiners to 
questions involving the explanation of principles. 

(y.) More latitude in questions which cannot be 
said to bear directly on a prescribed course, but which 
wouid show whether the teaching and the knowledge 
displayed were of such a kind as would survive in the 
Pupil’s mind. 

(o.) I would prefer to see the questions made easier 
j" grades, and the percentage required for 
lonours” and “pass” raised, if necessary. The 
amount of knowledge expected by examiners in the 
several grades is too great to be really sound, when 
ie age of the candidates is taken into consideration ; 

* le lesult being that answers, if in any respect correct, 
imtst ot necessity bear the brand of imperfect know- 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

The general policy of payment by Results Fees is, 
in my opinion, the most just method of remunerating 
teachers for their work. 

Payment on the reports of Inspectors would, I 
consider, be very objectionable, as it would make too 
much depend upon the judgment of one man, 
whereby, perhaps, more than justice might be done 
to some and less than justice to others. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Buie 7. -I would suggest that the examinations 
should continue to be conducted in writing. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

45-48. — In my opinion the money value of the 
exhibitions in each grade is too high. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

The examination papers are of too difficult a 
nature, so much so that it is not at all easy to 
persuade boys, except a very small minority, to pre- 
pare for these examinations. Many parents also 
object, as they fear the amount of work required 
would prove injurious to their children’s health. By 
proposing less difficult questions for an ordinary Pass, 
a greater number of boys would derive benefit from 
the Intermediate system in an educational point of 
view. For Honours and Prizes the questions should 
of course be of a difficult nature. 

These observations apply to the four Grades. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

See observations under Preparatory grade. 

PART HI. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

See observations under Preparatory Grade. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

See observations under Preparatory Grade. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Irwin, Miss Mary, 

Manager, Gor- 
d o n v ill e 
Ladies' School, | 

Four years private teach- 
ing ; eight years Principal 
of a Ladies' School. 
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PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

Under this system as it exists at present, it seems 
to me that the word Education has lost its meaning, 
as in order for candidates to take good places in each 
grade, a greater amount of knowledge has to be 
crammed in rather than such knowledge as they 
possess drawn forth. 

It seems to have introduced a mercenary spirit into 
schools which cannot fail to have an evil effect on 
both teachers and pupils. 

Certain subjects compulsory under the Act prove 
of little value to some candidates in after life. I 
refer more particularly to the very middle class, who, 
after passing through the various grades of the Inter- 
mediate examinations, find themselves really unfitted 
for practical work, and if they are obliged to earn 
their own living, can only do so by entering for posts 
of clerks or teachers, and thus causing great need fox- 
workers in more active and perhaps more healthful 
pursuits. 


PART t (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

That, in addition to the higher branches of edu 
cation, there might be a department which one might 
term industrial, for both boys and girls, thus to 
encoui-age those, whose health may not allow of close 
book study, and yet who need some outlet for activity 
of mind, and a more easy development of what bi-ain 
power they possess. 

PART IT., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

That, if possible, a month later might be fixed for 
i-eceiving fonns of notice for students. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) That Theory of Music and Domestic Economy 
might be open to students in this grade. 

That a shorter period of English, Irish, and Roman 
History (respectively) should be prescribed. 

That the authors' in English Literature might be 
more varied, and a shorter course iu the poetical 
department be given. . 

That in Euclid, Book I. would be deemed sufficient. 
(b.) The number of marks in French and German 
to be increased to 1,000. 

That higher marks be given in Drawing. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. • Senior Grade. 

(a.) That a longer and perhaps less detailed course 
of English and Irish History be prescribed. 

The omission of English Verse for translation into 
Latin Verse, here suggested also. 

That the subject of Physiology be included. 

(6.) That higher marks be given for French, Ger- 
man, and Theory of Music. 


Name of 
Signatory. 


Janau, Elpliege, . 


Examiner i n 
French to the 
Intermediate 
Education 
Board. 


Educational Experience. 


readier of French a t 
Christ’s Hospital, London. 
E.C., since 1878. Assis- 
tant Examiner in French 
for the University of Lon- 
don. from 1886 to 1891, and 
from 1891 to the present 
time. Examiner to the 
Board of Intermediate 
Education (Ireland), from 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

The percentage of marks necessary for a pass is 
now 25. This seems to me too low. I should advise 
that it be raised to 33) } per cent. This, however, 
would be too great a change if made at once. I 
would therefore have the percentage altered from 25 
per cent, to 30 per cent, and after, say three or four 
years, have another rise to 33£ per cent. 

In a similar manner the percentage for a pass with 
honours should be raised, first from 50 to 55 per cent., 
and, after the lapse of a few years, raised again to 60 
per cent. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

In this and the higher grades, I consider the. number 
of marks given for a particular paper too high, but 
as it is evidently intended to maintain a certain pro- 
portion between the several subjects, I do not feel 
qualified to suggest any alteration. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) That in Drawing, 250 marks might be 
assigned to Freehand, and the remaining 250 to 
Model, allowing Geometry to be taken quite as a 
separate subject. 

(b.) That the marks in French and German be 
increased to 1,000 in this grade also. 

(c.) That in Arithmetic simpler papers should be set 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(a.) Same suggestion regarding Drawing as in 
-previous grade. 

That in the prescribed books in German a more 
generally interesting work than Archenholz 
«• Geschichte ” be more frequently given. 

That in Latin “ English verse for translation into 
Latin Elegiacs or Hexameters ” be omitted. 

(’.) Same suggestion regarding increment of marks 
or French and German. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Jellioo, Miss Rebecca, 

Manager. 
Misses Jellico s 
School. Mount- 
mellick. 

I have kept school in tins 
place since 1860. Have not 
sent in candidates to 1 
several years until tins 

year, but always take tm- 
course prescribed in » 
Programme oi ■. 

mediate Examination.. 
The pupils are 01 
better class of Prote.-i.ua . 
The lukewarmness ^ 
tiotf isthc grSest otetaele 
I have to contend will - 
they dread overwork w 

children. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I believe that the system works well, and that 


great impetus has been given to education since 
‘.ng of the Act. 


the 
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PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I think that the questions would be more suited 
to the comprehension of the students if set by persons 
who have been teachers understanding the capacities 
of children. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 5. — That the maximum of marks in Book- 
keeping, Botany, Domestic Economy, and Shorthand 
should not be under 500. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rules 38 and 39 — That boys and girls might be 
permitted to pass on “three subjects”; English, 
which includes so many items being one of them’ 
and a language, ancient or modern, being another. ’ 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

I believe that the abolition of Results Fees would 
tend to greater confidence in the minds of the general 
public. It is suspected that the children of low 
capacity are overlooked, while those of good abilities 
are pushed forward in order to pass examinations 
and obtain Results Fees for their teachers. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Drawing to have a maximum of 500. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Book-keeping, Shorthand, Botany and Drawing to 
have a maximum of 500. 


-ART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Book-keeping, Shorthand and Botany to have a 
maximum of 500. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

Botany and Shorthand to have a maximum of 500. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Johnson. Thomas, n.sc. 
Pond.) 

Professor of 
Botany, Eoyal 
College of 
Science, Dub- 

1. Four years' experience 
as Science Master in an 
English Boarding (second- 
ary) School where Science 
was taught practically. 

2. Sub- Examiner in Botany 
for 10-12 years in the De- 
partment of Science and 
Art, Examiner! tempoiary) 
Boyal University, and 
Eoyal College of' Veteri- 
nary Surgeons. 

3. Professor of Botany, 
Eoyal College of Science 
since 1890, and for seven 
years before assistant in 
the London Eoyal Col- 
lege of Science. 




PART I. (1). Johnson. 

_ , . . Thomas, D.; 

Practical Working of System. 

I believe that the system has been effective in 
raising the standard of education in the secondary 
schools, and I think the financial help provided by 
the Act has been of great value to struggling schools 
in che remoter parts of the country. 

Secondary schools seem so much iu need of and 
strive so hard to secure the monetary support, that 
managers have reduced the surest and quickest way 
of securing the monetary prizes to a fine art. Matters 
tending to make the education' more thorough, not 
tested by the Board’s examinations, are neglected 
to save time. Hence a teacher’s defence, in public, 
of teaching French without troubling about pronun- 
ciation, because not tested. Science subjects especi- 
ally suffer fron this cause. 

Owing to the insufficiency of the nature of the 
test of the education given, a large amount of the 
all-too-little endowment of secondary education is 
lost. 

Owing to various causes the Science side of educa- 
tion is not encouraged, and Irish Intermediate educa- 
tion is very much less complete than that provided 
in the average English secondary schools though 
these are working without direct money endowment 
m many cases. 

The Intermediate Board does not do at present the 
work done by the Department of Science and Art 
for the English and Scotch schools, and by its ex- 
istence it largely prevents that Department from 
doing the work itself. 

Further, there is no visible continuity between the 
work of the Primary and the Intermediate systems. 

The brightest boys and girls of the primary schools 
should be helped on, as a matter of course, where 
willing, into the Intermediate schools. 

The sums of money administered by the Board 
should be distinctly attached to education. Direct 
money prizes to students should be abolished. Medals 
might continue to be given. 

The money should go : — 

1. As payment to the school based on— 

(a.) The result of the examination of the student 
sent up by the school. 

(b.) The report of the inspectors. This should 
carry considerable weight. 

2. As exhibitions, tenable : — 

(a.) At the school whose student gains the ex- 
hibition. 

(b.) At institutions of higher rank, not sending 
in candidates for the Intermediate examina- 

The mode of making the awards should be so 
arranged as to give full encouragement to the scien- 
tific, the commercial and technical, and the literary 
branches of education. The literary branch having 
been hitherto so almost exclusively encouraged, there 
should for some time to come be a liberal endowment 
of the other branches. In each of the three years a 
certain number of the exhibitions should be assigned 
to each branch of education. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

My views are contained in a report submitted to 
his Excellency by the Council of the Royal Dublin 
Society. I took part in the preparation of this 
report, as a member of the Society’s Science Com- 
mittee. No doubt the Commission is in possession 
of copies of the repoi-t- 

Section 2, Page 1 (of Act ).— One at least of the 
seven Commissioners should be a representative of 
Science more especially. No one doubts the general 
fair-mindedness of the present Board in carrying out 
2 C 
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Johnson, the Act. I would suggest the Board should consist 

mas, d.sc. n i ne to e [ everl members, and that the President of 
the Royal Dublin Society, th« President of the Royal 
Irish Academy (when, as at present, chosen for his 
Scientific eminence), and a science representative of 
the Board of Commissioners of Primary Education 
should be added to the present Board. 

The Department of Science and Art should have 
a representative on the Board. 

Section 3, Page 2.— A third Assistant Commis- 
sioner representative of Science should be appointed. 
During the “ dull season ” of the Board the three 
should be required to inspect, and inspectors as 
“ such other officers,” should also be appointed with 
definite functions. 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 29, page 10, line 2, 

change “ shall be liable to be expelled ” 
to “ shall be expelled.” 

Line 4. — Delete after “examination” to end of 
sentence. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 
Rules 32-35. 


32 . — A and B. 

Add “ Provided that the examiners are satisfied 

as to the character of the practical instruction given 
in the Science subject examined." 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 1.— Should it be decided, as many suggest, 
that the Preparatory Grade be abolished, or that the 
exhibitions attached to it cease, I would suggest as 
an alternative that Results Fees based on inspection 
be awarded ; “saved” in part from the stopped ex- 
hibitions. It is most important that the child’s early 
education should be well organised. If, as is hoped, 
the inspection is made effective, children from the age 
of ten brought into touch with the Board will, when 
competing for the exhibitions, do so as a result of 
a steady and caieful preparation. Good schools 
will welcome the financial help and educa- 
tional advice of the Board, and much general good 
will result. In England, a richer country than Ire- 
land, most bpys and girls of the middle class have 
left school at fifteen or sixteen, and the post- 
ponement of the directive educational influence of the 
Board until students were thirteen to fifteen, would 
be regrettable. 

Rule 4. — The Board shall satisfy itself by inspection 
or otherwise as to the nature of and conditions under 
which the education tested by examination has been 
imparted. A Science subject to count must have been 
taught practically or by experimental aid. 

Rule 7.— I do not agree with the statement in the 
official form No. 2 a, that “for practical reasons the 
general examinations must be conducted exclusively in 
writing.” The mode of conducting the local examina- 
tions of the University of Cambridge, known as the 
“ Cambridge Locals,” and of the Department of Science 
and Art supports my statement. If the selection of ex- 
aminers must continue based on their representative 
religious character there should be two examiners 
for each subject, examining all the papers. The 
charges of collusion made by an eminent Irish educa- 
tional authority would thus tend to lose any force. 
These examiners should from year to year revise the 
syllabuses of examination. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

1 1 . See note as to inspection from ten years on. 

14. Read— No matriculated student of any uni- 
versity shall be eligible for examination in any except 
the Senior Grade. 

This modification would enable Senior Grade stu- 
dents to come into closer touch with the University, 
aud would, by giving them the possibility of an Ex- 
hibition, encourage them to take up a University 
course. 

Senior Grade students should be not less than 
sixteen years old. 

I know of no University matriculation examination 
as difficult as the Senior Grade of the Intermediate. 


PART IT., Sect. V. 
Rules 36-39. 


Rules 36 and 37 to be made one, for boys and girls- 
Four subjects, &c. : — 

A. English. 

B. (As at present.) 

C. Elementary Mathematics : — 

Arithmetic — Vulgar Fractions. 
Euclid — 1st Book. 

Algebra — Simple Equations. 

D. One Science subject. 

A, B, C, D to be marked equally. 


Rules 38 and 39.— Boys and girls alike, Junior and 
Middle compulsory : — 

A. English. 

B. (As at present). 

C. Mathematics : — 

Arithmetic. 

f Junior — Books I., II., with 
— ... i exercises. 

Euclid, Middle— Books I.-IV,, with 
( exercises. 

( Junior — To end of Problems. 
Algebra, -j Middle — To end of Ratio, &c. 
Trigonometry — Middle only. 

D. One Science subject. 

E. Optional. '--Three other subjects. Not ex- 

' ceeding “x ” marks. 

New Rule for Senior Grade. 

Compulsory. Students (boys and girls) 16-18. 

A. English. 

B. One language. , 

C. Mathematics — Pass, e.g., middle course with 

more difficult exercises. 

D. One science subject. 

Optional. Total marks not to exceed x marks. 

I. One or more languages. 

II. Mathematics, honours (eg. standard of the 
Mathematics paper in the Intermediate Science of 
the University of London). 

III. One or more Science subjects. 

IV. One or more Technical or Commercial sub- 
jects.- 


PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

I have no personal knowledge of the working of 
this course, but understand the standard of marking 
is so low as to be practically prohibitory. I think the 
Commercial and Technical side of education should be 
so developed in the Senior Grade that students ana 
schools would not be penalised by taking it msteaa 
of another course. By the plan I have sugge 
Senior Grade students could begin their speciahsatio 
in Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, bcienc 
pure or applied, or in Commercial education. 
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PART II., Sect. VIII. 
Rules 45-50. 

Add Science subjects to 50. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

52 and 53. — Would abolish the book and money 
prizes, and convert the money saved into exhibitions. 

The schools should surely afford book prizes, es- 
pecially if the Board’s exhibitions become attached 
to schools. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

54. — Should be inclined to make no difference be- 
tween boys and girls, at any rate to end of Junior 
■Grade. 

PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Retention of Exhibitions. 

Modify as suggested. No exhibition or money 
prize to go direct to student or parent, but to an 
■educational institution attended or to be attended by 
the student. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Results Fees to be based independently — 

(a.) On inspection ; 

(6.) On examination. 

Inspection should divide schools into three 
groups : — 

I. Thoroughly good. Higher award. 

II. Good. Award. 

III. No award. 

a should not involve necessity of b. 


PART II., Sect. XIII. 

Rules 79-86. 

81. In common with other Science students, 1 feel 
that Science has suffered severely at the hands of the 
Board in the allocation of the Customs and Excise 
Act money. 

I would suggest that the money at present accu- 
mulated be spent largely in helping schools to provide 
the apparatus necessary for Science instruction. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) Add 1, Physiography. 

2. The elements of a Science subject, (Botany, 
Chemistry, Geology, Physics, or Zoology, including 
Physiology). 

(b.) Treat all languages alike. 

Make one subject — Elementary Mathematics — 
of Arithmetic, Euclid and Algebra. 

Marks equal to each language, Science subject and 
Mathematics. * 

(c.) Oral in English reading, and if possible in 
Modem Language. This need not carry many marks 
(number kept confidential ) ; the existence of the con- 
dition would make the schools give attention to pro- 
nunciation, with its educational and other advan- 
tages. 


PART III. (2). 
Programme. Junior Grade. 


Johnson, 
Thomas, D,Sc. 


(a.) Add— 

Boys : — Girls : — • 

Botany. Geology, 

Geology. Zoology. 

Zoology 

Theory of Music. 

Hygiene. 

(b.) Remarks as on Preparatory Grade. 

Commercial English, &c., to replace Greek or Latin, 
and count taken together as equal to either. 

Exhibitions not tenable after fifteen, and only in 
school gaining the success. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

See remarks under J unior Grade, andunder Rule s 
38 and 39. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

See remarks under new rule after Rules 38 and 39, 
and under earlier grades. 

Exhibition 16-18, tenable in higher institutions. 

PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

I should be glad to appear before the Commission to 
answer any questions arising out of the statements or 
suggestions made, or to give any help I can, 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

: 

1 Educational Experience. 

■ 

Johnston, Henry G., 

Hoad Master, 
School, Ban- 

Six years as Assistant Mas- T „, , _ „ 

ter; six years as Head Johnston, H, G., 
Master. n.A. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I think that the present system of Intermediate 
Education is bad, since its tendency is to make 
education subservient to examination, and thus foster 
an unhealthy system of “ cramming.” At present it is 
a master’s interest to force on boys of talent, who 
are of the required age, to procure satisfactory results 
in the Intermediate Examinations, and' to neglect 
backward boys. Again the prescribed course is so 
long, that there is no time for any subjects outside 
those in the course, and in schools where Intermediate 
Examinations arc made the principal aim, a good 
general education is not to be obtained, the boys are 
imperfectly grounded, and have no knowledge of any- 
thing outside the prescribed course. The education 
given is stereotyped within a narrow groove. Schools 
are arising on every side which are simply cramming 
establishments for the Intermediate, the fees being in 
many cases paid by the Result Fees obtained through 
successful pupils. The country is being, in conseq uence, 
flooded with boys who are educated under forced 
pressure above the station from which they have 
sprung, and yet insufficiently to pass through any 
university, and the market is glutted with would-be 
clerks. 

2 C 2 
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Johnston, H.G., PART I. (2). 

BA. 

Alterations in System Generally. 

1 would abolish the system of examination, as it 
at present is constituted, and examine the schools 
individually in their work of the year, give exhibitions 
where exceptional talent and progress is shown, and 
Result Fees according to the progress made of each 
boy individually since the previous examination. Let 
the schools arrange their own programme of work, and 
the examination be on that programme. The schools 
will thus become more feeders for the universities 

. and professions, and not cramming establishments, as 

so many are, to secure Result Fees at the Intermediate 
examinations. 

If possible, T should also allocate funds to encourage 
technical education in the various schools by means of 
grants in aid of equipping them with the various 
requisites and prizes, and Result Fees for progress 
made in the various branches of technical education. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

2 — With regard to the centres for examination, I do 
not think sufficient attention is paid to the convenience 
of the schools or of the general public. For instance, 
though Bandon has a population of over 4,000 inhabi- 
tants, there is no centre in it, and boys have to be 
sent to Cork or Skibbereen to stay during the period 
of examination, which causes great expense, and 
handicaps any schools in towns which labour under 
similar disadvantages. 

l PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

12 and 13. — I should increase the age for the 
Senior Grade by one year, i.e., under 19, and abolish 
the over-age clause altogether, which could easily be 
done by reducing the standard required for the Middle 
Grade. This would encourage the schools to send in 
boys to the higher grades, 

PART II.. Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

32 A ( b .) — To carry out the suggestion made in the 
examiners’ report for 1897, I should add to this a 
proviso, that no boy should be awarded any marks for 
translation who shows an utter ignorance of “ word for 
word” translation. This would deal a deadly blow to 
cramming in this direction, and the practice of learn- 
ing the translation by vote. 

PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

42. — If it could be possible for the pass results of the 
examinations to be published by the second week in 
August at latest, it would prove a great convenience 
to the majority of the schools, who resume work 
about the middle of that month. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Latin . — The books prescribed are too long. A 
shorter course would allow a more thorough ground- 
ing in grammar and composition, and give more time 
for practice in unseen translation. 

English . — The portions of English Literature 
selected, are quite too long for boys of 13. It produces 
an invincible repugnance in after years to English 
Authors, and partially accounts for the distaste shown 
at the present day for the English Classics. I should 


reduce the English Literature, and extend the 
Geography and History by making them elementary 
outlines of the whole of the former and of all English 
History. Irish History is too difficult for boys of 
this grade. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

English . — English Literature course too long, for 
the same reasons as in previous grade. 


Name of 
Signatory. 


Description. 


Educational Experience. 


Johnston, John, B.A., 


Head Master. 
The Villiers 
Endowed 
School, 
Limerick. 


Sxperienee as Teacher- 
Six months at Coleraine 
Academical Institution as 
Junior Master, teaching 
Classics, English, Mathe- 
matics, and Natural Phil- 
osophy to Junior Classes, 
)ne year and a-half at Ban- 
don Grammar School as 
Classical and French 
Master, 

One year at Cavan Royal 
School as same. 

Two years in Belfast, man- 
aging Ormean Academy, 
North Parade, teaching 
Classics, French, English, 
Junior Grade Mathema- 
tics and Natural Phil- 
osophy Chemistry. 

Four years Head Master of 
Villiers Endowed School, 
Limerick, teaching at pre- 
sent Classics. English. 
French, and Junior Grade 
Natural Philosophy. In 
all nine years. 
Qiialiticalioiis . — JuniorGrade 
Exhibitioner, over-age ; 
skipped Middle Grade ; 
Prizeman in Senior Grade ; 
Cochrane and Cloth- 
worker's Scholar, Academi- 
cal Institution, Coleraine. 
First Tear Scholar in 
Literature and Science, 
Second Year in Literature 
and Senior in Classics, 
Queen's College, Cork ; also 
First Prizeman in Classics, 
English, and French ; 
Second Honours in Classics 
and English, First Arts, 
and Second Honours in 
Classics at Degree Ex- 
amination, Royal Univer- 
sity of Ireland ; First of 
Second Class Exhibitioners 
at First Arts, and Exhibi- 
tioner, seventh place, in 
Classics at Degree Ex- 
amination. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The Intermediate Education (Ireland) Act, has now 
been in operation twenty years, a period of sufficient 
length to enable those acquainted with its working to 
gauge pretty accurately its effect on the educational 
standing of the youth of the country. My personal 
experience of it has extended over a period of three 
years as pupil, and nine years as teacher, and the 
conclusions drawn from that experience I shall now 
proceed to state. In my opinion the Act has given a 
great and much-needed impetus to secondary education 
in Ii'eland. The system established by it has shaken 
up the Irish schools, instituted a wliolesotue competi- 
tion amongst them, aroused among the people an 
interest in education which has resulted in the increase 
of opportunities for obtaining it by the establishment 
of new schools, and, by the standard which it has set, 
has filled the schools, both new and old, with teachers 
who must have both knowledge and the capacity to 
impart it, for both are necessary for the attainment of 
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even a moderate amount of success in the examinations, 
and on that success a teacher’s reputation greatly 
depends. The Intermediate sysiem, too, by means of 
the prizes it offers, has enabled many a clever boy to 
make his way in the world, and to attain the place he 
was best fitted to fill, by giving him a start without 
which lie would never have advanced, and by this en- 
• couragement of the ablest of its youth, has no doubt 
made the nation so much the richer in able men. ! 

These benefits have resulted from the working of 
the system, and it is, no doubt, entitled to have°full 
credit for them. But, nevertheless, a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction has arisen, the best evidence of which is the 
appointment of the present Commission. This dis- 
satisfaction, it seems to me, is mainly directed against 
certain alleged results of the working of the system ; 
these are— over-pressure upon pupils while at school’ 
and a want of thoroughness in practical knowledge 
amongst them when they have left school. If these 
results exist and are necessary results, thev will prove 
fatal to the Intermediate system. In my opinion they 
exist, but arise from removable causes. One of these 
causes is the difficult nature of the examinations. 
This difficulty arises from the nature of the courses in 
the literary part of the examination, and the nature of 
the papers in the scientific part. In the languages 
the amount of work to be prepared from text-books 
is too great, and each course seems to be set 
without reference to the amount of other work expected 
of the student. For a boy of average ability to 
prepare thoroughly all the text-books set by honest work 
is almost an impossibility without over-work. Hence 
the wholesale use of translations, which examiners 
endeavour to keep in bounds by parallel column 
translation. Hence also the charge of over-pressure. 
With this is closely connected the charge of want of 
thoroughness, for where there is too much work to be 
done, want of thoroughness necessarily follows. 

As regards the examinations in Science the fault, as 
I have said, lies in the nature of the papers, which 
are generally more a test of the student’s mathematical 
ability than of his mathematical knowledge. 
From experience of the papers, one would imagine 
that the idea uppermost in the mind of the examiner 
in setting them is that questions of an ordinary kind 
are to be avoided ; and he seems to exercise his 
ingenuity in inventing strange turns, and forms, and 
intricacies to give to questions, with a view to 
bringing about the downfall of the unfortunate 
examinee. Such questions are the despair of the 
average boy, and a morning spent at them is some- 
times enough to make his brains useless for the rest 
of the day. I have known such a morning Arithmetic 
paper in the Middle Grade cause the failure of students 
in the evening Algebra paper, which, after a night’s 
rest, they found well within their powers. Papers of 
so difficult a nature, although quite suitable for a 
purely competitive examination, are, in my opinion, 
quite out of place in the Intermediate examinations ; 
although, of course, each paper must contain some 
questions of such a nature as to bring out the ability 
of the Cleverest boys. 

The general difficulty of the papers will be seen by 
comparing them with University Entrance or Pro- 
fessional prelimicarypapers. Even a Preparatory Grade 
puper is often more difficult than papers of either 
class. 

Other defects are the system of endowment by 
payment of Result Fees, the frequency of chan ges of 
ie . courses, and the apparent inexperience of ex- 
aminers. With these I shall deal in the next section 
or 1111 der their proper heads. 

PART X (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Another defect of the existing system is the policy 
0 endowment by payment of Result Fees. The evils 
arising from this policy, at least according to the 


popular idea, are over-pressure, from the desire of 
teachers to earn as great results as possible, and 
neglect of the less intelligent pupils, because time and 
attention devoted to them, although greatly to their 
benefit, are not likely to have a commensurate pecuniary 
reward, and might be more profitably devoted to 
pupils of greater ability'. I have heard these com- 
plaints made by parents about Intermediate schools of 
the highest standing, and no doubt they were in a 
measure true ; but I do not think the neglect was 
caused so much by the desire, to earn Result Fees 
, merely, as by the desire to win exhibitions and gain 
honour for the schools ; besides, the failure of a boy to 
make progress at school is by no means always due 
to defects in the teaching, or to want of attention on 
the part of the teachers. But it cannot be called a 
sound system to offer to teachers what may act as a 
practical inducement, to them to urge on unduly their 
clever pupils, and neglect their dull ones ; for in the 
nature of things the tendency, at least in the latter 
direction, must be strong enough already, as the pro- 
gress of the dull pupil costs the teacher so much more 
work and harder work than that of the intelligent 
pupil. ° 

But, in my opinion, an objection of no less weight 
to this policy, is that it results in, practically, a mis- 
application of public money. All money applied to 
the endowment of schools, whether from public or 
private sources, may be looked upon, at least in its 
object and aim, as public money, for it is applied to 
public purposes, and used for the public benefit. 
Hence, I think, it would naturally be concluded that 
if some schools in a country are largely endowed, and 
others to only a slight extent, or not at all, any further 
funds available for the purposes of endowment should 
be applied to placing the less fortunate schools on a 
footing of proportionate equality with the others. 
But that is not the effect of endowment by Result 
Fees. Perhaps it was never intended that it should. 

“ To him that hath shall be given, and from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that he hath,” is 
an old law, and its working was never better exem- 
plified than here. The schools with a large endowment 
can use it to pay their staffs, and are then at liberty 
to use their Result Fees to attract pupils either by the 
offer of scholarships or the reduction of fees ; or they 
may use the fees for the advantage of the staff, and 
the endowment to attract pupils ; but in either case 
it works out into offering a free or comparatively 
inexpensive education to pupils able to earn Result 
Fees. Given the clever pupils, successes in the exam- 
ination follow, and again the successes attract the 
pupils, including those of a class to whom expense is 
no object, and who are inclined to go where the best 
education seems to be given, or even on account of a 
school’s reputation. This of course tells severely on 
the schools which require both tuition fees and Result 
Fees to keep them going, and if it is to come to free 
education, I think that., in fairness, they ought to be put 
on a. footing to offer the pupils in their neighbourhood 
as inexpensive an education as any other schools. 
Therefore I would suggest that the money applied to 
the payment of Result Fees should be given as a 
direct endowment, and that in its distribution regard 
should be had to the amount of endowments already 
accruing to a school from other sources, and to the 
requirements of the locality in which a school is 
situated, and that in other respects the examinations 
should be held and the prizes offered as at present 
with such modifications as I have suggested. The 
fact that such valuable prizes are given as the reward 
of success in the examinations would meet the 
difficulty of the probable withdrawal of highly en- 
dowed schools from the examination, for they could not 
afford to deprive their pupils of the chance of gaining 
these prizes, and most of them would probably still 
have a measure of endowment from Intermediate 
funds. The great blot on the present system is that 
highly endowed schools arc placed, by the use of public 
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Johnston, John, money, in a position to compete with schools less highly 
— endowed, or not endowed, to the disadvantage of the 
latter. This is a use of public money which, I venture 
to say, was never intended by the Act, the aim of 
which is, in my opinion, to improve and foster secondary 
education all round. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 7. — I don’t think that any alteration in the 
present mode of conducting the examinations — that is, 
exclusively in writing, is practicable without alterations 
in the whole system. 

PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rul 33. — This rule should be cancelled. The 
limit of marks necessary for passing in Grammar and 
Composition is set in Rule 32, and it should be 
sufficient. This amounts to giving with one hand and 
taking away with the other. In the programme of 
examination it is stated that special credit will be 
given for the style of translation, and here the 
student is practically told that his marks for transla- 
tion depends on his excellency in something quite 
different. The translation should be judged on its 
own merits and marked accordingly, as in university 
examinations. This rule is likely to deal harshly 
with students, especially in the lower grades, where the 
marks appointed to translation are none too many as 
it is. 

The apportionment of the marks mainly in favour of 
Grammar and Composition in these grades is a 
sufficient safeguard. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

A general pass might be given for a pass in three 
-subjects, provided that the couditions of Clause 7 of 
the Acn were satisfied, and chat the three subjects 
should not be purely mathematical or literary, or that 
the student should pass in at least one mathematical 
subject and one language. Good work in three 
subjects often fails to attain the recognition it deserves, 
through failure in a fourth. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

The money spent on exhibitions should, in my 
opinion, be divided more in accordance with the merit 
of the winners, by the division of the exhibitions into 
two, or, say, three classes in each grade, or three 
classes in the Preparatory and Junior Grades, where 
they are numerous, and two in the Middle and Senior 
Grades. In this way more students could be rewarded 
for good work, as there would necessarily be more 
exhibitions if the value of the highest class in each 
grade were the same as the present value of the ex- 
hibitions. The seeming anomaly, too, of one boy 
getting practically a prize of <£60 — since a Junior- 
Grade exhibition is easier to hold than win — while 
another boy, a few marks lower, gets only a book 
prize, would be avoided. Of course the line must be 
drawn somewhere, but it need not be drawn so sharply 
as at present. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 


PART II., Sect. XIT. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 73. — I think that, under certain circumstances 
of which there must be a good many instances, a 
hardship is likely to be done to managers by the first 
two sections of this Rule. A pupil might enter a 
school even after Christmas and make the requisite 100 
attendances before May 31st, and pass the examination; 
and yet because his name was not on the school roll 
on November 1st, no Result Fees can be paid, although 
they were fairly earned. In m w opinion the number 
of attendances, within the specified period, entered 
to a boy’s credit in the claim for Result Fees, 
should be considered sufficient grounds for the 
payment of results. Some schools need all the results 
they can earn to keep them efficient, and any obstacle 
to the payment of results honestly earned should be 
removed in the interests of education. 

Rule 76. — "Where a pupil has made the requisite 
number of attendances within the fixed limits at more 
than one school and has passed, the Result Fees 
should be paid, and paid to the respective managers 
in proportion to the time of attendance at each school, 
as in a case of this kind the Board gets out of 
paying any fees at all, which is not exactly fair. 1 
myself had a pupil last school year who went from me 
to a Belfast school. He passed well, and I think I 
ought to have got share of the results ; but from the 
effect of the above rule, I think no results at all were 
paid on him, which, it seems to me, was unfair to both 
managers. 

PART II., Sect. XIII. 

Rules 79-86. 

Rules 83 & 84. — In my opinion the fines mentioned 
in these rules are much too large, especially that in 
84. Five per cent, of a fine, I venture to say, would 
produce as good an effect., and leave the manager 
Result Fees that perhaps he finds it inconvenient ic 
do without. A much more effectual plan would be 
for the Board to send a post-card to each manager on 
the ls£ of November, reminding him that his return is 
due before the 1 5th. I am sure that on the whole it 
would give less trouble, and cost quite as little. 
As regards the date of sending in results claims, it 
would be advisable for the Board to see that the forms 
for claims are printed and ready at the date of the 
publication of the results of the examination. I have 
always found it impossible to get them within a 
fortnight after the results are published, though it has 
always been a mystery to me why they could not be 
ready, as little or no change has to be made in them 
from year to year. If one cannot get them when one 
applies, there is a strong possibility of forgetting 
about the return until it is too late. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

In the Algebra papers, and often in the Arithmetic 
papers the questions are too hard of their kind. One 
would think that in this, presumably the easiest anil 
most elementary of the Intermediate examinations, 
an average boy who knows his simple rules of Algebra 
well ought to have a fair chance of passing ; but there 
is very seldom an ordinary every-day sort of question 
set in the first four rules, except sometimes in division; 
and sometimes the papers would puzzle far older heads 
of the average ability. 

In English I should like to see a book of selections 
like Lyster’s Select Poetry, set, and retained per- 
manently, as part of the course. 


Minor money prizes might be awarded for ex- 
cellence in any subject or class of subjects, such as 
Mathematics, provided that the student passes the 
examination generally, and is not the winner of an 
exhibition. .1 think a similar arrangement was in 
force at one time. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

The examinations in Natural Philosophy are as a 
rule too theoretical, and the examiners seem very haij 
to satisfy. A short study of the books of marks " , 
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show that Natural Philosophy is comparatively little 
s’udied in Irish schools. This is not as it should be, 
for the subject is a useful and practical one, and in 
itself very interesting. I can only put down the 
decline of its study to the difficulty of passing pupils 
in it, and I think this is due to the nature of the 
papers and the manner of marking. 

In English a better second book of poetry might 
have been chosen for next year than Campbell’s 
“ Pleasures of Hope.” Selections from it would not 
have been so bad, but taking it all it is a very hard 
book to learn and too abstract to be interesting. I 
think the three books of Scott, and the Braeebridge 
Hall would have been quite enough to learn 
thoroughly. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

I think it is a mistake to increase the course in 
Euclid for the Middle Grade, by adding the sixth 
book. 

The remarks I have made about the Natural 
Philosophy in the J unior Grade apply likewise to 
this grade, especially as regards the manner of marking 
the papers. 


PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

1 have often thought it a strange thing that, even 
alter twenty years’ experience, the Intermediate Board 
lms never yet been able to make up its mind as to 
what is the best course for each grade, but finds it 
necessary to change the course completely annually, 
and this often, too, in such subjects as History, where 
the subject to be studied is practically fixed like Euclid. 
It seems to be forgotten that, no matter what course 
is fixed upon, each year’s course will always be new to 
the boys of the preceding year’s lower grade. The 
present system entails enormous expense on books, 
and great trouble in finding suitable books ; for those 
put on the market often show every sign of hasty 
preparation. I think an effort should be made to 
settle upon a fixed and yet progressive course, and to 
abide by it. 

The constant change in the examining body is, I 
think, a source of many of the surprising anomalies 
in the marks made by students, and of unaccountable 
failures. Examiners need experience, as well as 
teachers; and it must take some time to find the 
proper standard at which to set various papers. The 
examining Board ought to be a fixed body of well-paid 
able men Tind women, who might retire at a given age, 
if they did not resign before that. I venture to say 
this would cause more satisfaction with the examina- 
tions. 

Another point, which though last is not least, that 
I would suggest should be attended to, is the making 
of an arrangement with the College of Surgeons, 
Pharmaceutical Society, Incorporated Society of Law 
Students, and, if possible, the various Universities, by 
which Intermediate students who had passed, say, the 
Middle Grade in suitable subjects should be allowed 
to proceed on their course of study in the various 
institutions without a preliminary or entrance ex- 
amination on payment of the usual fees. This would 
J( ; a great boon to schoolmasters who are overpressed 
with a multitude of classes, and would be a source of 
strength and permanency to the Intermediate system. 
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PART I. i 

ft 


Johnston, J 


Alterations in System Generally. 

Considering the large amount now paid as Result 
Fees I think there should be some better test of the 
efficiency of the teaching in a school than that given 
by the results of the present examinations, which are 
chiefly a test of the knowledge and ability of the 
candidates, and under which Result Fees can be 
obtained in subjects which are badly taught. A well 
organised and judicious system of inspection of schools 
would improve intermediate education. Even if it were 
notfound practicable to institute a system of inspection, 
I would suggest ; that all school managers claiming 
Result Fees should be required to make a return, 
giving the names and qualifications of the teachers of 
the different subjects, the number of hours each taught 
per week any subject, and also the salaries paid them, 
and if not engaged exclusively in teaching candidates 
for the examinations, the time given to other classes ; 
that if the Board is not satisfied that the provision for 
teaching any subject is adequate, they should not pay 
full Result Fees in it ; and that the maximum Result 
Fees should not be paid unless they bore some fixed 
minimum proportion to the amount paid to the actual 
teachers of the various subjects. 

I would also suggest that no Result Fees be paid 
in Chemistry or Experimental Physics, unless there 
is proper provision made for the practical teaching of 
these subjects. Also that no Result Fees should be 
paid in a modern language, unless the pupils are taught 
to speak the language. 

It would, I believe, materially improve education 
in this country if the Board should decide and announce, 
that after the lapse of a certain number of years, full 
Result Fees would not be paid in any subject, unless 
the teacher of it held a diploma in teaching. Of 
course in making such a regulation the interests of 
present teachers should be regarded. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

1 think the value of the exhibitions might be dimin- 
ished and the number given increased. 

I would suggest that the candidate who obtains first 
place in Modern Languages should not receive a gold 
medal unless he or she passes an easy qualifying oral 
examination. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

I am of opinion that the Mathematical papers set 
tor the Middle and Senior Grades are of too difficult a 
character, and that more candidates would present 
themselves for examination if they were made some- 
what easier. 

I also think it would be of advantage if specific 
instructions were given to the examiners to report in 
cases where they think sufficient and proper attention 
has not been paid to the teaching of any portion of a 
subject. 
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PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I utterly disapprove of the practical working of che 
Intermediate system. Generally speaking, the stu- 
dents are not really educated, they are merely in- 
structed for the examinations ; the individuality of 
the teacher counts for little ; some students are so 
demoralised that they will pay no attention to any 
teaching which is nor likely to “pay” at the next 
examination ; there is no leisure in learning ; the 
annual examination is too great a strain on the stu- 
dent ; the parents and the head masters are too much 
interested in the money prizes and Results Fees. 

I do not believe any satisfactory educational 
system can be devised, which is constantly controlled 
by competitive examinations. Were students elected 
to scholarships in connection with schools of their own 
selection, and subjected to inspection and qualifying 
examinations during the duration of their scholar- 
ships, I believe the results would be much more satis- 
factory. Election to a scholarship might be made 
to depend on the results of a preliminary competitive 
examination, corresponding for example to that in the 
Preparatory Grade, or in conjunction with such an 
examination, regard might be had to the progress of 
promising pupils in the Rational Schools, and pupils 
of great promise might be elected- without passing 
any competitive examination. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Results Fees to be paid only on receiving a satisfac- 
tory account from an inspector, concerning the 
school premises, the qualifications of the teachers, 
and the methods of teaching. 

Centre Superintendents should be more carefully 
selected than heretofore, and inspectors should visit 
the Examination Halls during the examinations. 

In order to facilitate detection of copying the 
answer-books from any one centre, should, as far as 
possible, be examined consecutively by one examiner. 

A great deal may be said in favour of the system 
adopted by the Science and. Art Department of having 
a large number of questions printed on each examina- 
tion paper, from which the student is to select a cer- 
tain limited number for attempting. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 6. In addition — “ That Examiners be of two 
classes : — 

1st. Chief examiners permanently employed by the 
Board, who shall set the papers, be responsible for 
the scale of marking, and re-examine a certain per- 
centage of papers taken at random, which shall have 
been already examined by the assistant examiners. 


2nd. Assistant Examiners who shall examine the 
papers, and shall receive instructions from the chief 
examiners concerning the scale of marking, whenever 
any unexpected difficulty may arise.” 

This would remove the grounds of complaint 
against examiners of setting papers easy to be 
examined ; would ensure greater homogeneity in the 
papers from year to year ; and in my opinion, the 
papers would be better than when concocted by a 
committee of three or four examiners as at present, 
and the marks would be more fairly assigned. 

Rule 7. In my opinion, no Result Fees should be 
paid until the school claiming such fees had been in- 
spected by an Inspector appointed by the Board, 
who should have power to examine certain pupils, 
viva voce at his own discretion, or as directed by the 
Board. Such an examination should not necessarily 
be taken into account in awarding prizes or exhibi- 
tions ; it should rather be regarded as an enquiry into 
the methods of teaching subjects, such as French, 
Euclid, and Natural Philosophy, &e. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rules 15-19. I object to these rules, as I think they 
are likely to discourage promising students. I 
should be in favour of increasing by a fixed percent- 
age, any prize or exhibition gained by a student who 
happened to be eligible for examination in a lower 
grade. 

For some reasons T should be in favour of allowing 
a student to present himself in different subjects, in 
different grades, in the same year. Some of the evils 
of the present system would be thus removed. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

I would give a student entitled to an exhibition 
the option ot accepting a scholarship analogous to the 
“ National Scholarships,” awarded by the South 
Kensington Department, which would enable him to 
attend courses of instruction in certain specified 
schools. 

I think steps should be taken to foster the com- 
mercial course, temporarily at least. Head masters 
find it inconvenient to have separate classes for a few 
students, and there is probably some difficulty in 
obtaining qualified teachers for commercial subjects 
at the low salaries assistant masters receive. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

I object generally to the Examination Papers in 
Arithmetic and Euclid in all the grades. 

I would have the examination in Arithmetic as far 
as possible a test of accuracy, rather than a test ot 
ingenuity in solving problems. iVJy experience as a 
mathematical examiner and lecturer in Trinity 
College, is that, as a rule, even honour students ot 
exceptional ability are extremely inaccurate in their 
work. This inaccuracy must result from their early 
training. 

In the Euclid papers, I would not have the pro 
positions and the cuts sharply separated. I think- 
easy riders ought to be appended to some of the pro- 
positions, and that a student should be expected to 
show some intelligence in attempting their solution. 
Examining some of the girls’ papers in Euclid, tor 
the Intermediate Examinations some years ago, I '™ s 
greatly struck by the extreme accuracy with whic 
the propositions were answered. There were very 
few attempts at solving the cuts, and most of these 
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attempts were lamentable failures. In many cases 
in which I gave full marks for the propositions, I had 
grave suspicions that the student was absolutely 
ignorant of their meaning, and that the Euclid had 
been committed to memory without being under- 
stood. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

In addition to the radical suggestion on Part I. (2), 
I think the Commission should consider if any- 
thing can be done to investigate the position and teach- 
ing qualifications of assistant masters, who are engaged 
in preparing candidates for the Intermediate Examin- 
ations. When large Results Fees are paid to head 
masters, it seems to be reasonable to require that the 
teachers should be men of experience, or men properly 
trained as teachers. 
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PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I regret to say that my impression — as an examiner 
in Natural Philosophy for Intermediate Education — 
was that the Act, in spite of its able administration, ope- 
rated injuriously in fostering the cramming of children 
and young students. Likely questions were answered 
with unnatural clearness and precision by a student 
who, confronted with a more original question, would 
display hopeless confusion of ideas on quite elemen- 
tary principles. The suggestion was that the answer 
in the first case had actually been committed to 
memory. The good English and good writing of many 
of those students were, however, redeeming features. 

I think the operation of an Act which really pays 
schoolmasters to prepare children for an examination, 
and takes no further consideration of the education 
of the child, must be to lead to the cramming of the 
student. I think that thoughtful, rational, and in- 
dependent minded individuals should be the aim of 
all educational systems. The mere acquisition of facts 
is not education. 

That a few brilliant students have stood the strain, 
even possibly have benefited by this mode of educa- 
tion, does not affect the point. Such students do not 
represent the vast majority to benefit w’hich the Act 
is framed. 

The Act, also, operates injuriously, more especially 
on scientific training. Apparatus and specimens must 
be used in teaching science. No provision is made 
for this. 


Alterations in System Generally. 

reforms I would suggest are sweeping ones. 
The system of public examination to be entirely 
abolished (or if there are to be public examinations 
the masters and not the pupils should be the ex- 
aminees). 

A system of inspection along with examinations 
held by the inspectors in the schools appears to work 
well in Wales. I would advocate such a system in 
Ireland. 

An educational course for schools might be laid 
out by the Commissioners with grades somewhat as 
at present. Result fees not to be paid on marks 
primarily, but on the general conduct of the school, 
its success in developing clearness of thought and ex- 
pression, and cultivating the observational powers, 
the healthfulness, and development of the physique 
of the pupils. 

Inspections to be held at dates not previously an- 
nounced, and each school to be visited by more than 
one inspector in the year. 

In view' of the far-reaching importance of scientific 
education, this branch of teaching to be a compulsory 
part of the course in every school. In Physical Science 
and Chemistry the teaching to be aided by simple ap- 
paratus. There is less difficulty in providing such 
apparatus than is generally believed ; a few pounds 
would provide sufficient outfit. 

A new Act should make provisions for the selection, 
examination, and, perhaps, training of inspectors. 
The post of inspector should be a valuable one. 

Awards to be given to pupils on the report of the 
inspectors. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

The subjects of Natural Science (including Botany 
and Zoology) to be added to the course for boys. 

The subjects of Natural Science (including Botany 
and Zoolog}') to be in the course for girls, and not 
Botany alone. 

In these subjects, as well as in Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry, a system of inspection, and the use of 
apparatus and specimens, are more especially essen- 
tial. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 50. — Add a small gold medal for answering in 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Natural Science 
(Botany and Zoology), in Junior, Middle, and Senior 
Grades, both for boys and girls. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Additional rule instituting money prizes to a 
limited number of students in each grade who shall 
have passed the examination generally, and shall have 

obtained the highest marks in any of the subjects : 

Natural Philosophy ■ 

Chemistry ; 

Natural Science (Botany and Zoology). 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Marks for Natural Philosophy to be raised to 

1 , 000 . 

Marks for Chemistry to be raised to 1.000. 

Natural Science to be inserted (Botany and Zoology) 
and marked 600 [boys and girls]. 

In Chemistry recommend Faraday’s “Chemical 
History of a Candle,’’— one of his juvenile series of 
lectures. 


PART I. (2). 
The 
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Joly, John.D.Sc. PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Natural Philosophy to be 1,000. 

Chemistry to be 1,000. 

Insert Natural Science (Botany and Zoology), and 
mark it at 600 [for both boys and girls]. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

Natural Philosophy to be 1,000. 

Chemistry to be 1,000. 

Add — Natural Science (Botany and Zoo ogy), 600 
[for both boys and girls]. 


Name 

Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 



Fourteen years’ teaching 






vears in England spent in 


Institution. 

the preparation of Stu- 
dents for the Military 
Colleges of Sandhurst and 
Woolwich ; one year and 
nine months as a teacher 
of Classics and English in 
the Londonderry Acade- 
mical Institution : three 

as Head Masier of the 
Larne Grammar School ; 
seven years as Classical 



Belfast Academical Insti- 


Jones, Miss, 
and another. 


Ledoux, Miss, 


Manage’-.Rath- 

Sehool, 19 
Leinster-squ.,' 
Ratlimines. 


Educational Experiei 


Fully forty years experi- 
ence as Principal of Ladies 
Boarding and Day School. 


Twenty years experiet 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

A larger choice of subjects to be given to this 
grade, including Theory of Music and Domestic 
Economy. This latter subject and Drawing ought to 
have 500 marks assigned. 

Latin for this grade should not be judged at the 
same standard as that of boys. 

The Arithmetic papers in this grade are too diffi- 
cult for the children of the prescribed age. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Latin in this grade should not be judged at the 
•same standard as that of boys. 

The Arithmetic and Drawing papers are too diffi- 

500 marks ought to be assigned to Shorthand, 
Botany, and Domestic Economy. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Latin for this grade should not be judged at the 
same standard as that of boys, 

The Arithmetic and Drawing papers are much too 
difficult. 

500 marks ought to be assigned to Shorthand, 
Botany, and Domestic Economy. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

The same remarks may be applied to this grade as 
to the pi-eceding. 


PART I. (1). 

practical Working of System. 

The working of the Intel-mediate Education Act has 
had, I believe, the following among other effects 

1. A marked improvement generally in secondary 
education. 

2 A better organisation of, and a higher level of 
work in, schools. 

3. A general improvement in pupils’ work, and a 
better average proficiency. 

4. A diminution of the “ lapsed masses ” of schools. 

5. An increase in the number of schools. 

It has also, I believe, in somethings failed, and it 
has had some bad effects : — 

1 . It has tended to demoralize and debauch the 
minds of the baser sort among parents, leading them 
to imagine that in sending a pupil to a school they 
are conferring a great favour upon it. Hence, the 
attempt to set school against school, in order to re- 
duce fees ; hence a lower view of education, and 
among some an unwillingness to make a sacrifice to 
procure it for their children ; hence also, I fear, the 
spread of “rate-cutting” from private schools to 
public schools. 

2. It has not been able to foster the teaching 
of Physical Science, which is not to be advanced by 
the obvious but very doubtful method of increasing 
marks in science subjects— these in some cases, re- 
quiring muoh less time to master than other subjects ; 
but rather, perhaps, by some method of small annual 
grants to schools which maintain physical and che- 
mical laboratories, in order to enable them to meet 
the expense of the equipment and maintenance ot 
the latter. 


PART I. (2). 

Al terations in System Generally. 

1. That there should be more stability in the rules 

and "arrangements, and that teachers should not have 
to open each year’s new regulations with fear and 
trembling. . 

2. That no change of importance should be made 
without previously conferring with the teachers of 
Irish schools, and at least learning the views of the 
latter on the proposed change or changes. 

3. That a moderate specialising might be tried m 
Senior Grade. 

4. That examination papers should be set in sec- 
tions, each section to be examined throughout by one 
examiner. 

5. That examiners who have been round competent 
and judicious should be appointed for a longer 
period than at present, or that examiners m any 
subject should be of such a number and should re- 
tire in such rotation that there might always ue 
among them at least one who has had experience ot 
the work, and is acquainted with the standard. 
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6. That there should be a more stringent super- 
vision of examination questions. 

7. That it should be an instruction to examiners 
that a young boy is not necessarily a living encvclo 
piedia. 

8. That examination superintendents should not 
be appointed because they are perfectly worthy but 
elderly men, without knowledge of schoolboys ; or 
because thej are particularly shortsighted (as' I have 
seen them) ; but if possible, from the ranks of school- 
masters. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 1. — I can see very little but evil as the result 
of the so-called Preparatory Grade. There was 
no need for this grade, which has introduced an 
element of fierce competition into the life and thought 
of pupils of tender age. I do think that school- 
boys and school-girls should have a “ close time ” 
during their earlier years at school, when they might 
be free from the harassing thought of a public ex- 
amination, and during which teachers might be free 
to do their work with the younger pupils, untroubled . 
by the thought of success or failure at a public ex- 
animation. Every one knows that cruel work is 
done in some schools in di-agging children through 
certain subjects in one year in oi'der to gain a pass 
in the Preparatory Grade. It may be replied that 
this used to happen also for the Junior, and that is 
true ; but there is a difference between the effects 
produced by such treatment on a boy or girl of fifteen, 
and on one of twelve or thirteen. 

If I had to inti-oduce a pi-eparatory examination 
I should be strongly inclined to make it merely 
a qualifying examination — no honours, no i - ewards, 
no publication of marks. 

1 believe three grades are quite sufficient, let the 
excluded one be whichever j'ou like. 


Book-keeping, Shorthand, Drawing, French and 
German. The Board made their new course, and 
included in it Commercial Geography and Commer- 
cial History, Commercial French, Gei-man, <fcc. In 
criticism of this I would point out that a teacher of 
Geography and History would fail in his duty if he 
ignored the commercial side of these subjects, and 
that an examiner would fail in his duty if in his 
questions he ignored these vitally important elements 
of the subjects in which he is supposed ho examine. 
As to Commercial French, German, &c., I find it 
difficult to speak with measure of the painful absur- 
dity of making such work a part of the school edu- 
cation of boys. What employex\s want in young men 
is a good knowledge of the particular language for 
ordinary purposes ; if a boy goes to them with this 
knowledge he will quickly pick up the technical 
terms required in the particular business which he 
is entei'ing. I think I might almost go so far as to 
say that no good schoolmaster would allow the valu- 
able time of a boy’s school life to be taken up and 
wasted upon such work. I should like also to point 
out that as it might easily have been proved a priori 
that such a course as that instituted by the Commis- 
sioners would be a mistake, so, judging by results, it 
may be said that the Commercial course is the one 
ghastly failure of the Board’s administration. I beg 
to refer the Commission to the actual results of this 
Commei'cial course, the percentage of boys taking it 
and the general marks gained by such boys as com- 
pared with the others. I would finally point out that 
it is rare for a school to have a pupil of Senior Gi - ade 
age who intends to go into business. 


PART II., Sect. YII. 

Rules 42-44. 

Rule 42. — It is desirable, if it is possible, that the 
pass list with marks should not be published until 
the exhibition list is also published. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 12. — With regard to the Pi’eparatoi’y I have 
already expressed an opinion. If the Preparatory 
be left as befoi’e then I have nothing further to 
say ; but if the Preparatory were abolished, then it 
would be well worth while to consider whether the 
ages for Junior, Middle, or Senior should not be re- 
duced by one year, to 15, 16, and 17. 

Against this view there is the indisputable fact 
that the institution of the Senior Grade has raised 
the level of scholarship in our schools, and that we 
now send up better honours students to the Univer- 
sity than foi-merly. 

PART II., Sect. IY. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rule 33. — I fail to see the necessity for such a rule, 
and it would require a good case made out to justify 
such an intricate and troublesome rule. 


PART II., Sect. YI. 

Rules 40-41. 

I wish to state my opinion at once, that a separate 
so-called Commercial course is a blunder. Its origin 
ies in a misappxehension of the character of Irish 
schools. Irish schools, so far as my knowledge of 
them goes, might be defined correctly as Commercial 
schools with a classical department. All the ele- 
ments of a good commei’cial education are already 
taught in them. Befoi’e the institution of the Inter- 
mediate Commercial ■ course all well-equipped schools 
already taught English, Arithmetic, Mathematics, 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

45. I have already given an opinion on the Pre- 
paratory Grade. If this grade is to be retained and 
prizes are to be given, then at least the value of them 
ought to be reduced by one-half. As I have said, I 
would make this grade a mex - e qualifying examina- 
tion, if retained at all. If it is decided to continue 
this grade on the same lines as before, then I should 
like to see the exhibitions reduced to £10. 

46 and 47. — I should like to see the value of exhi- 
bitions in these two gx-ades induced. 

48.— I should like to see the £50 prizes of the Senior 
Grade somewhat reduced, and the number of them 
increased. There is something wrong in a system 
where we repeatedly see Senior Grade candidates who 
obtained vex-y valuable exhibitions in the Junior or 
Middle Grades, fail to obtain a prize in the Senior 
Grade, when it is clear to the teacher that the can- 
didate is in every respect — in accuracy, intelligence, 
grasp, and style— a better student relatively in the 
Senior Grade than he was in the Junior or Middle 
Grade. It is, besides, difficult to get boys to remain 
at school for Senior Grade woi’k owing to the lack of 
inducement. 

50. — r should like to see a medal given to the can- 
didate who takes first place in Physical Science. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

55.— See previous page [Pai-t II., Sect. VIII.] 
59.— I do not see why a pupil who holds a scholar- 
ship in a school privately endowed should receive 
better treatment than the pupil similarly situated in 
2 D 2 
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a school endowed with public money. The Boaid 
ought to consider the consequences on schools of such 
regulations. I cannot see why the Board should 
make a rule, the effect of which is that the best boys 
of efficient but poorer schools are practically bribed 
to enter the wealthier school. The question of com- 
parative efficiency does not necessarily arise. The 
only difference is that at the one school — if he be a 
clever and industrious Junior Grade pupil — -the boy 
will get £20 a year for three years, whereas if he 
transfers himself to the wealthier school, he will add, 
perhaps, £30 or £40 a year more. I am not now 
speaking of an imaginary case. The case supposed is 
a case in fact. I need not point out the effect on 
the injured schools of having their choicest annual 
flowers cut off. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

. 72. — I cannot see why there should be an objection 
to admit a medical certificate as accounting for a cer- 
tain number of absences, and that such number of 
absences should be reckoned as equivalent to registered 
attendances. The main thing is to ensure that Re- 
sults Fees shall be paid only in respect of bona, fide 
pupils. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(c.) In examination papers on Languages in the 
lower grades I think it should be an instruction to 
examiners to eschew, generally speaking, questions 
on words and expressions that are exceptional or 
abnormal, and to confine themselves to questions 
which would elicit what the pupil Knows rather than 
4o those the object of which is to discover what the 
pupil does not know. A candidate should receive 
credit for what he knows ; and I believe practical 
teachers will agree that, with the actual character and 
disposition of boys, it is quite easy to differentiate by 
questions of a more straightforward kind. 

There is an analogous ca,,e in Junior examinations 
in Arithmetic and Algebra. The questions should 
riot all be pitched on the highest level which the grade 
allows — a course suitable enough perhaps for honours 
candidates ; a certain number should be such that 
the average boy might have a hope of passing by 
being able to display — if not a high degree of acute- 
ness and ingenuity, at least a familiarity with the 
ordinary rules, combined with accuracy in work. 

I wish very much that Roman and Greek History 
■ could be eliminated from the Preparatory Grade. 
'The most important thing for these young boys at 
their age is that they should be allowed to learn the 
language, and not be distracted and confused by 
History superadded. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(cl See Part III. (1). 

(a) I think an attempt — however difficult it may 
be — should be made to test the candidates in Che- 
mistry by a practical examination. A subject called 
Chemistry is being taught, for the sake of the marks 
and Results Fees gained by it, in schools which have 
no laboratory and no supply of chemicals. I need 
not point out what this means. 

I believe Botany should be a subject open to 
boys. I do not understand on what principle it has 
been confined to girls. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(a) See Part III. (2). 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

( a ) English . — The pressure of English in this 
grade is very great. I think some relief would be 
afforded and no harm done by eliminating Political 
Geography from the course. Boys who have been 
learning the subject from the age of ten, or earlier, 
might be assumed to know it tolerably at the age of 
seventeen or eighteen. 

The amount of work in the Senior Grade is very 
great, and requires much time, even from a very good 
student. I am sorry, therefore, that at the time the 
maxima in the different grades were reduced, the 
maximum in this, the most sorely pressed grade, was 
not reduced to 6,000. I think either this ought to be 
done, or that some scheme admitting specialisation 
should be drawn up and introduced. 

In Latin and Greek I should like to see even less 
prescribed work and more “ unseen translation.” 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

I wish to protest against two things — 1st. Any 
radical change which would substitute for the ex- 
amination system a system of inspection, the amount 
of the grant in aid to depend on the report of the 
inspector. 2nd. Any division of the funds of the 
Board in whole or in part to the support of a scheme 
of technical education. 

In regal'd to 2°, Government is rich enough to 
provide entirely, or in conjunction with munici- 
palities, the cost of such a scheme without taking 
away from the starved schools of the country the 
only endowment which most of them possess, an 
endowment which indisputably has done immense 
service to the country, and the withdrawal of which 
would strike such a ruinous blow at education as 
those have little idea of who rashly advocate its with- 
drawal. I do not speak of the cruelty of such a 
policy to all the members of an admittedly trying 
profession. 

In regard to 1°, the proposal to make such a 
change, especially in this country, is too ludicrous. 
It is a proposal which might be expected from 
faddists, and from those who wish to create an 
additional profession in the country, but probably 
from few others who are acquainted with the country. 
Inspection on a smaller scale, as a supplement to the 
examinations, is not only possible, but perhaps de- 
sirable. It would be an advantage to have reports 
made on school buildings, their sanitary condition, 
the teaching of science practically, and the means for 
such teaching, the teaching of pronunciation in 
Modern Languages, &c., &c. A very few inspectors 
would be sufficient for this purpose, and the Board 
have already powers to carry out such work if 
they should consider it advisable. 
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Name 

Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Keating. Eliza, . 

Head Mistress. 
Ursnline Col- 
lege and High 
School, S t . 
Angela’s, 
Cork. 

Twelve years a Teacher at 
Ursuline Convent, Blaek- 
rock. Head Mistress of 

School 0 St C ° lleS6 ’ 11 ' 8 h 
its foundation, °in 1887. 

Dunlca, Elizabeth. . 

Teacher at 
Ursuline Col- 
lege and High 
School, S t . 
Angela's, 
Cork. 

Teacher at the Ursuline 
Convent. Blackrock, for 
six years; and at the 
Ursuline College. St. 
Angela’s, since its founda- 
tion, in 1887. 

Coppinger, Aline, 



Teacher at the Ursuline 
Convent, Blackrock, for 

Ursuline College. St. 
Angela's, since its founda- 
tion, in 1887. 

Foley, Emily, 



Teacher at the Ursuline 
Convent, Blackrock. for 
three years ; and at the 
Ursuline College. St. 
Angela's, for four years, 

**“■*"■■ • • 



Teacher at the Ursuline 
College, St. Angela's, for 
live years. 

MacCartby, Nora, 

" 


Teacher at the Ursuline 
College St. Angela’s, for 
live years. 

O’Hanlon, Lucie, 



Teacher at the Ursuline 
College, St. Angela’s, for 
five years. 

Lyndon, Minnie, 

- 


Teacher at the Ursuline 
College, St. Angela’s, for 
three years. 

Malone, P. P., ai.A., . 

Assistant 
aminer, I! 

Ex- 

Teacher at St. Angela’s for 
six years. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 


Keating-, Mr*. 
Eliza, and 


12. If the limit of age were extended by six 
months, viz., from 1st June to previous 1st December, 
it would remove a hardship to many students who, 
on account of being a little beyond the prescribed 
ages (often by only a few days), cannot present them- 
selves for examination in the different grades, except 
as over-age students, and are thus debarred from 
obtaining exhibitions, prizes, etc. 

13. If the words “ but not more than one year 
before such dates ” were omitted, the examination 
would be open to all who from deficiency of ability, 
ill health, or other causes are not able to present 
themselves for examination within the prescribed ages 
for even over-age pupils. 

In every school there are many such students, and 
teachers are reluctantly compelled either to endeavour 
to force them to compete in grades for which they are 
unfit, or not to present themselves for examination at 
all. In either case the pupil is the sufferer. In the 
first, she cannot be properly grounded nor get a real 
grasp of the various subjects ; in the second, deprived 
of the stimulus of examination she often takes but little 
interest in her studies, and consequently makes little 
progress. As the rule now stands, the head teacher 
is compelled to classify pupils, not according to their 
ability and acquirements, but according to the arbitrary 
standard of age. All those who have experience of 
youth will acknowledge that this is a serious injury 
to the cause of education. This grievance would be 
effectually remedied if all students, irrespective of 
age, were eligible for examination, as over-age students 
in Preparatory, Junior, Middle, and Senior Grades. 

15. To many students it would be an advantage to 
be allowed to present themselves for examination a 
second time in the Senior Grade, even as over-age 
students. The same remark applies still more forcibly 
to the Middle Grade, where a student may reasonably 
wish to secure the knowledge of subjects in which 
she has failed before she passes to the Senior Grade. 


PART II., Sect. II. 
Rules 10-19. 


IV e consider that the Intermediate system has been 
of great advantage to the youth of this country. 

It lias raised the standard of education in secondary 
schools. It has had a most beneficial effect on the 
character of the pupils by inspiring them with interest 
and earnestness in their studies, and by exacting from 
them thoroughness in their preparation for examina- 
tion. 


• PART' II, Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

42. It would be a great convenience if the pass and 
the exhibition and prize lists were published at the 
same time. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

We consider that examinations conducted in 
writing are the fairest and most satisfactory for 
several reasons : — 

1st. Each student is asked exactly the same ques-r 
tions. 

2nd. There is time for reflecting on the question 
before answering, a necessity in every subject which 
18 not mere memory work. 

3rd. Timid students are not at a disadvantage. 

hh. The result of the examination is not dependent 
011 the examiner’s manner and mood, as is often the 
Case ' u oral examinations to a great extent. 

The teaching of English reading, etc., could be 
®cured by other means besides oral examinations, as 
°r instance, requiring that every student who enters 
or examination should have received a given number 
0 i^sons in the subject. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

52. It would be useful that more prizes should be 
awarded, especially in the Preparatory Grade. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

57. The deduction of 25 per cent, of the marks 
scored by a student gives an unfair advantage to some 
subjects. It is much easier, for instance, for a pupil 
to win 175 marks in Drawing in the Preparatory Grade, 
than 400 marks in Latin ; yet, on the pass list, 100 
is the number of marks counted in each case. These 
two subjects are merely taken as an illustration. 

If all marks scored by pupils in the subjects in 
which they pass were counted, it would give much 
satisfaction to both pupils and teachers. 
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Heating, Mrs. PART II.. SECT. XI. 

Eliza., and 
others- 

Rules 64-69. 

66. The conditions for retaining an exhibition are 
too severe. 1,400 marks calculated in the manner 
prescribed by Rule 57 are equivalent to honours in 
subjects having in the aggregate 5,600 assigned to 
them. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) English being the most important of educa- 
tional subjects, it would be advisable that more marks 
should be assigned to it, or that it should be divided 
into two subjects — the first obligatory, including all 
the matter prescribed in the present programme, 
except Literature (poetry and prose), and having the 
same number of marks, 1,200. The second subject — 
Literature (poetry and prose) optional, with 600 marks 
assigned to it. This would tend materially to more 
thorough teaching, as it would allow of more time 
being devoted to this important branch. 

(6.) The examination papers in every subject are 
often most unsuitable for young students. In the 
languages, the “translation at sight” and the compo- 
sition should be of a much more elementary 
character. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

As in the other grades, we would advocate the 
division of the subject “ English,” and even more so 
in this grade, where the pupils are of an age to have 
their literary tastes more especially cultivated. 

The “ Drawing ” in this grade comprises so much 
and the work of the students is so rigorously judged, 
that few like to enter for the subject. If more marks 
were assigned to it, and if the section (c) Projection 
of Solids, etc., were omitted, it would soon become a 
much more general examination subject. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

We are of opinion that it would be a serious dis- 
advantage to the schools of this country to alter in 
any material manner the existing system. 

We are strongly opposed to the introduction of 
inspectors. The reason that many Catholic schools 
(with the full approval of the authorities of the 
Church) have adopted the Intermediate system is to 
be found in the fact that under that system the 
management and the discipline of the schools are not 
interfered with. 

The standard for passing in each grade should be 
lowered, and this principally by lessening the difficulty 
of the examination papers, so that an average pupil, 
after moderate study, might obtain a pass. 

The examiners in every subject would do well to 
bear in mind that the pupils are presenting them- 
selves for examination in several subjects. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

The same suggestion with regard to the English as 
in the Preparatory Grade. The quantity of poetry 
prescribed is always excessive — 1,500 or 1,600 lines 
in the year would be sufficient to be well explained, 
well learnt, and in some measure appreciated. 

The papers in Arithmetic, Euclid, Algebra, and 
Natural Philosophy are generally too difficult, so 
much so, that these subjects are looked upon as being 
those in which it is most improbable that high marks 
will be secured. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

The same remark about English as in the two 
previous grades. 

The Arithmetic papers of the last few years have 
caused great dissatisfaction to both teachers and pupils. 
In such a subject surely a paper should be set that 
the average student might expect to pass on. That 
the reverse is the case, one glance at the pass list will 
prove. The Algebra paper is nearly always of the 
same character. 


Name 

of 

Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational' Experience. 

Keene, C. H., M.A., 

Professor o f 
Greek, Queen’s 
College. Cork. 

and Examiner 
in Greek and 
Latin to the 
Intermediate 
Education 
Board. 

As Teacher-1873-1884: was 
Resident Master in Trinity 
College, Dublin, and 
coached in Classics, He- 
brew, Syriac, and Chaldee, 
and Logics and Ethics for 

said College. ’ , 

1873-1887. was Head Classi- 
cal Master in Kingstown 
School ; the post formerly 
held by the late Professor 
J. F. Davies. 

Was locum lenens in Queen s 
Collese. Belfast, for the 
Professor of Latin for one 
Session, and for the Pro- 
fessor of Greek for two 
Sessions. 

Have been Professor ot 
Greek in Queen’s College, 
Cork, since January. 1895. 

As Examiner- while Resi- 
dent Master in trinity 
College, frequently ex- 
amined in Classics at the 
CoUege and University 
Examinations. Examined 
occasionally in Classics in 
the Queen’s University. 

Have examined for ten 
years in the Royal Univer- 

Have examined for four 
years under the ^lnter- 
mediate Education Board. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

Since I first began to examine, the standard of 
answering has greatly improved, especially in Gram- 
mar and Composition. 
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This result, no doubt, may be partly accounted for 
by the experience in examinations which candidates 
now have from an early age ; but it seems to me to 
be chiefly due to a more systematic method of teach- 
ing which has been encouraged by the Intermediate 
Examinations. 

Judiciously selected questions, so framed as to test 
a comprehensive and intelligent view of the subject 
of examination, must prove a most valuable guide to 
teachers, and it is one readily accessible in all parts 
of the country. 


We respectfully request the Commissioners to be Kehoe.Mrs. 
very careful to see that the Rule which forbids Inter- StheHL 114 
mediate professors or lecturers from acting as exa- : — 

miners is faithfully carried out. 

We think that the introduction of Instrumental 
Music as a subject would make the Intermediate 
system a more useful and popular one. 


PART II, Sect. I. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

The examinations held under the Board supply an 
important means of guiding the teachers throughout 
the country as to the course their instruction should 
take. The questions in the examinations papers 
should therefore, while not exceeding in point of 
difficulty a reasonable school standard, be such as 
would be set by a man who had a wide view of his 
subject, as well as an accurate knowledge of details. 

This end would perhaps be best attained by appoint- 
ing as examiners only persons actively engaged in 
literary or educational work, and by making the 
appointments of a more permanent character than at 
present. 


Rules 1-9. 

With regard to Rule 4, sec. I., we think the pro- 
gramme should be more explicit and better detailed. 
If the improvements in detailing the programme 
which have been introduced in the subject Geo- 
graphy for Middle Grade, also in English Literature 
for same grade, were extended to all the subjects — 
mathematical as well as literary — it would be a great 
amendment. 

Rule, 5. — We should like Needlework introduced as 
a subject for girls in Preparatory and Junior Grades, 
marks as high as 600 or 700 to be allowed for it. 
Domestic Economy , including Practical Cookery, to 
be extended to Preparatory Grade, marks for this 
subject to be raised so as to make it more popular. 

Rules 6 and 7 to be changed to meet the require- 
ments of these new subjects. 


of 

Signatories. 

Description, 

Educational Experience. 

Echos, Mrs. M. Angela, 

Manager, St. 
Louis’ Convent, 
Monaghan. 

General arrangement and 
supervision of Classes for 
fifteen years ; Teacher of 
English, it alian.and French 
for several years. 

'Owens, Mis! M. F., 

St. LouisMCon- 

Taught English for eight 
years ; supervision and ar- 
rangement of Classes for 

Cahill, Mrs. M. H., 

do. 

Taught for sixteen years— 
English, Arithmetic, Do- 
mestic Economy, and 
Book-keeping. 

Nugent, Mrs. M. It., . 

1 do. 

Taught for ten years— Latin, 
English, French, Italian, 
Celtic (three years), Ger- 
man (two years). Euclid, 
Arithmetic, Algebra. 
Theory of Music, Domestic 
Economy (four years), 
Commercial Course (one 
. year). Drawing (two 
year's), Book-keeping. 

Farrell, Mrs. M. A., . 

do. 

Taught for nine years- 
English, Italian, k French, 

Euclid, Algebra, Theory of 
Music, Drawing, Domestic 
Economy, Book-keeping, 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

^e think the standard of the Senior Grade too 
'“eh, and that it encroaches too much on the 
university education ; the systems can scarcely, in 
'Unless, be called Intermediate. We suggest as an 
amendment that students be permitted to present 
‘"nee for examination in Middle Grade, leaving out 
“enior Grade altogether. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 13. — We would suggest that some prizes be 
awarded to over-age students as an incentive to 
study. 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25. — We should like the maximum of marks 
for Preparatory, Junior, and Middle Grades raised. 
In Preparatory Grade from 5,400 to 6,000 ; in the 
Junior and Middle from 6,000 to 6,500. 


PART II., Sect. IY. 

Rules 32-35. 

We object to Rule 33. It is not satisfactory 
unless those concerned, and the public also, can 
clearly see the marks actually gained and the marks 
deducted. Perhaps there might be an amendment 
in having such marks published in special columns in 
Pass-Book, but such an amendment would involve a 
great deal of extra labour and trouble. 


PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

To Rule 42. — We should like Pass Book and 
Official List of Exhibitions, <fcc., published at same 
time, if possible, and not later than 31st August. 
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ICchoe, Mrs. 
M.A., and 
others- 


PAET II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 50. — We suggest that a gold medal be given to 
the “ First ” in Preparatory Grade as well as in the 
other grades, and that silver medals be given, as of 
old, for proficiency in special subjects in all grades. 


the papers disheartened, even disgusted, some good 
students who had laboured honestly during the school 
year, and who were really well up in tlieii subjects. 
And then some of these papers are the work of four 
or five hours, instead of three. 


PART III. (3). 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 55. — We suggest that the number of exhibi- 
tions in Middle Grade and Senior (if retained) be 
increased from one in every ten who pass, to one in 
every five or seven who pass. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

We think 1,400 marks calculated in the manner pre- 
scribed is too high for retention of exhibitions, and 
suggest instead, as an amendment, 1,200 marks as in 
the old rules. 


Programme. Middle Grade. 

(a). As regards the subjects specified: — Domestic 
Economy, including Practical Cookery, with an in- 
crease of marks (say 600 or 700 in this grade), and a 
certain proficiency in Practical Cookery as a condition 
for passing, would leave the Intermediate system a 
more useful one for girls we think, supposing them to 
have had a course of Needlework in the two lower 
grades. 

lb). As regards the marks assigned : — To raise 
the marks for Domestic Economy, including Prac- 
tical Cookery, to 600 or 700. To put Celtic on 
an equality with French or German, 700 marks: 

(c). Asregardsthe Examination Papers : — Almost all 
too long for time allowed. Not a fair testof knowledge, 
particularly the Mathematics. Take last year’s Arith- 
metic as a sample. It was a five hours’ paper, and 
difficult even for boys ; of too puzzling a type. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 74. — We suggest, as an amendment, that the 
former rate of Results Fees for Preparatory Grade stu- 
dents be restored. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a). As regards subjects specified, we suggest that 
Needlework and Domestic Economy, including Prac- 
tical Cookery, be introduced in this grade. 

(b.) As regards the number of marks : — Needlework 
to have not less than 500 marks, and Domestic 
Economy the same ; also to have Celtic marks raised 
on a par with French and German — namely, 700 
marks. 

(c). As regards the Examination Papers : — Too diffi- 
cult ; the age of pupils seems to have been com- 
pletely ignored in some cases. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a). As regards subjects specified : — We suggest that, 
as in Preparatory Grade, Needlework and Domestic 
Economy, including Practical Cookery, be introduced, 
so as to make the system a more useful one for girls. 

(b) . That the marks for Domestic Economy be raised 
to at least 6u0, and that a certain proficiency in the 
Practical Cookery be a necessity for passing in this 
subject; that Needlework have at least 500 marks 
allotted to it ; that the marks for Celtic be raised to 
700. 

(c) . As regards the Examination Papers : — Whilst 
admitting that- some very fair papers are set, 
the majority of questions (and this particularly 
applies in the Mathematics) are more of the nature of 
puzzles than tests of knowledge. This year some of 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

It is the opinion of the members of our staff that 
the amount of matter prescribed in some subjects is 
too extensive for the limit of one school year, and 
hence cramming arises. For the really clever student 
such is not the case, but we think that the system 
should be, as far as possible, adapted to the average 
student. 

We respectfu.ly suggest that Celtic be called in 
future Irish, as it is in fact only a dialect of Celtic— 
the one peculiar to Ireland — just as the Welsh lan- 
guage or dialect (also a branch of the Celtic) is pecu- 
liar to Wales. 


Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Keighron, Mrs. M. 
Joseph. 

Manager, Dom- 
inican Con- 
vent. Sion Hill, 
Biackroek, co. 
Dublin. 

Has been engaged In teach- 
in" since 1883. chielly 
Intermediate Classes, loth 
in Sion Hill and. for three 
year's in St, Mary's Inc 
versity College: Manner 
of Schools in Doninnan 
Convent, Sion Hill, at 
different periods. 

M'Grath, Mrs. M. 
Peter. 

Manager, Dom- 
inican Con- 
vent, Eceles- 
street, Dublin. 

Has been engaged in teach- 
ing since 1889. clnelij 
Intermediate Classes, at 
Dominican Convent .. tcoic . - 
street: Manager ot bcltotu 
for the past six year, ae 
Convent above mentioned. 

Shells, Mrs. M. P. 

Manager, St. 

versityCollege 
and High 

School, Mer- 
rion - square, 
Dublin. 

Has been continuously • cn- 
fsMMn 'various houses o! 
the Dominican Order. 
Since the Intermediate 
came into operation • ■ 
Girls. Manager of - 

in Dominu an Comem. 

Eecles-street. 1 _ r ° m , I ■, 
1893. and in St. Maiv 
University College from 

1893 to the present date. 
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PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

After consultation with the members of the teaching 
stall ot felon Hill Convent, Blackrock, Dublin: 
Dominican Coil vent, Eccles street, and St Mary’s 
Dmversity College, Memo* square, we desire to sub- 
mit tlie loJJowmg observations : 

Compared with other educational systems in the 
country, the intermediate appears to be eminently im- 
partial and satisfactory in its results, therefore any 
proposal to substitute examination by inspection for 
the present written examination, could not have our 
approval. 

Our experience of girls and their teachers leads us 
to believe that examination by inspectors would fail 
in its object, as in practice it would not afford a genuine 
test ot the work done during the year. Youn«- chil 
dren, especially, would be easily intimidated by the 
latter method. J 

Though, no doubt, susceptible of much improvement 
the Intermediate system has done incalculable service 
to the schools of the country, and one cannot but feel 
that not a little of the credit for this is due to the 
vigilance, and zeal, and efficiency of the present Assist 
ant Commissioners. 

We heartly approve of the existing arrangement 
whereby the pnzes and exhibitions are allotted to girls 
sport ; and we consider that any alteration involrinv 
competition of girls with boys, for prizes, wonld hi 
tital to many of the smaller girls’ schools, and highly 
injurious to the majority of the larger schools. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule I,— Any proposal to discontinue the Senior 
Grade Course we should strongly oppose, the ex- 
amination in this grade affording a much better test 
of the efficiency of the school teaching than any other. 
Indeed a school which cannot prepare students for 
this grade should not be deemed an “ Intermediate” 
school. 

Ride 5.— We should advise the remodelling of the 
hnglish programme, giving wider scope, and yet 
not requiring so much matter to be crushed into one 
years work. The knowledge of Ancient History 
should not be confined to students who pursue a course 
of Ancient Classics ; and under the heading of each of 
the Modern Languages, or of English, or of a separate 
subject, should be included some knowledge of the 
history of the European countries. 

Preparatory Grade : — We are of opinion that the 
element of competition should be eliminated from this 
grade, and that payments in preparatory grade should 
he made dependent on the pupils passing the higher 
grades. ° ° 

It would be an advantage if Music were added to 
the programme for Preparatory girls. 

It is a constant source of complaint on the part of 
candidates that the English course in this grade is so 
kng, especially as regards History and the Authors. 

We should suggest that marks for Drawing in this 
grade be raised to 500. 

Junior Grade. —Complaints have also been made of 
ne amount of Poetry prescribed for this grade. 

, 6 ~ re opinion that the maximum number of 
Up Arithmetic should be as high as for Algebra 
Euclid in the Junior and Middle Grades, and that 
, e raar ks for Book-keeping should be raised, in order 
s b ioc t U l a ^ e candidates to study this useful commercial 

J* su ggest that elementary skeleton maps should 
given in Lower grades, with position of towns, etc., 
fi ames P U P^ S should be asked to supply the 


Middle Grade . — Orthographic projection — especially Keigliron, Mrs; 
that portion dealing with the straight line and plane o^"' 1 
-being a very difficult subject for Middle Grade 
students, and of no practical use, it would be advisable 
to substitute for it Elementary Perspective or 
questions in Solid Geometry of a more difficult nature 
than those set for J unior Grade. The time (14 hours) 
allowed for examination in Geometry is insufficient, 
as no good average student could work all the prob- 
lems sec, iu the given time. We recommend also that 
ui outline “ from the round ” be substituted 
in Middle Grade for Freehand Drawing. 

Senior Grade — Instead of Geography in the Senior 
Grade English, some study of Rhetoric might be sub- 
, s ctuted. The old method of exercising pupils in 
versification taught a better appreciation of poetry, 
ami even contributed to the formation of a good prose 

We regret chat the same judgment is not displayed 
in the selection of Authors in English, in this grade, 
as m the case of other languages. It is hard to see 
vvny k-hakespeare should be stereotyped as a stock 
subject to such an extent as to exclude other great 
authors. 

We suggest that the marks for English Composition 
in this grade, should be raised. 

The questions set in the Geometry section of Senior 
Grade Drawing are too numerous to be worked in 
the given time. It would be beneficial to omit the 
section on “ Projection of Shadows.” 

Rule 6.— We recommend strongly that the examiners 
be chosen to a greater extent from those who have had 
practical experience of Intermediate teaching, and 
who are professional teachers. 

The practice of appointing examiners for only two 
years, has the effect of producing violent changes of 
the standard, and some modification conducive to° more 
uniformity of level is desirable. 

Rule 7.— As the teaching of Modern Languages, 

-Natural Science, and Music should be practical the 
inspectors (who should, we think, be men) should be 
instructed to test the methods of teaching in these 
subjects. 

Cultured reading, especially of poetry, might be 
promoted by ora] examination. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 10. — It would be advisable that “before ad- 
mitting a student to examination, the Board should 
satisfy themselves that during the educational year 
preceding the date of examination, such student has 
pursued a course of study in Ireland ” in some approved 
Intermediate school. 

Rule 13. — Considering the inducements to neglect 
partially at least, students of inferior capabilities, we 
suggest a more liberal provision tor overage students. 

They might be admitted to the pass courses in each 
grade, although more than one year over age. 

Rules 15 & 16. — We recommend that girls under age 
for the Middle and Senior Grades, who have already 
passed the Intermediate generally, but who have not 
taken an exhibition, be allowed a second year in the 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

-It would be advisable to reduce the total 


Ride 25. iruuce me total 

number ot marks proportionally in each grade, in order 
to enable candidates to prepare fewer subjects more 
thoroughly. 

In the two higher grades, or at least in Senior 
Grade, Rule 25 might be so modified as to present 
certain groups of subjects, each of which would bear 
the number of marks permissible to students in such 
grade. 

2 E 
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PART II., Sect. IY. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rule 32. — On account of the different capabilities of 
pupils, it would seem desirable to have a pass and 
honours course in each subject. 


PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

Rule 42. — Publication of pass and exhibition lists 
should be sufficiently early to allow of organization 
of classes early in September. The effect of this 
would be to obviate hardship under Rule 73 (infra.) 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Kelly, Most Rev. Dr., 

Bishop of Ross, 

I had taught in a Grammar 
School for some years be- 
fore 1878. I then worked 
under the Intermediate 
system for 18 years. I took 
the keenest interest in the 
passage of the Intermedi- 
ate Act and its workings 
since. I freely criticised 
details of its workings in 
Press' and pamphlet, and 
had some share in moving 
the Board to make small 
changes. 


PART I. 

(i). 


Practical Working of System. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 45. — We strongly advocate that the exhibitions, 
to some extent, be made tenable in the schools, as 
scholarships, so that the money distributed by the 
Board may be applied directly to purposes of educa- 
tion. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

We suggest that a special prize be given to the 
student who takes first place in any subject forming 
a member of a group for which a gold medal is 
awarded. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 55.— We recommend that the number of exhi- 
bitions, in Senior and Middle Grades, be increased in 
number. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 72. — We should recommend that the term 
“ Intermediate school ” be more strictly defined— for 
instance, that the term be restricted to the class of 
school contemplated by the framers of the Act, and 
we accordingly suggest that schools entering for the 
Board’s examinations should be classified, on the 
report of the inspectors, according to the standard of 
efficiency, and that the payment of Result Fees should 
be made proportionately to the rank held by the 
school. , , , 

Rule 73.— The rule prescribing the number of annual 
attendances might, with advantage, be modified, as 
cases of hardship arise where pupils, from unavoidable 
causes, are prevented from securing one hundred attend- 
ances after the first of November. (See remark on 
Rule 42, supra.) 

Rule 75.— It seems unfair to award reduced Result 
Fees on overage students who require much more 
careful and laborious teaching. 


The Act has done much indirect good, especially in 
exploding fictions regarding the relative merits of 
Protestant and Catholic schools, and in showing the 
lavae numbers of Catholics who successfully pursue- 
secondary studies and require an opportunity for a 
University training. But the success of the Act in 
directly promoting the intellectual life of the nation 
is very doubtful. Knowledge is now much more widely 
diffused than in 1878. But knowledge was more 
widely diffused in 1878 than it had been in 1858, and 
it is at least open to discussion if the rate of progress 
that had obtained during the score of years before the 
passing of the Act has been maintained since its 
passage. The wider diffusion of knowledge does not 
necessarily imply the growth of national intellect. 

I am sincerely and deeply convinced that the in- 
tellects of the pupils at the close of their course in 
1898 are less vigorous, less developed, less capable 
of exploring new fields of knowledge than were the 
intellects of the pupils at the close of the course of 
studies in the same schools prior to 1878. Hence, 
in my opinion, the Act has simply failed “ in pro- 
moting Intermediate secular Education in Ireland,” 
which was its main purpose. In 1878 I was an 
enthusiastic admirer of the Bill, the Act, and the 
system. By 1884 I saw that the Act as applied was 
destined to’ work havoc among the intellects of the 
youth of Ireland, and in that year I strongly urged 
my views on one of the Intermediate Commissioners. 
In 1887, as a sworn witness before the Educational 
Endowments (1885) Commission, I expressed those 
views, and they are to be found in the Blue Book ut 
that year, though at that time it was fashionable to 
describe the Intermediate Act as the only piece ol 
legislation in which the British Parliament proved 
that it grasped the needs of Ireland and applied an 
effective remedy. More lengthened experience lias 
deepened my convictions, and the rather ger-eia < is 
approval of the system that has grown up m recent 
years has confirmed me in the belief of their conee 
ness. 

The evils are : — 

1 . The universal and ovenvhelmingpractical opinion 
among pupils and teachers — whatever the teachers 
may hold in theory— that the be-all and end-all 
of education is to score marks at an examina 
tion : that knowledge which does not serve tha 
grand purpose is useless lumber ; that the 
quickest method of acquiring the required know- 
ledge is the best, wliether that method cramps 
or develops, weakeus or strengthens, the mind " 
the learner ; that as the workman uses his too s 
to earn the highest wages, so the teacher may 
use the minds of the pupils to earn the hig ms 
Results Fees, regardless of the important con- 
sideration whether those studies and the met- 
of pursuing them are useful or harmful 0 
future mental and social well-being of the p“P> ■ 
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-• Ti.e ludicrously imperfect character of the know- 
ledge acquired, especially of the various lano-ua^es. 


continue practically unchanged. Certificates would Kelly, Most 


u A® vanousl anguages. be given as the result of the school examination. A 
' " , y . ^ U ° attentlon 1S P iud t0 correct certain number would be recommended for further 

fn ’ a ^ U V T 6 « n ° attam P fc at P r °- examination with a view to exhibitions and prizes. 
“ il kl £ d ‘ lf you / sk a P u P n t0 Those examinations should be held at intervals and 
C willil! w o1 the persons ofneertam tense for a number of schools. Those who reached the 
iounds T an^ pe ? lms tbem - He cannot form required standard should get prizes. Tim Act does 


pounds. Language is no longer articulate speech, not require the exhibitions' 5 and prizes to be given °by 

rd lXrwhicb t Ge, r n ' ' co,1,petition - Asuffid^t^ofp^e^mine* 

“it"’ hl , ch , twe,lfc y y® ars f the working could be maintained more cheaply than the present 
ZJlvi Inte . ,mediafce system has left us. I can host of examiners and superintendents. I venture to 
tbo.S Ca ?f SS ° n . the I,omt - Tl,e submit that this plau is perfectly legal under the 5th 

Hon ?nd rWn ./ ml ^ 6XClteS “ y mdlgna - section of tbe Act, Of course it is entirely at variance 
! ° X d elenh«i P™? unciatl0a 18 not ""th the scliedule of the Act, which, by the last clause 

equal y essential m the dead languages, yet it of section 7, binds only until the Board has made 
tested my classical temper to hear an exhibitioner rules in accordance with sections 5 and 6. It will be 
run out— and l vi, audivisti, audivit, audlvlmus, remarked tbatsub-section 2 of section 6 doesnot require 
audivistis, audlvSi-unt, and to commence a famous that the examinations should be held simultaneously 
passage in the Eneid— Crudelis imago. These over all Ireland. It empowers the Board not only to 
universal slckeum §. ^ossness are not appoint “ the places ” (which must be several), but 

TntI ’’ b r fc , thy r fo T m fch ® va f ma J ont y also “ the times ” (which therefore may also be several), 
of Intel mediate pupils; and in no school in Ireland in which examinations (again in the plural) shall be 
m there the same .facility for articulation— it is held in each year. Hence the Board lias power to 
now useless to look for accuracy of pronunciation— appoint different times of examinations quite as well 
as existed up to lb* 6. as different places. All persons who desired to be 

•A I he diverting of a large sectiou of pupils from present at the examinations in the schools should be 
useful studies to studies worthless to them from admitted as far as space would allow, and thus the 
evei y point of view, in thehope ofthe pupilsandthe Board would really discharge their function of carrying 
teachers earning money. That a pupil destined ou public examinations. The present system of sealing 
to live by manual labour should derive any ad- up answers, which are opened and read in the secrecy 
vantage, mental, moral, or social, from that of the examiner’s study, is not remarkable for the 
peculiar style of Latin, French, .and German, element of publicity. 


to live by manual labour should derive any ad- 


peculiar style of Latin, French, .and German, 
which I have just described, I am totally unable 
to comprehend. The time thus wantonly wasted 
might be usefully devoted to Arithmetic, Drawing, 

Natural Science, and other subjects which would Rules 1-9. 

equip the pupil to fill intelligently his future Thp pvi i„ - hioh nrp • . , - 

position in life. I consider this misdirection of are Xw !iv .h— f ^ pr f ' T tem 
0 „r youthful intellects „ a great national waste Eme can T 7 “ "*• T d l ”- 
of the most precious, and unhappily the principal ° , , , bat mere Bering. Hence I attach 

source of wealth of this country— the brain power ™ m T aratlvel T llttle importance to the specific sugges- 
of her youth ' P t “ s 1 am 8 om g to m!lk « as they will reduce the great 

evils very slightly. I strongly opposed the institution 
of the Preparatory Grade, and was joined ina memorial 
PART I. (2). against it by all the headmasters, Catholic and 

iHomtirmr. • r, , Protestant, of all the Grammar schools, though some 

Alterations m System Oenerally. of them had previously suggested its institution The 

'he corresponding remedies are : — programme was satisfactory to those headmasters, 

. The abolition of the great annual national com- th ° U ff that classical 

petition by written examinations. , d - ^ e ,' V , C U -!f t ^ e Clu ' Istlau schools. I 

The public examination— orally and by writing , tben ’ a 'J d - 1 bold std h ^liat it is an absurdity to 
—of the pupils in the schools by itinerant 2l® t “ RXC,aslvel y classical programme in the Pre- 
examiners and the payment of Resuite Fees, not S P °* 7 ThTh^ a r** 1 prog . ra “ me “ tbe higher 
per subject, per head, as at present, but per head ? T ^ere hoist with their own 

on all the pupils in the schools who were above F,^ ' InsfcRad of excluding the' Christian schools 
14 years of age and engaged in studying a theprogiamme drove them to take up the teaching 
specified number of Intermediate subjects (100 b & contmue, ‘ il ? tbe hi ^ 

attendances being required). There should be a S , f, • , T •! t ? fc haS ? rea , t y a "S ravate d the second 


PART II., Sect. I. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

The corresponding remedies are : — 

1. The abolition of the great annual national com 
petition by written examinations. 

2. The public examination — orally and by writin; 


attendances being required). There should be a 
scale of fees rising or falling according to the 
general character of the school formed on the 
examination of the pupils, and dependent on 
individual achievements only so far as they are 
factors in raising or depressing the general 
estimate of the school. 


and third evils I have already stated, 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 17. — A student can pass the examination only 
once in Preparatory. Middle, and Senior finariuu wi„. 


3. The institution of a commercial course quite W 

distinct from tire old Intermediate ™-AJ2 TS.r?? 


distinct from tire old Intermediate course and £ u le 13 ^ Tid™t, C I if , "m® , 

EnV^no 01 '' ? tl,e of “« eligible for' examination Certificates'Ll eJSSom' 

!»» Pipile in usef ul rather" ton EdEEpltestot .nd' t '“‘ 

present it slrould be practicable. All rewards in ?tohtfuTev°l of certain nu.dl. Imiul” T s’ ” 

t;e’^oS"oL “ hot - 

fine themselves to the commercial course, which P . B1 , T t o ‘tt 

would so far get rid of the third evil stated 11, > bECT - Vl 

above. Rules 36-39. 


would so far get rid of the third evil’ stated PART II., Sect. Y. 

above. Rules 36-39. 

The examinations in my plan should continue all Rules 36-39— Before the increase of the fund I 
) ear round. The school year should extend from wrote a series of letters, re-published in pamphlet over 
examination to another. The programme should the name “ Didaskalos,” criticising the Board for ’their 

2 E 2 
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generosity to girls under a mere sub-section empowering 
the Board to make a rule. I complained strongly of 
the injustice done to Catholics by expending money on 
a system that Catholic girls did not want, and of which 
money Catholic boys would have taken the lion’s 
share if the money were exclusively reserved to boys 
which the Act, as distinguished irom the Board’s 
rules, enacted. Even under the altered circumstances 
of an increased fund, and an increased number of 
competitors from among Catholic girls, many of the old 
grievances — much of the old injustice— remains, and 
in common fair play between parties either of two 
courses should be adopted — 1, that all the conditions 
of examinations, standard for prizes, &c., should be 
identical for girls and boys as in the Royal University ; 
or 2, that there should be a totally distinct programme 
for girls which would be equally attractive to Catholics 
as to Protestants. This programme should be dilii- 
cult, otherwise the girls would make too serious an 
inroad on the fund. Personally, T would prefer the 
identical method. 1 distinctly hold the present system 
is one-sided and unjust. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 75. — Equal Results Fees should be paid for 
over-age pupils as for under-age pupils. The work of 
the teacher is the same, the good to the country the 
same ; and it is only the discerning wisdom of the 
Intei-mediate Board that can see why the reward to 
the teacher should be different. Such is not the case 
with teachers in our primary schools, nor with pro- 
fessors in our universities. 


Kelly, Patrick. 

Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Kelly, Patrick, . 


From 1878 to 1881 I taught 

Mathematics 
to the Intcr- 
mediateEdu- 

Mathematics and English 
at the Diocesan College, 
Limerick ; from 1881 to 
1882 a private school, and 
from 18,-2 to 1892 Mathe- 
matics only at Blaekroek 
College and University Col- 
lege, Blaekroek ; during 
these ten years I taught 
the Mathematics of the 
First Junior. First Middle, 
and First Senior Grades at 
Blaekroek College. 


PART I. (1). 


success of the institutions. The Intermediate system 
has changed all that. The cry of cramming, which 
has been so frequently raised against the system, I 
believe to be a gross exaggeration without any prac- 
tical foundation. I am absolutely certain that 
Mathematics cannot be crammed. 

While engaged in teaching, my principal objection 
to the system was the fluctuating character in point 
of difficulty, of certain Mathematical papers, arising 
from the unsuitability of some of the examiners. 
Whether there is at present any ground for this 
objection I cannot say, but during my time as a 
teacher, it was frequently a source of grave dis- 
appointment to many candidates for exhibitions. I 
would respectfully suggest that in the selection of 
examiners, regard should be had not merely to the 
sufficiency of their knowledge of the subject in which 
they are to set papers, but also to their experience in 
the teaching of that subject. This would ensure a 
uniform standard of difficulty in the papers set and 
render cramming nugatory. 

The beneficial moral influence of the system on Irish 
boys cannot fail to strike any teacher whose experi- 
ence dates from a time anterior to 1879. I trust that 
any changes which maybe made will leave untouched 
the present absolute fairness of the competition which 
places this department of public education above 
suspicion. 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Kennedy, P. J., B.A., . 

Professor, 
St. Kieran’s 
College, Kil- 
kenny. 

Twelve years ^ teaching : 

Martin, G. L., B.A., 

Professor, Kil- 1 
kenny College, 
Kilkenny. 

Ten years under Inter- 

Osborne, J. N., B.A., . 

Professor, Kil- 
kenny College, 
Kilkenny. 

Three years under Inter- 
mediate. 

Stoer, J. E., . 

St. Kieran s 
College, Kil- 
kenny. 

One year under Inter- 
mediate. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 


Practical Working of System. 

The system of Intermediate education has been of 
enormous advantage to Irish boys. It has given them 
the habit of persistent application to a definite end. 
It has furnished the colleges of the country with a 
definite programme, and the annual publication of the 
“Results” has rendered the doing of some useful 
work a necessary condition of their existence. Before 
the introduction of this system, many of our colleges 
operated at their own sweet will, were not subject to 
auy reliable tests of educational efficiency, and were 
content to wind up a year of comparative idleness by 
a public exhibition, consisting of dialogues in foreign 
languages, which the interlocutors did not under- 
stand, and a few chemical experiments generally of a 
startling explosive character. These being concluded 
to the satisfaction of all parties, the friends of the 
boys were entertained at a generous feast, from which 
they retired with abimdant internal evidence of the 


The present, system is only suitable to students who 
intend to enter a University. It is of no practical 
use to the majority of those examined. The present 
examinations afford only a very impei-fect test of a 
student’s knowledge of modern languages. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

We suggest that two courses be established, a 
University and a non -University, course, with ap- 
proximately equal marks, and the same advantage* as 
to Results Fees, and offering in every respect t ie 
same attractions to both students and teachers J-He 
non- University course should contain a nunibei o 
subjects suited to agricultural and commerciu 
students. 
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PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

That the examination in Book-keeping be made 
considerably more difficult, and that "much higher 
marks be assigned to that subject. 

That Elementary Economics and the principles of 
business and banking, be constituted a subject in the 
commercial course, to which also high marks 
should be assigned. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

That the value of the exhibitions in the Preparatory 
Grade be reduced to £15, and that Senior Grade £50 
prizes be reduced to £40. 

That a large gold medal be awarded to the first 
boy and the first girl in the Preparatory Grade. 

That a gold medal be awarded to the first boy and 
to the first girl in English Composition in each grade. 

That small gold medals be awarded for first place 
in Natural Science in each grade. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

That, following the analogy of Composition prizes 
in Languages, money prizes be awarded to the most 
successful students in Mathematics and Science, pre- 
ferably for original work, and that similar money 
prizes be awarded in all subjects in the commercial 
course. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

That the number of exhibitions to be awarded in 
each grade be determined as follows : — 

In the Preparatory Grade, one-fifteenth of the 
passes. 

In the Junior Grade, one-twelfth. 

In the Middle Grade, one-tenth. 

In the Senior Grade, one-seventh. 


PART III. (2). Keiinml^, P. J 

Programme. Junior, Grade. others^ 

That Junior Grade Arithmetic be extended to 
include a thorough knowledge of the Metric System. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

That Middle Grade Arithmetic be extended to 
nclude a knowledge of Mensuration, and that the 
total number of marks assigned to that subject be 
raised to 700. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

General Suggestions on Programme. 

1. That English Composition be constituted a 
separate subject in all grades, with a maximum of 
500 marks. 

2. That all languages, English, Ancient, and 
Modern, be assigned 2,000 marks in all grades. 

3. That the maximum marks assigned to Chemistry 
and Physics be raised to 700 each. 

4. That the courses in English History, in the 
various grades, be as follows 

In the Preparatory Grade, . 1714-1880, A. I). 

In the Junior Grade, . . 1603-1880, A.D. 

In the Middle Grade, *. . 1066-1880, A.D. 

In the Senior Grade, . 55, B.C.-1880, A.D. 

5. That the following new subjects be constituted 
in the Junior, Middle, and Senior Grades ; — 

Elementary Biology (500 marks). 

Physiology, and the Principles of Hygiene 
(500 marks). 

Principles of Agriculture (500 mai’ks). 

Elementally Economics, and Principles of Busi- 
ness and Banking (700 marks). 

That the standard in Book-keeping be raised, and 
the maximum of marks be raised to 500, and that 
Botany and Music be open to boys. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

That all exhibitions be awarded for one year only. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

That Results Fees be paid on (gross) marks actually 
gained by student, and not, as at present, on the totals 
assigned in the programme to the subjects in which 
he has passed or obtained honours. 

That consequent on the above, the present rates 
of results be doubled, and the necessary modifications 
be made in the subsequent rules (Rules 77 and 78). 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

That Handwriting be constituted a subject, and 
200 marks be assigned to same. 

That the standard of difficulty in Greek be consider- 
ably lowered, and that the passage-at-sight in that 
language be a continuous narrative, rather below the 
standard of the prescribed authors. 

That in the examination in Latin in this grade, 
prose authors only be prescribed. 

That there be a preparatory course of elementary 
science in the form of object lessons. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

Results Fees. — That the assistant-masters, on whom 
the youth of the country directly depend for their 
education, deserve consideration in any scheme of 
secondary education. That managers of schools 
should furnish to the Board the number, names, 
qualifications, amount of duty, subjects taught by, and 
salaries of their assistants, and should state how Results 
Fees are applied. That Results Fees should be paid by 
capitation on the joint result of examination and in- 
spection, and that a share of the fees should be directly 
allotted to those who earn them. 

Examiners. — That the number of examiners be dimi- 
nished and assistant-examiners appointed to examine 
answei-s (not necessarily to set questions). That all 
assistant-examiners be Intermediate teachers. That all 
examiners shall have had experience of Intermediate 
teaching, or have studied in Intermediate schools. 

Inspection. — That inspection (supplemental to the 
written examination) is desirable. That Inspectors be 
specialists and have Had experience of Intermediate 
teaching, and that their duties be to report on the 
general efficiency of Intermediate schools, and on the 
methods of teaching all classes below eighteen years 
of age in Intermediate subjects. 

Examination Papers.-— That not less than one-half 
the questions on each paper be straightforward, and 
suited to the intelligence of the average student. 
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Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Keogh, lie v. Augustine, 

Manager, St. 
Mary's Col- 
lege, Dundalk. 

Teacher of Intermediate 

Sub-Manager, St. Mary’s 
Dundalk, since 1889 ; Man- 
ager since March, 1893. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

2. — The holding of examinations some eight or ten 
days later than at present would shorten the long 
vacation, which is at present abnormally long, as most 
managers find it impossible to keep open after the 
Intermediate examinations, or to re-open before 
September. 

5. — I do not see why Botany and Music (theory) are 
restricted to girls. To boys destined for medicine, 
<fcc., or the musical profession, an initial knowledge of 
these subjects ought to be useful. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

3. — Maintaining the present age limits for the 
granting of Results Fees, 1 would suggest the removal 
of age limits for a mere pass. 

This would remove a Constant difficulty in country 
colleges — where many enter school too late for Inter- 
mediate purposes, and yet not in sufficient numbers to 
form a separate class. 

PART II., Sect. YIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

48. — The money value of exhibitions, &c., could well 
be reduced. £50 for instance is an enormous sum of 
money for an Intermediate prize, more than a first 
class B.A. Exhibition in the Royal University. 

The reduction of these prizes would enable a larger 
number to be given, or an increase in the minor 
prizes. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

57. — The present system of counting marks is too 
intricate and perfectly unintelligible Lo the general 
public. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Junior English, 1899. — Verse authors are much 
longer than usual. For years, Cantos 1, 2, and 3 of 
l.ay have been considered a sufficiently extensive 
programme. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Greek . — I would prefer Homer for Middle and 
Euripides for Senior as formerly. 

The difficulties of dialect, &c., in Homer are soon 
mastered, and then the sense is»of easy grasp. 

Euripides, even without the choral odes, I generally 
find too advanced for Middle. 

English Prose, 1899. — I would prefer for Middle 
students an author that gives scope for judgment, ifcc., 
of pupil. Lamb’s Tales, <fec., appear to me to call only 
on the memory of the student. I am of opinion that 
such books suit J unior and Preparatory better. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

I am strongly of opinion that no teacher should be 
able to earn Results Fees who doe8 not satisfy the 
Board (by such proofs as they would deem sufficient), 

(1) , of his own knowledge of the subjects he teaches • 

(2) , of his ability to impart knowledge. 

Schools receiving grants from the Board should be 
open to inspection by the Board’s Inspector, who 
would report on the scholastic equipment of the 
school. 

The programme as at present arranged overlaps 
university work — a good Senior Grade boy is practi- 
cally as advanced as a First Arts R.U.I. man. 


Signatory. 

| Description. | 

Educational Experience. 

Kinkead, Miss M. W., . 

andi-a School, 
Portadown. 

I have been Principal of 
this School since its found- 
ation in 1878. The upper 
Classes in English, French, 
Harmony, and German arc 
(and always have been) 
under my exclusive charge 
with the assistance of a 
French Masterandan Eng- 


PART I. i 

(i). 


Practical Working of System. 

The only outcome of payment by Results Fees 
which has affected us, is that parents, generally, expect 
a lower fee to be charged for the children, who are 
old enough to enter for examination, than would be 
consistent with working a school efficiently, were it 
not for the generous aid afforded by the Intermediate 
Board. Honour Results Fees are especially helpful, 
as they stimulate a desire for excellence, and make 
cramming useless. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 7. — I consider that examination in writing is 
the fairest way possible of attainment. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 16. — I should suggest that students be allowed 
two years for the Middle Grade, and that the old 
Rule 12 should remain unaltered with regard to the 
age for Preparatory Grade students, i.e., allowing them 
to enter at the age of twelve. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 29. — (d.) As there is a great difference in the 
conduct of Centre Superintendents with regard to 
allowing the use of drawing pencils as rulers, it would 
be well, in my opinion, to add “except the pencil 
the student is using in drawing." This is allowed by 
all drawing masters, and by many superintendents. 
The rule should be interpreted uniformly, as it certainly 
is not. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rule 37. — Preparatory students might, with advan- 
tage, have Theory of Music (up to, and including com- 
mon chords) ; and half the Junior Grade course in 
Domestic Economy included in their subjects, with 300 
marks assigned to each. 
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Rule 39. — Domestic Economy- should have 500 
marks assigned to it in the J unior ; 600 in the Middle, 
and 700 in the Senior Grades. Considering the im- 
portance of the subject to women, and the number of 
books prescribed, the marks allowed are miserably 
inadequate. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 50. — That a medal should be given to the best 
answerer in Theory of.Music in each grade. This was 
originally done by your Board ; and, I think, the 
encouragement should be held out to present-day 
students as well. 

As to the policy of paying money directly to the 
students, I think it should be distinctly understood 
that such money should be applied, either directly or 
indirectly, in furthering their education. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) “I have elsewhere pleaded that Theory of Music 
(with 300 marks), and Domestic Economy (half of 
Junior Course, with 300 marks) should be included in 
this grade. 

The course in English History is still much too 
long ; and the Poetry to be committed to memory 
should be limited to Canto T. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(b.) Domestic Economy, in this grade, should have 
500 marks assigned to it. 

(«.) The Poetry to be committed to memory is 
always far too much in this grade. It cannot be done 
satisfactorily within the limits of a school-year with- 
out making children hate poetry, which, surely, is not 
your intention. 

I think it would be better, in all grades, to divide 
English into two subjects, making one of them (Gram- 
mar, Composition, &c.,) necessary or compulsory, 
with 700 marks ; while the other might be called 
“English Literature,” and include Literature and 
Poetry merely, with 500 marks assigned. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(a.) Domestic Economy should have 600 marks 
assigned in this grade. 

(c.) The examination paper in Arithmetic should be 
a fair one, and contain half the sums on Rules in 
Arithmetic : the average student should be allowed a 
chance of passing, and not racked with mathematical 
puzzles ! 

PART III. (4). 
programme. Senior Grade. 

(b.) Domestic Economy and Theory of Music should 
have higher marks assigned to them in this grade, 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

Please do not alter your rules so often ; it is very 
confusing to begin new arrangements, especially when 
the work for the current year is half over. 


Name of 
Signatory. 


Description. 


Educational Experience. 


Kirkpatrick, W. T., 


Head Master, 
Wall’s En- 
dowed School, 


From 1870 to '76 English 
Master, Academical Insti- 
tution, Belfast, Since 76 
Head Master of this 


Lurgan Col- 


School. 


Kirkpatrick. 
W.T. >■ 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The Commissioners are kind enough to ask teachers 
for their views regarding the Intermediate system. 
Yet the objections raised against the system, which are 
the cause of this inquiry, did not originate, as a rule, 
from teachers. Rather it is to journals, newspapers, 
popular criticism, and the uninformed generally that 
such objections may be traced. This is a most im- 
portant point, and should not be lost sight of in the 
inquiry, for, judged by the large and increasing num- 
bers who avail themselves of the examinations, the 
system has a right to be regarded as successful. The 
objections urged against the Intermediate are equally 
applicable to the whole public examination system for 
Army, Navy, Civil Service, &c. There are a consider- 
able number of boys who do not enter for these 
examinations, but as a rule they are (1) exceptionally 
dull, or (2) their education has been neglected, or 
both. These cases may be left to the teachers and 
the boys’ parents. At any rate, before making fun- 
damental alterations the Commissionei'S would do well 
to consider what they are going to put in its place. 
Inspectors are not likely to be an improvement. The 
present system has, at least, the merit of uniformity. 
The personal equation introduced by the inspector 
would in all probability bring about a very unsatis- 
factory condition of things. Far more likely to 
improve the system would be the appointment of per- 
manent examiners, which I recommend under Rule 6. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I do not think that Commercial courses in Modern 
Languages, however well they may appear in the eyes 
of a certain section of the public, are worth their 
trouble or really suited to schools. 

The same objection applies to all specialized and 
technical subjects, including practical sciences like 
Chemistry, which should come after school. Ireland 
may need technical education, but it will only spoil 
teaching to force them prematurely on the schools. 

The Board could, with their present powers, award 
exhibitions in a more special manner in the higher 
grades. They could classify them into (1) Classical, 
(2 ) Mathematical, (3) Science, and, perhaps, (4) Modern 
Languages. This would, at any rate, enable longer 
courses to be read in Classics, which is, perhaps, de- 
six-able. The present system entails too much general 
work. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 6 — This is the most objectionable, indeed the 
only really objectionable rule, in my opinion, and I 
will venture to add, in the opinion of all practical 
teachers, on your programme. I refer to the system 
of perpetually changing examiners. I am well aware 
of the objections that may be urged to the appoint- 
ment of permanent examiners, but in my opinion they 
are much fewer and less serious than those which 
attend the present system. Few of your examiners 
are in touch with boys or know the right sort of ques- 
tions to ask them. Parsons, ex-parsons, University 
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Kirkpatrick, fellows, and professors are not by work and habit fitted 
' . — to examine boys. Like everything else, the art of 

examination must be learned. The criticisms of your 
examiners at present have no weight with us who are 
teachers. As a matter of fact many are obviously 
entirely out of sympathy with the whole Intermediate 
system, and ought therefore, in my opinion, not to be 
examiners at all. 

The appointment of permanent examiner’s would, 
no doubt, present many practical difficulties and be a 
serious responsibility to the Board. But these con- 
siderations must rest with them. 


PART II., Sect. Y. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rules 3G, 37, 38 (a). I consider it an objectionable 
feature that the Board should have singled out 
English as an exceptional subject in which every one 
must pass. At first sight it wears an aspect of 
plausibility, but the practical effect has been to work 
injustice. I will cite as an illustration a Senior- 
Grade boy who passed in Greek, Latin, French, 
German, and Mathematics, but failed in English, 
though lie worked quite as hard in English as any- 
thing else. It is an absurdity to suppose that a bov 
so intelligent should not be able to pass in Iris own 
language. Your examiners have for many years dealt 
more severe measure in English than in any other- 
subject. There seems no sufficient reason for making 
English exceptional. If it is to prevent cram, as a 
matter of fact there is more of what is vulgarly known 
as “ cram ” in English than in any other subject 
whatever. The caprice of examiners would not so 
much matter if English were simply put in line among 
other languages. 

I believe also that all true teachers of History 
would be glad to be relieved from the necessity of 
having a special text book on Irish History, which 
loads a boy’s memory with trifling details which he 
soon forgets, but gives him no grasp of historical 
principles. If ever a subject was “ cram,” it is so- 
called Irish History. 


PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

I consider the Commercial courses as being less 
educative and more coming under the head of “ mere 
smattering ” than any other part of the programme. 
They are a modern feature, and were introduced in 
deference to the views of the Dublin Chamber of 
Commerce. Yet their success seems hardly to justify 
their continuance. The truth is they do not properly 
belong to an Intermediate system of education at all, 
but to special and technical education. For the train- 
ing of the mind of youth, which is the true function 
of the teacher of the Intermediate School, properly so- 
called, they are pure cram and of no educational 
value 


Knox, E. P. V., 


Knox, E. F. V., . 



Competed in Intermediate 
Examinationsduring early 
years. Scholar, Keble Col- 
lege and Fellow All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. Univer- 
sity Extension Lecturer. 
Has as Member of Par- 
liamentalways taken great 
interest in Educational 
work, but has no actual 


the w 


t hand expcr: 


— , 3 Of 

g of the Inter- 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

When I went to Oxford in 1883 1 had opportunities 
of comparing the product of English and Irish schools, 
and generally formed the opinion that, except in pure 
Classics, we could hold our own very fairly. The 
average English pass undergraduate is extremelv de- 
ficient in general information, and especially in 
knowledge of English History and Literature. The 
Intermediate system secures a good smattering, and a 
smattering is not without its value. I believe it is 
also of use in securing a fair knowledge of Elementary 
Mathematics, in which English public school boys are 
usually deficient. I have noticed that those English 
students who look mainly to the London University 
Examinations show the same characteristics which 
distinguish the Irish schools, and I conclude that this 
is an effect of a purely examining system. 

On the other hand an examining system gives little 
room for the cultivation of special faculties, and ob- 
servation has lei l me to believe that the Irish schools 
are in this respect not improving. 

There is grave doubt whether the number of boys 
receiving classical education in Ireland is not now 
excessive. It seems to me to very much exceed pro- 
portionately the number receiving similar education 
in England, while the. opportunities for professional 
employment are not so great in Ireland. This excess 
would seem to be due mainly to the absence of 
opportunity for other courses of study. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I am of opinion that the Intermediate system has in 
its working been injured by the pressure of those who 
are under the present law debarred from taking their 
natural place in the elementary educational system. 
Probably a large proportion of the boys who compete 
from Christian Brothers’ schools would have been quite 
as ready to go in for technical education if the State 
had offered them equal inducements in that direction. 
As a matter of State policy, it seems both foolisii and 
cruel to offer to boys in a humble walk of life special 
attractions to spend their school days in acquiring 
elementary classical learning, at least so long as there 
is no teaching University open to them in which they 
may be able to carry on their studies to the point 
where they may have some commercial value. It 
would in any case be impossible for the Irish profes- 
sions to absorb all who get an Intermediate education. 
It may be contended that the genius of our people 
tends so much in that direction that Irish schools and 
colleges must always be regarded as nurseries for 
professional men to be supplied to other countries, but 
the demand for this sort of emigrant is not likely to 
increase as years go on. Under these circumstances 
it would seem wise to direct the Irish educational 
system mainly into other than professional channels. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

I think the attempt to combine in one competition 
the modern and classical sides is a mistake. In Civil 
Service competitions this is inevitable, because the 
object is to fairly compare boys with varying mental 
aptitudes. But in the case of an examination con- 
ducted pui-ely as an educational test, there is no reason 
why boys should not be classified according to their 
tastes. It may be urged that most Irish intermediate 
schools are not big enough to permit of having 
separate modern and classical sides, but the multipli- 
cation of small intermediate schools is of doubtful 
public advantage. Of course Classics (or Latin at 
least) would not be wholly omitted on the modern 
side, but they would be i-egarded as of less relative 
importance. It seems absurd to offer to those boys 
who take up the Preparatory Grade and get no further 
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wieeK as ior Arithmetic and Euclid. 
The modern side should not be (as the commercial 
course is) a mere adjunct, but should offer oppor- 
tunities of distinction and reward nearly, if not quite 
as great, as the classical. 1 

I think Rule 7 is a mistake. A purely written ex- 
amination never can be a satisfactory test. In the 
Junior Grade I, myself, passed in Music, though I can- 
not recognize even the simplest airs. In the case of 
languages the written system is even worse. I think 
that m Natural Science it discourages practical labora- 
tory work, or does not sufficiently reward it. 1 re- 
cognize the difficulty of dealing with the problem but 
suggest the following scheme which is not altogether 
different from that in use in the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge local examinations : — 

(1.) Two examiners, one to take modern and the 
other classical subjects, to visit each school 
on the occasion of the annual examination, 
arriving some days before, and staying (if 
necessary) some days after the written ex- 
amination, to perform the duties of centre 
superintendents. 

(2.) These examiners to make a general report to 
the Commissioners on the management of 
the school. 

(3.) Each examiner to examine viva voce everv 
boy offering himself for examination, not 
necessarily in every subject, but sufficiently 
to test whether he had been intelligently 
taught, and to make a personal report on 
each boy, which should be taken into account 
by the examiners of the written papers to 
aid them in judging their merits. 

(4.) The viva voce examiners should be persons 
of adequate training and knowledge and 
properly paid. 

The expense of this system might be lessened if the 
viva voce examination took place at different times 
within (say) two months of the written examination, 
so that a smaller number of. examiners might be em- 
ployed for a longer period of time. 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

I think the maximum number of marks in the Senior 
Grade is, perhaps, excessive. 


PART II., Sect. IT. 

Rules 32-35. 

P». 32. Fair competence in the vivavoce examination 
should be a condition of a pass. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

I should group the subjects differently as between 
modern and classical sides. A boy on the modern side 
should be compelled to take up Euclid, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, and in the Senior Grade Trigonometry and 
Elementary Mechanics, while a boy on the classical 
side should be compelled to take up both Latin and 
breek. I think every boy on either side should be 
compelled to pass in at least one modern language. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

No further observations. 


PART II., Sect. VII. 
Rules 42-44. 

No further observations. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

I do not think, having regard to the paucity of 
educational endowments in Ireland and to the general 
standard of income, that the exhibitions are excessive 
in amount, but they should be duly apportioned be- 
tween the modern and classical sides. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

The book prizes are of doubtful utility. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Generally these provisions seem wisely framed if 
numerical marking must be retained, and though I 
have the Oxford prejudice against it, I do not see how 
in this case it can be avoided. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

I think Results Fees should be distributed in a less 
mechanical way. In the first place, a payment should 
be made in respect of the general organization and 
efficiency of the school, as shown by the viva voce 
examiner’s report, and this should, as far as possible, 
take the form of a fixed or only slightly variable pay- 
ment, i.e., it should only vary when the report showed 
a distinct change in the school for better or for worse. 
In the second place, I think an extra allowance should 
be made of so much per head for every boy passed, if 
more than a certain proportion of the boys in the school 
passed. In the third place, I think that the Senior 
Grade fees should be even further proportionately in- 
creased. 

It would, in my opinion, be very desirable to secure 
thatthe whole of the Results Fees should go in payment 
to the teaching staff, or in improvement of the school. 
I have seen advertisements offering to parents a share 
of the fees, and this practice seems very objectionable. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

I do not feel able to make much useful criticism of 
the details of the examination, but would suggest that 
drawing should be better rewarded, and that generally 
the scale of marking gives too little to Mathematics, 
and too much for languages. The rewards for Chemistry 
are not sufficient to indface schools to provide adequate 
teaching facilities in that subject, which is necessarily 
expensive to teach. J 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

I think that no revision of the Intermediate system 
can be satisfactory unless further provision is made for 
Primary and higher education in accordance with the 
views of tbs people. The Christian Brothers are, 
perhaps, the most skilled primary teachers in Ireland’ 
but they have been forced to devote their talents to 
Intermediate education by the absurd restrictions 
under the rules of the National Board. It is I 
think, of great importance that their Intermediate work 
should be continued, for it furnishes a stepping stone 
for the poor between the primary school and the 
university. But unquestionably primary education 
is m the social circumstances of Ireland of even greater 
importance, and much of the ability which is now ap- 
plied in preparing for the Intel-mediate examinations 
might with greater advantage be applied in attracting 
to school the vast number of untaught children who 
are a. national disgrace to Ireland. I believe the bad 
school attendance is principally due to the unattrac- 
2 F 
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fciveness of the hard and fast course of the National 
Board, and that any compromise by which the 
Christian Brothers could receive adequate State as- 
sistance in primary education, without destroying the 
spontaneity of their teaching, would be an enormous 
national gain. 

But the general complaint of the aimlessness of the 
Intermediate system is perhaps due in even greater 
degree to the fact that so small a proportion of the 
Catholic students can now look to a university course 
as the conclusion of their career. This I take to be 
one of the reasons why comparatively few go on to 
the Senior Grade, though a classical education ending 
at the Junior Grade is so much waste of time. What 
is the use of a bov going -on to the Senior Grade if 
there is no university open to him at the end of his 
school life? I forbear to go into the political and 
religious issues raised : it is enough to say that, so 
long as there is no teaching university open to the 
sons of conscientious Catholic parents, no tinkering 
at the Intermediate system can produce any real 
reform. The name “ Intermediate ” is well designed 
to describe teaching which needs to be completed to 
be of real utility. At present three-fourths of the 
Intermediate students cannot complete it. 

I venture to suggest that the Commissioners should 
endeavour to obtain, through head masters of schools, 
particulars showing — 

(1.) How many boys who passed in each grade in 
each of three years (sav) 1880, 1885, and 1890, 
proceeded to (a) universities, ( b ) commercial life, and 
(c) professions, such as the army and civil service, 
for which university life is not essential ; 

(2.) Which universities those who proceeded to 
universities went to, and whether they (a) took degrees, 
and (6) subsequently entered any and what pro- 
fessions. 


Name of | 

Signatory. | 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Lallan, Thos., M.R.C.P., 

H.D., Cashel, . 

1(1) A writer on the subject, 
from the date of the Lord 
Cairns' first introduction 
of the Bill ; (2) Author of 
Paper on working of Act 
before Social Science Con- 
gress ; and (3) of Pamphlet 
on same subject, published 
by Gill in 1881, &c. ; (1) 
Former Demonstiator of 
Anatomy ; and lastly, (5), 


» 

petitor for Carmichael 
| Prize_ Educational Essay 

(G) and witness before 
Education Commission. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The field covered by Intermediate Education ought, 
I venture to state, in the present state of public 
ignorance be defined by your Board. As I have 
always understood it is that part of the educational 
field, which lies between the highest class of the 
Primary school and the portals of a bona fide and 
standard university, and it does not concern itself 
with either special training or with that required for 
the advancement of trade and commerce, but it is 
that part of the educational domain which appertains 
to the professional and leisured classes. For hundreds 
of years the knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
tongues has held a position in the training of the 
mind, which standard authorities declare that nothing 
else can supply. They hold that Greek and Latin 
classics are the primary and essential parts of a liberal 
education, as distinguished from the mere technical 


teaching of subjects, which may be good for this and 
that calling. Further, that they have a special place 
in mental training in which they have no fellows, and 
that of the two classics the Greek is a yet more pure 
and perfect instrument of that mental training. Lord 
Cairns, when introducing the Bill, declared that from 
a variety of causes facilities for Intermediate Educa- 
tion in Ireland had become rare, and that it was 
with a view of covering the country once more with 
local and, therefore, cheap and accessible secondary 
schools that he introduced this Bill. It was further 
pointed out that it was intended to level up the 
educational facilities for Roman Catholics in this 
Intermediate department to the same height as that 
attained by the richly endowed Episcopalians. I 
write from a distinct recollection of the Govermental 
statements made at the time. Provision was made 
in the Bill, which shall be referred to. more at length 
by-ancl-bye, for the exclusion of those already en- 
dowed from all, save minor advantages under it. 
Now, with this preface, let me ask your Board what 
has the Act, as administered by you, done to provide 
the rural districts with schools where the Greek and 
Latin classics would be taught to such an extent, say, 
as would meet the requirements of those desiring to 
attempt the most difficult entrance examination to 
the only bona fide university in the country. Your 
own report for 1897 exhibits the amazing fact that, in 
some of the best counties in Ireland, such as West- 
meath, the 'King’s, Queen’s, Longford, &c., there is 
just one Catholic school in each, where a school 
manager has been enabled to earn Results Fees for 
what is pleasantly called secondary teaching, but 
which on examination will be found to only partially 
come under that denomination at all, if we are to take 
the entrance examinations to Trinity and Maynooth 
as the standards. This plainly means that this Aot 
has completely broken down in your hands to found 
those loeal secondary schools, which it was the design 
of the framers of the Act to establish in order that 
the struggling rural classes should enjoy those cheap 
facilities for obtaining instruction, not in Arithmetic 
and Book-keeping, for which the State already paid a 
million a year, nor yet in special training on which it 
had already lavished vast sums, but in those two 
fundamental subjects of mental training, to wit, those 
Greek and Latin classics, which are the alpha and 
omega of Intermediate Education. Your Board, by 
paying Results Fees for primary subjects on the one 
hand and purely professional ones on the other, has 
simply strangled all efforts at starting or maintaining 
bona fide secondary schools. I hold that those sub- 
jects should alone earn Results Fees, which were un- 
endowed before, and in which there was no adequate 
supply' of teachers. I further hold that temptation 
should not have been held out to any class of primary 
teacher to neglect his own proper field, and turn his 
back on tliose pupils who were notoriously numerous 
enough to occupy his entire time as a primary teacher. 
I consider than no Results Fees should be paid lor any 
pupil who does not pass in both Greek and Latin, that 
no school should be recognised for Results Fees unless 
where instruction in these two subjects would be 
obtainable during the entire diurnal school time, and 
for a period of ten months out of the twelve, and 
where the instruction would be bona fide by reason o 
the teachers giving their exclusive attention to 
secondary teaching. Furthermore, I distinctly hold 
that schools should be recognised and inspected, and 
that Results Fees should be distributed with regard 
to the topographical requirements of the country, and 
that no amount in excess of £100 per annum should 
be given to any one secondary school, so long as there 
would be a single district in the country unprovided 
with such a school. I advocate the system of direct 
endowment however, and only suggest any indnec 
system, should Government continue indisposed o 
face the denominational difficulty, which was, in pom 
of fact, the original cause of all these Results experi- 
ments. 
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PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I desire to see a system of direct endowment intro- 
duced, and suggest that a sum sufficient to provide a 
classical teacher who shall satisfy the State that he 
possesses the necessary amount of knowledge shall be 
given to each area of four square miles, and having 
not less than ten candidates within its limits. Where 
ten might not be forthcoming at a given time, the 
denomination under whom the school would be placed 
should be bound to pay fees for the deficient number 
and endowments should be provided for each denomi- 
nation subject to this condition. In my evidence 
before the Educational Commission I suggested a 
Result Fee system, but since then there has been 
such consensus of opinion as to the evils of that 
system that I give an unequivocal voice for direct 
endowment. I will leave, however, to others the 
disentangling of the arguments “ pro ” and “con ” on 
this knotty part of the question, as my brief is now, 
and from the start has been, for cheap and at the 
same time bona tide secondary education for the 
struggling rural middle classes. 


Arithmetic, and Algebra to be examined in, but not Laffan, t„ 
to count for either Result Fees to the teacher or ‘ 
pecuniary reward to the taught. 

I leave to others the task of offering opinions on the 
advantage to gilds of admitting them to examinations 
which are practically competitive, and which, there- 
fore, lead to the most decided cram. Personally, I 
believe that this cram inflicts more harm on the girls 
than it does even on the boys, great as I believe that 
harm to be in the case of the latter. 


PART II., Sect. YI, 

Rules 40-41. 

The money now spent on what is called commercial 
modern languages would be better spent on endowing 
colloquial instructors at some of the teaching establish- 
ments, or possibly in paying for a limited residence of 
a select number of pupils in the respective foreign 
countries. 


PART II., Sect. VII. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

2. The examinations ought to be held in public 
rooms, should be watched more narrowly than they 
are, should embrace oral and demonstrative parts. 
These oral and demonstrative examinations should be 
held in three or four centres only, and should they be 
found not practicable, all subjects requiring them, 
viz. — Chemistry, Physics, <fec., should be excluded 
altogether. 

5.— The pass marks in both Greek and Latin should 
be largely increased, and no pass whatever should be 
allowed tor any boy who does not pass in both those 
subjects. It is questionable whether it would not be 
more in the interest of Celtic to endow a professorship 
or professorships for its cultivation than to give beard- 
less youths small sums for cramming themselves with 
some insignificant stock of it. As regards the com- 
mercial modern languages, I submit that some en- 
dowed provision for teaching them colloquially would 
be a better expenditure of the money. Provisions on 
those two heads might take the form of tutors to be 
attached to University College, Dublin, on the one 
band, and to the Belfast Queen's College on the 
other. No Result Fee should be payable in respect 
of any primary subject as Arithmetic, Book-keeping, 
•fee., inasmuch as the State otherwise endows them. 
The principle of punishing a secondary examinee for 
gross ignorance in primary subjects has been already 
recognised, and might very properly be enforced at all 
secondary examinations. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

28- — -It is a matter of general rumour that enough 
precautions are not taken, or perhaps under the 
present system are not possible for the prevention of 
cogging ” at examinations. 

The 150 attendances ought, in my opinion, to be 
increased, so as to cover a ten months work of five 
days weekly. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

36. — No boy should be allowed a pass in the Pre- 
paratory Grade who does not pass in Greek, Latin, 
a nd one modern language. No pass to count 
unless he qualifies in Euclid, Algebra, and Arithmetic, 
i 0 pass to be allowed in any of the other Grades unless 
the boy passes in Greek and Latin, and in the case of 
senior boys in German and French also. Euclid, 


Rules 42-44. 

In view of the deleterious consequences to pupils, 
which have been the outcome of the publication of 
Results, some limitation should be imposed on this 
kind of thing for the future. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

I am strongly of opinion that exhibitions ought only 
to be given to those who are able to prove the 
“ angustse res domi,” that in any case they should be 
cut down in number, and should be payable in their 
entirety only at the end of three years’ course ; I say 
in their entirety, for I would pay so much of the 
exhibition as would cover the yearly pension of the 
day-school, I offer no opinion on the minor prizes. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

I question your regulations with reference to the 
holding of Intermediate exhibitions by persons who 
were awarded scholarships, exhibitions, or free scholar- 
ships by any other endowment. The Act of Parliament 
plainly contemplated that no beneficiary under any 
endowment should be given any pecuniary gain under 
the Intermediate Act. 

Your regulations are a clear evasion of the Act, for 
it never contemplated that the student holding emolu- 
ments from other endowments should drop them on to 
the shoulders of other persons, and thus among other 
things endow those incapable of winning any further 
endowment from any quarter for themselves. Having 
regard to the fact that one of the main designs of the 
Intermediate Act was to level up the condition of 
Roman Catholics and other unendowed bodies, your 
contrivance embodied in Rule 59 and its sub-sections 
is a manifest violation of the spirit, if not of the very 
letter of the Act. I invite your Board to lay before 
the public full minutes of the meetings at which these 
regulations were adopted, and of the examinations 
which you caused to be made from time to time of the 
various books ofthedifferentschools, which are known to 
give, or which mightgive, exhibitions, scholarships, and 
what are called free scholarships, by which I presume 
is meant gratuitous education. No pupil who is in 
receipt of any benefit whatever from an endowment 
ought to be eligible for any Intermediate money grant 
until his unendowed fellows are levelled up to his 
height. I include in this word “ benefit ” a cheaper 
education than others, who object to such schools, can 
obtain. 

2 F 2 
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PART IX, Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

No teacher in receipt of a salary from a public 
endowment should receive any Result Fees until the 
teachers of all unendowed schools are levelled up to 
equal incomes. 

The rule made by your Board, under which pupils 
whose names are merely transmitted under Rule 7 0 
are to count towards Results Fees, is calculated to 
kill small secondary schools by rendering it possible 
for every primary school to compete with such possible 
schools. 

Boys who pass in. the Senior Grade can alone be 
held to have had an Intermediate education. Eighty 
thousand pounds a year seem too big a figure to pay 
for some 250 senior boys, many of whom, since they 
pass in neither Greek nor Latin, can’t be held to be 
Intermediate boys at all. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Langman, Androwj 
William Fenton. 

Examiner i n 
Drawing to 
the Interme- 

1 lion Board. 

Royal College of Art. South 
Kensington, London, S.W.; 
Manchester Grammar 
School; Coalbrookdale 
School of Art; South- 
ampton School of Art; 
Inspector to the London 
School Board : Examiner to 
Technical Education 
Board, London, C.C ; Ex- 
aminer at south Ilensing- 

Intermediate Board. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

The maximum number of marks in Drawing in 
relation to the marks in other subjects should be 
raised from 300 to 400 on account of the growing 
importance of the subject and the variety in the stages. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

The number of marks for Drawing does not seem 
to be high enough, taking into account the various 
distinct subjects ; such as Perspective,” “ Isometric 
Projection,” &c., and “ Light and Shade." 

The last subject requires a knowledge of Model 
Drawing as well as of “ Light and Shade.” 

PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

The practice oi giving the worked papers to the 
same examiner that set the papers is a good one, 
especially in Drawing. This system more particularly 
applies to “ Freehand ” and “ Light and Shade,” 
where the slightest change in the style of a copy is 
likely to produce disastrous results. 

In some cases it seems to be advisable that in dis- 
tricts where the schools are scattered about that 
centres should be formed where an expert would 
attend periodically. This remark applies to the 
more advanced subjects of Drawing. 

[Mr. Fenton Langmau adds : — “ I regret to say that 
only a few of the questions have been answered by me. 
In the case of the other questions I agree either with 
the Rules as at present carried out or they are outside 
the sphere of Drawing. It seems to me that some 
kind of inspection should supplement the examina- 
tions.”] 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Larmor, Alexander, 

Examiner in 
Mathematics 
to the Inter- 
mediate Edu- 
cation Board. 

Fellow of Clare College, 
Cambridge, Examiner in 
Mathematics in Clare Col- 
lege, Examiner in Mathe- 
matics in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, Private Tutor in 
Mathematics at Cam- 
bridge. Assisi ant Examiner 
in Mathematics in London 
University. &e., 1887-1893, 
Head Master of the London- 
derry Academical Institu- 
tion and of Foyte College. 
Londonderry, 1893 - 1897. 
Examiner in Mathematics 
to the Board of Interme- 
diate Education in Ireland 
1898. 


PART II., Sect. I. 
Rules 1-9. 


Rule 5, — Handwriting should be included as one 
of the subjects of examination in the Preparatory 
Grade. 

Until it is so included as a specified compulsory 
subject, it will not receive adequate attention in 
schools. This opinion is based upon the writer’s ex- 
perience gained as examiner of the Preparatory Grade 
Euclid papers in 1898. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to allude to the great im- 
portance attached to this subject in the examinations 
for the Public Service, held under H.M. Civil Service 
Commissioners. 

The following subjects should be added to the Senior 
Grade programme, viz. 

(1.) Practical Physics ; 

(2.) Practical Chemistry ; 

(3.) Elementary Mechanics ; 

(4.) Elementary Hydrostatics; 

(5.) The elements of the Analytical Geometry of 
the straight line and circle. 

Rule 6. — There should be a permanent body con- 
sisting of one permanent examiner, of wide educational 
experience, in each of the principal subjects : — 

(i.) To secure that suitable questions are pro- 
posed in the various subjects and a due 
gradation maintained between the various i 
grades, and to guard against any abrupt 
variation of the standard, whether of the 
papers set or in the mode of marking, from 
year to year. 

(ii.) To re-examine the papers of all candidates 
whose marks, on the first examination, come 
within a range of, say, 5 per cent, of a medal, 
of the last exhibition or prize, or of the line 
of demarcation between two classes, and to 
make final recommendations to the Board 
with regal'd to such candidates. 

(iii.) To receive deputations, from head masters 
or others, charged with suggestions for the 
modification of the examinations in any' man- 
ner, and, after consideration, to make re- 
commendations to the Board. 

(iv.) To make such recommendations to the 
Board for the improvement of the examina- 
tions as may have been, from time to time, 
suggested in the course of their experience 
as examiners. 

(v.) To exercise a general supervision over all 
schools which enjoy pecuniary grants from 
the Board, and to furnish to the Board 
periodical reports upon the same after per- 
sonal inspection. 

PART II., Sect. YIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 48. — There exists at present too wide a gap 
between the standard in Mathematics for the Senior 
Grade and that for First Year University Scholar- 
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s%s in Mathematics. A boy of 18, of scientific tastes, 
might be expected to have attained a higher standard 
in Mathematics than that indicated by the Senior 
Grade programme. 

It would be desirable at this stage of a student’s 
career to give more encouragement to specialization, 
and to award the prizes, not for general knowledge, 
but for proficiency in the Scientific group of subjects 
alone, and in the Literary group alone — candidates in 
either group being required to take a pass examination 
in the other. The Senior Grade programme should then 
include— (1) Practical Physics, (2) Practical Chemistry, 
(3) Elementary Mechanics, (4) Elementary Hydro- 
statics, (5) the elements of the Analytical Geometry 
of the straight line and circle. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule ! J . — It might he desirable to introduce some 
modification in the distribution of Results Fees 
whereby well-endowed schools should not be allowed 
to compete for them on exactly the same terms as 
poorly-endowed schools, or schools with no endow- 
ment. 

Rule 59 imposes a disability on a student holding 
a Scholarship, Exhibition, or Free Scholarship in or 
from any Educational Institution endowed by public 
grant or public money, but there is no restriction 
placed upon such Educational Institution in the award 
of Results Fees. 

PART IIT. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

See observations under Section I. in Part II. above. 


PART III. (4). 
Programme. Senior Grade. 


Name of 
Signs tory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Leathern, John G., 

Fellow of St. 
John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

M a thematics 
to the Inter- 
mediate Edu- 
cation Board, 

Assistant Examiner in 
Royal University. 1896, 
1897, and 18 8 ; Examiner 
in St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 1895. 1896, 1897. 
1898 : Examiner to the 

Intermediate Education 
Board, 1898. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 1. — I would suggest the entire abolition of the 
Preparatory Grade. It is a most deplorable thing 
that children of fourteen should be allowed to go in 
for a competitive examination : it is bad for their 
health and bad for their education. The system of 
teaching boys and girls of this age in schools has 
altered greatly for the worse since the institution of 
the Preparatory Grade. 

Those who are looking forward to a university 
career have before them a long course of examinations 
— one, two, or three examinations every year for 
many years. The strain of such a course cannot be 
realized by those who have not been through it ; and 
it is most desirable that the beginning of this trying 
experience should be postponed as long as possible. I 
believe that the more energy one expends on examina- 
tions in one’s school days, the less one is fitted for the 
important examinations of the university, where mere 
knowledge is useless without mental freshness and 
vigour. Thus those who win the prizes of the 
Preparatory Grade are in many cases doing them- 
selves an injury which far outweighs the pecuniary 
gam. 

If the grade be not abolished, I think that at least 
the competitive element in it should he done away 
with by abolishing prizes and Results Fees. 


See observations under Section I. in Part II. above. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

The practice of publishing the “marks” of the 
various candidates in the several subjects should be 
abolished, and that of arranging candidates, alpha- 
betically, in three classes, viz., First Class Honours 
(over 75 per cent.), Second Class Honours (over 50 
per cent.), and Pass (over 25 per cent.), should be 
substituted, thus following the precedent of the 
Universities and other bodies conducting examinations 
on a large scale. 

Ihe papers of all those candidates should be re- 
examined whose marks come within a range of, sat’, 
o percent, (on either side) of a medal, or of the last 
exhibition or prize, or of the line of demarcation be- 
tween two classes, all papers on the same subject being 
assigned to one examiner. 

The “ marks ” published in the “ Pass Lists” affect 
to be* the precise quantitative expression of a caudi- 
dates knowledge, and the Board, in their award of 
exhibitions, medals, and prizes, actually draw a vital 
distinction between two candidates whose totals differ 
r o single unit out of a possible total of 5,400, 
b,000, or 6,500 in the various grades. That the 
numerical measurement of a candidate’s knowledge, 
eien if we grant that it is a possible operation, is 
capable of no such precision is obvious when we re- 
member the very limited number of questions put, the 
personal equations ” of the various examiners, and 
the large number of candidates examined. The record 
? marks” should be preserved in the office, and any 
' . master who was curious about those of his own 
pupils might be supplied with them on payment of a 
snia fon 1 • 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25 has had the unfortunate effect of crushing- 
out Natural Philosophy from the course selected by 
the majority of students. The reduction of the maxi- 
mum total has made it impossible for a student to take 

Classics, Mathematics, and French, and at the same 
time to include Natural Philosophy. Hence this 
subject, which is becoming every year more and more 
important in English schools, is in Ireland bein<«- ne- 
glected to an alarming extent. In one of the West 
schools in Ulster, with several hundred boys, there 
are, I am informed by one of the masters, only five 
boys studying Natural Philosophy. To remedy this 
it seems desirable either to alter Rule 25 or to 
piminish the number of marks assigned to Classics. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 50.— -I would suggest (1) tkat , m( jdal be 
given in each grade for Natural Philosophy or (2) 
that a money prize of £10 be given for Natural Phi- 
tosophy or (3) that marks obtained in Natural 
Tin osophy oe taken into account in awarding the 
medal for Mathematics. The study of Natural Phi- 
losophy m Irish schools has been nearly killed bv 
Buie 25. Some change in this rule, or else in the 
marks- assigned to the various subjects, is absolutely 
necessary in the interest of scientific education But 
that is not enough, and I think that the study of this 
most important subject should be encouraged by 
special prizes of considerable value. J 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

„ Aw/e 53.— The composition prizes given for Greek 
matin, <fcc., constitute an encouragement to the study 
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of the literary subjects, to which there is nothing 
corresponding in the case of the scientific subjects. 

I think it would be desirable to give two or three 
money prizes in each grade for Mathematics, and 
two or three similar prizes for Natural Philosophy. 
Or, perhaps, it might be advisahle to give prizes for 
special departments of Mathematics, such as Geo- 
metrical Problems or Elementary Mechanics. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

The Euclid course seems to me to be too long. I 
would suggest that Book II. be omitted, and that 300 
marks be given for Book I., and 300 marks for easy 
deductions therefrom. I examined the girls in this 
subject in 1898, and found that only five or ten per 
cent, even attempted the problems, and most of their 
attempts only served to reveal their ignorance. Evi- 
dently all their time had been spent in learning the 
propositions. If the course of propositions were 
shorter, and if it were made practically impossible to 
obtain honours without doing some problems (which 
of course should be' as easy as they can be made), 
there would be some hope that more attention would 
be paid to this latter branch, which of course con- 
stitutes the crucial test of how far the subject is being 
effectually and profitably taught. I believe that it 
would also conduce to the better teaching of the 
subject if one or two practical problems in 
Geometrical Drawing were inserted in the paper. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

I would suggest that the Euclid paper in this grade 
should include two or three questions in Elementary 
Geometrical Drawing. In the course of con- 
siderable experience of examining in Euclid, I have 
been astonished at the large percentage of the candi- 
dates who have utterly failed to enter into the spirit 
of the subject, and learn their propositions without 
understanding them. They elaborately overcome 
difficulties which they really do not perceive to be 
difficulties at all, and glibly talk of constructions 
which in practice they have no idea how to effect. 
If Geometry were taught them as a practical science, 
and if they had actually to use ruler and compasses, 

I feel convinced that the subject would have a new 
interest for them, and that they would enter into its 
spirit far more readily. Of course no one will take 
the trouble to teach the subject in this way unless the 
method is encouraged in the Intermediate examina- 
tions. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

The subject of Applied Mathematics is greatly 
neglected in Ireland ; indeed, in the schools it is not 
taught at all, though the Royal University is begin- 
ning to encourage it, and will, I believe, introduce a 
paper on this subject into their scholarship examina- 
tion in a year or two. I believe it would be most 
advantageous to introduce in the Middle and Senior 
Gx-ades a paper on Elementary Dynamics and Statics, 
and to let the marks obtained on such paper count 
towards the mathematical medal. Every schoolboy 
learns these subjects in England ; and, quite apart 
from their importance in university examinations, 
they are of immense value from a purely educational 
point of view. I do not consider that the Natural 
Philosophy paper in the J unior Grade at all meets 
the necessities of the case, and I think it would be 
better that that paper should deal with purely 
physical ideas, leaving the other part of the subject 
to be included under the head of Mathematics in the 
higher grades. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

I would suggest that boys be allosved to take 
Botany and Theory of Music. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Leebody, Professor J. 

Mathematics 

1 . Proressor of Mathematics 
and Physics in Magee Col- 
lege since 1865; thirty-three 
years’experience in College 
Entrance Examinations. 



in' Mathematics for the 
Irish ^Intermediate Board 


xSSXSui 

Board. 

examined frequently. 

3. For over twenty-five 
years Member of the Board 
of Governors of a large 
Intermediate School. 

4. Member of various Com- 
mittees for the promotion 
of the teaching of Elemen- 
tary Science under the 
Department of Science and 

o. Nearly thirty years ex- 
perience in the delivery of 
University Extension Lec- 
tures in Chemistry and 
Physics. 

6. Member of Standing Com- 
1 mittee of Senate of the 
I Boyal University. 


PART I. 

(!)■ 


Practical Working of System. 

I confine my remarks to the points on which I have 
direct personal knowledge, its effects on the teaching 
of Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry. 

Mathematics . — I took part in the first examination 
conducted by the Board in 1879. I have examined 
as recently as 1896, and 1 have frequently examined 
in intervening years. Both from the information thus 
gained, and from my experience in conducting College 
Entrance Examinations, I have formed the opinion that 
the practical working of the system has been to 
produce a very marked improvement in the teaching 
of Mathematics in a great many schools. From my 
experience as examiner in the early years of the 
working of the system I inferred that the teaching of 
Mathematics in the great majority of boys’ schools 
was very inferior, but few of the candidates having 
the least notion of neat and elegant methods in the 
solution of problems. With rare exceptions the 
teaching in the schools for girls seemed to me to be 
simply wretched. The attempt to learn Euclid by 
rote was evidently quite common, and I have known 
a girl to send in fifteen closely written pages of 
matter as answers to a paper in Euclid and yet not be 
ci'edited with a single mark. This is now quite 
changed, In all the best schools for boys, and in 
very many of the schools for girls, I would gather, 
from the style of answering of the pupils, that 
the teaching is excellent. Why the teaching of 
Mathematics should be improved by the Intermediate 
system is obvious. In no other branch of study can 
judicious written examinations be made such a 
stimulus to the acquisition of sound knowledge. 
Well - selected book - work questions and problems 
admitting of neat solutions, are mosr. valuable 
both to pupils and their teachers. The poorly 
taught candidate will probably give a long blunder- 
ing answer to the question, or problem, when 
he meets it on the paper. But he and his teacher 
will afterwards discover how it should be dealt with, 
and will learn a good deal. I may add that the 
Mathematical papers set by the Board have, in general, 
been satisfactory. Unfair or unsuitable questions 
have rarely been put, and in most instances the 
examiners have seemed to me to take real pains to 
select questions which would test knowledge, and 
discourage cram. 

Physics and Chemistry . — I have no hesitation in 
saying that these subjects are much less taught and 
much worse taught now than they were prior to lSi J- 
The reasons and remedy for this state of aftairs 
cannot be embodied in a brief statement. 
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PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

So far as I can see no important reform or altera- 
tion in the present system is possible without legisla- 
tion. 

The Board should have power — 

1st. To inspect schools ; 

2nd. To aid schools, where desirable, by direct 
grants. 

As regards the crying need for the better teaching 
of Science, I do not see how the Board can do anything 
with their present powers. Assigning higher marks 
to Physics and Chemistry will not provide suitable 
teachers, suitable class-rooms, and suitable apparatus 
where these are non-existent. Had the Board the 
powers suggested above it would be easy to indicate 
how the teaching of Science could be improved. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

To supplement the present system of an annual 
written examination by a periodical inspection of the 
schools would be a great advantage. The payment of 
Result Fees should, in the main, turn, as heretofore, on 
the examination results, provided that the reports from 
the Inspectors as to the general efficiency of the school 
were not unfavourable. (I say “from the Inspector’s,” 
because I do not believe in any one man making a 
thoroughly efficient inspection of a large Intermediate 
school. One man should inspect in Ancient Classics, 
another in English and other Modern Languages , 
another in Mathematics and Science). No school 
should be regarded as “ generally efficient ” which did 
not pass a fair percentage of the pupils on its roll at 
the annual examinations. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

1 Description. 
1 

Educational Experience 

Lennon, Rev. F., D.D., 

Professor, St. 
Patrick’s Col- 1 
lege, May- 
nootk. 

Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy 
for many years in Mav- 
nooth College. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

(a.) The Intermediate Education Act has greatly 
improved the teaching and study of Mathematics in 
most of the Catholic schools. 

(b.) The department of Mathematics, with which I 
was connected for some years as examiner, seemed to 
me satisfactorily arranged. 

As to the other departments and the working of the 
Act generally, I have not sufficient data before me to 
form a definite opinion. 


PART I. (1). Lewis, Bunnell 

M.A. 

Practical Working of System. 

I cannot regard the system as satisfactory in my 
own department, for recently the pupils have entered 
Queen’s College, Cork, worse prepared in Latin than 
in the early years of the College, which was opened 
in 1819. 

Payment by results fees leads to cramming pre- 
cocious pupils, and neglect of those who are backward, 
but afterwards turn out better in practical life. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Examinations should be both oral and in writing. 

The former is very important. As “ conversation 
makes a ready man,” so viva voce examination culti- 
vates presence of mind, and, if properly conducted, 
leaves no room for deception or collusion. Writing, 
on the other hand, promotes ' accuracy. I have 
always examined for scholarships at Cork by both 
methods. The majority of students who enter Cork 
College are unable to speak or read English correctly. 

“ Culpa magistrorum ” they have learnt many isolated 
facts, but have not been taught to understand their 
connexion, or to reason upon them. 

PART II., Sect. YIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Money should not be paid directly to the successful 
candidates on account of their youth and inexperience, 
but to their parents or guardians. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

English, an easier subject, should have lower marks 
assigned to it than Greek or Latin. Celtic, being 
less important, should be lowered in value. These 
observations apply to all grades. Higher marks 
might be given for French and German, on account of 
the rich literature and great utility of these languages. 

PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

The neglect of versification has deteriorated classical 
scholarship ; the practice oi it not only familiarized 
pupils with the diction of the poets, but led 
them to study carefully the forms of words, and so 
prepared them for philological investigation. At 
present, many are grossly ignorant of quantity, e.g., ' 
they confound the nominative and the ablative of the 
first declension — a mistake for which, in the earlier 
part of the century, they would have been severely 
corrected. 

Boys in the higher classes should be taught the 
elements of Greek and Roman archaeology, so that 
they might appreciate the close connection between 
the literature and the monuments of antiquity. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

^wis, Bunnell, M.A, . 

Professor of 
Latin in 
Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cork. 

| More than fifty years as 
Teacher and Examiner in 
! England and Ireland ; and 
personal acquaintance 
with many eminent 
scholars both English and 
foreign. 
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Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Lindsay, Thos. M., . ' 

Ti’vf.yrnru.r 

Principal Teacher of Diaw- 

Drawing to 

ing. Rugby School, 1880- 



Sunerintendent of Technical 



Art Classes, llugby, 1890- 
1898. . 

Examiner in Drawing, In- 
termediate Education, 
Ireland. 1881-1898. 
Formerly Head Master. 
School of Ait, Belfast, 
1870-1880. „ , , 

Previously Master. School 
of Art arid Industry, Cape- 



Lecturer and Writer upon 
Art subjects. 


RART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

1 would suggest that “Model” Drawing, and “Plant” 
Drawing, the drawing of foliage, be substituted for 
the present drawing from copies ; 300 marks to be 
given to the former, and 200 to the latter subjects. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

The carrying out of the suggestions made in the 
other gx-ades would enable the candidates to compete 
more satisfactorily than hitherto in this grade. 

I would also further suggest, that on the 
Geometrical side of subject, more attention should be 
paid to Pattern and Scale Drawing, and pro- 
portionally less to Descriptive Geometiy. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I consider that, on the whole, the system as 
relating to the general instruction in Dx-awing is 
good, and that the methods of examining are in the 
main satisfactory. In practice, however, I find that 
the tests employed are apt to i l-oduce sei-ious defects 
in the art education ; that while the mechanical side 
is improving, it is doing so at the expense of the 
more intelligent and artistic. This must be the case 
where the teachers themselves are insufficiently 
trained. It is necessary that they should be more 
thoi’oughly qualified. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Ine change every two years of examiners is a very 
questionable advantage. It tends to a want of 
uniformity in the setting of, and marking the papers. 

The number of examiners might be less, and only 
those who have been actively engaged in the pi-actice 
of art instruction should be appointed, and of these, 
at least two, should hold the office of examiner 
pei'manently. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Payments on Results appear, in my opinion, to be 
the best. 

Payments on attendance tend to desti-oy the enei’gy 
of teachers, and would lead to the dishonest marking 
of registers. This would necessitate an elaborate 
system of inspection. 

The standard in the Intermediate examinations is 
at present very low, and the payments ample. 
Should a supplementary grant, however, be con- 
sidered advisable, it might be arranged so as to 
exclude all drawings showing bad- or insufficient 
teaching. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

I would suggest that “ Memory ” Drawing be 
included in this grade, and that 100 marks be 
apportioned to that subject. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

“ Memory ” Drawing should be included in this 
grade, and 150 marks be appoi-tioned to that subject. 


Name of 
Signatory. 


Lyncli, E. D., B.A., 



tliers’ College, List 
Three years as Principal of 
the Academy. Lismorc. 
Two years as Private Tutor 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

With the general policy of payment by Results 
Fees I am thoroughly in accord. 

I would suggest that the amount of fees disbursed 
to managers of schools and colleges should be per- 
ceptibly inci'eased, whilst, at the same time, corres- 
pondingly diminishing the money value of exhibitions 
to students, 

This would, in my opinion, have the effect of 
raising the salaries of assistant masters throughout 
the Intermediate schools of the country, of attract- 
ing a more talented set of teachers into the system, 
and thus of raising the educational status of schools 
and colleges. 

To me it seems a perfect anomaly to pay students 
for learning, rather than masters for teaching. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 6. — I am strongly of opinion that both 
principal and assistant masters of Intermediate schools 
and colleges should not, as at present, be precluded 
from obtaining examinersliips. 

Let us take the case of the Royal University, and 
observe the system adopted thei’ein. The professors 
of the Queen’s Colleges, the Catholic University, 
Stephen’s-green, and Magee College, from all of which 
institutions students are presented for examination, 
are the examiners. Why not apply the same prin- 
ciple to Intermediate schools ? 

Rule 7. — Oral examinations ought to be held in all 
the Languages, to test the candidates’ proficiency m 
pronunciation, reading, and scansion, as well as to 
put down all attempts at cramming. 

I would have one-third of the total marks m 
Languages assigned to the viva voce examination. 
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FART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

I am quite in accord with those Rules. 

PART II., Sect. Ill, 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 23.— I fail to see why “Baptismal Certifi- 
ofSe Sh ° U ^ n0t ^ accepted as satisfactory evidence 

I consider that a slur has been cast on clergymen 
of all creeds by such a regulation. J 

Rule 2a — To avoid all temptations to over-pressure 
of pupils, I would respectfully suggest that the aggre- 
gate number of marks allowable to be taken in any 
grade should be diminished by 1,000 marks. At the 
same time, that the Results Fees should be proportion- 
ately increased, so that no pecuniary loss may accrue 
to managers. J 

The trend of the system, as it stands presently, is 
io overburden pupils with too many subjects, with 
insults which, from a physical point of view, turn out 
disastrous to many young boys and girls, 
ft is an universally admitted fact amongst experi- 
enced teachers that it is much wiser to teach a limited 

really. S " bjeCtS ’'"’ U ‘ «»* —7 


PART II., Sect. IY. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. i 

B 

Rules 45-50. 

Rules 45-50.— - Acting on the principle that a pupil 
should not be paid for learning, I would cut down the 
value of all exhibitions by one-lialf. 

As it is on teachers the toil and heat of the day 
fall, so I think they are the proper persons to be 
rewarded. 

A pupil will undoubtedly strive to acquire know- 
ledge for its own worth, but a teacher cannot afford 
to impart knowledge for the like equivalent. 

On the same principle I would abolish the award- 
ing of medals altogether. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rule 51. — I would be for cutting down those £10 
prizes by one-half. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 57,—This has always seemed to me to be a 
rather complicated and unnecessary Rule, possessing 
little utility. 

To my mind excellence in subjects could be far 
better and more easily attained by limiting candidates 
to a moderate number of subjects. 

The Rule as it stands seems no better than a Chinese 
puzzle. 


Rules 32-35. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 


Rule 33. — I do not quite see the utility of 
marks obtained, as outlined in this Rule. 


reducing 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rules 36-39.— 1 am strongly of opinion foi 

whmi I will f„l,y set & mde P r ZV2 
of Geneial Suggestions,” that it should not be 

Sfn IV °“ ditl T ate t0 pa “ " 8i ‘ h «'' Gwk 

oidi to S r“ ish ’ or Celtic, i„ 

S ‘A;, ° rdl "* r 7 at tbc 

Juceunediate examinations. 

fJi Sl T ld . be °P fcional with a candidate to take up 
these subjects or not. 1 


PART II. Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

CrSfn 4 ®' -1 “ ld ® llor thaad to tbe Ji, 

„“? e 9 WKiial Course, »d make it compids 
oil Junior Grade candidates to pa- :i - * 


i in it. 


PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

fc tutolTf 1 ? del ‘ T '“ P" b “™g the results , 
*inrfoft, d l. ate ,“ a “ m “ t ‘ 0 ” 5 “ tmivei sally con 
t“ d o£ V, teachers. Many schools re-open durin 
•f Wai ‘ Pattent'y for the publioatio 

. IS f ° r 1 “ 6 '™* s ° r moK - Th is leads t 
“uplete disorganisation of school work. 

•amilei s h |, OW l * £ llecessai 'y, a larger staff c 
earlier ™ “ ld be appointed, so as to secure a 
, |n P 111 of the papers when marked, Als 
Z » increased staff should be employed in th 
"Watton” * 1 ° 1,ap<!rS “ r6 SSllt “> ‘0 expedite th, 
for the printers preparat!on of the marks and name, 

42*1®^ 4I ‘ e re “' ,tS °°” H be i'ohdtbed bj 

S»st loth of each year at latest. 


Rules 64-69. 

Rules 64-69. — I am in accord with these Rules, but 
would cut down the value of the exhibitions by 
one-half. J 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 70 (c).— As regards the payments of Results 
1'ees to teachers, it seems to me quite inexplicable 
why their payment is so long delayed afler the publi- 
cation of the results of the examinations. 

The pamphlet is issued on or about September 1st 
and yet teachers are not paid their fees sooner than 
the last week of December. This seems a glaring 
injustice to teachers from every point of view. Even 
pupils who win exhibitions will be paid the amount 
in October, though it cannot by any means be con- 
tended that they stand in half as much need of money 
as teachers. I firmly maintain that teachers should 
be granted precedence in the matter. 

Is it not possible for four clerks, with the pamphlets 
before them, to make up, or rather check, the claims 
for fees sent in, within say a fortnight 1 At the very 
latest then I hold that teachers should lie paid their 
Result Pees by October 1st of each year. 

Rule 74 (a). — I am of opinion that the Results 
Fees m every grade should be raised by at least one- 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

There are only two combinations of subjects by 
which a candidate may take up the full number of 
marks —5,400, — viz. : 

(1) Greek, Latin, English, Arithmetic, Euclid 
Algebra; (2) Latin, English, French (or German)’ 
Italian (Celtic), Arithmetic, Euclid, Algebra. 

Then, a candidate taking up Drawing, Algebra, 
Euclid, Arithmetic, French, Latin, English, which is 
by far the most usual group learned, will be 200 
marks short of the total. 

To avoid this deficiency, I would suggest that SCO 
marks be given for Drawing in this grade. 

2 G 
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PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(b.) For the time involved in the teaching of Com- 
mercial French, Commercial German, Commercial 
Italian, Book-keeping, and Shorthand, the marks 
allotted to those subjects are entirely inadequate. In 
fact, it is quite a common remark amongst teachers 
that “ Book-keeping does not pay at all for the teach- 
ing of it.” This is not as it should be. 

I would recommend, then, that 400 marks each be 
allotted to Commercial French, Commercial German. 
Commercial Italian, and Book-keeping ; also that 500 
marks be allotted to Shorthand. 

(c.) The standard of difficulty of the examination 
Papers in Arithmetic and Algebra in this grade 
might in all fairness be somewhat reduced. Examiners 
should not have such free scope to indulge in their 
own cranky hobbies when drawing up examination 
papers. Intelligent questions ought to be the order 
of the day. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

The same remarks apply to this grade as to the 
Junior. 

(a.) I would add on the following subjects in this 
grade, for reasons which I will set forth under the 
head of “ General Suggestions,” viz. : 

(1) Theory of Arithmetic; (2) Mensuration; (3) 
Indexing; (4) Digesting Returns into Summaries. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

The same remarks apply to this grade as to 
Junior. 

(a.) I would add on the same subjects as recom- 
mended for Middle. 


the present written examinations, by holding a viva 
voce examination of the candidates at their respective 
centres in all requisite subjects. wirrt b | 

In such a contingency I would largely increase the 
present stipend of the superintendents, and fix it at 
say £50 yearly, in order to attract a highly qualified 
set of men. 


Lynch, Kev. Br. J. P., 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

As more than three-fourths of the candidates who 
annually enter for the Intermediate examinations 
have no prospects of entering for a professional career, 
it becomes a very serious question as to whether then- 
educational interests are properly subserved by the 
Intermediate system as it is worked at present. 1 am 
very strongly of opinion that they are not. 

Now for a remedy : — I would have the whole pro- 
gramme recast and divided into three groups, which 1 
would designate thus— (1) The Professional Group, 
which would consist of the subjects as they stand at 
present ; (2) The Science Group, which would consist 
of all the Science subjects on the programme 
at present, together with English ; (3) The Civil 
Service Group, which would, to my mind, prove an 
inestimable blessing to three-fourths of Intermediate 
pupils. This latter group should include— English (in 
all its branches), Commercial English, Arithmetic 
(Practice and Theory), Book-keeping, Mensuration, 
Indexing, Precis, Digesting Returns into Summaries, 
and Shorthand. . 

I would have this recasting of the programme begin 
with Junior Grade, and continued till the Senior 

Grade course would be finished. 

In this way an untold of amount of good would be 
done for three-fourths of our boys, and you would 
have Irish candidates carrying off six times the 
number of valuable Civil Service appointments an- 
nually that they do at present. 

Inspection versus W iitten Examinations. 

I hold that a system of inspection vice the present 
system of written examinations would effect little 
permanent good. . ... „ 

If a competent set of superintendents, holding 
Honour University Degrees, were appointed, they 
would very easily obviate the present shortcomings of 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The Intermediate Education Board has done much 
since its establishment to improve the state of 
secondary education in Ireland, but the sphere of its 
operations is too limited. 

The following changes in the working of the system 
would probably tend greatly to widen the field of its 
operations and help much to attain the end for which 
the Board was established. 

It can hardly be conceived how difficult it is for 
some poor parents to provide the post of “Notice, ol 
intention to attend Examination ” (2s. Od. each). 1 
would recommend the abolition of stamp duty on such 
notices, or at least its reduction to a nominal sum- 
say sixpence each. 

Regarding the Intermediate Board as the centre ot 
an educational system, I would recommend that all 
schools in which the conditions specified in Rule 72 
(Intermediate Education Board) are fulfilled, may be 
affiliated to the Board. 

That such affiliation entitle the managers (or 
teachers) and pupils of affiliated schools, and of those 
schools oniy, to certain advantages to be hereinafter 
specified. 

It will be shown that the proposed chnges may be, 
effected without considerably increasing the expendi- 
ture of the Board. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

A general complaint made against the Intermediate 
system, as at present administered, is that clever pupils 
receive an undue share of the teacher’s attention, 
while pupils of only moderate ability are neglected. 
Now, in every well-regulated Intermediate schoo . 
besides the boys to be presented for examination eaci 
year in the several grades, there will be a number ot 
boys in training for future examinations, and those 
would require careful instruction. Under the Nation, 
system they might earn Results fees for the Teachei , 
under the Intermediate system they can earn iiotini 
for him ; so that lie is certainly exposed to the tempta- 
tion of neglecting pupils of only moderate ability, an 
devoting most of his time to those who are like.) 
win prizes and disjunctions, and thus procure emolu- 
ments for him. If this should take place, it won a 
clearly defeat the object for which the Intermedi 
Education system was established. 

Again, under the present system of exaimnatio 
there is no means of testing the proficiency ot 
pupils in reading or pronunciation. It is evic « ■ • 

this is a grave defect in a system of education such. • 
the Intermediate', which was established tor the be 
of young persons from twelve years of a S e i,n ‘ V 
wards— a child who reads well, as a rule, will • 1 
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correctly, tmd m after, hfe mil enjoy many adrantanes 
over the child that has not been instructed in the art 
of reading. These remarks, of course, apply with 
•equal force to the study of the French and other 
modern- languages. It is evident that the defects here 
adverted to can only be corrected by oral examina- 
tion. 

To guard against these defects, I would recommend 
that an -oral examination of all pupils of affiliated 
schools be held every year by an officer of the Board 
about the time of the written examination, and that 
special attention should be paid to those pupils who 
were not to be presented at the written examination 
of that year ; that some minor book prizes should be 
awarded to the pupils who pass the oral examination 
satisfactorily, and that moderate Besults fees should 
lie paid to the manager or teacher for their instruc- 
tion. 

The books awarded as prizes might be such as are 
prescribed for the study of pupils in the grade they 
are about to enter. 

The examination .recommended should include an 
inquiry into the regularity of the pupil’s attendance, 
the observance of school discipline, and the method 
of teaching employed in the school. 

In the literary part of the examination great care 
should be taken in the selection of books prescribed 
for study in the several grades. It is clear that books 
which are to be studied so long by innocent children 
should contain nothing contrary to morality or opposed 
to common sense. .The French books prescribed in 
the several grades were admirably selected. Nothin^ 
•could be more suitable than 

“Les Adventures de Telemaque.” 

“ Un Pliilosophe sous les toits.” 

“ Histoire de ma Jeunesse.” 


PART II., Sect. IX. Lynch. Rev. Br 

Rules 51-53. JP ' 

Prizes might be provided for the lower classes by a 
slight reduction in the number of prizes awarded in 
the higher classes. Oue ten pound prize would pro- 
vide forty prizes in the lower classes, and one fifty 
pound prize would provide four hundred prizes for 
juniors. The recipient of the small prize might be as 
deserving of reward as the pupil to whom the fifty 
pound prize was given. 

Inspection of affiliated schools might be provided 
for without adding much to the expenditure at present 
incurred bv the Board. A period of about fourteen 
days is usually allowed for holding the written exami- 
nations, in accordance with Rule 2, throughout Ire- 
land. With a good system, a competent superinten- 
dent could easily, in a day or two, inspect the affiliated 
schools situated in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the centre assigned to him, and competent persons 
could easily be found to discharge the duty. 

In a similar way, payments of Results fees to the 
manager of the school for those who have passed the 
oral examination satisfactorily, though not presented 
at the written examination, might be provided for by 
reducing the fees allowed for proficiency in the higher 
grades. Thus the teacher will be protected from loss, 
and the arrangement will ensure that the weaker 
pupils will not be neglected. 


It is to be regretted that this cannot be said of 
some of the books prescribed for the Irish Classes. 
In “ The Pursuit of Diarmuid and Grainne,” and some 
of the stories in the -‘Sgeuluidhe Gaodhalach,” some 
of the incidents recorded are of so indelicate a charac- 
ter and are so opposed to common sense that they 
should never have been prescribed for the study of 
innocent children. 

I desire to say that I by no means wish to impu<m 
the motives of the selectors or compilers of the boots 
named. I am merely giving a candid opiniou on a 
matter which I consider to be of great importance, 
when I say that the fact of prescribing such books for 
the study of the youth of Ireland tends to bring 
ridicule on Irish Literature and to deter the people of 
Ireland from the study of their native tongue. 

I think that a committee consisting of some mem- 
bers of the Intermediate Education Board, or of com- 
petent persons appointed by them, should be chosen 
to select the books to be prescribed for examination 
m the several grades and in the different languages, 
and the books so selected should afterwards be sub- 
mitted to the Boai'd for their approval. 

PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

I would recommend the introduction of the follow- 
ing exercises in each grade : — 

(«■). The exercises known as “ long tots” in Arith- 
metic. 

(l > ) A large number of exercises in Mensuration 
including “ Builders’ Estimates.” 

(c.) An exercise in Dictation, in which the pupil’s 
knowledge of punctuation should be tested. 

In each case, of course, the exercises should be more 
‘ml, cult in the higher grades. 

It seems to me that the percentage of marks neces- 
sary to secure a pass (25 per cent.) is too low. I would 
I'ecommend that it should be raised to 40 per cent. 
n this case, however, a larger number of exercises 
, °"ld be given, and sufficient time should be allowed 
to work them. 



Educational Experience. 


Lyster, Arthur Ed wd., 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The number of marks assigned to NaturalPhilosophy 
and to Chemistry in the Junior, Middle, and Senior 
Grades should be increased. The minimum increase 
should be to 600 in each grade. 

When the Board of Intermediate Education is 
satisfied with the arrangements made by a school for 
practical work in these subjects the Results Fees 
earned by the school in these subjects should be in- 
creased by one half. 

Each school desirous of competing for the increased 
Results Fees in Natural Philosophy and Chemistry 
should on J 5th November in each year transmit to 
the Board a statement to that effect, together with a 
specification in detail of the class-room or laboratory 
in which the lessons are to be given, a time-table of 
the lessons for the session, and a note of the qualilica- 
tions of the teacher. 

Co-operation with the Department of Science and 
Art would give assistance to the Board of Intermediate 
Education in this part of their work. 

2 G 2 
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PART IL, Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

It would be an advantage to most schools if the 
examinations were held about a fortnight later in the 
year than they have been up to the present. The 
students who have been examined cannot be expected 
to resume school work immediately after the conclu- 
sion of the examinations. If the examinations were 
a fortnight later, then the conclusion of the examina- 
tions might conveniently be the breaking up day at 
the school. 

PART IL, Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

In the Junior, Middle,- and Senior Grades the 
students who, having passed the examination gene- 
rally, obtain the highest aggregate of marks in 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry combined should be 
awarded a gold medal and a money prize of £4. 

A money prize of £4 should be awarded to each 
student who obtains a small gold medal. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

In the Junior, Middle, and Senior Grades students 
who, having passed the examination generally, obtain 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth highest marks in 
Mathematics should be awarded money prizes. 

In the Junior, Middle, and Senior Grades students 
who, having passed the examination generally, obtain 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth highest aggregate 
of marks in Natural Philosophy and Chemistry 
together should be awarded money prizes. 

The amounts of these prizes should be in Senior 
Grade, £4 ; Middle Grade, £3 ; Junior Grade, £2. 


PART IL, Sect. XU. 

Rules 70-78. 

74. As it is desirable to promote the study of 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, and as the study 
of these subjects cannot be properly carried on without 
practical work. The Board of Intermediate Educa- 
tion should, when they are satisfied with the arrange- 
ments of a school for practical instruction in these 
subjects, increase the Results Fees ordinarily obtainable 
by such a school by one half in the Junior, Middle, 
and Senior Grades. This rule should hold for both 
pass and honour marks. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Natural Philosophy and Chemistry should each have 
at least 600 marks assigned to it. 

Commercial French and Commercial German should 
each have 300 marks assigned to it. 

Celtic should not have more than 500 marks 
assigned to it. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Commercial French should have 300 marks assigned 
to it. 

Commercial German should have 300 marks assigned 
to it. 

Natural Philosophy should have at least 600 marks 
assigned to it. 

Chemistry should have at least 600 marks assigned 
to it. 

Celtic should not have more than 500 marks assigned 
to it. 


PART III. (4.) 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

In Plane Trigonometry knowledge of the methods 
of logarithmic computation should be required. 
200 marks out of 700 should be assigned to answers 
to questions on ' this most important part of the 
subject. . - 

The logarithms required could be placed iu any 
order at the end of the examination paper. If work 
with 7-place logarithms, were regarded as too tedious 
for class work, 4 or 5-place logarithms might be pre- 
scribed. 

Commercial French should have at least 300 marks 
assigned. 

Commercial German should have at least 300 marks 
assigned. 

Chemistry should have at least 600 marks assigned 
to it. 

Natural Philosophy should liava at 'east 600 marks 
assigned to it. 



PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

(a.) Without going into details my opinion is that 
the system is one without parallel in any country, 
and especially unsuited to the industrial as well as 
educational needs of Ireland. It should be totally 
abolished. Ireland, even more than England, must 
adapt its whole educational system to the end of 
“ forming men, not simply to enjoy life, but to 
accomplish something in the life they enjoy.”* Hence, 
Intermediate education, which is the same thing as 
secondary education (outside the great Public 
Schools) must include technical education, and be 
“ conducted in view of the special life that has to he 
lived with the express purpose of forming a person fit 
to live it.”f 

Ireland wants its industries developed before all 
things. The genius of its people lies in the direction 
of poetry, imagination, naturally fostered by a 
literary education : there is no fear of 1 culture ’ being 
neglected ; hence the duty of the State is primarily 
to encourage the scientific and technical side of 
secondary education, just as much as the manual and 
practical side cf primary education. 

Purely paper examinations and payments by Result 
Fees must produce an entirely opposite result. The 
falling off in Science and Art Department work, as 
shown in Mr. Preston’s last Report, is, in itself, 
sufficient evidence. 

f Ibid., p. 134. 


* lleport of Boyal Commission on Secondary Education, Vol I., p. 13-5. 
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The system places a premium on bookish education 
conducted with unsuitable surroundings. 

The three essentials for a Intermediate School (c.f. 

the new Welsh Schools) are : 

(1.) Suitable premises designed for the purpose. 

(2.) Proper apparatus and fittings for all subjects. 
(3.) Teachers with high qualifications and adequate 
salaries. 


A written examination of pupils can never test 
these points, and fees earned by paper successes, and 
paid without inquiry into these essentials, can only 
swell the profits of what are, in effect, private liead"- 
mastersof favoured schools. The principal qualification 
for State aid in England, i.e. , payments to public 
managers with no pecuniary interest as to grant — to be 
used by them for public purposes— as tested by public 
inspection, and recorded on a published balance sheet, 
is the only way to ensure efficiency. These conditions 
are not even taken into account in the Irish Inter- 
mediate system. 

(b.) Local effort, local initiative, and local patriot- 
ism, which are the backbone of any good educational 
system, are discouraged by a system of aid worked 
from head quarters without reference to the local 
authorities. 

The Intermediate Public School should be made part 
of the public life of the town it serves ; local money 
would then be attracted to it, and its buildings, Ac., 
made handsome as well as efficient. 

(c.) From the point of view of teachers of experience 
the result has been equally disastrous. Certain 
teachers who could hardly get pupils if paid the real 
value of their information, manage by a study of the 
questions set and by judicious cramming to earn a 
good livelihood by their passes. 

Parents begin to know this, and the advertised 
passes no longer recommend schools as heretofore ; 
chiefly because the ordinary boy is sacrificed to the 
competition candidate. 

Even where facilities for practical teaching exist 
or could be obtained, teachers won’t waste time on 
what does not pay. 

One school now advertises that it does not prepare 
specially for these examinations ; but this is well 
endowed. 

The constant pressure of examinations prevents 
knowledge being sought either for its own sake or for 
its value in afterlife. 


(e.) To give those Councils by lump sum grants from 1 ) cau ’ 
the Board, up to \d. rate, an equivalent amount to — 
what is raised by them in rates for education, and is 
spent on 

(i.) Equipping or founding secondary schools. 

(ii.) Awarding scholarships on the result of the 
Board’s examinations. 

(iii.) Aiding Continuation Schools. 

Clause VII. of the Science and Art Directory 
would work well in this connection. The new 
Department-Board would, of course, approve schemes 
before making these grants, ( e ) and test efficiency by 
inspection. 

Tire examination work of the Board-Department 
would continue on similar lines to that of the Science 
and Art Department, and prizes and certificates 
would be awarded. 

I am convinced by experience that the Irish County 
Councils, like the English, will only put their tech- 
nical education powers into operation if treated in 
some such way. Central money attracts local money. 

What can be done under the provisions of the 
Technical Instruction Acts, in the Intermediate sphere 
proper I have shown in Surrey by founding : — 

The Wye Agricultural College, 

The County School, Richmond, 

The Rutlish School, Merton, 

The South Wimbledon Girls’ School, 

The High School, Dorking, 

The Girls’ High School, Wellington, 

The County School, Sutton, 

and by re-organising, partly rebuilding, and pro- 
viding laboratories (nearly twenty in all), &c., for the 
old County Grammar Schools. 

The scheme of scholarships (leading up the whole 
ladder) is set out in the Reports sent herewith. 

Continuation Schools (seventy in number) have 
been started in all the chief parishes for the evening 
secondary education of poor children. Scholars on 
books — 3,852 last year. 

This is the sort of Intermediate system which 
Ii'eland wants. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Legislation is required : — 

(a.) To repeal Intermediate Education Act, Clause 
•5 (2)— 5 (3) except as regards award of certificates. 
Certain consequential alterations in Claused would be 
required. 

(6.) To repeal 3 (I.) (ii.) of the Local Taxation 
Act, 1890. 

(c.) To enact ( which might be done by a clause in 
the “ Board of Education ” Bill of the Duke of 
Devonshire) — 

(i.) A separate Science and Art Department for 
Ireland. 

(ii.) The amalgamation of the Intermediate Board 
with this Department. 

(iii.) The endowment of this joint Central Authority 
with : — 

(a.) Irish share of Science and Art Grants. 

(b.) Church Temporalities money. 

(c.) Treasury Equivalent Grant (as in Wales) to 
\d. rate. 

(In all about £60,000 a year). 

W To give the Local Taxation money, £45,000 a 
P-iir, to the Irish County Councils for technical 
education. 


Rules 32-35. 

j Rule 32. — The standard is much too low. 

One-third marks is quite low enough for a pass, 
and all marks below 20 per cent, should be crossed 
off and count 0 in all subjects. 

Honours should be up to scholarship standard, i.e. 
60 per cent. 

As regards the Senior Grade I would raise the 
minimum still further. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rule 36, &c. — Science and Drawing should be com- 
pulsory up to the age of fifteen and Science in all stages. 

French and German should be taught on the same 
lines as Latin and Greek, and therefore used in 
examination as alternative subjects to them. 

I doubt if Italian or Celtic from the point of view 
of literary training are on the same plane. 

Rule 37. — Girls always want to be let off easily in 
Mathematics, but it is very bad for their education 
to encojirage this. 

36-38 (c.) — Arithmetic should be a sine qua non, 
and Algebra or Geometry (not necessarily Euclid) 
taken with it. 
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Macan.n.O’D. PART II., SECT. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

Rule 40. — The age of fifteen or sixteen is quite 
early enough to test commercial (or other) specialisa- 
tion. 

Science should be compulsory on all students, and 
Drawing encouraged.' 

Book-keeping should not be a special separate 
subject. 

Its principles can be taught in twelve lessons, and, 
as regards methods, every firm has its own, hence 
these cannot be taught at school. 

Rule 41. — Commercial Geography, Political 
Economy and Mental Arithmetic are most important 
commercial subjects. 

PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

This section contains what I conceive to be the 
proper work of a Central Department like the Inter- 
mediate Board : — 
i.e., Examination, ) 

Publication, [- but not payment on the results. 

Certificates, ) 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

All experience shows that scholarships and 
Exhibitions should be attached to Institutions , and 
be used solely for the educational advancement of the 
student from one grade of education to another. 

I have put in evidence the regulations of the Joint 
Scholarship Board, of which I was one of the 
founders, and am now a Vice-President. These will 
show the grades of scholarship required in a complete 
system of education. 

The money is paid by the Awarding Body as a rule 
to the Institution at which the scholarship is tenable, 
any overplus beyond the fees going to the. student’s 
maintenance. It is not necessary — nor indeed 
desirable— that the Examining Body (e.g., the Inter- 
mediate Board) should be the Awarding Body or the 
paymaster. 

Exhibitions from Elementary to Intermediate 
schools should pay fees, books, travelling (as a rule) 
with an extra meal allowance (or boai-ding) in excep- 
tional cases ; no fixed value is realty satisfactory. 

Exhibitions from Intermediate schools to univer- 
sity colleges should be at least £6n a year each, and 
should be, in all cases, tenable with another scholar- 
ship awarded by the college. 

Mone}' prizes with no conditions of work to he done 
attached to them are most pernicious. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Books, certificates, and medals of small value, but 
of artistic merit, are good and useful, but small money 
prizes or the above articles stated in terms of their 
value are most detrimental to any of the higher ideals 
of education. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 57 is good. Superficial knowledge should be 
highly penalised, very extensive knowledge of a subject 
very highly rewarded. 

Rule 59 serves to prevent a student of great ability 
holding his exhibition at a place of the highest (and 
presumably most expensive) education. Poor scholars 
of ability can very well do with £150 a year for their 
university course. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Rule 64, <kc — Students should present terminal 
certificates of work and progress from the head of the 
Institution at which they study as a condition of 
retaining an exhibition. A yearly pass in a higher 
grade of examination is no proof of that superior 
ability which alone shouid be encouraged or of that 
continued education in a proper place which is alone 
of value to the student. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

This is, of course, all in strict accordance with the 
Act, but is all wrong educationally. 

Rule 72 is particularly, objectionable as it does not 
exclude from aid : — 

(1.) A merely select elementary school, 

(2.) A ‘ farmed ’ or private profit school, 

(3.) An iixefficient or iixsanitary school, 

and does not make as a condition of aid a provision 
for the school to contain proper facilities by labora- 
toi'ies, workshops, &c., for scientific and manual train- 
ing, or for its assistant teachers to be property paid. 


PART II., Sect. XIII. 

Rules 79-86. 

Rule 81. — Sec. 3 I. (ii.) of the Local Taxation Act, 
1890, should be repealed, and Sec. 1 (2) with the 
word ‘ shall ’ instead of * may ’ in line 1 made applic- 
able to Ireland. Sec. 1 (4) slightly modified would do 
as well, but Sec. 1 (3) I do not advise being used in 
Ireland : it has worked badly in England. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme.. Preparatory Grade. 

Boys of thirteen should all have a general know- 
ledge of Elementary Experimental Science (taught 
‘ Heuristically ’) Drawing, Arithmetic, Science, and 
English are, for them, the realty important subjects, 
and should be highly mai-ked. 

Greek and Latin should have no higher marks than 
French. 

As far as possible every pupil should pass a pre- 
liminary examination in the same obligatory subjects, 
and should be able to get the same marks for any 
optional subjects. 

The scale of marks set out above penalises the 
ex-National-Sclxool boy as against the middle class 
private school boy. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(b.) Marks for Sciences and Drawing much too low. 
(c.) Specified books should be avoided in languages 
as far as possible, and general knowledge as tested by 
“ xmseens ” substituted ; especially is this the case 
with younger boys. 

The prepai'ing of text-books and special editions ot 
authors for particular examinations is a growing evil 
and lends itself to much abuse. 
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Name of 
Signatory. 

| Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Macbeth, Rev. John, 

Rector of 




tional experience. Eight 
years Senior Master in 
large Public School ; seven 
years Diocesan Inspector 
ot Primary Schools : Ex- 
aminer in Arithmetic 
under the Intermediate 
Education Board since its 
formation ; and for many 
years Examiner tinder the 
Board of Religious Educa- 
tion of the General Synod. 
During the past twenty 
years receiving private 
pupils, &c. 


PART I. (1.) 

Practical Working of System. 

Tlie working of the system has been most beneficial 
to the country and a comparison of the examination 
papers set in the early years with those in more recent 
years, will, with the percentage of honour passes, show 
how much the standard of education has been raised. 

I do not see how the system, as a system, could be 
improved, save perhaps by, in some way, embracing 
subjects of technical education. 

To substitute inspectoi s for examiners would inter- 
fere with a common standard which is necessary as a 
means of duly awarding prizes, &c. 

Scholarships, however, might be awarded in special 
subjects, of such value and under such conditions as 
would enable the holders to pursue a fuller course in 
their special departments, at, say, the Royal College 
of Science or other institution at home or on the 
continent. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The general working of Intermediate schools has 
been improved. In order to earn the grants from the 
Intermediate Board head masters have been obliged 
to engage better assistants than formerly Very often 

the assistants are appointed at a fixed salary, with a 
share in the Results Pees earned by' their classes, and 
paid by the Commissioners. In this way the teachers 
have a direct interest in the success of their pupils 
at the examinations, and a due share of responsibility 
in the general welfare of the school. Under the 
existing circumstances the most “ successful school ” 
appears to be one which secures the largest number 
of exhibitions, prizes, and other monetary awards. 

So that although much good has been done to 
further education, there has, in my opinion, been a 
growing tendency on the part of the teachers to aim 
chiefly at securing as large a share of results as is 
possible. This may, or may not, have a prejudicial 
effect on education in general, but we believe that in 
the main it is a system which cannot be approved, 
and which should be guarded against by other 
methods of providing awards in future. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

While we approve of the methods adopted in 
general in the past, we should feel disposed to criticise 
the system of payments by results. 

No doubt a considerable portion of Results Fees 
can only be earned by examinations, but we are 
strongly of opinion that it would be a beneficial 
change to reserve a portion of the grant for assistance 
to the schools on results quite independent of exami- 
nations. 


McClelland, 
W. J.. si. A.; 
and another. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I would suggest that what is generally known 
as technical education might be included in the scope 
of the Intermediate Education system. 

That scholarships might be attached to special 
schools, at home or abroad, as the Royal College of 
Science, to enable students to pursue such siibjects as 
they might show a very special aptitude for. 


PART 1Y. 

General Suggestions. 

I would suggest that examiners should be required 
to have long practical experience in teaching the 
subjects in which they are appointed to examine, 
and that the rule which only allows an examiner to 
examine for two consecutive years be changed. 


Name of 
Signatories. 


Description. 


Educational Experience. 


MClelland, William J., ! Iload Master, I Appointed Head Master in 
^•A. Collegiatel November, 1882. 

School, Port- i Ex. Sch. and Senior Moder- 
arlington. ator in Experimental 
Science, t.c.d. 


Hutledge, Andrew, B. A. Collegiate! Graduate of the Royal 
I School, Port- 1 University, 
aldington. j Seven years’ experience as 
teacher of Mathematics. 
Natural Philosophy, and 
Chemistry. in San try 
School, Dublin, and at 
Incorporated Society’s Col- 
legiate School, Poitarling- 

Qualifled Teacher under the 
Science and Art Depnrt- 
| ment, South Kensington 
i London, in above subjects, 
together with Mechanics 
j and Drawing. 


The latter might, perhaps, embrace : — 

(a.) The suitability of school premises for educa- 
tional purposes. 

(b.) Heating, lighting, school appliances, apparatus 
for teaching the practical sciences, &c. 

(c.) General efficiency of the classes not presenting 
for Intermediate examinations. 

The amount of the total grants to be thus made to 
depend upon not merely the absolute number of 
passes, but rather the proportion which this number 
bears to the whole school. 

By this means, or otherwise, the Commissioners-, 
ought to recognize and assist those boys, and in some 
schools they form a considerable proportion of the 
numbers on the rolls, who from various causes are 
unable to present for examinations under the present 
conditions. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 6. — Under the present system of appointing 
examiners it frequently happens that there is a wide 
difference in the standard of examination in a parti- 
cular subject from year to year in the same grade, and 
in the same year in different grades of the subject. 

The standard in all subjects should be uniform, 
and the examination papers in each individual subject 
properly graduated. 

The number of marks allowed for each question 
should be attached to it on the examination paper. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rules 36-39 are admirably framed in the interests 
of pupils entering the university or the higher 
brandies of the Civil Service, but the conditions of 
passing the examinations generally — more especially 
in the Senior Grade— are ratin r hard on those who 
intend entering the Civil Service (lower division^ or 
commercial life on their leaving school It would be 
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McClelland, a highly important question to consider how far the 
and^another. present system benefits the commercial class by 
— assisting them to obtain appointments in the public 
service. 

The proportion of boys who enter the universities 
is very small compared with the number who pass the 
Intermediate standard, and still much smaller in 
comparison of the total number who attend Interme- 
diate schools. 


PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

We are entirely in favour of having the commercial 
side of our schools more fully developed, and in 
respect of the Senior Grade examination we should 
recommend that the same recognition be extended to 
boys who are intended for commercial pursuits on 
their leaving school, as is at present given to the 
university students under Rides 36-39. 


PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

Rule 45. — The money expended in the payment of 
exhibitions in many instances serves no useful educa- 
tional purpose. Tn the Preparatory Grade the 
number of exhibitions should be largely reduced, if 
they should not be abolished altogether. 

The efficiency of this grade should be secured and 
maintained by inspection, and the money spent in 
providing the children with exhibitions might be 
devoted to inspectors’ salaries. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Exhibitions and £50 prizes might be largely 
reduced in number, or if the number be unaltered 
care should be taken to ensure that the large amount 
of money thus expended should be devoted solely to 
further the education of the prize winners. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rule 51. — The number of £10 prizes might be 
increased, and the number of book prizes in the 
Senior Grade might be increased, as most of the 
Senior Grade boys who take high places in their grade 
go up for the universities in the same or following 
year. 


PART II., Sect. X. 
Rules 54-63. 


See Section IX. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 
See Section VII. 

Inspection substituted for examination. 

PART III. (2). 
Programme. Junior Grade. 
Junior Grade Arithmetic too difficult. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

The papers set on Arithmetic are, as a rule, too 
difficult. The importance of a subject is derived 
from the number of marks attaching to it. The 
Arithmetic of the Middle Grade is most difficult, and 
the number of marks allotted to it is only 500. 
Hence it follows that the subject is not a desirable 
one for the teacher who wants to earn his maximum 
result, or for the pupil who wants to win his exhibi- 
tion. ! 

Greater uniformity could be easily secured in the 
mathematical examinations were the papers in the 
first instance submitted to a permanent Mathematical 
Inspector. The latter remark applies to all grades. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

The marks allotted to Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy are too small. The totals should be 
considerably increased, and a portion of the grant 
set apart for the maintenance of laboratories, and 
assistance in providing apparatus for the practical 
teaching of these subjects. An inspector might 
report to the Board on the special needs and claims 
of each school applying for a grant for such purpose. 

Mechanics should be re-introduced into the Senior 
Grade, and the subject count as a mathematical one. 
The total marks for Mathematics might be increased 
to 3,000. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

1. Some arrangement by which the standing of 
assistant teachers would be improved. 

2. Unification of the work of the Science and Art 
Department in Ireland and that of the Intermediate 
Board in Mathematics and the Physical Sciences. - , 


Educational Expel 


ed with Honors in i! 
1 Junior, Middle, and Sent 
Grades of t I ^ 

University Com - ! 
under Mi s. Byers, Victor: 
College. Belfast, gradua 
in June, 1895. 


M'Connell, Miss, b 


M‘ Connell, S. F., Miss 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Very often pupils come to me, desirous of going in 
for the Intermediate Examinations, but are prevented 
from doing so by age or want of sufficient knowledge. 
Would it not be possible to have a lower standard for 
these girls, with no restrictions as to age 1 Of course 
one could not expect these students to obtain prizes, 
exhibitions, die., but it seems hard that a teacher 
should receive fees for perhaps only' three or four of 
her pupils when she is giving the others as much 
attention, and when they are making as much progress, 
I would venture to suggest that teachers be paid 
according to the progress made by all their pupils 
in the course of the year. 
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PART IL, Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. • 

Would it not be p°ssible to give a larger number 
of exhibitions in the Preparatory Grade, e.g. o-ivino- 
twice the number at £10 instead of £20 1 ° 


/ PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Would venture to suggest 'that teachers be paid 
according to the progress made by all their pupils 
during the course of the year. 


Signatory. 

Description. 

MaoDonagh, 

Educational Experience. " ' 

MaoDonagh, A. A., 

Head Master, 
Avoca School. 
Blacki ock, Co. 
Dublin. 

Corrig School!' U§9- 1890 ' 

Private grinding and other 
schools also. 1890-1891. 

Avoca School and Private 
Pupils, 1891-1898. 

In all but three years since 
; lie passing of ’the Act 1 
have been concerned with 
tiie Intermediate Examin- 
ations. either as a candi- 

P °P)k of^mi^^ave^assed 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(«.) Would venture to suggest that more subjects 
should be given to choose from, e.g. Domestic 
Economy tor girls and Natural Philosophy or Book- 
keeping for boys. There are seven languages to 
choose from and only four other subjects. 

(b.) . J 

(c.) On the whole the papers for this year were 
satisfactory, with the exception of the two in Latin, 
winch seemed (in Grammar at all events), to be 
difficult enough for the Junior Grade. 


PART HI. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(a.) Would suggest that girls in this grade would 
get a pass who have passed in four subjects— English, 
one language, and any other two. 

(c.) The Arithmetic and Algebra papers for this 
year were so long and difficult that it would | be 
almost impossible for an ordinary student of the re- 
quired age to obtain honors. Every girl of the 
Middle Grade that I spoke to said that she had not 
time to work more than eight sums in the Arithmetic 
or Algebra papers. The questions given in English 
were catchy, and the same might be said about the 
1 tench. 

Would venture to suggest that more general 
questions should be given. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(c.) The questions given are so difficult that only 
girls who are trying to retain an exhibition or bent 
"ii carrying off a prize will venture to enter. The 
standard in Mathematics is more difficult to attain 
tl.an that of First Arts of the R.U.I., which is usually 
attempted two years after the Senior Grade. . It the 
standard in Mathematics was lowered a little many 
more students would enter for this grade. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

. (I-) Has in my opinion greatly improved the teach- 
ing powers of Irish schools, which can now afford to 
engage better assistants and have more reliable tests 
than before ; it is generally admitted that the standard 
ot book knowledge is now higher- here than in 
England. 

(H-) The main danger is that young students are 
forced and “ used up.” This danger can, in my 
opinion, be lessened by reverting to simpler papers : 
an easy paper is both a better test of a boy’s real 
knowledge, and also saves a teacher the necessity of 
stuffing his pupil with “undigested” matter. 

(III.) The burdening the memory of young pupils 
with more or less useless facts shoukfbe discouraged by 
( I ) making History courses much shorter, (2) reducing 
the Literature course in Preparatory Grade, (.3) 
aUowing very little weight to Irish History (so-called). 

(IV.) Not sufficient weight is allowed to Ortho- 
graphy ; it is necessary to give a certain amount of 
marks to this subject, and that these marks be deter- 
mined by the actual spelling, <fcc., on the answer papers 
not by set questions. 

(V.) If the system is to continue to do good, not evil, 
the examiners in Arithmetic must be warned not to 
set such severe papers ; the same remark applies with 
less force to the Algebra. 

(VI.) French translation (and German usuallyalso) 
should always be judged by a Briton; few foreigners 
understand our language sufficiently to judge trans- 
lation fairly. Idiom — Thelapses in idiom and grammar 
in the setting of the papers sufficiently show this. 

(VII.) Examiners should be cautioned to avoid 
ambiguity (Question 2, J un. Grade, English first paper, 
1898, was shown by me to half a dozen different 
people, who all asked “ what does it mean ” 1 Only 
one of my pupils understood it. 1 read it three times 
myself before I saw that it meant the “ other English 
words ”). 

(VIII.) I think the existing plan infinitely better 
as a test than any system of inspection and oral 
examination, in which it is impossible that all schools 
should have the same treatment. 

(IX.) Yet it would be very advisable that inspectors 
should visit the schools to see that there is no crowd- 
ing or unsanitary conditions of work, that an effort is 
being made to “ educate ” in the fullest sense. A 
portion of the results should be made conditional on 
the reports of such inspectors. 

(X.) If possible let the centre at which a candidate 
is examined be other than the school at which he is 
educated. Let all such centres be visited at least 
twice during examination by an independent inspector, 
who shall give no notice of such visit. 


PART II, Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 5. — The marks allotted in each grade to 
Chemistry, .Natural Philosophy, and Drawing, are too 
great relatively to those allowed for Arithmetic 
and Algebra, having regard to the fact that the latter 
require at least three times as much work to secure 
the same marks. 

2 H 
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M^anaih A. PART II., SECT. HI. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25 . — “ In the Preparatory Grade 5,400.” 

The practical effect of this rule is to discourage 
candidates from taking Greek. Thus — 


Greek, .... 1,200 

Latin 1,200 

English .... 1.200 
French . . . . 700 

Arithmetic, . . . 6u0 

Euclid, . . . . 600 


5,500 

If he is trying for an exhibition, a boy probably 
takes Algebra and “crams up” Celtic or Italian to 
complete his subjects, or makes up a little Freehand 
Drawing. 

In face of the undeniable fact that the Intermediate 
Education system has been one of the factors in dis- 
couraging the study of Greek Literature already, owing 
to the ease with which some of the subsidiary subjects 
(e.g., Drawing, Chemistry, Music, Italian, Chemistry), 
are made up, I think this further discouragement 
unwise and objectionable. I would propose that the 
maximum be again raised to 5,500. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rule 33. — This is a clumsy rule and must cause many 
errors in making up the marks. I should omit it 
altogether, as I do not believe it serves its purpose. 


PART III. (1). . 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Greek and Latin. - -Allow only 50 marks for History 
(except such as arises naturally out of the text). This 
will discourage “ cramming.” 

English. — (1.) The questions on the literature, 
especially Prose Book, should be 
simpler than they have been some- 
times in recent years. 

(2.) The proportion of questions on Trish 
History (so-called), notably in 
1897, is far too great, and a direc t 
encouragement to “ cramming ” 
useless and unimportant details. 

(3.) In all grades uniformity of marking; 
in English Composition is sadiy 
wanting. .One examiner complains 
that the students have no know- 
ledge of literary, as opposed to 
conversational, English ; another 
complains that they do not write 
as they speak — two directly op- 
posed criticisms. It seems neces- 
sary for the examiners to hold more 
frequent conferences in marking 
this subject. 

(4.) Mathematical papers are occasionally 
too severe ; this year’s, however,, 
cannot be found fault with, parti- 
cularly the very simple Algebra. 

(5.) In all grades allow 100 marks for 
Orthography, to be allotted on the 
style of the paper sent up by the 
candidates. 

(6.) On the marks allowed for the 
different subjects see remarks on 
Rule 5. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

In case a student takes honors in English and 
Mathematics, but fails in Languages, or takes honors in 
English and Languages but fails in Mathematics, I 
think some credit should be allowed both to student 
and to teacher (as arranged in the Results Rules for 
1878). 

omit condition as to groups B, C, D, requiring English 
and any three other subjects instead. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

I would increase the number of minor prizes, as the 
efficiency of a school does not depend on the few 
“stars” turned out, but on the general progress of the 
rank and file. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 73 (b). Acts as a premium on dishonesty. Cases 
are not rare where a pupil has, through ill-health or 
other causes, failed to make 100 attendances, and the 
payment of the “ Results” Fees is then merely a matter 
of the manager’s conscience. I would suggest that 
the minimum be reduced to 75. In thie case the 
results would still be fairly earned, and the temptation 
to dishonesty would be less. It might also do to 
allow the manager to count the attendances from 
September or October 1st. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

1. Greek and Latin . — As before [Part III. (1 )]. 

2. English . — As before [Part 111. (1)]. 

3. Mathematics . — Far too severe, especially Arith- 
metic. I have worked through all the mathematical 
papers in Junior and Middle Grades for some years,, 
and I consider that they have recently been far too 
hard for boys. I am aware that the marking has 
been extremely easy, but the system of setting 
extravagantly hard papers, and then marking extra- 
vagantly high does not commend itself to me. 

4. Natural Philosophy . — Too hard in 1897; a 
sensible paper this year. 

5. As many pupils do not go beyond the Junior 
Grade, the History course should be more frequently 
varied ; at present many pupils leave' school knowing 
the English History tip to 1603 only. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

1. Middle Grade . — Arithmetic far too hard in 
recent year’s. 

2. English . — As before [Part I IT. (1)1 

3. Classics .- — As before [Parc III. (1)J. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

Resumd of Chief Suggestions.-- 1. Let “Results 
Fees in part be awarded on inspection of buildings 
grounds, sanitary arrangements, &c., such inspection 
to be supplementary to, not a substitute for, existing 
test by papers at centres, which is far more reliable 
than any other test in my opinion. 
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2 Candidates, .wherever possible, to be examined 
at a centre other than the school at which they are 
educated, such centres to be visited at least twice 
without notice by independent inspectors. 

3 - Less weight allowed for minor subjects (to dis- 
courage “ cramming 

4. Easier papers to be set, particularly in Arith- 
metic. 

5. Shorter courses in English Literature Prose 
Books (Junior and Preparatory). 

6. Marks to be allowed for Orthography, as shown 
in Answer Books sent in in “ English.” 

7. More frequent consultations of examiners. 

8. Remodelling History courses (especially Eng- 
lish ; allow little weight to Irish History.) ° 

9. Omit Rule 33. 

10. Rule 72. — For Nov. 1st write Sept. 15th or 
Oct. 1st., or for 100 write 75. 

11. Rules 36-39. — Give certificates for good 
answering in four subjects without conditions as to 
groups B, C, D. 

12. Rule 25.— For 5,400 write 5,500. 

13. No foreigner to judge translation into English. 

14. Increase number of minor prizes. 

1 o. Examiners cautioned to avoid ambiguity (see 
first paper, English Jun. Grade, 1898). 


PART I (2) M'Donnell.A.C 

' ' Al.A., T.Q.W 

Alterations in System Generally. 

1. As a remedy for (1.) — I should suggest that the 
courses prescribed for the various grades (A) should 
be very largely extended, or (B) abolished altogether, 
a general standard only being indicated. 

2. As a remedy for (2.) — I should suggest (C) that 
Results Fees should be altogether abolished. (The 
money to be expended on the establishment of a 
system of inspection). 

But as this would require special legislation, if 
Results Fees were maintained (D) they might be 
awarded partly on the result of examination, and 
partly on the result of a subsequent inspection, and 
the money thus earned might be given as a grant 
to the Governing Body of the School. 

By this means private schools would be excluded 
from participation in Results Fees. 

3. As a remedy for (3.) — I should suggest the forma- 
tion of a Board of Examiners who might also be 
inspectors), who should devote their whole time to 
the service of the Board. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

M'Donnell, A. C., M.A. 

Head Master, 



Royal School, 
Armagh. 

School under the Interme- 
diate system. 

Two years Assistant Master 
in England. 

Two in Scotland. 

Two in Ireland. 

One as Head Master of Ar- 
magh Royal School. 


PART 1. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

To be successful under the present system, masters 
must of necessity teach a boy nothing but what is 
required for the grade in which he is to be entered. 

1. Therefore many young and clever boys are kept 
hack ; many of average intelligence are taught in a 
fashion which helps their memory, but does not train 
their minds; and many slow boys are absolutely 
neglected. And in few cases does either master or 
pupil get an opportunity of putting forth his full 
strength. Both are tied down to a limited course, 
and the boy of general intelligence has little chance 
of showing it. 

2. The system of Results Fees seems to me unsound ; 
and, moreover, the fees, in a large number of cases, do 
not go into the pockets of the masters by whose 
efforts they were earned, but into that of the head- 
master. In some instances, where masters do receive 
portions of Results Fees, their salaries are pro- 
portionately lowered. In any case, the recipients of 
these fees must learn to look on their pupils as an 
immediate source of profit, and this must produce a 
most unhealthy condition of things in a school. 

3- The large number of examinei-s, the manner in 
which they are changed, and the habit of employing 
men mainly engaged in other professional work, 
prevents our having in Ireland a permanent staff) 
which could keep its finger on the pulse of Secondary 
Education, pronounce on its requirements, and satis- 
factorily graduate the standards of knowledge expected 
from boys of various ages. 


M'Elderry, Annie, si 


M’Elderry, Alice H., 


Principal, La- 
dies’ School, 
Ballymoney. 


Assistant Mis- 
tress, Ladies’ 
School, Bally- 
money. 


M’Neill, Jeanie N., 


Educational Experience. 


Resident Student at Victoria M’Elderry, 


Assistant Mistress since 
1893, in several Secondary 
Schools — llochelle Semi- 
nary. Cork; Ladies’ Col- 
legiate School, Blaekrock, 
co. Dublin: and Ladies' 
College, Lincoln. She had 
two years' experience in 
ireparing for the Oxford 






London Matriculation and 
Intermediate. Since Au- 

tress in Ladies’ School, 
Ballymoney. Certificated 
Art Class Teacher, South 
Kensington. 


js’ School, I Assistant Mistress for five 

Ballymoney. i years in Princess Gardens 
Intermediate School. Bel- 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

1. It has raised the standard of secondary education 
in Ireland. 

2. It lias enabled efficient and much-needed schools 
to exist in districts where they could not otherwise 
have been maintained ; this is particularly true of 
country districts where the number of pupils must be 
comparatively small, and the scale of charges com- 
paratively low. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I approve of the ge ered policy and working of the 
Intei-mediate system, and believe that any changes 
tending to destroy it would be injurious. 

2 H 2 
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M'Elderry, 


and others. 


PART II., Sect I. 
Rules 1-9. 


PART II., Sect., X. 
Rules 54-63. 


1. We approve of the four grades as at present con- 
stituted. 

2. We suggest that the examinations should always 
he held in the last fortnight of June, as school-work 
becomes disorganised when they are over, provided 
that this does not involve any delay in the publication 
of the results. 

3. A written examination is the only fair test of 
efficiency for pupils in competition from secondary 
schools in the various parts of Ireland. 


1. The number of exhibitions should be increased, 
if the value of the lower exhibitions be diminished in 
each grade. 

PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

1. That the marks required in Senior Grade for 
retention of an exhibition be lowered to 1,000, as the 
standard of answering is considerably lower than in 
the Middle Grade. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

1. That one mathematical subject should be com- 
pulsory for girls in the Prepai’atory Grade. 


PART II., Sect. YII. 

Rules 42-44. 

1. The results of the examinations should be 
published completely in two pamphlets, one containing 
the exhibitions, prizes, and medals for the boys, along 
with the boys’ pass lists ; the other containing the 
complete girls’ results. Both pamphlets should be 
ready for publication not later than the last week of 
August, and should be published earlier in the week 
than Saturday to prevent the delay of a day which at 
present occurs in the receipt of the pass lists in the 
case of many students. 

The present system of publishing the pass lists in 
the end of August, and delaying the prize lists for a 
week, prevents a satisfactory and definite classification 
of pupils, in some instances, immediately on the for- 
mation of school classes, and hampers progress for a 
week or two. 


PART II., Sect. YIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

We consider — 

1. That .£20 exhibitions in the Preparatory 
Grade are out of proportion to the difficulty of 
the work ; that £10 prizes should be substituted for 
these, and that there should also be a limited number 
of £5 prizes awarded. 

2. That the exhibitions and prizes in Junior, 
Middle, and Senior Grades should be graduated ; 
that in the Junior Grade there should be exhibitions 
of £20 and £15, with prizes of £10 and £5 in money, 
and book prizes of £3, £2, £1 ; the holders of prizes 
to be eligible for re-examination in the Junior Grade ; 
in the Middle Grade exhibitions of £30, £25, £20, 
and prizes of £10 ; in the Senior Grade exhibitions of 
£50, £40, £30, and prizes of £1 5 ; the book prizes in 
Middle and Senior Grades remaining as at present, 

3. That a gold medal should be awarded for first 
place in Preparatory Grade. 

4. That a prize in money should be awarded for 
first place in any subject for which a medal is not 
given (not including the' separate mathematical 
subjects). 


PART II., Sect. IX. 
Rules 51-53. 

See under Sec. VIII., Part II. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

1. We suggest that in case of pupils attending oue 
school, and taking a special class in some subject at a 
second school, Result Fees should be awarded to the 
manager of the second school for that subject, even 
though the number of attendances at the second 
school may not amount to 100 between the required 
dates, provided that the pupil qualifies in regard to 
the number of days in the first school, and makes, say, 
20 attendances at the second. 

2. That Result Fees should be payable, as at present, 
on the marks obtained by pupils in a written exami- 
nation ; that a sy'stem of grants payable on inspection 
is both difficult and liable to far more abuse and 
unfairness than the present system. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

We suggest— 

1. That no pupil should be allowed to take more 
than two languages in addition to English. 

2. That “ English ” should not include History ; 
that 1,200 marks should be assigned to the other 
branches at present included under English, and 
History be made a separate compulsory subject with 
a total of 300. 

3. ' That the marks assigned to Euclid be reduced to 
500. 

4. That the examination papers should not include 
“ catch ” questions, but only such as test elementary 
ground-work, with one or two questions to draw out 
the knowledge of the more advanced pupils. 

5. That some definite book be prescribed in Greek 
and Roman History, as the course prescribed is at 
present too vague. 

6. That one mathematical subject be compulsory 
for girls. 

7. That the prescribed Latin poetry be more care- 
fully' chosen with regard to subject matter ; that books 
such as Ovid’s Heroides be excluded from Preparatory 
Grade. 

8. That Domestic Economy be included in the 
girls’ programme ; that one book of Harrison be 
prescribed, and 200 marks assigned to it. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

We suggest — 

1. That Botany and Theory of Music be 
included among the boys’ subjects. 

2. That no student should take more than three 
languages in addition to English. 

3. That Book-keeping be excluded from the girls’ 
subjects. 

4. That History should be separated from English, 
and marks assigned aB suggested in Preparatory 
Grade. 
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PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

1. That Botany and Theory of Music be included 
among boys’ subjects. 

2. That Latin verse be omitted. 

3. That History and English be treated as suggested 
in Preparatory Grade. 

4. That Book-keeping be confined to the boys’ 
course. 

5. That Isometric projection be excluded from the 
course in Drawing, and a little elementary Model 
Drawing substituted. 


Name ot 
Signatories. 

J Description. 

M'Feeters, Rev. 
James, b.a., 

Educational Experience. and ol lid's. 

MTeeters, Rev. James, 

1 

Manager. 
Rainey School, 
Magherafelt. 

Resident Assistant Classical 
Master, Academical Insti- 
tution, Londonderry ; 

Classical Master of Uni- 
versity, Entrance Class 
(Upper V.), Rathmincs 
School, Dublin ; Head- 
master of Waterford - 
Diocesan Sohool ; Head- 
master of Rainey School, 
Magherafelt. Entire length 
of educational experience 
about twelve years. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

1. That History be made a separate subject with a 
total of 600. 

2. That the marks, in English, at present assigned 
to History should be given to Literature. 

3. That Latin verse be omitted. 

4. That Botany and Theory of Music be open to 
boys. 

5. That in Roman History the questions should deal 
with the important persons and events of the appointed 
period, and not with minute details. 

G. 1 hat less mathematical work be prescribed in 
the Drawing course. 


(Siz.) T.C.D.; B.A., R.U.I. 

Ma'am 'in- 
stitution, Dundalk; Mathe- 

Ballymonry ; 
" noy School, Magliera- 


Henry, Miss Lizzie, . 


French, and | 


LJ..A., St. Andrews, N.B. ; 
Governess in Private 
Families; English Teacher 
in Ladies' School, Elder 
House, Berwick-on- 
.veed ; English Teacher 
the Hcrzogin- Maric- 
i Gotha ; Teacher 

ot English, Prencb, and 
German, Rainey School, 
Magherafelt. Experience 
*n all about thirteen years. 


PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

1. That the children of examiners should not be 
excluded from examination in the subject in which 
their fathers are examiners, provided that they do 
not enter for that subject in the grade in which their 
fathers are examining. 

2. That the .superintendence of examinations should 
be more strictly carried out, and that the superior age 
limit for superintendents should be 50. 

3. That the examination papers should be sectional, 
the answers to each section being placed in a separate 
envelope ; that one examiner should examine the same 
section of a paper throughout the entire grade. 

4. That the examination centres in country dis- 
tricts be visited as frequently as possible, and at 
irregular intervals, by an inspector during the time of 
examination. 


PART I. (L). 

Practical Working of System. 

We believe that it has been effective : 

(1.) In stirring up both teachers and pupils to in- 
creased diligence and earnestness. Through the 
system established under the Intermediate Education 
Act teachers and pupils alike have been learniug, 
with greater emphasis each year, the all-important 
lesson that without persist, ent and intelligent effort 
there can be no success. Whatever may be the evils 
of a competitive system that holds out' inducements 
sufficient to tempt pupils to unduly tax their strength 
by overwork, this can be said that all competitive 
systems (the Intermediate included), however arranged, 
must prove comparatively a failure without suclf in- 
ducements. The overwork is an accident, for which 
neither the system nor the pupils ought to be held 
primarily responsible, but the teachers who permit 
and encourage it. 

(2.) In calling into existence a very large number 
of schools in localities that sorely needed them, and 
in helping schools already established to secure better 
teachers. For example, the Rainey School, until 
quite recently, was managed by a head master and 
one assistant, whose salary was fixed at £60 per 
annum. The Results Fees from the Intermediate 
Board have practically enabled the present head 

master to secure the services of two assistants with 

salaries of £130 and £120 respectively. 


PART T. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

(1.) "We should not like to see the Preparatory 
Grade examination abolished altogether. We think 
that the arrangement of the present year— to have 
one year only set apart for the Preparatory Grade— 
largely obviates the difficulty experienced by many 
teachers in preparing for examination pupils of such 
tender years as were previously provided for in the 
scheme. We do not think that the questions given 
(for example) at the last examination were at all too 
difficult for pupils between 13 and 14 years of age. 
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tamos' 9 ’ bT"’ (2-) The Board should appoint some text-book of 
and others’. ” English History. It is scarcely fair to include in the 
programme a special text-book of “Irish History,” 
and let teachers grope about among competing 
handbooks of English History for the compilation that 
will best answer the purposes of examination. Would 
it not be possible for the Board to supervise the pre- 
paration of a book on the subject that would, as far 
as such a thing is possible , suit all round 1 

(3.) We desire to enter our protest against such 
examination papers as have recently been placed 
before our J unior Grade students. W as the Arithmetic 
paper of tins year fair ? Was it fair for any grade? 

We think that it proved beyond all doubt the 
incompetencv of the examiners to gauge the ability of 
young people of 12-16 years of age. Hence we 
plead for greater care in the appointment of examiners, 
and respectfully submit that only those who have had 
themselves lengthened experience in teaching should 
be permitted to test others. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

There are some students who simply cannot be 
taught English Composition. They leave the primary 
schools without the least knowledge of the subject. 
Strangely enough, many of them may be acquainted 
with the rules of Grammar, and rarely trip in spelling 
even difficult words, and yet no mode of teaching 
usually practised can get them to express themselves 
in decent English. It has seemed to us a hardship 
that many of these students sliould lose their 
examination, and lose heart as well, because they 
fail to qualify in this single subject, though they may 
have worked with enthusiasm through the year, and 
have passed in quite a number of other subjects on 
the Board’s programme. 

PART III. (I). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. ' 

As French is more easily learned than either Latin 
or Greek, and Preparatory Grade pupils come within 
the category of “ tender minds,” may we suggest that 
the number of marks in French ought to be increased 
for this grade (perhaps also in Drawing), and the 
number assigned to Latin and Greek decreased in 
proportion. 


Name of 
Signatory. 


Description. 


Educational Exp 


M'Hugh, Rev. Charles, Manager. St. 
D.D. Columb’sCol- 

lege, London- 


Engaged about thirteen 
years in Intermediate and 
University work. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

In replying to the queries forwarded in regal’d to 
Intermediate education in Ireland, I feel considerable 
difficulty, as I do not exactly understand whether the 
Commission contemplates introducing radical changes 
in the system now in force, or merely desires to 
remedy any drawbacks which exist in carrying out 
with the greatest possible advantage to the people the 
Act of 1878. 


If there be question of the system I approve of it 
as a system, though, in many details, to which I shall 
afterwards refer, it is capable of much improvement, 
and many changes, which would render it more suit- 
able to the age and capacity of boys. And, again 
certain modifications in special rules, which imme- 
diately affect the schools rather than the boys, 
would enable masters to classify the pupils according 
to their proficiency, and not, as at present, according 
to age. It seems to me, however, that the Interme- 
diate Commissioners are vested with sufficient powers 
under the Act of 1878 to make such changes as 
would render the present system more useful to our 
people than any system which might take its place. 

That the Intermediate has raised the standard of 
education among the middle classes, and created a 
desire for knowledge where none, or very little 
existed before, cannot be denied. Before the passing 
of the Intermediate Act in 1878 the great majority 
of our young men could receive only a Primary 
education, for though there did exist schools in which 
were taught the various subjects now comprised in 
the Intermediate programme, still, owing to the 
peculiar circumstances of the country, and the limited 
means of most parents, such schools were for the 
general body as if they did not exist. 

From personal experience I know such to be the 
case, at least in regard to Ulster Catholics, who, 
with the exception of a few more blessed with the 
goods of fortune, never aspired higher than the 
National school. There were, no doubt, classical 
schools in some districts, though the surroundings 
were not always of the most elevating character; 
and almost universally Ancient Classics were taught 
at the sacrifice of all other branches of knowledge. 

Should a young man be in a position to prosecute 
his studies and aspire to one of the professions, lie 
should go to some more fortunate quarter of the 
country and there learn the rudiments, which, 
under a properly regulated system of education, 
should be within easy reach of every individual. 

The introduction of the Intermediate system 
changed all this, and now in almost every village 
we find Classics and Modern Languages taught in 
conjunction with a better regulated and a more 
advanced course of Mathematics. 

This in itself is sufficient to show that the Interme- 
diate system has been a great boon to the country, 
and has served the purpose for which it was intended, 
viz. : — to diffuse knowledge among the people as a 
body, and not serve merely a few favoured 
individuals. 

At the presenS time a young man with small 
resources, but endowed, as oftens happens, with more 
mental capacity than his rich companion, can secure 
a good preliminary education at little cost to his 
parents, and thus save for his university course, nr 
other advanced studies, what would have been spent 
in acquiring the most elementary knowledge. 

I am well aware that many urge in opposition 
to this the fewness of the number who ever enter a 
university, as compared with the vast multitude who 
pi’esent themselves in the lower Intermediate grades. 

All, however, cannot pursue a universitv course, 
nor would it serve to promote the general prosperity 
of the country if all did. But there are surely other 
purposes which education can serve besides preparing 
men for the professions, or making the university the 
ultimate and necessary goal of all who strive to rise 
above the level of National school education. 

The. labour spent in acquiring even a moderate 
knowledge of Classics and Modern Languages is not 
lost, as it serves to open our minds, enlarge our 
ideas, ennoble our aspirations, develop a desire of 
raising ourselves in the social scale, and fits us to 
take advantage of more fortunate circumstances 
should they present themselves. Any change iu the 
system of Intermediate education as now established, 
which would tend to curtail the opportunities of the 
youth of the country to acquire knowledge, and 
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bring things to the position in which they were 
twenty years ago, would, in my opinion, be a retro- 
grade movement. And, as we shall see further on, 
there are suggestions being made which, if acted 
upon, would produce this evil result. 

Not the least of the good effects produced by the 
present system of competitive examination is the 
spirit of rivalry which it has created among the 
rising generation. Boys no longer feel that they can 
while away their precious youth, losing in idle 
amusement the most ‘valuable period of life, and yet, 
as many of them would be most anxious to do, 'leave 
| their parents and the public in ignorance of the facts. 
The country’s attention is fixed upon our boys. The 
publication of Intermediate results, which are scruti- 
nized as no educational records in Ireland ever were 
before, serves to goad on the indolent and incite the 
industrious to redoubled efforts for the place of dis- 
tinction among their competitors. What a dulling 
effect would the abolition of competitive examination 
have even on our hard-working boys, and what a 
ruinous; effect on the indolent, whose only dread is 
publicity. Competition under the Intermediate 
system, so far from being an evil, has everything to 
recommend it. 

Let us consider the positions open to the young 
men or Ireland,' and ask ourselves how they are 
obtained. We shall find that in almost ‘every 
instance competition is the only door by which they 
can enter. J 

If a young man desires to enter the Civil Service in 
any of its various departments, to become an inspector 
of schools or police, to become a bank clerk, or even 
a clerk in a railway goods office, he must stand the 
test of competition, and win or lose according as he 
has been trained or otherwise. What better prepara- 
tion for fightiug the battle on which may depend 
his livelihood than the test to which he must submit 
himself under the present system of competition. 

Some say, establish inspection instead of competition 
Well, if you establish inspection instead of competi- 
tion, you at once destroy that enthusiasm which is 
the very life and soui of the present Intermediate 
system. Boys will no longer be able to look forward 
to the public records of their success as an inducement 
to study, and though this may appear a consideration 
of doubtful advantage, still it is one which has proved 
a great iucentive to perseverance and energetic appli- 
cation, and which has moreover created a pardonable 
ambition among our young men to rank among the 
rising talent of our country. 

Substitute inspection for competition, and all 
public interest collapses. No longer shall we find 
the Press, on which to a great extent public opinion 
is formed, take that intelligent interest in Interme- 
diate work which has been so marked for years past, 
nut, irrespective of the dulling effect, which, in my 
opinion, the withdrawal of competition would pro- 
duce, there are several other results necessarily 
injurious to education generally which would follow. 

The schools which most require the assistance given 
bv Results Fees, in order to carry on the I nterme- 
diate work with anything like success, are tho 
smaller schools. And, in my opinion, the smaller 
schools throughout the country are doing more to 
establish a system of general education, more to put 
our people on a level with the people of other 
countries, tnan the few schools perhaps more success- 
mi because more fortunately circumstanced, which 
manage to carry off the chief laurels at Intermediate 
examinations. 

What would be the result in the case of these 
smaller schools if inspection were established as the 
only or chief criterion of merit and proficiency ? The 
inspector, who would naturally be influenced by 
me surroundings in which he might find himself, 
could not fail to be more favourably impressed with 
the work done in an institution equipped with all the 
teqiusites for conducting school work on a grand 


scale. His report would be framed not only on the M'Hugh, Rev. 
answers given but also on the elaborate appliances Chi ^ les ' D - D - 
which the rich school would be able to secure. 

But in regard to' the smaller school, with its 
limited equipment and pupils of more limited means, 
who, notwithstanding, might be possessed of more 
brilliant parts and more real knowledge, how different 
the report. 

On these reports, and in proportion to the estimate 
formed by the inspector, not only from what he heard 
but from what he saw, would the Result Fees be 
paid; large fees of course to the wealthy schools and 
small fees to.the poor schools. The immediate result 
of all this would be that the smaller schools would 
cease to exist, the great body of the people for whom 
Intermediate education was intended would be de- 
prived of it, and things would revert to their old 
position of twenty years ago, when none but the 
wealthy could aspire to anything beyond a Primary 
education. 

This is not a mere fancy of my own, for some pro- 
minent educationalists, who happen to be also ardent 
advocates of inspection, have expressed to myself 
their belief and their hope that, by the introduction 
of inspection, the smaller schools would be compelled 
to close their doors. 

It would really be a novel method of promoting 
education to starve out of existence the schools on 
which the great majority of our people must depend 
for their training. And yet this is the freely acknow- 
ledged desire of men to whose opinion great import- 
ance will probably be attached owing to their experi- 
ence in educational work. 

There is yet another ground of objection to inspec- 
tion which seems to preclude the possibility of 
Laving a fair distribution of rewards. With such a 
variety of subjects for examination, and the host of 
inspectors that under such circumstances would 
become necessary, I don’t see how anything like a 
common standard of examination could be fixed. At 
least for some years the inspectors would be mere 
theorists without any practical knowledge of teaching, 

. and with even less knowledge of the amount of infor- 
mation which could reasonably be expected from a 
boy, for all those engaged in Intermediate work 
should necessarily be excluded from the list of 
inspectors. A good report from the inspector would,, 
to a great 'extent, depend on the lucky chance of ti 
school having fallen in with his ideas, or, perhaps, I 
might say, his hobbies. The first and greatest duty 
of teachers would then be to study the hobbies of the 
inspector, and regulate their teaching accordingly, or 
else, if fortunate enough to be in a position to doso,. 
train the pupils regardless of hobbies and results. 

Under the present system no such anomaly 
can arise, as all the boys in Ireland who compete 
in the same grade have the same questions placed 
before them, and, when the questions are judiciously 
set, a boy’s failure or success must altogether rest 
with himself and his teacher. That proper questions- 
should he given, and that individual hobbies should 
not, to any appreciable extent, enter into the compo- 
sition of the papers is wisely prov ided for at present by 
the Intermediate Commissioners appointing two or 
three examiners in the several subjects. ° 

As far as I can learn, the chief reason why such a 
sweeping change in a system which has worked well 
for twenty years is advocated by certain individuals is 
because, as they state, the pronunciation of French 
has been neglected, if indeed, we can say neglected, 
considering how few can pronounce the French 
language correctly. 

There may be schools in which no real effort is 
made to teach French systematically, but to upset a 
whole system of education in an English-speaking 
country because in a few cases teachers cannot or 
will not train their pupils to speak with the French 
accent, seems t, me a change out of all proportion to 
the requirements of the case. I should like to hear 
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M'Hugh, Rev. some of our prospective examiners tested by a French- 
Charles, p.p. man> an< j ] earn his opinion of tlieir pronunciation, 
before letting tliem loose on the country as judges of 
the pronunciation of others. 

A more serious consideration would be, if inspec- 
tion were established, the loss which our schools and 
our boys should’ sustain, the one in reduced fees and 
the other in less valuable exhibitions. 

The funds at the disposal of the Intermediate 
Commissioners are too small, considering the number 
who are anxious to avail themselves of the advantages 
which they afford, to have portion wasted on a 
retinue of inspectors. 

I have known instances of boys who, through 
receiving exhibitions in the Junior Grade, have been 
enabled to continue their studies with success, not 
only through the higher Intermediate grades, but 
even in the university, with very little expense to 
their parents. 

Reduce the value of exhibitions, a course which 
probably the appointment of inspectors would necessi- 
tate, and you at the same time deprive many a 
talented and promising boy of the means to raise 
himself into the position to which his ability and his 
character would eutitle him. 

In my opinion the present system should be main- 
tained, but the programme should be modified to suit 
the age and capacity of the boys who present them- 
selves for examination. 

To overburden a boy with work when very young, 
or to rush him into the study of subjects which he 
cannot well comprehend, is liable to produce a disgust 
even for what he should learn. Often, too, a mind 
that is strung to a very high pitch in early life loses 
all its vigour in after years from want of time to 
mature gradually. Better far to err by placing too 
little work before a boy of tender years than by 
imposing too much. The apparent loss can easily be 
remedied by extending his course of studies as his 
faculties develop. The changes in the programme of 
examinations which I consider necessary .will be 
found under Part III. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 13. — This Rule should be so changed as to 
include the Preparatory Grade, and the limit for over- 
age students should be two years instead of one. 

It often happens that a boy enters a school at the 
age of fifteen years without any previous training to 
suit him for the study of the Intermediate course. 
If he be forced into the Junior Grade the result will 
be failure, because he has no foundation on which to 
work, nor can he become in one year master of all the 
-subjects in the programme. The same difficulty will 
-continue in .subsequent years, and for the same 
reason. His proper place should be the Prepara- 
tory Grade, but, according to the existing rules, he 
cannot present himself in this grade, and thus, 
although as much attention has been given to him as 
to the ordinary preparatory boy — often, indeed, even 
more — no Results Fees can be obtained. As Results 
Fees are a reward for instruction successfully im- 
parted, there seems to be no reason why, if such a 
boy has shown progress considering his opportunities, 
Results Fees should not be paid. 

Rule 16. — This Rule should be reconstructed and 
made to read the same as Rule 17, by which permis- 
sion is given to a student to compete twice in the 
•■same grade. 

It sometimes happens that a clever boy will secure 
an exhibition in the Junior Grade while still a year 
under the prescribed age. This boy must pass on to 
the Middle Grade, and after one year’s study to the 
Senior Grade, although his judgment is not suffi- 
ciently matured to thoroughly grasp some of the 
prescribed subjects. This is specially true in regard 


to the Mathematical subjects. It seems to me a 
great mistake to prevent the gradual development of 
a clever boy’s talents by thus forcing him to compete 
in a grade in which he should not be, were it not that 
in the early part of his course he showed that he was 
possessed of more than average ability. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 50. — In order to encourage the study of 
Natural Science, medals should be awarded in this 
subject in the Junior, Middle, and Senior Grades. 

The Preparatory Grade should also have the same 
privileges in regard to medals as the other grades. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 55. — As the number of students who pass in 
the Middle and Senior Grades is very small compared 
with the number who pass in the other grades, and 
as the standard of marking is much higher thereby, 
requiring more particular knowledge of the various 
subjects, the number of exhibitions in these grades 
should be increased so as to allow one for every seven 
passes in the Middle Grade, and one for every five 
passes in the Senior Grade. 

Rule 57. — This rule should be restored to the 
form in which it formerly stood, according to which 
the student was credited with the gross total of his 
marks. Under the present system of marking undue 
preference is given to a boy who may be a specialist 
over another boy who may be more successful as a 
general student. 

PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Rule 67. — The rule is calculated to produce a 
result the very opposite, at least in some cases, to 
what I presume was the intention with which it was 
framed. Boys who obtain exhibitions in the Junior 
Grade are told that they are tenable for three years, 
and they reasonably conclude that if they apply them- 
selves honestly to their studies in the two subsequent 
years there should be no risk of losing the £20 a year 
to which they have secured a right. But what is tiie 
easel An average boy may do his utmost, and fail 
to secure the net total fixed by the Board on the 
present principle of marking. 

Seeing how many boys fail to reach the prescribed 
number of marks in the Middle and Senior Grades, 
the ordinary, but previously industrious boy, loses 
courage, and the result is, that what was intended as 
an inducement to study proves the very opposite. 

To retain an exhibition in the Middle or Senior 
Grade it should be quite sufficient to pass in the 
grade generally, and to get honours in any three 
subjects. 

Rule 69. — Should a boy fail to retain his exhibition 
in the Middle Grade, h« should be permitted without 
restriction to resume it in the Senior Grade, provided 
he reaches the standard for the time being fixed by 
the Board. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78 

Rules 70, 71, 73. — Instead of the November List 
as at present prescribed, I would suggest that me 
February Forms should be deemed sufficient, and 
that Results Fees should be paid on any boy who has 
made 100 attendances between 1st September and 
1st June preceding the date of examination. 
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According to the present arrangement no account 
is made of the months of September and October, so 
that, though a boy may have made more than 1 00 
attendances within the ordinary school year, still the 
teacher will not become entitled to Results Fees. 


PART III (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Latin . — Latin poetry should be altogether excluded 
from the Preparatory Grade programme, as no ordi- 
nary boy of fourteen years can have so mastered the 
elements of the language as to be able to trace the 
necessarily complicated construction in even the 
simplest Latin poetry. A boy at this age, accustomed 
to find in English the words arranged in the 
natural order of subject, predicate, and object 
cannot well understand the irregular collocation of 
words in a Latin poetic passage. The strain upon 
him at this early stage to cull out the words and 
arrange them in the English order, while the ideas 
conveyed are to his mind anything but simple, is too 
much for his years. To expect him to derive any 
real benefit from such reading, or to think that he is 
capable of admiring any beauties which the book may 
contain, is out of the question. His time would be 
better spent in thoroughly grasping the regular 
grammatical constructions, and in trying to model a 
Latin sentence after some simple passage to which his 
attention has been drawn in his prose author. The 
danger in attempting translation of poetry is that the 
real foundation of future knowledge will be neglected, 
and that the time which should be devoted to Latin 
construction will be uselessly spent in trying to grope 
bis way through what is for his yet unformed mind a 
hopeless labyrinth. 

Moreover, it would better serve to lay the ground- 
work of his future studies were broad questions 
arising out of the context, and an explanation of the 
more frequent grammatical constructions made the 
test of his general knowledge, instead of having, as 
too often occurs, a number of peculiarities of little or 
no consequence, form the greater part of the exami- 
nation papers. 

To my mind the introduction of scansion, which 
presupposes a knowledge of prosody, is, to say the 
least of it, out of place in the Preparatory Grade. It 
is quice impossible for a child to acquire such a know- 
ledge of prosody as would lead to methodical and 
intelligent scansion. Any effort he may make is 
purely mechanical, and can have no lasting result. 

And whilespeaking of this point I may suggest what, 
in my opinion, would be a rational mode of procedure” 
in the different grades. 

Scansion should be excluded from the Preparatory 
tirade altogether, and in the Junior and Middle 
Urades boys should be taught on some approved 
principle the length of vowels in nouns and verbs, as 
''ell as the various rules which govern the length of 
mial vowels. In this way only can a boy be taught 
to read Latin correctly. If this course were adopted, 
when the student has reached the Senior Grade, lie 
should be able, with a little attention to metre, to 
scan systematically any line of poetry. At present 
the danger in the difi'erent grades is, that having too 
much always before him he will never acquire that 
uehnite information which could be easily obtained 
by a properly graduated course. 

c ^nnot well understand what motive those respon- 
sible for the Intermediate programme could have in 
making such an arrangement of Roman History as 
n °' v exists. In the present year, as in other previous 
t| lar -D ^ ie 3ame P e, i°d of Hisiory is appointed for both 
the Preparatory and the Junior Grade. Why not 
a 1 actuate the amount of History according to the 
capacity of the boys, and not have the course of one 
) ar coincide with or overlap that of another year? 


A reasonable division would he one-sixth of the M‘Hugh, Rev. 
entire History for the Preparatory Grade, one-fourth Chas --_£f- 
for the Junior Grade, one-fourth for the Middle 
Grade, and one-third for the Senior Grade. Or, as 
an alternative to this scheme, the relative proportion 
for the several grades might be determined by con- 
sidering the amount of labour which should be spent 
on learning the different periods, as the knowledge of 
equal periods does not always entail the same amount 
of study. 

Greek . — The programme for Preparatory Greek 
seems to require no change, except that as in the case 
of Latin, a period of History distinct from the Junior 
Grade course should be appointed, and that the 
examiners should be instructed to set such questions 
as would test what the boys know, and not what they 
don’t know. 

French. In French as in Latin the Preparatory 
Grade should be relieved altogether of poetry. The 
poetry is often as simple as the prose, but it offers 
no model from which the student can learn to express 
lumself in French, and at his age he is quite incap- 
able of appreciating any beauties" it may possess. The 
time spent at poetry could be devoted with greater 
advantage to colloquial phrases and reading aloud 
from the prescribed author. Some text book of 
colloquial phrases should be prescribed, and a fair 
proportion given to the difi'erent grades. 

English . — The amount of poetry prescribed in the 
Preparatory Grade is out of all proportion to the 
capacity of the boys.- In the present year we have 
1.800 lines of poetry, more than is considered suffi- 
cient for Matriculation in London "University. 

All this has to be committed to memory, com- 
mented on, parsed, and the various allusions to 
ancient manners, customs and events explained. To 
teach this part of the English programme properly 
would in itself require all the time which could be 
devoted to English. 

At most one-half of the lines would be sufficient. 

In English History, as in Roman and Grecian 
History, there seems to be a strange inconsistency in 
the arrangement. Here we find the same periods 
appointed for the Preparatory and the J unior Grade. 

In point of fact the Preparatory is more extensive 
than the Junior while it includes it; nor does it 
helj) matters to have the amount for the Preparatory 
limited by the word “ Outlines," as the difficulty is 
to determine what are outlines and what are not. 

If a book containing nothing but outlines were pre- 
scribed, and the examination restricted to this book 
for the Preparatory Grade, there would not be the 
same ground of complaint. 

In Geography a text-book should be prescribed, as 
then the teacher could devote himself with some 
confidence to a fixed course, and would not always be 
in dread that his efforts might prove useless at least 
for examination purposes. 

Mathematics . — The programme in Mathematics 
does not require any change. 

Marks .— In the allotment of marks to the different 
sections which make up the English programme there 
does not seem to be sufficient consideration shown for 
the amount of labour which must be spent in pre- 
paring the prescribed texts. Only 300 marks are 
given for both prose and poetry, while to Grammar and 
Geography, subjects which the student is supposed 
to have learned before entering on his Intermediate 
studies, 350 marks are assigned. In the Junior Grade 
the same thing occurs. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Latin . — The only exception to be taken to the 
Junior Latin programme is the introduction of 
scansion to which I have already referred when dealing 
with the Preparatory Grade, and the peculiar arrange- 
ment of Roman History. 
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Greek. — The same objection is to be taken to the 
arrangement of Greek History as I have already 
stated in regard to Homan History. 

French. — The only observation I have to make on 
this part of the programme is that there should be a 
prescribed text of colloquial phrases. 

English. — The English course in Poetry is too long, 
and oftentimes the selection seems to be made without 
sufficient discrimination. In the present year we have 
over 1,000 lines of Campbell’s “Pleasures of Hope” 
in addition to 1,300 lines prescribed for the Prepara- 
tory Grade. It is quite impossible for any teacher to 
prepare pupils satisfactorily for an examination on such 
a course, and equally impossible for the student to 
acquire even a fair knowledge of it in the time which 
he can devote to the subject. As I have said, the 
selection seems to be made sometimes without sufficient 
discrimination. Last time Campbell’s “ Pleasures of 
Hope” was prescribed it was for the Middle Grade, 
with the addition of a short poem from Tennyson, but 
in the present year we find 1,300 lines of Scott tacked 
on to it for the Junior Grade. When prescribed even 
for the Middle Grade, teachers found it almost 
impossible to get the ordinary student to take any 
interest in this poem so unsuited is it to boyish ideas, 
and what result can we expect now when it is on the 
programme for Junior Grade boys. 

A select series of works should be chosen with due 
regard for the capacity and taste of boys, and an 
arrangement made to have the same books appear on 
the programme every third or fourth year. 

In the Junior Grade, as in the Preparatory Grade, 
and for the same reason, there should be a prescribed 
text in Geogx’aphy. 

The Primer of Physical Geography, which was 
formerly the text-book, gave the student something 
definite to learn, while it inspired the teacher with a 
reasonable hope of making the boys answer at least a 
fair percentage of the questions set on the subject. 
Examiners complain that boys are not properly 
instructed in Geography. Geography, however, is a 
very wide subject, and the difficulty in preparing it for 
an examination is increased when no definite lines are 
marked out for the student. 

The only way to remove the difficulty is by selecting 
a text-book. 

Mathematics. — The course in Mathematics, as pre- 
scribed in the programme, is quite reasonable : but 
examiners seem sometimes to forget, aud this is notably 
so in Arithmetic, that their duty is to test the know- 
ledge of boys and not to set questions which none but 
young specialists in thp subject could be expected to 
answer. 

More questions should be given on the book -work in 
Algebra, as this is the only way in which a test, can be 
applied to see whether the teacher has trained his 
pupils in a knowledge of the proper principles. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Latin. — (1.) Prosody alone, without scansion, 
should be taught in the Middle Grade, as I have ex- 
plained in my remarks on the Preparatory Grade 
Latin. 

(2.) Translation into Latin Verse should be reserved 
for the Senior Grade, in which, according to my 
suggestion, the student should learn the different kinds 
of metre. 

(3.) Broad questions on the context, without 
puzzling queries about minor details, should be asked, 
and particular attention should be paid to the syntac- 
tical peculiarities in the text-books. 

Greek. — It would, in my opinion, be an improve- 
ment on the present style of examination if simple 


continuous prose were introduced instead of detached 
sentences for translation into Greek, and if the trans- 
lation at sight were somewhat easier than we usually 
find it. 

English. — A text book on Grammar should be 
selected, and the portion required should be distinctly 
stated. At present the Middle Grade course in 
Grammar is set down as the Junior Grade course with 
certain additions ; but the examination papers show 
that this is misleading, for what is required in each 
grade is something quite different from what is required 
in the Grade below it. 

Almost every writer on English Grammar adopts an 
arrangement and a terminology of his own, and if the 
answer to a question turns on the terminology of a 
particular Grammar, the student who has not used that 
Grammar is at a decided disadvantage. For example, 
last year one of the questions was — “ Name the two 
classes into which conjunctions are divided by modern 
grammarians." 

The “ modern grammarian ’’ on which our boys 
relied (Smith) divides conjunctions intoria; classes not 
two, none of the six having any connection whatever 
with the two about which the examiner asked. In 
such a case the boy loses the marks attached to the 
question, not because he knows less about the subject 
than another boy who answers the question, but 
because he is not acquainted with the arrangement 
adopted in a book that he has probably never seen. 

To prevent this unfairness a particular text-book 
should be recommended for the Senior and Middle 
Grades. 

Mathematics. — The Middle Grade Arithmetic has 
become abnormally difficult. The questions set do not, 
for the most part, fall under the ordinary rules. They 
are what are now termed problems. The examiners 
consider themselves free to give problems of every 
conceivable class. In the more recent Arithmetics 
such problems have been classified, and, if this class of 
questions is to be retained at all, let the classes of 
problems to be given be set down definitely in the 
programme and the examiners be confiued to these — 
such headings would be — problems on passing trains, 
clock problems— (a.) True and false time; ( b .) On 
position of clock hands, &c. 

Apart from this the questions set on the ordinary 
rules have been too difficult of late. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

Latin. — The Senior Grade course is fairly satis- 
factory, but it admits of certain changes which would 
be of immense service to the student at this stage. 

If the examiners were instructed to confine the 
questions on the prescribed texts to the more impor- 
tant references to ancient customs, places, &c., and not 
to leave the student under the impression that every 
trifle referred to may form part of his examination, 
opportunity would be afforded him of spending his 
time on much more useful matter. The course could 
be extended and the student could become acquainted 
with a larger number of Latin works. 

In this way he would become better fitted for 
entering on his university course. As I suppose the 
student has already mastered Prosody he can now 
with advantage devote part of his time to scansion 
and learn to turn English Verse into Latin Verse. 

Greek. — In Greek as in Latin, if an assurance were 
given that nothing would be asked except broad ques- 
tions arising out of the context, and an explanation 
of the idiomatic peculiarities occurring, a longer course 
might be prescribed. 

The student’s memory would not be loaded, as at 
present, will useless trifles, and his knowledge ot 
Greek and the subjects treated of by Greek authors 
would become more extensive. 
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English.—. No exception can be taken to the texts 
or the amount of matter prescribed in the Senior 
Oracle. Definite information should, however, be 
given in regard to the prescribed poetry, what class of 
knowledge is required, and not have in one year the 
answers depend purely on memory, while in another 
year memory is little called into requisition and the 
answers depend altogether on the students appreciation 
ot the poem as a piece of literature. 

Text books in Grammar and Geography should be 
prescribed, root that the teacher is to confine himself 
to these, but that he may have some fixed basis on 
which to raise his educational structure. 

Complaints did exist regarding the vagueness of 
Philology and Literature, but the cause is now to a 
great extent removed by the appointment of definite 
books on these subjects. 

French. In the Senior as in the other Grades a 
text book of colloquial phrases should be recom- 
mended. 

Mathematics . — The Senior Grade Arithmetic Pro- 
gramme is not sufficiently definite and often all the 
questions given are from the Middle Grade Course. 
The result of this is that there is no test of the 
teacher’s or pupil’s work during the year. 

In the Senior Grade Algebra some experienced 
teachers are of opininion that the Binomial Theorem 
should be confined to Positive Integral exponents. 
Although questions on Negative and Fractional ex- 
ponents are not much more difficult than the others, the 
proof of the theorem as applied to Negative and Frac- 
tional Exponents is above the grasp of Senior Grade 
boys. It is not expected in examinations otherwise 
much more difficult, for instance, in the Honours 
Algebra at. the Matriculation of the Royal Univer- 
sity. 

In the Trigonometry some questions — more than one 
—should be given on the book-work. This occupies 
the teacher’s time most of the year and the knowledge 
of it should be tested. 

Elementary Mechanics should be restored to the Pro- 
gramme and should get at least 600 marks. No 
knowledge of Physics is possible without it, and no 
boy can understand the measurements in Magnetism 
and Electricity without exact notions of the principles 
of Statics and Dynamics. 

Natural Philosophy . — The Natural Philosophy 
should be remodelled throughout. The questions 
should all be such as to test the student’s practica 
knowledge of the subject. It would be easy to set 
papers that could hardly be answered by boys who had 
not seen experiments performed. Such questions are 
actually set at the South Kensington examinations. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

M'Intosh, Henry S., 

Manager, Me- 
thodist Col- 
lege, Belfast. 

Eleven years teaching 
English, Alexandra 
College. Dublin : eight 
years teaching Classics, 
University College, Black- 
rock : taught for brief 
periods in Rathgar School, 
High School, and Cat holic 
University ; have been 
Head Master of Methodist 
College for eight years. 
Entire experience about 
twenty-live years. 


PART T. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The Intermediate Education Act — 

(1.) Provided means of support through the 
medium of Results Fees, and it is difficult to 
see how any other system of endowment could 
be employed. 

(2.) Introduced a regular system of work. Before 
1879 the Upper Classes had their work regu- 
lated by the University Course. The Lower 
Classes had no system, 

(3.) Provided better teachers for the Junior 
Classes. Before 1879, in some schools, any 
kind of teaching did for the Junior Classes, as 
there was no public test. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

A much needed reform. 

As present the work of correcting the papers is 
divided between several examiners. Hence, even 
with the greatest care, there must be considerable 
unevenness in awarding marks. Therefore, I would 
suggest that the Centre Superintendents be fur- 
nished with separate sheets for the several divisions 
of the subject. 

For instance, in Latin the student should write his 
“Latin Composition” on one sheet. “Translation at 
sight ” on another, “Roman History ” on another, and 
so forth. The Centre Superintendents should keep 
these sheets separate, and the work of correcting could 
then be done fairly, one examiner taking all the 
Composition, another all the History, etc. 


Mlntosh, 
Henry S., 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

(1.) There should be in every Grade and every 
subject a Pass paper and an Honour paper, and the Pass 
paper should be set to suit boys of medium ability. 

(2.) The gross total of marks should be taken into 
account in awarding exhibitions. 

(3.) Some inducement should be held out to boys 
in a school who are inclined to pursue a Commercial 
course without languages. 

(1) A few of the best English essays in each Grade 
should be published with the marks awarded and 
a short criticism of each. 

(5.) Teachers only should be appointed superinten- 
dents. 

. (*>•) None but those who are experienced in teach- 
ing boys should be appointed examiners. 


PART II., Sf.ct. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 1. — Preparatory Grade to be abolished. 

Rule 4. — I would suggest that the Board should 
specify the Grammars, Histories, and 
Geographies to be read. They could, after 
consulting the teachers, select the book 
which seemed to be the best of its kind, and 
retain it in the course until a better one 
was published. 

Rule 6. — That the examiners should be continued 
in office as long as their work is satisfac- 
tory. Also that, when possible, examiners 
should be men who have had scholastic 
experience. Men who have been' educated 
in Ireland, and now hold appointments in 
English and Scotch schools, would possess 
every qualification. 

Rule 7. — That this rule be rigidly adhered to. 
Would strongly deprecate any attempt to 
introduce Oral Examination. 

2 12 
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PART II , Sect IT. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rules 15-16 to be abolished. 

Rule 1 7 should run — “ That no student shall be 
eligible for examination in any grade who 
has already twice passed the examination 
generally in that grade. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25 . — Ad fin . — “ The examination of a student 
shall be limited to the subjects specified in 
his notice.” I would suggest that to this 
might be added : — “ In case a student has, 
through inadvertence, omitted a subject, the 
Board may admit him to examination in 
said subject, on payment of [whatever extra 
fee the Board may determine.]” 

Also, that the possible total in the 
Preparatory Grade, if it be retained, be 
raised to 5,500, so that students may be 
able to take Greek, Latin, English, French, 
Arithmetic, and Algebra. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

Rule 41 — That in (a) the words “in the Commercial 
Course ” be omitted. 

PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

Rule 42 — That the list of Exhibitions, etc., be 
published simultaneously with the Pass Lists. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 48 — I would suggest that the £50 Prize be 
cut down to £40, and that the sum thus 
gained be devoted to giving better prizes to 
those who just fail to get into the first rank. 
At present the awards are too uneven. Boy 
No. 19 gets £50, and Boy No. 20 only £3. 

PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

67. — I would suggest that a student who gets 
Exhibition in the Junior Grade at the age of 14 
should be entitled (1) to drop a year and go in for the 
Middle Grade Examination at the age of 16, resuming 
his £20 Exhibition in case he obtains the requisite 
total. (2) To enter for the MiddleGrade Examination, 
and should he not obtain the total necessary for 
retention, to compete again in the following year 
with the power of resuming his Exhibition. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 71.— I would suggest that in the case of a 
pupil who enters the school after the 
November lists have been sent in the Board 
should receive from the manager satisfactory 
evidence — 

(a) That the pupil had not been attending 
any other Intermediate school 
from September 1st to the date of 
his entrance. 

(6,) That he has made a reasonable num- 
ber of attendances between the 
date of his entrance and the 
examinations in J une. 


And if both these conditions are fulfilled, that 
Results Fees should be paid. 

Tt is a bit hard when a boy enters in November, 
and attends regularly till the examination, that no 
Results Fees should be paid on him. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

I would suggest that the Senior Grade be arranged 
in groups — 

(a.) Classics. 

(5.) Mathematics. 

(c.) Science. 

{d') Modern Literature, or (d) English 
Literature and History, (e) Modern 
Languages. 

A student to be able to take an Honour Course in 
any one of the above groups, while he has to take a 
Pass Course in the other subjects. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

Why should not “ Needlework ” form a portion of 
the course for girls 1 One of the charges brought 
against the Intermediate Education system is that 
gii-ls have now so much brain work that they are 
neglecting useful female accomplishments. 

It would be as easy to examine in Needlework as in 
Drawing. The Board would supply small pieces of 
cloth ; the students bringing their own needles and 
thread. In the Preparatory Grade the work need he 
of the very simplest kind, such as “ hemming ” find 
“ herringbone stitch.” A superior style of work 
would be expected in the more advanced grades. 


Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Mackenzie, John, M.A., 

Manager, The 
Academy, 
Cooks town. 

Experience about thirty 
years — iirst as Assistant 
about two years— since as 
Manager of the Academy. 
Experience very varicd- 
Preparing boys for the 
Universities in England. 
Ireland, and Scotland ; tor 
business, batiks, Civil Set- 
vice, Royal College of Sur- 
geons, & c., &c. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The Intermediate Education Act has, in my opinion, 
been a great boon to Ireland. That this is so, no one 
who was acquainted with the state of education-- 
say twenty years ago, and who compares the standai' 
of those days with what it is at present — can gainsay. 
That there are evils and dangers connected with the 
system is equally true, but these are not nearly so 
great as they have been represented, and no matter 
what changes or amendments the Board may think 
fit to make there will always be carpers. I am in a 
position to give an unbiased opinion, as my situation 
as manager of a school — pecuniarily at least— was 
much better previous to the passing of the Act than 
it has been since. I may explain by saying that the 
amount of Results Fees received by me would not a 
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all compensate for the lowering of school terms conse- 
quent on the great competition which has sprung up on 
all sides, «nd here, en passant, I may just remark that 
we, the wholly unendowed schools, are most unfairly 
handicapped. It is simply absurd that we should 
have to compete with the richly endowed schools of 
the country. The Act, I take it, was framed with the 
purpose of benefiting schools like ours ; the result has 
been in a great measure the very opposite of what was 
intended ; indeed, were it not for the large Results 
Fees paid at present, most of us would have been 
swamped entirely. W e are not even allowed in many 
instances to keep our clever boys— the larger schools 
canvass for them, and too often successfully. Some 
of them are giving half the Results Fees to the pupils, 
and various inducements are held out to obtain all the 
clever boys they can. It is needless to say that all this 
is very hard on us. I hope, however, that the Board 
will be able to devise some scheme which will meet 
the requirements of the case. I am not prepared 
myself to offer any suggestions, but I thought it right 
to call the attention of the Board to what I consider 
a glaring defect. With tiie general policy and working 
of the Act in late years we are exceedingly well 
pleased, and I for one would not like to see any great 
changes made in them. In conclusion, I may repeat 
that the Act has been of incalculable benefit to 
the youth of Ireland ; I could point to numerous 
instances of young men who are now in lucrative 
situations (I refer to my own school) who would at 
present most certainly be either working at the plough 
or standing behind a counter in some country village 
but for the advantages given them by the Tntei - mediate. 
The examinations also are most popular in our districts, 
as evidenced by the anxiety each year to see the 
results. This is increasing very much, and I sincerely 
hope that the Board will not do away with com- 
petitions which have given so great an' impetus to 
Intermediate education. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 
Rules 45-50. 


Mackenzie, 
John, at. A. 


I do not see why boys in the Preparatory Grade 
should not be awarded medals. 

I should like also to see a silver medal given for 
Drawing in each of the grades. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

With the awarding of minor prizes I am well 
pleased. I hope the Board will continue these, and 
more liberally, if possible. 


PART II., Sect. X. 
Rules 54-63. 
Perfectly satisfactory. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 


The total of 1,400 marks is rather high. I should 
say 1,200. This is evident from the number of 
failures to retain exhibitions each year. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

The payment, &c., of Results Fees latterlv has been 
very satisfactory. 


None. 


PART II., Sect. I. 
Rules 1-9. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

I am perfectly satisfied with the matter of the above 
Rules. 


PART II., Sect. III. 


PART II., Sect. XITI. 
Rules 79-86. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

I do not see that there can be much improvement 
here. 


Rules 20-31. 

I have no observations to make with regard to these 
Rules. I don’t think they can be much improved. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 


PART III. (2). 
Programme. Junior Grade. 

Quite satisfactory. 


Rules 32-35. 

These Rules are quite satisfactory. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

I have always thought that three subjects should 
suffice to pass a boy generally. On the whole, how- 
ever, I am fairly satisfied with the above Rules. 

PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

I do not see that the Board could make any change 
for the better here. 


PART III. (3). 
Programme. Middle Grade. 

I hope that no change will be made here. 


PART III. (4). . 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

The marks assigned to the different subjects in each 
grade are exactly such as I sketched them out some 
years ago. 
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Mackillip, Miss 
Margaret, and 


g Nameof 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Mackillip, Miss Margt., 

Victoria High 
School, Lon- 
donderry. 

Head Mistress, English Liter- 
ature, Modern Language ; 
Manager ot Business De- 
partment of School. 

Mackillip, Miss Sarah, 

do., 

Head Mistress, Mathemati- 

Mackillip, Miss Mary, 
B.A. 

do., 

Head Mistress, Classical 
side. 

Mackillip, Miss J, 

do., 


Mackillip, Miss O., 

do., 

Housemlstress. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The development of education through the working 
of the Intermediate system has been rapid and 
effective, and girls’ schools have been completely- 
revolutionized through it. To those who remember 
the dull and uninspiring work prevailing in almost 
all girls’ schools before this new activity began, it 
is simply a marvel that so much has been done. We 
believe that no school in the Three Kingdoms sends 
out a girl who is more strongly equipped educationally 
than is the Senior Grade exhibitioner. Our proof of 
this lies in the success of our owri numerous Senior 
Grade exhibitioners at Girton College, Cambridge. 

The system furnishes beyond doubt every stimulus 
for intellectual progress — a stimulus which is in 
excess of that given to other sides of education. If 
the Intermediate Board can offer any encouragement 
for other than intellectual work it would be an improve- 
ment. 

The Intermediate system has proved a peculiar boon 
to girls’ (private) schools in enabling them to earn an 
endowment which we believe is generally employed 
in the improvement of the schools. 

While acknowledging the liberality of the endow- 
ment we must point out one evil which has sprung from 
it — the excessive lowering of school fees, and any help 
which the Board could give in checking this would 
be a great benefit. 

Views of the practical working of the System. 

In our experience the system has furnished so cheap 
an education that practically speaking no Irish girl 
need remain uneducated. It has invited talent from 
all classes of the community — from the daughter of 
the landlord to the child of the smallest farmer on 
his estate. 

Perhaps it may not be here out of place to bear 
testimony to the great satisfaction which teachers have 
experienced from the excellent accuracy in matters of 
detail which has been a striking characteristic of the 
working of the system by the Commissioners. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in Syst°m Generally. 

That the present Preparatory Grade be regulated so 
as to apply to the so-called Low Juniors, i.e., Juniors 
who have two chances in the grade. 

That there be only one chance allowed in the 
Junior Grade and that under the age of sixteen (the 
present prescribed limit). 

That the value of the exhibitions and larger money 
prizes be lowered, provided the number of them be 
increased. 


That there should be reform in the election of 
examiners. 

That a special prize be given in every subject to 
the candidate obtaining highest marks in that sub- 
ject. 

We suggest that any changes made will not involve 
an increase of expenditure in the up-keep of schools, 
as the financial strain on schools owing to the reduc- 
tion in school fees is great enough as it is. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 12. — That this Rule may be so altered that a 
student may be eligible for the Preparatory Grade 
so long as she is under fifteen on 1st June of the 
year in which she is examined in that grade. [Pro- 
vided, of course, that there be only one chance allowed 
in the Junior Grade]. 

Rule 13. — That a much greater indulgence be given 
to overage students, so that they might be permitted 
to enter the grade for which they are able. We con- 
sider this woidd make the classification in schools 
easier, and would stimulate the more backward 
students. 

Rule 17. — That no student shall be eligible in the 
Junior Grade who has already passed that grade, 
provided the age of present Preparatory be raised as 
suggested in Rule 12. 

Reasons for alterations in Rules 12 and 17 are : — 

(1.) The difficulty which teachers at present have 
in choosing the right subjects for girls with two 
chances in the Junior Grade [the two girls giving an 
opportunity of taking up and dropping subjects, and 
so breaking the continuity of study]. 

(2.) Interest often flags with the student who has 
two years for the Junior Grade. 


PART II, Sect. III.. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25. — That the subjects selected by a candidate 
shall not have in the aggregate a greater number 
of marks assigned to them than in — 


The Preparatory Grade, . . 6,000 

The Junior Grade, . . . 6,000 

The Middle Grade, . . 6,000 

The Senior Grade, . . . 6,500 


N.B. — This change in the aggregate for the Pre- 
paratory, is of course only necessary if the alterations 
in Rules 12 and 17 be adopted. 


PART II., Sect. IY. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rule 32 That the restriction that a student must 

gain 20 per cent, of the marks assigned to Grammar 
and Prose Composition in Greek, Latin, <&c., be 
entirely done away with, as the test for grammatical 
knowledge is otherwise sufficient without this restric- 
tion. 

Rule 33. — That the restriction that a student must 
obtain 35 per cent, in Grammar and Prose Composi- 
tion in Latin, Greek, &c., in order to obtain honours, 
be removed. 

If it is considered that such changes as those 
suggested under Rules 32 and 33 would endanger 
proper teaching in Grammar and Composition, then 
the totals for these might be raised. 
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PART III, Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 45. — That the Preparatory exhibitions be 
reduced from £20 to £10. 

Rule 46. — That the Junior be reduced from £20' to 
£10 [for three years]. 

Rule 47. — That the Middle be reduced from ,£30 
to £15 [for two years]. 

Rule 48. — That the Senior be reduced from £50 to 
£25]. 


PART II., Sect. X. 


so making it difficult to make up the necessary ng«re- Mackiilip. Miss 
gate of 1,000 for passing. ' ‘ Jgj**"** Wd 

(c.) That the papers in Arithmetic shall have at — 
least a few questions of a fairly easy nature. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(1.) That Theory of Music be excluded, provided 
that Botany be raised to 500. 

(a.) (2.) That a History Group, exclusive of English 
and Irish History, be added as a special subject. 

(b.) That Botany be raised to 50(1, provided Music 
be excluded. 


Rules 54-63. 

Rule 55. — That the number of exhibitions and 
Senior prizes be increased, provided they be reduced 
in value. 

[See alterations suggested under Rules 45, 46, 47], 
We suggest that they should be increased in number 
in the higher grades, 'particularly in the Senior. 

PART IH. (1.) 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Subject to the change advised in the general sug- 
gestions, i.e., that the Preparatory be. raised by one 
year, we propose the following alterations : 

(1.) The same range of subjects be allowed in the 
Preparatory as in the Junior Grade. 

(2.) That the programme be altered to fit in with 
the Senior of the following year, and to suit pupils 
one year older than the present Preparatory. 

(3.) That a short portion of the course in English 
and French Poetry be assigned special marks for 
correctly written transcription from memory. This 
would obviate the necessity for memorizing without 
much intelligence quantities of poetry, and would 
secure that the mind should be stored with some 
suitable portions — a necessary and precious possession. 

(4.) That the courses in Greek, Latin, and Euclid 
should not be extended, but that all other courses 
be somewhat altered or extended, so as to fit girls a 
year older, but should be distinctly easier than the 
J unior. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(1.) That Theory of Music should be excluded, 
provided that 500 marks be assigned to Botany. 

(a.) (2.) That Book-work be prescribed in Physical 
Geography, as in Middle and Senior 
(3.) That a short portion of the course in English 
and French Poetry be assigned special marks for 
correctly written transcription from memory. 

(6.) That Botany be raised from 300 to 500, pro- 
vided Music be excluded. 

(c.) That a more uniform standard be maintained 
in setting the Arithmetic paper. 


PART III. (3). 
Programme. Middle Grade. 


(1.) That Theory of Music be excluded, provided 
the total for Botany be raised from 300 to 500. 

(a.) (2.) That in English, one of the lighter plays 
of Shakespeare always be given or some book of 
Milton’s. 


(b.) (1.) That Botany be raised from 300 to 500, 
provided Music be excluded. 

(2.) That Domestic Economy be raised from 400 
to 500, because the total 400 will not combine with 
the total 500 [calculated with so many subjects], and 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

There is much discussion about inspection. While 
we should willingly meet any test which would be 
considered good for the improvement of education, 
we feel bound to say, that if the introduction of 
inspection would increase the already strained expen- 
diture [and it would inevitably increase it] of private 
schools, it would be injurious to a class of schools 
which, created by the encouragement given by the 
Intermediate, are doing; most excellent work. With- 
out a liberal and guaranteed endowment inspection 
would mean financial ruin to such schools. 

There is also much discussion of the teaching of 
more science. The difficulty which stands in the 
way of asking for greater encouragement in the depart- 
ment is want of laboratories and proper appliances, 
and the certainty that we could not provide. such 
under the present fees and Results Fees. It is 
unnecessary to say that we desire better work in Science. 


Educational Experience. 


SifK, 


Kinney, Miss Iza R., Joint Manager 
I.A., Ii.U.I. of Mount Pros 

it School, 


Teacher ; " £ 
above School seve 


Passed all Grades of Inter- 
mediate ; B.A. (Honours 
Course, Modern Langu- 
ages), R.U.I. ; Certilicated 
Cours de Vacances Uni- 
versite de Uenive. Ten 
years' experience as 
Teacher : Principal of 

above School seven years. 


Mount Pros- Passed through all Grades 

£ ect School, of Intermediate, and Ex- 
isburn-road, aminations of the Science 
Belfast. and Art Department, South 

1 Kensington. 

Certilicated from London 
College of Music, Trinity 
Colloge of Music, Royal 
Academy, and Royal Col- 
lege of Music, London. 
Seven years’ experience as 

| 

. Mount Pros- 
pect School, 

Lisburn. 


Mount Pros- 
sct School, 
isburn-road, 


pect Soh 
Lisburn. 


Art Class Teacher (South 
’■'""aington Certificates). 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The Intermediate system has certainly givon a 
great stimulus to education throughout Ireland. 

Its endowments are very useful to secondary 
schools. 


M'Kirmey, ^ 
others. ’ 
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fuToItef -A- better course of study has been introduced, with 
— more up-to-date books. 

Faithful work of teachers and pupils has been re- 
warded. 

The tendency has been to lower school fees in 
private schools. This, though good for education in 
general, is bad for the teachers, who could ill afford 
to do without some money grant. 

If endowment were removed many schools would 
cease to exist. 

The course of study, especially for Preparatory 
classes, has been rather long. Both teachers and 
pupils have had to work at too rapid a rate in order 
to cover course in appointed time. Better and more 
satisfactory work would be done if a shorter course 
were prescribed. Teachers have not time to try to 
arouse interest and enjoyment in the subjects of 
study. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally, 

1. Simplification of Preparatory Grade course. 

2. Specialisation in Senior Grade. 

3. Special prize to be given to the student obtain- 
ing highest marks in any subject, especially to girls 
in Theory of Music and Drawing. 

4. Reduction in value of the larger exhibitions and 
money prizes. . 

5. Examiners to have some practical experience in 
teaching pupils of the same age as those whom they 
examine. 

' 6. Examiners, when found judicious, to be re- 
appointed. 

7. More women to be appointed as examiners. 

8. Papers to be submitted to a Board of Revision. 

9. Inspection, if introduced, would require to be 
earned out by very thoroughly qualified and impar- 
tial inspectors. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Poetry course in English very long, — 1,805 lines 
too much memory work. 

Mathematical papers last year too difficult. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Course in Euclid very long for students of this 
age. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

Course in Drawing too advanced as compared 
with that of Middle Grade. 


Educational Experiei 


Macmaster, Tames, si 


Graduated First Honours 
Anct. Classics, in Queen's 
University. 1871. 

Assistant Classical Master 
in Belfast Royal Acade- 
mical Institution, from 
1872 to 1875. 

Professor of Greek and 
Latin in Magee College, 
Londonderry, from 
October, 1875. 

Fellow of the Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland since 
its foundation. 

Inspector under Educational 
Endowments Commission, 
of Coleraine Academical 
Institution and R a in e y 
School, Magherafelt. 


PART r. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

It has done much to help secondary education in 
Ireland (1) by its indirect subsidising of the teaching 
staff; (2) by its holding out inducements to the lower 
pupils in classes to work for the distinction of a Pass. 
Undoubtedly, the Grammar (more particularly the 
accidence) of foreign languages, ancient and modern, is 
made up more carefully and accurately by boys now 
than was the case thirty years ago. I am not pre- 
pared to say that the scholarship of the best boys is on 
a higher plane. 

But against these and other merits of the system 
there are demerits to be counted — the feverishness of 
the clever but less robust pupils to get into the exhi- 
bition list, the disinclination on the part of all to 
bestow attention on anything that is not likely to 
form the subject of a question, and the indirect but 
none the less powerful pressure of the system on the 
teacher, urging him to forget his duty to the dull 
scholar, who will bring him neither gold nor glory. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

If it were possible (as it seems impossible with the 
bogey of “ Endowment of Denominational Education ” 
scaring otherwise sensible men out of their wits), to 
have a system of inspection and individual examina- 
tion of schools substituted by law in place of the one 
general written examination, I believe that the 
character of the teaching in many of our schools would 
be greatly improved, that teachers and pupils would 
both benefit from the chauge, and, further, that the 
working expenses would be considerably diminished, 
so that a larger amount could be distributed in the way 
of endowment and prizes (if, indeed, the contributing 
of prizes should not be left entirely to local effort). 

But if for the present and the near future endow- 
ment can only be supplied through Results Fees based 
on passes at a written examination, several changes 
might, I believe, be made with advantage to all con- 
cerned : — 

(1.) Abolish exhibitions for the highest totals in a 
group of heterogeneous subjects [restricting them, if 
they be given at all, to the winners of the highest places 
in defined groups of cognate subjects]. 

(2.) Give instead money prizes of greater or less 
value to those who win the highest places in each 
subject, and allow the pupil to hold as many of 
them as he can win ; the number of prizes in 
each subject being in a definite proportion to 
the number who have passed the examination 
“generally,” and the pecuniary value of the prizes 
in proportion to the value in marks attached to 
the subject ; provided always that no pupil shall be 
entitled to receive any prize who has not passed in as 
many subjects as the Board may consider necessary 
to constitute a liberal education for pupils of the 
particular grade. 
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(3.) The standard for passing is said to be, as a 
rule, so high, that the examination has become prac- 
tically an honour examination. Consequently, a 
-conscientious teacher who bestows on the duller boys 
the attention they need, does so at the risk of losing 
Results Fees for some of the brighter, and, perhaps, in 
addition, the distinction of exhibitions for his school. 

In my opinion, the standard should be such as an 
average boy receiving average attention or rather less 
from a teacher during the year ought to be certain to 


PART II., Sect. XII. 
Rules 70-78. 


/4.— -As this rule works, with the very high fee in 
the Senior, as distinguished from the other grades, many 
parents think the teacher under a debt to them when 
the pupil is kept on at the school. I think there 
should be less disparity between Junior, Middle, and 
Senior Grades. 


(4.) To prevent the varying of this standard exa- 
miners should not be so frequently changed ; to prevent 
its being unduly high they should be chiefly, if not 
entirely, drawn from the ranks of those who know, by- 
experience, what should be expected from pupils of 
the several ages. 

(5.) Results Fees. (See on Rule 74). 

(6.) Examinations in languages. (See Part IY.) 


PART II., Sect. I. 
Rules 1-9. 


PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

With regard to the examinations in foreign 
languages, ancient and modern, I have long been of 
the opinion that there should be scarcely anything in 
the way of continuous translations from the authors 
prescribed; that these shonld rather furnish the 
material for the questions on Grammar, antiquities, 
&e., and for re-translation into the language in question; 
that the continuous passages should be “unseens” 
similar in style to the books prescribed. 


6. — The examiners should not be so frequently 
■changed as at present. There should be a very large 
proportion of them men engaged in teaching. TSee 
Part I. (2) par. 4]. 


PART n. Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

16. — I should be incliued to alter so as to conform 
Trith 17, by inserting twice. 

18. — If exhibitions bo abolished this -will be unne- 
cessary. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

25. — I believe that this rule was framed chiefly to 
prevent exhibitions being carried off by lads presenting 
a list of easy subjects. If exhibitions be abolished it 
may be modified if not annulled. Specialisation, 
not diffusiveness, will be the danger to be guarded 
against. 


PART II., Sect. IY. 

Rules 32-35. 

33. — If only prizes be awarded, this rule will not be 
necessary, and all tli6 office work involved by it will be 
no longer required. 


Name o£ 
Signatories. 

Description. 

J Educational Experience. 

M'Neill, Emily, B.A., . 

Manager, 
Brookvale 
Collegiate 
School, Bel- 
fast. 

Five years’ experience in 
teaching Intermediate and 
University Glasses. Three 
years’ previous teaching 
Intermediate and Primary 
Classes. 

Dewar, Isabella, B.A., . 

Brookvale Col- 
legiate School. 

Taught University and In- 
termediate Classes for three 

Macrae, Margaret, 

Do., . . 

Taugli t Intermediate Classes 
for six years — Mathema- 
tical Mistress. 

Seaton, Jane Grace, 

Do., . . 

Have taught University and 
Intermediate Classes for 
four years. 

MacGaffin, E. J, B.O.I., 

Do., . . 

Have taught University and 
Intermediate Classes for 
three years. 

Sl0S8, P. A., LL B., , 

Do., . . 

Six years' experience in tea- 
ching for Intermediate and 

Todd, E. Walter, 

Do.,' . . 

Three years teaching for 
Intermediate and K.U.I. 
Examinations, See. 


PART II., Sect. VIII 
Rules 45-50. 

45-49. — See replies on Part I. (2.) : — 

I cannot go into details, but I believe in the prin- 
ciple. It -would simplify matters all round for teacher, 
for scholar, for examiner, for office clerk. 

50. — Let medals still be awarded for the best 
answering in groups of cognate subjects. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

57. Give no exhibitions and so abolish this. 

59. — Free scholai-ships, at least, should be struck out 
•i'om this list, and house scholarships, conferring 
tuition or board and tuition free on their holders. It 
really furnishes questions of casuistry that two equally 
honest men might answer in different ways. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

It was generally expected that the Intermediate Edu- 
cation Act would be a boon to students in the country 
districts and smaller towns of Ireland. Now, in the 
working of the system, the large centres of popula- 
tion, whose schools are well attended, and therefore 
almost self-supporting, exclusive of Intermediate 
grants, reap the,chief benefit. Would it not be possible 
to arrange that a lower percentage of Result Fees would 
be paid to principals in the large towns ? 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 13. — More encouragement might be given to 
induce over-age students to be presented for examina 
tion. All children’s minds do not ripen at the same 
rate, and a large number of the backward ones would 
very gladly enter for examination if they thought it 
2 K 
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M'Neiii, Emily, possible to obtain a pass, which is usually fully 
b.a., ere. a pp rec i a ^ ec i by the parents of these pupils. Result 
Fees might be paid in respect of these pupils on some 
such basis as the following : — For those who are one 
year over age, 75 per cent, of ordinary rates ; for those 
who are two years over age, 50 per cent, of ordinary 
rates, &c. 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25. — That the maximum of marks of students 
in Preparatory Grade be increased to 6,000 to allow a 
pupil to take three languages and three mathematical 
subjects in addition to English. 


That the examination of the papers be conducted 
in sections, each examiner correcting the answers to 
all the questions in the special section assigned by him. 

That in the Arithmetical papers. Junior and 
Middle Grade, questions of a more practical and less 
puzzling and algebraical nature than those set in 1898 
should in future be given. 

That inspection could never be a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for examination. At a viva voce examination 
with a stranger, children rarely do themselves or 
their teachers justice. Beside, the number of inspec- 
tors necessary would make this a costly arrangement, 
to cover which it would not be desirable to divert 
funds from their present purpose. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rule 33. — Thegreater the number of marks obtained 
by a pupil between 25 and 35 per cent., the greater 
deduction will be made from him. Thus, one who 
gained 34 per cent, would have his total reduced by 
4, while he who gained 25 per cent, would only have 
his total induced by 1. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 45. — Instead of giving a certain number of 
exhibitions value .£20 in the Preparatory Grade, to 
double the number and reduce the value to £10, 
would encourage a greater number of pupils, and 
tend to prevent the winning of too high a money 
prize from having an injurious influence on children’s 
moral character, 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

That in order to allow children beginning the study 
of classics to lay a good foundation, Roman and 
Greek History should be excluded from the pro- 
gramme, the time and mental effort required to study 
it would be more advantageously directed to the 
study of Grammar and Composition. For the same 
reason the portion of authors prescribed should be 
short. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

The number of marks assigned to Latin Verse is 
rather small in consideration of the labour which 
requires to be bestowed on it. 

A greater advance in difficulty is felt between 
Junior and Middle Grade Latin papers than between 
Middle and Senior. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

That the examiners be selected from those who 
have been engaged in teaching at a period not more 
than five years previous to the date at which they 
examine. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

! Description. 

Educational Experience. 

M'Phail, Miss Matilda. 

Ladies' C*olle- 
giate School, 
Blackrock, 
Co. Dublin. 

Five years Principal, Ladies. 
Collegiate School, Black- 
rock. Five years Head 
English Governess, Rose- 
ville School, Wicklow. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

(as.) Given much needed endowment to Irish- 
secondary schools. 

(6.) Introduced a better programme of studies into 
the vast majority of schools. 

(c.) Stimulated general activity in the schools. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

The remodelling of the Senior Grade, students to- 
be allowed to specialise in certain groups of subjects 
suitable to the candidate’s special taste, or future- 
studies in the University, or his after career in life. 

The addition of some subjects at present absent 
from the programme, as Mechanics, Physiology, 
Physiography , Political Economy and Zoology. 

That Theory of Music be added as a subject for 
girls in the Prepax-atory Grade. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

(a.) Only examiners specially and highly qualified 
(with publicly recognised credentials) in the subject 
in which they examine, to be appointed. 

( h .) No examiner, who has not had experience of 
some length in teaching pupils of the same age as those 
he is employed to examine, to be appointed. 

(c.) Examiners who have been found capable of 
setting careful and well framed papers likely to en- 
courage the best kind of teaching to be retained and 
frequently employed. 

(cl.) The appointment of a larger number of women 
as examiners, such women to have had practical ex- 
perience in teaching, and to be highly qualified and 
possess public diplomas in the subjects in which they 
examine. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

That no student shall be eligible for examination in 
any grade, who has already twice passed the examin- 
ation generally in that grade. 
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PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

I would suggest that greater care should be exercised 
by the officials in scrutinising the names of pupils on 
school rolls, in order that the name of any pupil may 
not appear on two school rolls. 

PART II., Sect. YII. 

Rules 42-44. 

That the lists of the students who shall have passed 
the examinations generally, and the lists of the 
■exhibition, prizes and medals, that shall have beeD 
swarded by the Board upon the results of the 
examinations be published simultaneously. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 


PART I. (1). Magennl*, W, 

' ' SLA. 

Practical Working of System. 

The Board has admirably discharged its function of 
promoting Intermediate secular education in Ireland 
according to the provisions of this Act. The success 
achieved within these limits is due, I believe, in no 
little measure to the present Assistant Commissioners. 

Under their direction and supervision the yearly ex- 
aminations are worked with the ease and exactitude, 
of a perfect mechanism. 

Notwithstanding its inherent imperfections, the 
Intermediate system has done much to develop the 
intellectual wealth of the countiy, it has quickened 
many schools into an activity whicli, though not, per- 
haps, always a wholesome activity, marks a distinct 
advance from their previous torpor ; and if it has not 
invariably promoted the employment of the best edu- 
cational methods, it has at least stimulated and 
encouraged study. 


That it is advisable that all exhibitions and prizes 
(other than book prizes) be applied towards furthering 
at suitable schools or universities, the education of the 
successful students. , 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

That special prizes be awarded for Drawing and 
Theory of Music. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

That there be no exhibitions in the Preparatory 
'Grade so as to discourage over study in that grade. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

That the Board awai-d no Results Fees to the 
Principal of any school, who can be proved to the 
satisfaction of the Board, to have induced the pupil 
or pupils, attending any other educational establish- 
ment, to become his or her pupil, either by accepting 
lower fees for that pupil, or taking no fees. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

The “ public examination of students ” prescribed 
by section 5 of this Act might be supplemented by a 
system of public inspection of the schools. While 
the annual examinations conducted in writing might 
continue as heretofore for the purpose of determining 
the rewards for the individual student, in estimating 
Result Fees payable to managers of schools, account 
should be taken of the equipment and character of 
the school and the conditions under which the work 
of secondary teaching is therein carried on. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 5 . — Modern languages well taught should 
equal the ancient in marks. 

Rule 6. — No person should be selected as an exam- 
iner who has not had a reasonable experience in 
teaching the subject in which he is to act as examiner. 

It might conduce to the attainment of a more 
uniform standard of difficulty if examiners, besides 
being drawn from the teaching class, were appointed 
for a longer term of years than at present. To have 
learned “ to know his constituency ” is of no slight 
advantage to an examiner. 

Rule 7 . — Oral examination in languages, and prac- 
tical examination in Science subjects are eminently 
desirable — if feasible. 


signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Magennis, William, 
M.A. 

F.R.U.I., EX. 
Examiner in 
English to the 
Intermediate 
Education 

My educational experience 
dates from 1886, when I 
became Professor of 
English at Belvedere Col- 
lege, Dublin : since then I 
have taught classes for 
examination in Junior, 
Middle, and Senior Grades 
at several Intermediate 
Colleges in this Oitv. 
Besides seven years’exneri- 
once of Intermediate 
Teaching I have had the 
advantage of being three 
times an Intermediate Ex- 
aminer in English. At 
University College I have, 
since 1887, prepared candi- 
dates for all the examina- 
tions of the Boyal Univer- 
sity in this subject from 
Matriculation to the B.A 
Degree, I am for nine 
years Lecturer on English 
Literature at the Training 
College, Baggot-street, and 
for some seven years 
Fellow of the B.U.I. in 

Mental and Moral Science. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 1 6. — The reason for thus forcing mere pass- 
men out of the Middle into the Senior Grade is not 
quite manifest. It might be better in certain cases 
for a student to continue a further year at the Middle 
Grade courses, instead of hurrying into those much 
more difficult courses of the Senior Grade. 

PART II. Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25. — A student might be allowed to present 
subjects having in the aggregate a larger number of 
marks than this rule provides for, with the express 
condition that only marks of 50 per cent, and upwards 
scored in the excess subject shall count towards a 
prize or exhibition. 

PART II., Sect. IV 
Rules 32-35. 

Rule 32. — Provision might be made for the inser- 
tion in examination papers of questions distinguished 
as “pass” and “honours.” All candidates should 
2 K 2 
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jfnEcnnis, w., “ pass ” in the obligatory section and marks gained in 

the “honours” section should not count towards a 

prize unless this “ pass ” has been secured. 

Rule 33. — The marks assigned to “ translation at 
sight ” should be included with those of Grammar and 
Prose Composition for the purposes of this rule. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rules 36-7-8. — Though not all can attain artistic 
proficiency in Drawing, yet regarded as a discipline, 
as conferring a habit of accurate observation and of 
painstaking effort, it should not be a neglected item 
in the school curriculum. To secure more attention 
to the training of pupils in Drawing, the marks 
assigned to this subject might be increased so as to 
admit of its selection as a “ fourth subject.” 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 45. — The exhibitions awarded in the Pre- 
paratory Grade might be altered in value to £10 a 
year each tenable for two years. 

Rules 46-7-8. — Second class exhibitions might be 
added, each value one-half of the first-class exhibition. 
All exhibitions to be tenable only on the express con- 
dition that the money so paid should be expended 
directly on the education of the exhibitioner. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Rule 64. — Exhibitions tenable for more than one 
year should be made tenable only at schools approved 
of by the Board. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78 

Rule 7 2. — In defining school, a clause might be in- 
trodpc.ed stipulating that “ the educational institution” 
herein contemplated should be certified by the Boards’ 
inspectors as efficient and adequately equipped. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) Elementary Chemistry and Elementary Physics 
might be eligible subjects. 

(b.) The marks in Drawing should be increased, 
say to the value of Italian ; and those for German and 
for French made equal to the marks for Greek. 

(c.) It should be understood that in the examina- 
tion papers a knowledge will be asked for only of 
broad rules or general principles, and not of difficult 
detail and minutice. The time allowed for each 
paper should be curtailed so as to reduce largely the 
physical strain now imposed on children so young as 
Preparatory Grade candidates are. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) European History might be made a separate 
subject, and Geography eliminated from all but Com- 
mercial English. 

(b.) Modern Languages thoroughly taught and 
thoroughly examined should find no less favour than 
ancient classics : the marks might be advanced es- 
pecially in the case of German and French, 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

The same remarks apply here as on [Part III. (2.)) 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

English might be made to include a larger portion- 
of rhetoric. A more advanced study of literary 
principles and effects might replace the learning of 
Geography. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

The secondary education of girls might, perhaps, be- 
better promoted by lightening the programmes in 
Mathematical and Classical courses in their behalf, or 
by setting separate papers in these subjects for girl 
candidates, and by paying Result Fees more liberally 
in the case of Middle Grade, Senior Grade, and Senior 
Grade “ over-age ” honour winners. 


Name of 
Signatory. 


Educational Experience. 


Maguire, Anna S., 


Manager of Bel- 
mont Ladies' 
College, Knock,! 
Belfast. 


Five years in England in a 
high-class ladies' school : 

this school of a similar 
character. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

It has stimulated activity in schools. It has turned 
education into a commercial speculation on the part 
of both parents and teachers. 

It has established a false standard of success both, 
for the individual pupil and the school. 

It has brought an education higher than that 
afforded by National Schools within the reach of 
country people. But manners, accent, provincialisms 
are all untouched and unchanged. Query whether 
such education is of any value 1 

It has ousted instrumental music from study and 
from domestic life, greatly to the disadvantage of the 
latter. 

It has fostered a superficial method of instruction,, 
such being necessary if exhibitions are aimed at. 

It has put needlework totally out of court. 

It has narrowed general intelligence and know- 
ledge. Candidates have no time for general reading,, 
for attendance at lectures, &c. ; consequently the suc- 
cessful ones are generally very ill-informed on current 
matters. 

The constant application required has entailed 
many physical evils — weak eyes, round shoulders. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

The great fault in the system is that the standard 
is too high. This entails over-work with all its evils, 
leaves no time for exercise, for general culture, lor 
needlework. 

The standard is not one for schools but for Uni- 
versities. 

No thought is given to the fact that girls (of 
whom alone I speak) ought to have many tilings to 
do in the social and domestic spheres which cannot 
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come under examination. School-work ou»ht to leave 
room for these. Many exhibitioners are absolutely 
useless— can’t sew, can't play, can’t sing, can’t talk 
They are absolutely blanks, except for the purposes 
of Intermediate Examiners. 

This need not be if the standard of examination 
were such as it was the first year. 

If this standard were reverted to, and kept to, no 
other reform would be needed, except it be re Pre- 
paratory Grade, which is now more ditficult than the 
Junior was at first. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

1. 1 approve of the retention of four grades, provided 
the Preparatory is made strictly Elementary, and 
kept so, as I have suggested in [Part HI. ( 1 .)]. 

I disapprove of a suggestion that the Senior 
Grade should become specialised. The system is in- 
tended to help small schools, notably, ‘i presume, 
those in the country. In such, schools very good 
work can be done with a general staff; but to 
such schools specialists are impossible. Therefore this 
suggestion is made in the interests of the lar^e 
schools who need no State endowments. 

Also, if the standard is lowered, the Senior Grade 
candidates shall not have reached the stage of spe- 
cialization. And if the standard is not restored to 
the original, it were better the whole system were 
swept, away. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Children in Preparatory Grade would be quite as 
well satisfied with £10 Exhibitions. If there were 
twice as many £10 as there are now £20, the children 
would be more encouraged and quite as well pleased, 
unless the exhibitions are limited to those who re- 
quire such aid. 

I should suggest that exhibitions and prizes be 
confined to those who require State aid in order to 
carry on their education. All candidates for exhi- 
bitions should sign a declaration to that effect. It was 
for such the system was started. But, as a matter of 
fact, many, if not the majority of the Exhibitions are 
won by candidates who don’t require them, and who 
buy with them bicycles or other luxuries. To require 
that the money be devoted to scholastic purposes 
only relieves the parent who may be well able to pay 
school fees. A declaration such as I suggest would 
relieve the competition, aud re-establish correct views 
as to the higher aims of education, and would secure 
the State money for those who need it. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

The Preparatory should be a strictly elementary 
examination, testing Spelling, Punctuation, Writing, 
the simple rules of Arithmetic, without problems, a 
distinctly easy examination in one language, such 
an examination as would test whether a good founda- 
tion were being laid, but as would require no scholar- 
ship. 

An optional subject might with advantage be 
piano ; such as the primary examination of the Asso- 
ciated Board. 

Such an examination for candidates of 13 years, 
conducted on strictly elementary lines, so that success 
in it would be within easy reach of children, would 
ensure careful teaching of beginners. 

Ovid is much too difficult for Preparatory Grade. 
One book of Latin translation is quite enough. There 
°ught to be no Latin composition. 

(c.) The papers have been altogether ridiculous, 
f requently more difficult than the Junior, not seldom 
equal to matriculation. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) I should deprecate any addition to the com- 
pulsory subjects. I should advocate instrumental 
music as a possible subject with high marks, because 
of the time required for the practice of it. 

(c.) I do not see why tho examination papers have 
so advanced in standard. The first standard was the 
right one. Children don’t advance. The average 
of child intelligence and capacity is the same as it 
was ten years ago ; the papers are by no means the 
same. Examiners should go back to the first stan- 
dard and keep to it. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(a.) For reasons already given, 1 should advocate 
Instrumental Music as a possible subject, with at least 
1,000 marks. 

I should not approve of any changes in the com- 
pulsory course that would render it to the most 
minute degree more severe. 

(c.) The standard is much too high ; it equals, if 
it does not exceed in difficulty of attainment, the 
matriculation of any university. And now the Board’s 
system, instead of leading up to the university, begins 
to overlap it, and ceases to be a school system in the 
proper sense of that term. Let the examiners go back 
to the standard of 1879 and keep to it, and let them 
not expect schools to do the work of any university. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(a.) Let not the subject be changed so as to add 
anything to the severity of the examination. Let 
Instrumental Music be placed amongst the optional 
subjects. 

(c.) Care should be taken that the papers do not 
exceed in difficulty the average matriculation papers 
of any university. Rule 14 precludes matriculated 
candidates from competing, because, I presume, it was 
assumed that such candidates would have no difficulty 
in passing these examinations. Now the Senior Grade 
papers are vastly more difficult than matriculation, 
often even than 1st Arts (R.U.I.). Thus they overlap 
university work, aud cease to properly represent the 
work of a school. 


PART 1Y. 

General Suggestions. 

It might be well to consider whether the system has 
wrought any material good to Ireland. Is there any 
benefit in girls throughout the country reading Cicero 
and Xenophon when they cannot speak correct Eng- 
lish ? Would it not be better if they were making 
home more attractive with even bad music, and if they 
were acquiring some practical art? Might the money 
of the State not be bettor spent in Ireland in pro- 
moting a knowledge of agriculture, poultry-fanning, 
and such matters as would add to the wealth of the 
State? Would it not be vastly more to her advantage 
that a Fermanagh girl should get £20 for making°a 
tub of good butter than for showing a far from satis- 
factory knowledge of Latin authors or geometric prob- 
lems? When the chances of exhibitions are over 
learning is thrown aside, and what remains ? For 
country farmers’ and shop-keepers’ daughters a lite- 
rary education could be provided on English classics 
and translations of the ancients, and at the same time 
they could learn some art useful to them. 

A very good test of the value of the system might 
be applied. Ask how many schools would continue 
it if Result Fees were abolished, and how many 
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Maguire, Anna Candidates would work on its lines if there were no 

money prizes ? I doubt if one school would be found 

to say that, apart from money, the system was worth 
upholding. 

I am aware that the idea, of substituting Technical 
Instruction does not find favour. And there is, no 
doubt, much to be said against overthrowing the pre- 
sent system on which so many small schools rely for 
their existence. It has called them into existence ; it 
is responsible for their continuance. This ought to be 
taken into account along with the question of techni- 
cal education. 

I altogether disapprove of the suggested system of 
inspection. I consider it is made solely in the interest 
of the large schools. It is impossible that the arrange- 
ments and buildings of countr} r schools should be such 
as would place them in a high rank. • Yet they might 
be good enough for all their purposes, and do very 
good work. But, because of circumstances manifestly 
beyond their control, they would be classed in a way 
prejudicial to them and cut off from Result Fees — 
they who really need such aid. There is no need for 
more red-tapeism — it may have its uses in factories ; 
but it only serves to cramp intellect. Inspection could 
not give satisfaction. 


Maguire, Rev. 
E., D.D., Adm. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Maguire, Rev. E., D.D., j 

Examiner in 
Greek ^ and 

Intermediate 

Education. 

Nineteen years— fl r s t as 
Bead Master of the Semi- 
nary in Letterkenny, next 
as Professor in Maynooth 

occasions— this year inclu- 
ded— as Intermediate Ex- 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The “practical working of the system” had some 
defects in the beginning, but these have been gradu- 
ally eliminated, and, for many years back, few if any 
complaints could have been justly advanced. Jt is a 
trite platitude that rigid perfection is impossible ; and, 
that dissatisfaction must be counted upon, where so 
many institutions and individuals are competing and 
often disappointed, is obvious and natural. 

A few hitches that occurred could -hardly have been 
provided against, and were mainly due to negligence 
on the part of superintendents. It happened oue year 
that I was obliged to set and examine new Greek 
papers for three Jews, who objected to attend on Satur- 
day. I respect their scruples, but my extra work has 
never been recognised by payment. 

No precaution appears to be overlooked in the 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

No sweeping reform would be an improvement. If 
very inferior schools were extinguished, it would be a 
wonderful blessing, but the remedy is not apparent. 
In all systems, outside of college life, it is possible to 
secure a pass or win a prize without the possession of 
real education. As the Intermediate Act is intended 
for young boys and girls, and was wisely directed to 
reach as many as possible, the system now so long 
tried and developed ought not to be abandoned in 
favour of any new experiment. 

In theory, inspection is most useful and desirable ; 
but it would be a dreadful demand on the limited 
funds, impracticable or nearly so in ladies’ schools, and 
useless in respectable seminaries and colleges. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9, 

Rule 1. Without having very decided views on the 
subject, I would advocate the abolition of the Prepara- 
tory Grade. The word is a misnomer, and the “ pre- 
paration” ought to be complete before Intermediate 
advantages are made available. Two yeai-s in the 
Junior Grade ought to suffice, and a substantial in- 
crease of marks in the second year — say 25 per cent. — 
ought to bring Results. 

Ride 5. German and Italian look out of place in 
the Preparatory Grade, and the same is true of Spanish 
in the Junior Grade. The few who can avail of such 
luxuries hardly require State assistance. 

Rule 6. Where possible, one examiner ought to he 
allotted all the papers in a particular department — 
suppose the Girls’ Answer-books. This is mostly done, 
but the arrangements about numbers, &c., sometimes 
make it difficult or impossible. Again, those con- 
versant with the subjects ought alone to be selected 
as examiners. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 15. It would be desirable that a student who 
has only snatched a pass in the Senior Grade, should 
have an opportunity the next year of perfecting him- 
self, and should gain Results Fees in new subjects and 
for an advance of 25 per cent, in those in which he has 
already passed. 


PART II. Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 29. Superintendents are slow to expel respect- 
able boys. It is not only humiliating, but destructive 
of all self-respect. If the superintendent marked the 
answer-book “copied,” and stated the evidence, it 
would enable the office to deal effectively with the 
case. The publication of the numbers instead of the 
names of offenders, appears to have been dictated by 
that spirit. 


PART II., Sect. IY. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rule 32 (6). To obtain Honors, 45 per cent, might 
work better. Examiners do not all adopt rigidly the 
same standard, and this arrangement would leave a 
margin for divergence without appreciably lowering 
the test. 

PART II., Sect. Y. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rule 37. More practical subjects could be made 
compulsory for girls, and three important subjects 
ought to suffice for girls or boys to secure a mere pass. 


PART II., Sect. YI. 

Rules 40-41. 

Have no practical acquaintance with this course. 

PART II., Sect. YII. 

Rules 42-44. 

The rules given and the practice followed appear 
to work very well, and to give as much satisfaction as 
can be expected. 
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PART Hi, Sect. Till. 

Rules 45-50. 

To suggest alterations, one would require an 
acquaintance with the aggregate cost of medals. The 
exhibitions are well graduated, and no change seems 
desirable unless the amount allocated for these rewards 
may warrant their extension. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 


Signatory. 

Description. 

Mahally.Kev. 
J.P., D.D. . 

Educational Experience. — 

Mahaffy, Rev. J. P., : 

Fellow ot Trin- 
ity . College, 
Dublin. 

F. T. O. D. for thirty-four, 
years : Inspector of En- 
dowed Schools in England 
and Ireland under the 
Royal Commission of 1881 
(Lord Rosse's Commission). 


Rules 51-53. 

In regard to Rule 51, if resources would permit, a 
desirable addition would be, “£10 each in Senior 
Grade, £6 each in Middle, and £3 each in Junior.” 

PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 


PART 1. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

My general remarks are contained in a paper pub- 
lished in the Nineteenth Century for November, 1898, 
of which copies are in the hands of the Lord Chief 
Baron and Mr. Justice Madden. 


64. (1.) A proposed addition— “ or secure an addi- 
tional 700 marks in the same grade to be calculated 
according to Rule 57.” 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

The rules work satisfactorily. 

PART II., Sect. XIII. 

Rules 79-86. 

Do not know amounts and proportions of available 
funds. 

PART III. (1); 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Would strike out “German” and “Italian,” and 
put Celtic on the same level with French by assigning 
it 700 marks. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Would give Celtic 700 marks and strike out 
Spanish. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Would make same changes here. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

Would repeat suggested alterations here. 

PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

The general trend of my suggestions is that no 
alterations, except in the matter of details, be effected 
or attempted in rules and practices, that have produced 
all round very general satisfaction. 


PART I., (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

(1) . The system of examinations should be sup- 
plemented by an independent system of inspection. 
The Inspectors should have power to recommend 
for fees similar to the present result fees, also to 
prevent schools in a bad, unwholesome, or immoral 
state from competing at the examinations, or else 
stopping such result fees as would otherwise have 
been obtained. 

For this purpose the Inspectors, who need not be 
more than six, should be (a) handsomely paid, (6), 
thoroughly above suspicion, (c) versed in the second- 
ary systems of other countries, 

(2) . All Prizes and Exhibitions should, so far as. 
possible, be given so that parents cannot put tbe- 
money directly into their pockets, but must spend it 
in further education of children. 

Hence the most obvious form of prize is to grant 
a boy free education at his school for the year follow- 
ing his successful examination. The school fees 
being paid by the Commissioners to his school teacher, 
will act as a kind of result fee, and secure the pros- 
perity of the school. 

(3) . My views as to Botany, Theory of Music, and 
the Irish Language as courses in an Examination 
for practical Education, are set forth in the above- 
named article ( Nineteenth Century for November 
1898). 

(4) . Arithmetic should be compulsory for both 
boys and girls in the Preparatory (and Junior?) 
Grades. All candidates answering above a certain 
average (say 60 per cent.) should be exempt from this 
subject in future examinations, and should carry 
with them an average allowance as a reward and relief 
in higher examinations. 

(5) . English should be fevered into two divisions 
—(a) writing, spelling, dictation, and composition ; 
(b) literature and history. Only (a) should be com- 
pulsory, and the same rule as to being excused 
should hold as that proposed for arithmetic. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 5. — In addition to what is said on last pa«e 
[Part I. (2)], arithmetic, compulsory for both 
boys and gii-ls, should count far more than “ Euclid” 
or algebra, say, Arithmetic, 800 ; Euclid, 500 ; Algebra, 
500. “Celtic” should be, expunged. 

In “ Theory of Music ” Music (with viva voce 
tests) should be substituted. 
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PART II., Sect. II. 
Rules 10-19. 


Rule 10. — I should expunge Rule 10 ; and certainly 
admit the children of Irish parents who chanced to live 
abroad, and came home with their children partly 
educated. 

Rule 19. — Suppose a student educated at home, 
and away from competition, attempted a grade too 
high for his knowledge, and failed utterly, why should 
he not be allowed to mend his hand and begin again 
in a lower grade 1 


PART II., Sect. III. 


PART II., Sect. Y. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rules 36-7. — Arithmetic should be compulsory and 
have more weight. 

Rule 38. — As I have already said under (A), Eng- 
lish should be divided, and only the simple ortho- 
graphy and composition should be compulsory. 

Under (C) Euclid should be replaced by geometry , 
and a modern handbook ; arithmetic need not be now 
required if candidates have passed high enough in the 
Preparatory Grade. 

“ Celtic ” (meaning, of course, Irish) should be ex- 
punged. 


Rules 20-31. 


PART II., Sect. VI. 


Rule 25. — The total 5,400 is too high a maximum 
for the Preparatory Grade, and implies far too many 
subjects. I should reduce it by at least 1,000. 

Rule 28 should be expunged, unless the boy’s 
schoolmaster desires to send such a notice in. 

Rule 29 ( b ) should be worded, “any memo- 
randa or notes on any substance whatever.” 

[Why specify slates, and omit the far more usual 
shirtcuffs ?] 

The latter part, relating to the expulsion of offend- 
ing students, is far too weak, and puts all the difficul- 
ties upon the superintendents. Therefore on page 
10, line 2, not shall be liable to be expelled, but shall 
be expelled ; and so 11. 7-8, “ shall be deprived either 
of the whole examination or of marks accordingly,” 
<&c. ; and the “ Board shall publish," &c. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 


Rules 32-35. 


Rules 32-3. — The weight given to papers in 
Grammar appears to me quite too great. Grammar 
being only a means to an end, that of understand- 
ing and writing (or speaking) a language, the 
student’s knowledge of it cannot but be adequately 
and thoroughly tested by — (1) setting him 

passages from authors strange to him ; (2) making him 
write translations into, or compositions in, the lan- 
guage ; (3) making him converse in the language. 
Pajxers of abstract questions in grammar seem to me 
idle even in classical languages, far more so in 
modern. To take the most obvious case : surely, 
papers of grammar questions in English are absurd 
when a candidate can be tested by writing English 
composition. 

Therefore, I should strike out the word grammar in 
these rules. 

Rules 32-3. — The sliding scale in use seems to err 
from timidity, still more from not rewarding vei’y 
high answering by additional marks. I propose the 
following scale to be uniformly applied in all the sub- 
jects : — 

(1) . In the case of answering over -65, add half 
■the difference between the candidate’s actual mark 
and -65. 

(2) . In the case of answering below ’30, subtract 
two-thirds of the difference between the actual 
mark and - 30. Here is a table of the effects of this 
rule : — 


Actual Credit 

answers. allowed. 


Actual 


Credit 

allowed. 


Rules 40-41. 

I am disposed to suggest that the examinations in 
Modeni Languages should have two separate sides — 
a literary and a commercial. I should allow each 
candidate to take up only one, and give him equal 
maxima in each, as it is far more important for the 
majority to understand business French and German 
than Goethe or Racine. Moreover, from the business 
French he can pass far more easily to the literary 
than the reverse way. 


PART II., Sect. VIII 
Rules 45-50. 

Rule 50. — The medals should be bronze, not gold. 
The precious metal gives a wrong direction to chil- 
dren’s minds, and stimulates, or may stimulate, 
greed in parents. 

The last provision of this rule is absurd. Why 
should not the commercial part of any language count '? 
This is part of the most mischievous policy of depre- 
cating commerce in favour of mere book-learning. 
Therefore this provision should be expunged. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

I think that, as far as possible, prizes, &c., should he 
given so as to promote directly further education, and 
not as “ cash down,” which either parents may take 
or children waste. Hence, in most subjects I should 
make the best book of reference, which parents do 
not possess, and will not buy, a part of the prize in 
each subject. I know, for example, that the absolute 
hindrance to most candidates in making progress in a 
language is the want of a good full dictionary. Such 
a book as Littre's French Dictionary should 
therefore form a part (or the whole) of all higher 
French prizes, and likewise for the other languages. 
The corpus of the Latin poets is a similar work, and 
will enable any candidate if he chooses to prosecute 
the study of Latin. But he must have a good Latin 
dictionary. 

Rule 57. — I think this scale not so good as what I 
have already (under 32) recommended. Thus, the 
difference between two candidates answering respec- 
tively -74 and ’78 is now -74 and ’86, which is not 
fair. The scale should sHde. On my proposal the 
difference between these two candidates would he 
78 - 5 and 84-5, which is surely much fairer. 

There is no reason why a sudden jump should he 
made at ’75, as in the present rule. 


Any candidate obtaining technically more than 
full marks to be distinguished by a special note or 
prize. 

(Ride 34 should be expunged as absurd). 


PART II., SEtT. X. 
Rules 54-63. 

On Rule 57, see Part IT., Section IX. 
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PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

,, T ! 10 "" 1 1 1 L 1 ?”? Rul ® 69 ver y fail- and useful, I 
think Ru e 67 lends itself to various sharp practices, 
and should be repealed. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 70.— Why should not parents, who are able to 
educate their own children, get results fees as much as 
managers of schools 1 


PART II., Sect. XIII. 

Rules 79-86. 

Rules 83-4. — Both these Rules give room for fraud 
and do not punish stupidity or carelessness in 
managers, as they should be punished. 

Punctuality in such people being essential, and its 
absence a great vice in Ireland, both these Rules 
which pander to this vice, should be expunged. 

I know nothing in the whole book of Rules which 
gives a worse impression than this indulgence towards 
“ inadvertence,” which means criminal negligence. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Possibly the fixed course in the Preparatory Grade 
is not too much weighted, though I am opposed to 
fixed courses, and think the school teaching would be 
vastly improved, if the masters were compelled to 
teach Latin and Greek, and not to compel boys and 
girls to learn by heart a portion of a prescribed book. 
But, 

Even here Grammar is too much weighted, as the 
learning of rules does not make boys use languages 
more easily; and I object to “tl«e more difficult words 
being supplied” in the examination in writing Latin. 
This leaves too much scope to the caprice of the 
examiners. I suggest instead that the examiners 
should be required to select sentences containing no 
words of which the Latin or Greek equivalents are 
not to be found in the course fixed for the examina- 
tion. This would at once show whether the children 
knew, the words of their Latin and Greek course 
out of their connection , which they would not do, if 
they learned them by rote. 

In English, untidyness of papers should lose marks 
as well as illegible or ill-spelt writing. It is a separate 
fault. 

In all the languages, translation at sight should 
receive far more marks than the translating of a pre- 
pared text. 

The ‘‘Celtic ” course is, in my opinion, mere rubbish. 

In Geometry (called Euclid) the N.B. should include 
the following : the proofs furnished by the candidates 
need not conform to the words or letters given by 
Euclid. 


PART III. (2). 


French and German. — Here, again, a passage in Mahnffy, R ev . 
each should be read out by the superintendents, and J ’ P- ’ D,D ~ 
taken down by pupils. This is the easiest and most 
practicable form of viva voce. 

I should here also distribute marks differently — viz., 
subject 1. 150 ; 2, 200 ; 3, 100; 4, 250. As regards 
German handwriting — though it is necessa/ry for com- 
mercial purposes to read it easily, and possibly desirable 
for literary purposes, it is of no importance at all in 
ordinary correspondence. I can speak from the 
experience of a life in corresponding with Germans, 
that they, one and all. understand the ordinary 
European character, and can write it easily, though 
they often use their own cranky character, which 
is a hand troublesome to decipher. Therefore, I should 
not think of making the writing of this hand com- 
pulsory. Why lay on unnecessary burdens! 

Music . — For mere paper examinations in Harmony, 

<kc., which are in themselves idle, 500 marks is at least 
twice too much, if suck a course be at all retained. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Tf Latin verse be required, 50 marks is an 
absurdly small allowance for so difficult an accom- 
plishment. It were far better to make the marks 
allowed for History and for verse into one total of 
200, and then to permit an alternative — full marks 
being given for either, and the papers set simul- 
taneously. 

I should alter the marks in the same direction that 
I have already indicated under the Junior Grade. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

In the Greek and Latin of this grade I should 
copy the model given by all the open Scholarships 
at the English public schools and colleges, and wholly 
abolish the fixed course, merely setting passages in 
Greek and Latin authors, Latin and Greek prose, a 
History paper, and a General Paper, which is the 
best feature in these examinations. 

As regards the Music in this grade, I think the 
prescribed handbooks wretchedly poor and elementary, 
and recommend Prof. Prout’s books as vastly superior! 


, PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

In the later pages of this schedule I have in 
many cases given suggestions for improvements in 
detail, which are only intended to apply if the larger 
and more trenchant reforms proposed in the early 
pages are not adopted. These suggestions of detail 
are therefore not to be taken as an admission that I 
do not stand by my larger objections, but rather that 
I hold a partial and incomplete reform to be better 
than none at all. 


Programme. Junior Grade. 

Greek . — Lucian should net be there. He is no real 
classic, and these fixed courses are only of use in 
making boys familiar with the great masters. I 
should redistribute the marks as follows in Greek and 
Latin : — > 

Fixed course, 320 ; Grammar. 150 ; Prose 
Composition, 300 ; Strange passages, 300 ; 
History, 130 — making total 1,200. 

English . — The fixed course (mere memory) should 
have its marks reduced. 

Shorthand . — The superintendent in each centre 
should read out a piece of English, which candidates 
should take down. This is the only real test. 


Name of 
Signatory. 


Description. 


Educational Experience, 


Mahony. Mrs. M. K., 


Manager Con- Period of Managership ex- 
vent of Mercy, tending over Eve years. 

Co. Cork. 


Mahony, Mrs. 
M.K. 


2 L 
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Mahouy, J'rs: 
M.K. 


PART I (1). 

Practical Working of System. 
j consider the Intermediate system to have been 
very advantageous to many primary schools. Con- 
ferring many benefits on secondary education in 
Ireland, it has brought the latter within reach of 
many who could not afford a higher education than 
that provided by the National school system. 

However, I think the system requires re-modelling, 
so that such an excessive demand would not be made 
on the memory of the students, and that there may be 
some attempt at developing the understanding of the 
students. The “ cramming ” system, as it has been 
called, perhaps is due to the extensive programme in 
most of the subjects. 


PART II., Sect. YI1I. 

Rules 45-50. 

As has been suggested, it may be an advantage 
to have the value ol exhibitions lessened. The sur- 
plus sum might be profitably expended in advancing 
the education of very junior students by means of 
inspectorship, as has been proposed by the “ Associa- 
tion of Ladies in Dublin.” 


PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

As in former years the number of marks entitling 
a student to retain an exhibition might be reduced to 
1 , 200 . 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Would it not be an advantage to limit the number 
of subjects to be taken by each student, and also to 
simplify the Preparatory Grade to a greater extent, 
but not to abolish it as has been proposed? I have 
found, during my experience of nine years, that the 
amount of Knglisli Poetry to be committed to memory 
is far too great. It might be reduced by half, in each 
grade. 

Would it not be sufficient to study one author only, 
as Literature in each grade, and in each of the langu- 
ages. The amount of specified translation in the 
Modern Languages might also be reduced. 

The appointment of inspectors would undoubtedly 
be a boon ; but the written tests are calculated to 
promote uniformity and impartial treatment of the 
schools. 

Such inspectors ought to be men who have had 
practical experience of teaching children of the same 
age as those whom they undertake to report upon. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 6. — In the selection of examiners those only 
should be employed who are duly qualified and have 
knowledge and practical experience of the abilities of 
children of the age for whom they set tests, and who 
are capable of judging precisely what might be ex- 
pected from students of tender years. 

There is abundant evidence that the answer books 
of candidates need more careful revision. 

Rule 7. — The examinations (written) should be 
maintained but it should be simplified. It is almost 
an impossibility to answer all the questions set in any 
paper in the specified time, the questions being too 
many, and some of them requiring too lengthy answers. 
The knowledge of a student might be tested by 12 
questions in Middle Grade, English 2nd paper, for 
instance, as well as by 18. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Could not the number of marks assigned to subjects 
that may be taken by students in each grade, be 
limited, so as to prevent cramming or superficial study, 
for instance, in Preparatory not to exceed 4,000. 
Junior, . • • 4,500 

Middle, . • • 5 » 000 

Senior, ■ 5,500 

PART II., Sect. YI. 

Rules 40-41. 

The Commercial course might, with advantage to 
candidates and managers of schools, be made a sepa- 
rate course. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 7C-78. 

In case of the failure of a student, might not 
Result Fees be paid on the subjects in which such 
student had been successful, as is done under National 
school system. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) The English course is too long — for instance 
in Geography would not Ireland and Europe be 
sufficient ? Short poem ; and more simple subjects for 
essays, at least one very simple subject. 

The French, German, Italian, &c., courses ought 
not to comprise more than one easy text-book, besides 
Grammar and Composition. 

(c.) The examination papers ai’e too long, especially 
in Mathematics. Eight or nine questions in Arith- 
metic and in Algebra might test the knowledge of the- 
student as well as 14 and 11 (to be worked in three 
hours). Would not two easy deductions be sufficient 
in Euclid. 


PART IT I. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) Might not the Commercial course be detached, 
and made a special course, with advantage to students. 

A student ought not be allowed to present for 
subjects having a higher aggregate marks than 5,'JOO, 
so that he may not deal so superficially with the 
subject, or be “ crammed.” Translation books in 
the languages far too extensive. 

(6.) The marks in Arithmetic ought to be raised to 
600. I think this subject is neglected because “ it 
does not pay.” Celtic marks might also be raised. 

(c.) As in Preparatox-y Grade the papers are too 
long to be worked in specified time. 

The Arithmetic in 1897, in this grade, could not be 
worked by students of good parts in three hours. 
Many candidates might have made a good examination 
but for the complex natui-e of the exercises requiring 
such a length of time A quarter of an hour ought to 
be allowed for each of these mathematical problems on 
an average. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(a.) As in the other grades, the text-books in 
English and the languages are too many. 

( b .) Marks in Arithmetic might be raised to 600. 
(c.) Questions too many and requiring too lengthy 
answers in English, especially 2nd paper, and also m 
Geometrical Drawing. Very few students under 1 < 
years could work the 14 exercises in Arithmetic m 
three hours. 
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PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

I would suggest- that some provision would be made 
for very junior students of, for instance, from 10 to 
13 years, the proficiency of such students to he 
tested by means of inspectors. The programme and 
rules might be drawn up by Board, altogether in- 
dependent of the written examination system. 

This would enable schools who do not wish to 
present- pupils for examination to receive emoluments 
on the report of inspectors, as well as guidance and 
encou ragement. 

This will be ail the more necessary if, as has been 
proposed, the Preparatory Grade be abolished. 


Educational Experience. 


Malet, John 0.,?F.li.S, 


. PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I believe that the administration of the Act by the 
Board has been eminently successful, and that the 
results of such have fully proved that Intermediate 
secular education in . Ireland has been greatly im- 
proved and widely .extended under the present 
system, e.g., compare the year 1890 with 1897. The 
conditions of passing the examination generally were 
considerably more stringent in 1890 than in 1889, 
-and the number of candidates presenting fell from 
6,533 in 1889 to 5,236 in 1890; however, after 1891 
a rapid annual increase in the numbers took place, 
till in 1897 the number was 8,877. 

In the present age of examinations, the preliminary 
training in the examinations of the Board must be of 
considerable value to numbers of the candidates for 
the more serious examinations they must in after life 
undergo. 

The value of an examination test in practical 
matters is strongly evidenced by the fact that im- 
portant commercial bodies urged the Board, success- 
fully, to establish a commercial course of examinations 
and to gx-ant commercial certificates. 

As to the cry of “ cram.” Is preparation for the 
Intermediate Examinations more a process of cram 
than preparation for any other examination, or must 
all examinations be condemned 1 

With reference to the charge against managers of 
schools that the system of examinations induces then), 
for the purpose of gaining Results Fees, to overstrain 
their more promising pupils, and to grossly neglect 
their less promising, to the permanent injury of both 
classes of students, I cannot believe that such want 
of principle is a characteristic of Intermediate school- 
masters and schoolmistresses. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I think it desirable that all competition should be 
excluded from the Preparatory Grade, i.e., that 
no exhibitions or prizes should be awarded in that 
grade, and that an uniform Results Fee, say .£5. 
should be paid in respect of each student, otherwise 
qualified, who obtained a general pass in the grade, 
no additional fees being paid for any extra subject or 
for honors. 

The Senior Grade might be limited to an Honor 


Course, and a certain amount of specializing allowed Malot. j. 

in regard to the selection of subjects by the candidates. F ' li ' s ’ 

Prizes, including £50 Prizes, to be awarded for 
meritorious answering, and the numbers not to be 
restricted by the number of passes. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

I believe that the time has now arrived when girls 
should be put in competition with boys, and that 
consequently the Programme of Examinations should 
be the same. 

I think it would be an improvement that the 
duration of the examinations should be curtailed by — 

(1.) Making certain subjects alteimative, i.e., 
allowing a candidate to present in either, but not 
both, of two such subjects, so that they might be 
examined in during the same period. Again, in the 
case of a language, e.g., French, a student might be 
allowed to present in ordinary or commercial French, 
but not both, the number of marks assigned to each 
subject being of course the same. 

(2.) Having a sepaiate Programme for Commercial 
Students. 

(3.) Removing certain subjects from the Pro- 
gramme. 

PART II., Sect. Y. 

Rules 36-39. 

I think the conditions of passing the. examination 
generally should be the same for girls a3 for boys — 
see Part II., Section 1. 

PART II., Sect. YI. 

Rules 40-41. 

I would suggest, that the commercial course should 
be made distinct from the ordinary course, as was 
formerly the case. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 45. — Preparatory Grade Exhibitions might 
be abolished— - see Part I. (2). 

Rule 46-18. — Exhibitions entitling students to free 
education at school, aud leaving scholarships in the 
Senior Grade tenable by students for a few years at a 
university, or while otherwise preparing for pro- 
fessional life, might with advantage be established, 
subject to certain conditions of tenure. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rule 53. — Should the Composition prizes be 
retained, it would seem ad visable to establish prizes 
for scientific merit, e.g., prizes to! be awarded to the 
highest answerers in Mathematics in the Junior, 

Middle, and Senior Grades. 

PART II., Sect, j X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 54. — I think this Rule should be rescinded. 

Rule 55. — I think the, restriction on the number 
of £50 prizes awardable in the Senior Grade should 
be removed — see Part I. (2). 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

70 (a .) — I think that November Lists might be dis- 
continued, and a declaration from a manager of a 
school, on his claim for Results Fees, that the students 
named therein were on the roll on the required date 
be accepted, as is his declaration that those students 
made the required number of attendances. 

72. A minimum limit of age should be fixed for the 
ten students necessary to constitute a school. 

2 L 2 , 
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I do not think that the payment of a small amount 
of Results Fees, in respect of one or two students, to 
a manager of a school is of much, if any, benefit to 
Intermediate Education, and I would suggest that 
no Results Fees should he paid to a manager of a 
school in any year unless at least five pupils of the 
school shall have passed the examinations generally 
in that year. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

See under Part II., Section T, 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

See under Part II., Section I. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

See under Part II., Section I. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

See under Part II., Section I. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

Inspection. — I believe any compulsory system of 
inspection of Irish Intermediate Schools, of a detailed 
character, including viva voce examination of pupils, 
undesirable, if indeed, practicable. 

Something might, perhaps, be accomplished in the 
way of periodic general inspection, i.e., of arrange- 
ment of classes, &c. ; but is any inspection necessary 
or desirable 1 

Honor and Pass Examination Papers. — Very great 
difficulties appear to lie in the way of giving separate 
Pass and Honor Examination Papers, and I think 
whatever could be gained by doing so would be as 
well accomplished by indicating, on mixed papers, the 
questions intended for merely pass candidates, and by 
a suitable arrangement of marks. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Marks, J. Christopher, I 
Mus.D., Oxon. 

Examiner in 
Theory of 
Music to the 
Intermediate 
Education 
Board. 

Graduated Mus. Bac., 1863 ; 
Mus. Doc., 1868, Oxon. 
Teaching Music for forty- 
three years. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

Gentlemen, — Having had the honour of examining 
in “ Music ” for the Intermediate Education Board 
in 1896 and 1897, I venture to offer a few suggestions 
which occurred to me at that time in connection 
therewith. I noticed that a great man)' of the candi- 
dates in Senior, Middle, and J unior Grades (especially 
in the Junior Grade) confined themselves entirely to 
one section, and by this means succeeded in passing, 
without perhaps having any knowledge of the other 
sections ; for instance, in section I. “ notation, time, 
scales, keys, intervals, accent,” 250 marks are allowed, 


and a candidate might easily make these up and pass,, 
without having any knowledge of Harmony (section 
III), and vice versa, a candidate might pass in Harmony 
without having any knowledge of section I. 

To remedy this, and to make the examinations a 
true test of musical knowledge, I would suggest that 
the number of marks required for a pass should be 
increased, or (if this is not possible) that the candidate, 
in order to make up the necessary 25 per cent, for a 
pass in Music, should be required to obtain 25 per 
cent, of the total number of marks assigned to each 
section : this would require a slight alteration in the 
number of marks allotted to each section, but it would 
prevent candidates rushing upon one section, and help 
to make the result of the examination, what I am sure 
the Intermediate Education Board wish it to be, a 
true test of general musical knowledge. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Theory of Music — maximum marks, 500. — Girls. 

Section I., . . 240 ' 60 

„ II., . 60 15 

„ III., . . 200 50 

5u0 125 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Theory of Music — maximum marks, 500, 

25 per cent- 

Section I., . . 280 70 

„ II., . 60 15 

„ III., . . 160 40 

500 125 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 


Theory of Music — maximum marks, 500. 


Section 

„ II., 

„ III., 

,, iv.„ 


25 per cent. 
. 240 60 

. 100 25 

. 100 25 

. 60 15 

500 125 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience, 





Cork High 
School. 

Whitelands College, Chel- 
sea ; 1884-98. Head Mistress, 
Cork High School for Girls. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

1. That a definite course of study, to be completed 
in a given time, has had an excellent effect on both 
teachers and taught. 

2. That it has introduced a better programme of 
studies than if each school formulated its own 
courses. 

3. That it produces too much excitement and 
unnatural strain for children when the results are 
published. 
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PART IT.., Sect. XII. 
Rules 70-78. 

Rules 73 to 78 . — When a correction 1 


Masonic Orphan Schools Joint Education 
Committee. 

Boys’ School — Rich view, Clonskeagh. 
Girls’ School— Ballsbridge, Dublin. 

Office — 16, Moles worth-street, Dublin. 


Description. 


2. Gibson, Rev. Ben- 
jamin, A.M.. Dub- 
lin University. 


i. Hamilton. Rev. J. i 
M..A.M., Edinburgh 
University. 1 


5. Crawley, William J. 
Chetwode, ll.d., 
Dublin University, 


Educational Experience. 


4. That to keep pace with increased competition, 

it has been necessary to raise the standard for pas- 
sing, until the “ average ” student has no chance of 
passing. _ Rules 73 to 78. — When a correction has to be made 

5. That the large sums of money annually awarded ? n ^ le amount of Result Fees claimed by a manager, 

to young candidates are seldom, if ever, expended for would be ' vel1 to seud an official statement regard- 
educational advancement. ing the correction for the satisfaction of those inte- 

rested in the claim. 

PART I. (2). ■ 

Alterations in System Generally. 

1. Conduct examinations as at present by written 
tests, but inspect all schools sending in pupils as to 
buildings, sanitation, teaching, appliances, staff, or- 
ganization, and registration. 

2. Lower standard of passing in each grade, so that 
the ordinary candidate may have a chance of a cer- 
tificate. 

3. Give more time to the examination of subjects 
in the English course (but do not maize any English 

subject Literature, Geography, History, Grammar 

optional to candidates) 

4. Assign a fairer position to scientific studies, and 
raise Domestic Economy from its present foolish 
inanity into a science of health. Add to present sub- 
jects, such as Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, 
and Hygiene, others such as Zoology, Physiography, 

Geology. Leave selection of Science to individual 
schools. 

5. Boys should be allowed to take up Science 
subjects if desired. 

6. Registers should be made compulsory in all In- 
termediate schools : — 

(a.) General register, in which should be inscribed 
the name, age, date of admission, and name of 
parent or guardian. 

(6.) A class register of daily attendance. 

N.B.— These books are the backbone of school his- 
tory, and are invaluable as showing the work accom- 
plished for — 

(a.) Number of pupils i 1 any time under tuition. 

(b.) Individual attendance. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 12. — Abolish the age-limit , except for exhibi- 
tions, free scholarships, prizes, and medals. 

PART II., Sect, V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rule 37. — The Preparatory Grade is admirable, and 
picks up the candidate when an incentive to studious 
habits is sorely needed. But the examinations in this 
grade should be of an elementary character. 

Rule 39. — Abolish the Senior Grade, and call pre- 
sent “ Middle ” Senior Grade, duplicating the ex- 
amination, as — 

(a.) Pass ; 

(b.) Honours ; and make both these examinations 
correspond with the Matriculation of the Royal Uni- 
versity. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rules 45, 46, 47. — Convert Preparatory, Junior, 
aud Middle Grade exhibitions into free scholarships 
at any school, or with any tutor, selected by the can- 
didate and recognized by the Intel-mediate Board, 
ouch scholarships need not be so valuable as those at 
present awarded ; the number of candidates partici- 
pating in the honour could therefore be doubled, and 
he evils attending the present mode of distribution 
"'odd be checked. 

Rule 50. — Award a medal for Botany (which should 
® ex amined in such a way as to test practical, as dis- 
hnguislied from book, knowledge). 


Masonio’ 
Orphan 
Schools Joint 


7. Williamson. Ben- 
jamin, D.PC.,Dubli 
University, p.n.s. 


10. Maguire. William. 


Moderator, T.U.D. ; En- 
dow ed Schools Commis- 
sioner. 1878-80; Judicial 
Commissioner of Educa- 
tional Endowments. 1885- 
05 ; Commissioner of Na- 
tional Education, 1884-90 ; 
Governor of Church of Ire- 
land Training College, of 
Incorporated Society, of 
King’s Hospital, and of St. 
1'etor's Schools. Dublin • 
Member of Dublin Dio- 
cesan Board of Education ; 
Member of Education 
Committee, King's Inns. 

Senior Lecturer and Senior 
Fellow, and formeriv Pro- 

n!fh r bn ri ? ity , Colle «°- 

Dublin; formerly Ex- 
aminer.London University 
and Civil Service of India. 

Senior Moderator, T.C.D. ; 
twenty-flve years Gover- 
aor of Royal Irish Academy 
of Music. 


Librarian and Chief Clerk, 
Royal University of Ire- 
land, since 1881 ; ten years 
l r° lessor of Pure and 
Mixed Mathematics, Uni- 
versity Of King's College, 
Nova Scotia ; three years 
Secretary, .Teachers’ Guild 
of Ireland; Secretary, Rath- 
mmes Township Schools. 

Promoter, Member of Com- 
mittee, and Governor of 
City of Dublin Technical 
Schools. 


Dublin University ; Junior 
Moderator, T.C.D. ; Secre- 
tary, Endowed Schools 

rela-y. Royal University 
of Ireland since 1880 ; 
" r of the Incorpor- 


School ; Centre Superin- 
tendent and Member of 
Local Committees. Science 
and Art Department. 

Seventeen .years Rector of 
St. Mark’s Parish. Dublin, 
and Patron of the Paro- 
chial Schools ; Member of 
Committee, Church Edu- 
cation Society ; hai " 


Scholar and Senior Modera- 
tor, T.C.D. ; Principal, 
Queen's Service Academy ; 
s Teacher and 
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Masonic 
Orphan 
Schools, Joint 
Education 
Committee. 


Educational Exj 


1. White, O. Ban try, 
A.M., Dublin 1 
University. 


Clerk and Second 
| Oflleer, and Chief Exami- 
nation Supei intendent’ 
Science and Art Depart- 


12. Scriven, George, 
M.D, Dublin Uni- 
versity. 

13. Wakely, William I 

G.. Solicitor. 


14. Hayes, Thomas J„ 
Accountant, Eoyal 
Dublin Society. 


15. Johnston. Swift 
Paine, A.M., Dublin | 
University. 


. I S jeret ary .Incorporated Law 
1 Society : Governor, King’s 
Hospital, Dublin. 


, Govi 


i Incorp 


of the 

rated Society ; t , 

LoealSecretary and Super- 
intendent of Examina- 
tions, Science and Art 
Department. 

, I Scholar and Senior Mode- 
1 rator, T.C.D. ; Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Dublin; formerly 
Examiner, Intermediate 
" ninations. 


16. Jones, Miss E. Rus- 


Head Mistress, ' 


17. Moore, James, 


School. Molesworth-street, 
Dublin ; Centre Superin- 
tendent, Intermediate Ex- 


; , King’s Hospital, 


male Orphan 


■ Governor, King's Hospital, 


Masonic - . 

I 1X.V B " J ‘I 


20. Holdbrook, John. 
1st Class, London 
University ; A.B., 
Royal University. 


Assistant Sec- 
retary, Ma- 
sonic Orphan 


Fourteen years Head Master, 
” '.y Intermediate School; 
rteen years Head Mas- 
Masonic Orphan Boys’ 


PART I. (1). 


in life, after leaving our schools. The qualifications 
for admission being orphanhood and straitened cir- 
cumstances, the object of the education given is to 
enable them to become self-supporting. They ;ii] 
belong to the middle class, but they vary greatly in 
the education which they have received before 
admission, and in their capacity for further instruc- 
tion, as well as in the social position of their parents. 
While in our schools all are treated alike ; but tlfe 
attention of the teachers, and of the Education Com- 
mittee, is directed to ascertain, as far as possible, the 
class of education, and the calling in life, best suited 
to the capacity and prospects of each pupil. They 
are given the best and most appropriate teaching 
which we can afford, and when they leave out- 
schools, efforts are made to start them upon that 
course of life which seems most likely to lead them to 
creditable independence. These efforts have been 
generally successful, and we venture to think that 
our schools and our pupils may fairly he taken to 
represent a large class of those for whose benefit the 
Intermediate education system is intended, and that 
any changes which would be beneficial to them would 
be equally useful to others. 

Experiences of existing system. — From the founda- 
tion of the existing system, we have annually pie 
sented at the Intermediate examinations as many of 
our pupils as were found capable of preparing for 
them. While thus availing ourselves of your system, 
we have i-egarded it rather as a valuable help than as 
even the .main, object to which the teaching in our 
schools should be directed. We do not profess to 
provide instruction in very advanced subjects — such, 
for example, as Greek, and Higher Mathematics — and 
our teachers are required not to sacrifice any of the 
advantages of sound general instruction of all the 
pupils, for the special preparatiou of the more intelli- 
gent of them, or for the specific object of obtaining 
distinctions, or even of passing your examinations. 

We desire, as the result of our experience, to 
tender emphatic testimony to the advantages which 
our schools, and our pupils, have derived from the 
practical working of the Intel-mediate education 
system as now established. 

Though we believe that many improvements may 
he effected, we trust that no departure will be made 
f rom the principle laid down by your Act, of “ promo- 
ting Intermediate secular education in Ireland by 
carrying on a system of public examinations of 
students,” in all the generally useful subjects of such 
education The Results Fees hitherto received have 
enabled us to provide better teaching than we could 
otherwise afford. The prizes and exhibitions have 
been of material assistance to our best pupils ; and 
the examinations have been both a valuable test of 
the efficiency of our schools, and of the relative quali- 
fications of our pupils, and also a valuable guide and 
an effective stimulus in education. 


Practical Working of System. 

Means of Knowledge. — We have been appointed 
by the Governors of the Masonic Orphan Schools to 
submit a joint statement on their behalf. 

We think it right to mention, in the first instance, 
our means of forming an opinion upon the practical 
working of the Intermediate Education system in 
Ireland. 

Our schools contain eighty male and 104 female 
pupils, who are admitted between the ages of eight 
and thirteen years. They are the children of 
deceased Irish members of the Order of Freemasons. 
When elected they are maintained and educated in 
our schools Until they reach the age of sixteen years. 
Some of those who appear exceptionally deserving are 
retained for one or two years longer : and, so far as 
our means permit, the outgoing pupils are assisted to 
obtain advanced education, or to establish themselves 


Standard of Intermediate Education. — We depre- 
cate any lowering of the standard of Intermediate 
education with the view of bringing a larger number 
of students within its range. Those who cannot 
reach the prescribed standard should be regarded as 
more properly objects of Primary or industrial instruc- 
tion. The Intermediate svstem, as its name imports, 
should promote something generically superior to 
Primary education, and generically different from 
technical training. It should prepare students for 
the various classes of higher and special education 
which lie above or beyond it. Having regard to the 
needs of Irish students, it should not be adapted 
exclusively for those who aim at entering universi- 
ties, or reaching the highest grade of culture. \'e 
submit that it should also promote the education 
of all those students who must seek independence in 
commercial life, in the public service, and in the other 
employments- for which a certain degree of literary 
and scientific proficiency is essential. 
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Distinction between University and Commercial 
Education. — We 'submit that your system has not 
hitherto sufficiently marked the distinction between 
what we shall call “ University Education ,” on the 
one hand, and “ Commercial Education ” on the 
other. In adopting these terms, we do not desire to 
convey that the one class of education is higher or 
lower, or more or less essential to a complete system 
of Intermediate education t^an the other. Up to a 
certain point, which we would fix at the passing of 
your “ Preparatory Grade,” the same foundation is 
required for both these classes of further education, 
and the same teaching should be given. But we 
believe that the utility of your Junior, Middle and 
Senior Grades would be much increased by prescrib- 
ing distinct courses for “ University ” and “ Commer- 
cial ” students. 

The distinction which we suggest is similar to that 
which exists in schools which have a “ Classical side ” 
and a “ Modern or Commercial side.” Though the 
students have different obj ects, each course of educa- 
tion should be complete and “thorough,” and spe- 
cially adapted to its own purpose. 

The separation of the “ University course ” from 
the “ Commercial course ” would, in our opinion, 
raise the standard of your examinations, and of the 
education they promote, at the “ University side,” 
and would, at the same time, greatly extend the 
usefulness of your system for practical and “ Com- 
mercial” purposes. The “University course” should 
be framed for the advancement of learning among 
students entering universities, or preparing for the 
higher grades of the public service, or for the learned 
professions. The “ Commercial course ” should be 
adapted to the educational needs of the larger 
number who desire to enter any of the other callings 
which require literary and scientific training. 

Commercial Education. — The present “ Commercial 
course ” does not attain the desired object. The 
“Commercial subjects” now prescribed are often 
taken up by students who have no commercial object 
in view, and who present themselves at the same 
time in the most advanced and “ classical ” subjects. 
By a small expenditure of time and labour, such 
students are successfully “ coached ” in portions of 
the “ Commercial course,” for the mere purpose of 
obtaining additional Results Fees, and winning 
exhibitions. The Commercial programme is framed 
on the principle of adding a so-called “ Commercial ” 
supplement to the ordinary coui-se in certain subjects. 

We submit that this principle is erroneous. There 
is no such thing as “the Commercial portion” of a 
language. In almost every subject, the prescribed 
course, and the method of teaching, and the relative 
weight assigned to the subject, should be different in 
the case of a university student and in that of a 
student preparing for commercial life — for example, 
tlie study of .Modern Languages, of History, of Litera- 
ture, and even of Geography, should be differently 
conducted in the two cases, and in teaching Science 
the difference would equally exist. We submit that 
your programme should, throughout, be arranged with 
special regard to the essential difference between the 
ultimate objects of the two classes of Intermediate 
education. 

Election between Courses. — Every student should 
be required to elect between the University and the 
Commercial courses. Commercial students should 
not devote their time to merely classical subjects, nor 
should University students be permitted to adopt the 
Commercial standard. It would also be essential to 
award the same Results Fees, prizes, and exhibitions, 
in the two courses, so as to offer no inducement to 
either teachers or students to prefer the one course to 
the other, for any other object than the ultimate 
benedt to the student. 

For further details of our suggested division of 
courses we beg to refer to our observations on 
Part III. 


Conduct of the Examinations. — In the conduct of Masonio 
your examinations we have observed some degree of Joint 

failure to frame the programmes, and to prepare the Eduoation 
papers, so as to promote sound general teaching, as omD ^_ e - 
distinguished from instruction in delined courses. In 
other words, the examinations have rather tested 
the success of teachers and pupils in preparing for the 
examinations themselves, than the students’ real 
knowledge of the subjects included in the programme. 

There have also been failures to graduate the difficulty 
of the examination papers in the different grades, and 
to maintain uniformity of standard in the same 
grades, both as between different subjects in the same 
year, and as between the same subjects in successive 
years. 

In general, the Preparatory Grade has hitherto been 
little more thau a preliminary stage of the Junior 
Grade, while the Middle and Senior Grades have 
been so much above the Junior Grade as to be beyond 
the reach, upon one year’s study, of the great majority 
of the students. 

Graduation of Courses . — We believe that it would 
be of the highest advantage to make the Preparatory 
Grade a non-competitive test of the foundation laid 
for a sound general education in students of the pre- 
scribed age, dividing each of the subsequent grades 
into a university course and a commercial course, to 
make the education in each grade the appropriate 
preparation for the next in order, up to the Senior 
Grade, and to adapt the programmes of the Senior 
Grade more closely to the object of preparing for the 
further examinations and tests, and tor satisfying the 
educational conditions, by which students are imme- 
diately met at the end of their Intermediate course. 

The injurious effects of the present multiplication of 
examinations for various objects would be to some 
extent diminished, and the practical utility of your 
system would be increased, if the courses were divided 
and prescribed with more direct regard to the ulterior 
objects which the students have in view. For 
example, the university course in the Senior Grade 
might be made much more useful to students about 
to matriculate at the Irish universities, and the com- 
mercial course might be better adapted' to the require- 
ments of commercial employment, and of the exami- 
nations for the lower grades of the Civil Service. 

Written Examinations . — It is a grave delect in the 
practical working of the present system that a written 
examination of students is the sole test of Inter- 
mediate education, and is the only object to which 
pupils and teachers are encouraged to direct their 
efforts. Except, perhaps, in mathematical subjects,, 
no written examination of students can ascertain the 
real or practical value of the education which they 
have received. Students can be trained to pass, and 
even to obtain distinctions, upon paper, in languages 
in which they are incapable of making themselves 
understood, or in Music when they cannot play any 
instrument, or even recoguize a melody. Without 
proper appliances, and without experimental teachiug, - 
scientific instruction which will enable the pupil to 
answer written questions, may convey no useful 
knowledge. Though your instructions state that the 
general examination “ must, for practical reasons, be 
conducted exclusively in writing,” we suggest that 
there is no insurmountable difficulty in ascertaining 
that the students who are presented in those subjects 
which can not be effectively tested by written 
answers, have at least attained a useful degree of 
oral proficiency. At all events, distinctions should 
not be awarded without an oral examination of 
selected pupils, and the money would be well spent 
which would bring together, and orally exumine, 
those who, at the general written examination, had 
obtained, say, 70 or 7 5 per cent, of the marks in such 
subjects as Modern Languages. Music, or Experi- 
mental Science, in which, at present, it is impossible 
to ascertain that what has been theoretically learn id 
is capable of actual use. 
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Masonic Inspection . — Your Act (sec. 3) expressly mentions 

Schools Joint inspection as a duty which may be undertaken by 

your Board. This must mean inspection of schools, 
Committee, J f 

— it has not yet been undertaken, though the experi- 
ence of the Science and Art Department shows that 
it can be performed. We suggest that every school 
which presents pupils for examination should be 
required, as a condition precedent to the payment of 
Results Fees, to satisfy your Board that oral instruc- 
tion is effectually given by competent teachers, that 
the pupils can make oral use of what they have 
learnt, and that the school is equipped with sufficient 
appliances for teaching those subjects which cannot 
be properly taught without mechanical aid. 

We believe that two inspectors, sufficiently quali- 
fied, and of varied attainments, could, in a compara- 
tively short visit to a school, satisfy themselves upon 
all the necessary points, and ascertain that the educa- 
tion given in those subjects which cannot be 
adequately tested by written examination was really 
efficient, and worthy of Results Fees. 

Appointment of Examiners. — Hitherto, from year 
to year, the standards in different subjects, and the 
relative difficulty of the papers even in the same 
subjects, have often varied largely. A comparison 
of the proportion of passes to failures, and of honours 
to passes, in different subjects in the same year, and 
in the same subject in different years, will show 
fluctuations which can only be accounted for by 
differences in the method of examination. Sometimes 
pupils fail in one year, in subjects in which they have 
passed in the previous year, although their education 
has been advanced in the meantime. Sometimes 
nearly all have attained honour marks in subjects to 
which less attention had been devoted, and in which 
a lower degree of proficiency had been attained, than 
in others in which the percentage of honours, or even 
of passes, was considerably less. Papers are sub- 
mitted which, from their length and difficulty, can- 
not be answered by the best students within the 
specified time, and which are above the reach of the 
average students. Questions are. put which test mere 
memory, or superficial preparation, rather than 
general knowledge, or sound teaching. A most 
effective step to improvement, in these and other 
respects, would be to confine the appointment of 
examinei's to those who have practical experience as 
teachers, and who are qualified, by training and 
experience, to understand the capacity, and to test the 
proficiency of young students. When possible, and 
in the more important subjects, two examiners should 
be responsible for every question put, and at lea«t 
two-thirds of the whole number of examiners should 
have examined in the same subjects in some previous 
year. Though some change of examiners in each 
year is desirable, those who prove themselves to be 
capable and judicious should be retained as long as 
possible. As a rule, the period of service should not 
- be less than three years. For the Home Civil Service 
each examiner serves for five years, and the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art has no fixed limit* for the 
employment of those who prove satisfactory. Before 
the papers are sanctioned, a complete set of answers 
should be fully worked out in the way intended ; 
wherever possible, the papers should be revised by an 
independent authority, who would see that the 
required standard was observed in each grade, and as 
between the several grades, and that the questions 
were clear, within the curriculum, fitted to test 
general knowledge, and capable of being answered in 
the desired way by students of the prescribed age, 
within the time appointed. 

Division of Papers . — The practice of presenting 
long papers for which two or three hours are assigned, 
and which contain a lai - ge number of questions 
varying in difficulty, is injurious. The students lose 
time and become confused in endeavouring to find 
those questions which they can answer, especially 


when there is no distinction, upon the face of the 
paper, between the “pass” and the “ honour ” ques- 
tions, or, as has sometimes been the case, they appear 
upon the paper in . the inverse order of difficulty. 
The examination i;i each subject has a double object, 
first, to ascertain that the students have reached the 
absolute standard required for passing, and secondly, 
to test and graduate the relative merit of those who 
deserve distinction. Especially in the mathematical 
subjects, the “ pass ” and the “ honour ” questions 
should be distinguished, and, if separate papers are 
not set, the different classes of the questions should 
appear in distinct sections. In tin; examinations of 
the Science and Art Department, the distinction is 
uniformly made between the “ honour ” and the 
“ elementary ” questions. In your examinations, we 
have-known students to be incapacitated from doing 
justice to themselves through having to deal with a 
difficult paper, covering an entire subject, for three 
hours in the forenoon, and then having to answer in 
the whole of a second subject in three hours of the 
afternoon of the same day. As an instance, in the 
present year, pupils of the Junior and Middle Grades, 
who had spent three hours upon exceptionally diffi- 
cult and confusing papers in Arithmetic in the fore- 
noon, failed to answer up to their knowledge of 
Algebra, because the remaining three hours of the 
same day were allotted to the papers in that subject, 
and the over- wearied students could not then deal 
adequately with them. 

Courses and Examination Papers. — The selection 
of specially qualified and experienced teachers as 
examiners would improve your examinations, as 
practical tests of sound education. The courses 
should be so prescribed, and the papers should be so 
framed as to give more weight to knowledge of tin- 
subjects at large, tested in languages by judicious 
examination in Grammar, Composition, and “ unseen ’ 
passages, than to the minute studj , and committal to 
memory of limited courses and of specified books. 
Students should not be expected to learn long courses 
by heart, as, for example, in the Junior Grade, three 
cantos of “The Lay of the last Minstrel,” and “ The 
Pleasures of Hope,” nor should questions be asked 
which require mere memory to answer them. Above 
all, the courses and questions, especially in languages, 
should not be so framed as to enable high marks to 
be obtained by the exercise of memory without 
understanding. 

Throughout the examinations, good writing, ortho- 
graphy, and correctness of expression, being essential 
to the practical value of knowledge, should be en- 
couraged by a special allowance of marks. In 
preparing the papers for the examination of a number 
of candidates, a defined proportion of the questions 
should be of an easy standard, a further proportion 
somewhat difficult, and the remainder still more 
difficult and advanced, so as first to differentiate the 
“ pass ” from the “ honour ” candidates, and then to 
differentiate the honour candidates among themselves. 
We have known papers to be set at your examinations 
which contained none of the first, and scarcely any 
of the second grade of questions, with the result that 
the pass candidates could only be differentiated by 
exclusion. On the other hand, too easy papers have 
failed to give just advantages to the best candidates, 
especially in a system where the prizes are awarded 
to the highest aggregate of marks in different subjects. 
Professional training and experience on the part of 
the examiners, and of those who prepare the papers, 
would be the most effectual safeguard against these 
defects. 

Relative weights of English, Latin, and other 
Languages. — In the Intermediate examinations, 
“ English ” includes the whole range of a “ thorough ” 
English literary education. Accordingly, that subject 
should be the most important, and, both in the 
University and in the Commercial courses, it should 
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bear the highest marks. In the Commercial course, 
the different departments of the subject should be 
distinguished, and separate papers should be set in 
them. In the University course, we submit that 
Latin should hold the second place, and should rank 
above any other language, except English, at least in 
the Preparatory and Junior Grades. It is the best 
medium for instruction in Grammar ; it is the best 
introduction to the study of the most useful modern 
languages ; and the most logical and complete methods 
of teaching have been, from long practice, applied to 
the study of Latin, which is more general than, aud 
should precede, the study of Greek. 

History. — The present system of coufining the 
examinations in History to fixed periods is objection- 
able, and largely diminishes the utility, for ulterior 
purposes, of the instruction given in that subject. 
Minute knowlege of a limited period is laboriously 
acquired by pupils who remain absolutely ignorant of 
the history before and aftertheprescribeddates. Every 
examination in History should be divided into two 
parts, to each of which about equal marks should be 
assigned Half the examination should consist of 
very simple questions, pointed to general acquaintance 
with the outline and principal events of the general 
history of the country, and the other half might then 
be usefully devoted to a specified period, which should 
be more minutely studied. 

Medcds and Minor Prizes. — We suggest that the 
awards of medals and minor prizes for high places 
in certain subjects and groups of subjects ought to 
be extended. These distinctions are highly esteemed, 
and are valuable aids to education. To the large 
gold medal awarded for the first place in each 
grade, and the small gold medals and the money 
prizes awarded for the highest marks iu certain 
subjects, and groups of subjects, it would certainly 
seem reasonable to add one or move silver or bronze 
medals, and some additional prizes, for those who, 
though failing to take the first places, yet fall very 
little short of them. It also seems very inexpedient to 
omit the mathematical and scientific subjects, and 
practical and important subjects such as Drawing, 
Shorthand, and the Commercial course, from the list 
of those for which special distinctions are awarded. 

Local Supervision. — The local supervision of the 
Intermediate examinations has not been as strict or 
satisfactory, according to our experience, as that of 
the examinations of the Science and Art Department. 
We suggest that practical experience in conducting 
examinations should be required as a qualification for 
the appointment of Local Superintendents, and that 
the AssistantCommi;sioners,or other specially qualified 
persons, should be charged with the duty of visiting 
centres unexpectedly during the hours of examination, 
and also that regulations should be more stringently 
enforced for securing the utmost possible uniformity 
in the conditions under which the candidates are 
examined at different centres. 

Application of Exhibitions and Money Prizes — The 
beneficial use of the large proportion of the funds at 
your disposal which is now expended upon money 
prizes and exhibitions, could, according to our ex- 
perience, be more effectively secured. Standing as we 
do, in a peculiar sense, in loco parentis to our pupils, 
we endeavour to secure the application of this money 
for their permanent benefit, and while we should 
welcome for ourselves additional means of securing 
this object, we suggest that such means should be 
provided generally. Our practice has been to induce 
our pupils to lodge their money in the Post Office 
Savings Bank, and not to spend it, until it is required 
for their advancement after leaving our schools. At 
that time, it is of the highest value to them in 
assisting them to obtain further or more advanced or 
special teaching, or in paying the premiums and fees, 
or defraying the expenses, incident to admission to 
the callings by which they are to live. We suggest 


that the payments should no longer be unconditionally Masonic 
and immediately made in mouey to the students 
themselves, but that the condition should be imposed, Education 
of satisfying your Board that the amount will be omn ^f 0 
applicable for the permanent advantage of the 
students, by way either of further education or 
advancement in life. 

In our observations upon Part III. we suggest the 
adoption of a rule directed to this object. 


Number and. retention of Exhibitions. — The principle 
ofawardiug a fixed percenlageof exhibitions calculated 
by reference to the number of students who pass in 
each grade, appears to us to be faulty ; and the con- 
dition of passing on from grade to grade in order to 
retain an exhibition for successive years is sometimes 
injurious to the student. We think that a single 
reward should be given for each year’s successful 
work, and that the number of prizes should be 
determined rather by the number of those who reach 
a high standard of merit, than by the number of 
undistinguished pupils who pass the examination in 
the same year. Even if the principle of percentage 
be retained, the proportion of exhibitions should be 
larger in the MiddleGradethan in the Junior, and in the 
Senior Grade than in the Middle, because the majority 
of average and inferior students do not advance beyond 
the lower grades. The effect of binding a student 
who has obtained an exhibition to go on from grade 
to grade in order to retain it, is to tempt him, by an 
immediate money payment, to devote one or more 
additional years to passing the Intermediate exam- 
inations, which might be more profitably employed 
otherwise, or sometimes to unduly hurry the teaching 
of a promising pupil. The evil is increased by the 
absence of any means of securing the application of 
the money to furthering the education, or permanently 
advancing the interests, of the exhibitioners. 

Education of Girls.— Experience of the working of 
your system in our two schools leads us distinctly to 
the opinion that it is not necessary or desirable to 
make any great difference between the rules appli- 
cable to boys and to girls, except by adding to the 
course for girls the subjects of Music and of Domestic 
Economy, and by giving them a somewhat wider 
selection of subjects in which they may present 
themselves for examination. Music is directly useful 
to almost all girls who are capable of learning 
it, as an aid to making their livelihood ; and Domestic 
Economy is both useful and interesting to them. Jit 
the general subjects of literary and scientific educa- 
tion, having regard to the callings which are now 
open to women, we find that those courses which are 
prescribed for boys are, in general, equally useful for 
girls. The University course for boys is suitable for 
the large proportion of. female students who adopt 
teaching as their profession, while in the lower grades 
of the Civil Service, aud in Commercial situations, 
which are open to women, the same class of preparatory 
education is required by both sexes. 

Mifsjp. — We would add that if the examinations in 
Musiccould be made effective by adoptina practical and 
oral tests of the teaching given and the proficiency 
attained, we should even desire to see boys permitted 
to take it as an optional subject. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Period for Intermediate Education between 12 and 
17 years. — The period of life which is devoted to 
Intermediate Education, in ordinary cases, is the 
period of five years between the ages of twelve and 
seventeen years. Under the age of twelve, no child 
can have legitimately advanced beyond rudimentary 
2 M 
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cP^hSn ' instruction, or the range of primary education, and 
Schools, Joint any public examination would be a fallacious test of 
ConSittee. the capacity for later progress. We submit that the 
— age of seventeen years should be the superior limit 
of the operation of your system. Every calling for 
which Intermediate Education is the proper introduc- 
tion requires special preparation, outside the scope of 
any general examination, and varying with the par- 
ticular object in view. This special preparation fitly 
occupies at least one year, and, in almost every case, 
it ought to begin not later than at the age of seven- 
teen years. It is our distinct opinion that the time 
above that age, which is now devoted to passing the 
Senior Grade, would be more profitably spent in re- 
ceiving specific teaching for whatever object is ulti- 
mately aimed at. 

For the universities, the age of matriculation is 
usually between sixteen and eighteen. For boys en- 
tering Woolwich, Sandhurst, the various branches of 
the Civil Service, and several of the professions, the 
ages range from sixteen to nineteen. For girls, eigh- 
teen years is the age usually fixed for seeking entrance 
to permanent employment. Commercial life is open 
to both sexes at an earlier age, usually about sixteen 
years. We suggest that the ages within which students 
should be admissible to your examinations should be 
strictly limited to the period between twelve and 
seventeen years, calculated, as at present, from June 
1st in each year, and that the plan of permitting 
“ over-age” students to present themselves, which is 
practically a failure, should be abandoned. Whenever 
higher education is required, the full period of five 
years should, if possible, be devoted to the studies in- 
cluded in your system. We advocate the retention of 
four grades, and the power of presenting students in 
five consecutive years, so as to offer an opportunity of 
taking one grade twice. 

Preparatory Grade — Non-competitive. — The Pre- 
paratory Grade has hitherto been little more than a 
preliminary stage to the J unior Grade. The Middle 
Grade, on the other hand, has been so far above the 
Junior Grade as to be beyond the reach of the majority 
of the students, unless with two years’ preparation, 
and the Senior Grade is now carried to an age at 
which only a very small proportion of the students 
can afford to wait for it, while the majority of those 
who do present themselves would more usefully em- 
ployed in direct preparation for universities, or for 
specific callings, or in entering upon permanent em- 
ployment. We suggest that the Preparatory Grade 
should be broadly distinguished from those above it 
by being made really preparatory. That is to say, it 
should be directed to promote that sound and general 
elementary teaching which is the necessary foundation 
of all solid Intermediate education, whether the 
further instruction to be afterwards sought is of the 
“ University” or of the “ Commercial" type. We 
urge that the examination ought to be simply a quali- 
fying examination, and that teachers should be 
encouraged to endeavour to lay a sound foundation 
for every student of the prescribed age by being paid 
Results Fees for all who reach a fixed standard. The 
abolition of competition in the Preparatory Grade 
would lessen the strain upon young pupils, and would 
make it the object of the teachers to give the same 
attention to all, at a period when it is premature to 
decide how far pupils are capable of advancing, and 
when children cannot compete for distinctions in 
special subjects with advantage. 

The abolition of the Preparatory Grade would, in 
our opinion, be injurious. It would tempt teachers 
to begin - too soon to prepare their pupils for the more 
advanced examinations ; it would shorten the period, 
and lessen the inducements, for elementary instruc- 
tion, and would depi’ive the younger pupils of the in- 
centive to diligence which is now supplied by the 
immediate prospect of presenting themselves for exa- 
mination. Young pupils cannot be expected to 


interest themselves in distant objects We have found 
the establishment of the Preparatory Grade extremely 
beneficial in stimulating and directing the energies of 
our younger pupils, and if their ambition was limited 
to the attainment of a creditable standard of profi- 
ciency, the results would, in our judgment, be more 
valuable than those which are obtained from a com- 
petition for distinctions which are better suited to- 
older students. Those of superior capacity would still 
find full scope for their abilities in the selection of a 
larger number of subjects for study. 

Limits of Age for each Grade. — Pupils at every 
age vai-y in capacity, in diligence, and in proficiency, 
and rigorously fixing any grade within the limit of a 
single year, frequently excludes backward students, or 
injuriously hurries forward those who are more promis- 
ing. Having urged that the extension of Intermediate 
education over the full period of five years, between 
the ages of twelve and seventeen, ought to be encour- 
aged, we suggest that each grade should be open to 
students within a toio years’ limit, and that once, but 
once only, each student should have the opportunity 
of spending a second year iu the same grade. Thus 
we reconcile the Jive years' period of education, v ith 
the maintenance of four grades of examination. The- 
Preparatory Grade should be open to students between 
twelve and fourteen, the Junior Grade between thirteen 
and fifteen, the Middle Grade between fourteen and 
sixteen, and the Senior between fifteen and seventeen, 
each grade thus “ overlapping” the next by one year. 
Students presenting themselves for the first time in 
any grade in the earlier of the two years would have 
the option of taking the same course a second time in 
one of the four grades, but having once exercised this 
option, could not do so again. On the other hand, 
students above average capacity could complete the 
whqle course at the age of sixteen years. Those who 
were more backward might take any one or more 
grades in the later year, presenting themselves once 
only. The teachers would be enabled either to allow 
a pupil an opportunity of “lying fallow” for a year, 
or to select one grade to which two years’ study could 
be devoted with advantage. The majority' would 
probably be presented twice in the Preparatory or in 
the Junior Grade, and those who aspired to distinc- 
tion might select the Middle or the Senior Grade. 
In every case, the thoroughness and solidity of the 
course of Intermediate education would be promoted, 
for there are few indeed who would not derive per- 
manent advantage from devoting a second year to the 
study of one of the grades of your system. 

It would follow that, with the possible exception of 
a prohibition to receive a second exhibition in the 
same grade, the Results Fees and Prizes for each 
examination ought to be awarded for passing iu each 
of the five prescribed years. 

The body of the Act prescribes no limit of age ; the 
minimum limit mentioned in the Schedule, section -I, 
has already been extended in establishing the Prepara- 
tory Grade. It is therefore within the competence 
of the Commissioners to give effect to the suggestions 
which we make, without legislation. 

Preparatory Course. —The object of the Preparatory 
Grade, according to our suggestion, being to lay a 
solid and wide foundation for a general Intermediate 
education, we should fix English, a second language, 
and Arithmetic, or Algebra, or Euclid, as the three 
compulsory' subjects. In that grade, competition for 
prizes being abolished, Results Fees should be paid 
for all students reaching the prescribed standard in 
these, and the cultivation of other subjects should be 
encouraged by like fees for students passing in a num- 
ber of optional subjects, which should be limited with 
due regard to the limit of age. Some rewards of 
small amount might usefully be given to the students 
themselves, but the special pressure, and the confined 
teaching, involved in the competitive system, should 
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lie discouraged by discontinuing the present awards 
of prizes, and of graduated marks in particular sub- 
jects, in the Preparatory Grade. 

Natural arid Experimental Science. — The capacity 
•and taste for Natural aud Experimental Science are 
often capable of development at an early age. Elemen- 
tary Science is interesting to children, and, like Draw- 
ing, it is especially valuable as a foundation for 
technical instruction. Under existing conditions, 
any subject of education which is omitted from the 
Intermediate examinations is liable to be neglected in 
Irish schools. We therefore suggest that the elements 
of Natural and Experimental Science should be intro- 
duced as an optional subject in the Preparatory 
‘Grade, and that Results Pees should be paid for it, 
to such schools as can satisfy your inspectors that it 
is competently taught, with the aid of proper appli- 
ances for its practical illustration. 

Botany is now recognised as a subject for girls 
only, but, subject to the same conditions, we suggest 
that instruction m the other branches of Physical and 
Experimental Science, such as Zoology, Natural His 
tory, Chemistry, and Mechanics, should be encour- 
aged, and that these should be optional subjects for 
students of both sexes. They are included in the 
Programme of the Cambridge Local Examinations. 
The utility and efficiency of scientific instruction, 
however, cannot be tested merely by the written exa- 
mination of students, and inspection, similar to that 
now carried out by the Science and Art Department, 
is essential to the effective introduction of these sub- 
jects into the Intermediate Programme. 

Drawing. — The limitation of Drawing in the Pre- 
paratory Grade to “ Freehand only ” is, we submit, 
inexpedient, and erroneous in principle. The Elemen- 
tary Grades of the Science and Art Department are 
not so limited ; “ Freehand ” is not necessarily lower, 
nor is it less difficult, or more interesting to children, or 
more useful, than the Elemenis of Outline, Perspective, 
or Geometrical Drawing. The Intermediate Grades 
should, so far as possible, be arranged upon the same 
principle as the Elementary and advanced Standards 
of the Science and Art Department. 

Commercial Course. Compulsory Subjects. — If it 
should be thought necessary so to frame the Commercial 
Programme as to enable students to pass the examin- 
ations without answering in a second language, the 
following alternative scale of compulsory subjects 
might be adopted : — 

Six subjects should be compulsory in each grade, 
and three of these should, in every case, be : — 

I. English Composition. 

II. Orthography. 

III. Handwriting. 

The remaining three compulsory subjects might be 
one from each of the following groups : — 

A. In the J unior Grade — 

IV. Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid. 

V. Latin, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
English History, Geography, Drawing. 

VI. Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Book- 
keeping, Shorthand. 

B. In the Middle Grade — 

IV. Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid. 

V. Latin. French, German, Italian, Spanish, 

English History, Drawing. 

VI. Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Book- 
keeping, Shorthand. 

C. In the Senior Grade — 

IV. Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid. 

V. Latin, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Drawing. 

VI. Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, or a second 
subject from Group IV. 


PART II., Sect. L 
Rules 1-9. 

Arrangement of Observations . — Our observations on 
Part IT., follow the order of the Rules, and include 
the amendments necessary to carry out the suggestions 
contained in Part I., where these involve alterations 
in the existing Rules, to which we refer by their 
numbers in the margin. 

Rule 1. — Add to Rule 1 : — 

“ The examination in the Preparatory Grade 
shall not be competitive. In the Junior, the 
Middle, and the Senior Grades, two distinct 
courses shall be prescribed, viz. : — 

(A.) The University Course. 

(B.) The Commercial Course.” 

Rule 5. — We have framed a programme of the 
subjects of examination, with a table of marks, which 
should be substituted for the existing Rule b. 

This programme will be found infra , Part III. 

To avoid repetition, it is not inserted here. 

Rule 6. — Insert in Rule 6 : — After the word 
“ persons,” the following words : — 

“ qualified by education in particular subjects, 
or by practical experience as teachers, to act as 
examiners.” 

Rule 7 . — For Rule 7, substitute the following : — 
“Tiie examinations shall, in general, be con- 
ducted inwriting; but the Board shall have power, 
and may make arrangements, by inspection of 
schools, and by oral examination of students, to 
satisfy themselves that the education given is 
efficient, and that the students have acquired a 
practical knowledge of those subjects in which 
written examination is not a complete test of pro- 
ficiency. They may also prescribe oral examin- 
ations of selected students for honours, prizes, 
medals, and other distinctions.” 

Rule 8. — Though it may be generally desirable that 
the examination of girls should be held apart from 
that of boys, we see no insurmountable difficulty in 
satisfactorily conducting a combined examination. 
Rule 8, in its present absolute form, acts injuriously, 
in places where the number of students of either sex 
is not sufficient for the appointment of a centre. We 
therefore suggest that Rule 8 should either be 
omitted, or should be qualified by aduing the follow ing 
words : — 

“ Except in cases where the small number of 
students of either sex renders it desirable to hold 
a combined examination.” 

Rule 9. — Add to Rule 9, the following clause : — 

“ The Board shall have power to revise the 
marks, and to make special allowances, as may 
in each case seem just, where it shall appear that 
any accidental, irregular, or exceptional diver- 
gence from a just result has arisen from special 
circumstances, including any error, or exceptional 
difficulty, or departure from the programme, in 
the examination papers ; but this power shall not 
be exercised until a report upon the matter in 
question shall have been obtained from an 
independent and qualified expert authority." 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rules 11, 12, 13. — For Rules 11, 12, 13, substitute 
the following : — 

“Those students only shall be eligible for 
examination — 

2 M 2 


Hasonio 
Orphan 
Schools, Joint 1 II. III. IV. V. VI. 
Education 
Committee, 
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“ In the Preparatory Grade, who are over 12 
and under 14 years of age, on the 1st of June in 
the year of examination. 

“In the Junior Grade, who are over 13 and 
under 15 years of age, on the 1st of June in the 
year of examination. 

“In the Middle Grade, who are over 14 and 
under 16 years of age, on the 1st of June in the 
year of examination. 

“In the Senior Grade, who are over 15 and 
nuder 17 years of ageon the 1st of June in the 
year of examination.” 

Any student within the above mentioned limits of 
age shall be eligible for examination a second time in 
any grade, notwithstanding having passed in the same 
grade in the previous year ; and in the awarding of 
Results Fees, Exhibitions, Prizes, or Medals, the 
same account shall be taken of such students as of 
others, * except that no student shall be awarded a 
second exhibition in the same grade. 

Rules 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19. — Omit Rules 15, 16, 
17, 18 and 19, the foregoing Rule having rendered 
them unnecessary. 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 20. — Add to Rule 20 the following words : — 
“ Stating in the Junior, Middle, and Senior 
Grades, whether it is their intention to present 
themselves in the University course or in the 
Commercial course. No student shall be per- 
mitted to present himself, or herself, in any 
other course than that which is mentioned in the 
notice, nor to present himself, or herself, in both 
courses.” 

Rule 25. — In Rule 25, after the word “ Grade" 
insert the following words :• — 

“ And in the J unior, Middle, and Senior 
Grades, the course ” 

For the existing “ Maximum Totals of Marks” sub- 
stitute the following scale : — 

In the Preparatory Grade, 7,300 ; or 
In the Junior Grade, 7,400 ; or 

In the Middle Grade, 7,600 ; or 

In the Senior Grade, 7,900. 

Reference to our proposed programme, infra Part 
III., will show that we have fixed the foregoing 
totals so as to enable students to present themselves 
in the compulsory subjects, and also in a selection of 
optional subjects not too extensive for the capacity of 
a diligent student, and at the same time so limited as 
to exclude the attempt to prepare a course so 
extensive that a sound knowledge of every subject 
undertaken could not be acquired. 


PART II., Sect. IY. 


(A.) To pass in any subject students must 
obtain 25 per cent, of the total number of marks 
assigned to that subject in the programme. 

Provided (a) that no student shall be adjudged 
to have passed in English or in any other 
language, who shall not have obtained at least 
35 per cent, of the,, marks assigned to Writing, 
Orthography, and correctness of expression ; 
or who shall not have obtained at least 35 
per cent, of the marks assigned to Grammar 
and Prose Composition taken together. 
Provided also (5), that no student shall be ad- 
judged to have passed in any subject if his, 
or her, papers exhibit gross deficiency in 
Writing, Orthography, or correctness of 
expression. 

(B.) To pass with honours in any subject, 
students must obtain 50 per cent, of the total 
marks assigned to that subject. 

Add to Rule 32 the following clause : — 

“ The Board shall have power to require, as 
an additional condition of passing the examina- 
tion generally, or of passing in any subject, that 
they shall be satisfied, by inspection of the 
school attended by the students, or by oral ex- 
amination, that the education given has been 
efficient, and that the student has acquired a 
practical knowledge of those subjects in which 
written examination is not a complete test of 
proficiency.” 

Rules 33 and 34. — Omit Rules 33 and 34, being 
rendered unnecessary by Rule 32, as above amended, 
and by the adoption of a distinct Commercial course. 

Throughout the examinations, and in every sub- 
ject, we suggest that the courses should be so pre- 
scribed, and i, hat the papers should be so framed, and 
that the marks should be so distributed, as to test and 
to give additional weight to sound general knowledge, 
as distinguished from a superficial or minute ac- 
quaintance with a limited course. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

The amendments proposed in Section V. are 
directed to the following objects : — 

“ First. — To make the examination in the Pre- 
paratory Grade a test of proficiency in the 
foundation of a general education, both in 
literary and in scientific subjects. 

“ Secondly. — In the Junior, Middle, and Senior 
Grades, to offer as large an option between the 
literary and scientific subjects, as is consistent 
with such an acquaintance with both classes of 
subjects as is absolutely necessary to make the 
knowledge of either class, taken by itself, 
practically useful in after life. 


Rules 32-35 “Thirdly. — TodividetheUniversitycoursefroro 

the Commercial course, making each appropriate 

Rule 32. — Substitute for Rule 32 the following : to the ultimate object of the students’ education, 

“ In each subject distinct questions or separate but at the same time to prevent any student 

papers will be given to test the standard of pro- from P assin g the Intermediate examination who 

ficieucy required for (A) passing the examina has not received a liberal literary and scientific 

tion ; or (B), passing with honours.” education, as distinguished from primary, tech- 

nical, industrial, or merely special instruction.” 

In each subject students may, according to their 

answering, either (A) pass ; or (B), pass with We believe that a competent knowledge of at least 
honours. one scientific subject, and of a second language, in 

* As to this exception — Vide infra ; Part II., Sect , X., Rule 55. 
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addition to English, ought to be the universal con- 
dition of passing any Intermediate examination, but 
tnat a student taking up literary subjects as a cl.ief 
study should be entitled to pass the examination on 
qualifying in a moderately easy course in Arithmetic, 
Algebra, or Euclid; and similarly, that a moderate 
degiee of proficiency in any second language should 
enable a scientific student to pass. The present 
amalgamation of Algebra with Arithmetic in the 
benior Grade, and the option offered to Arls of 
omitting scientific subjects altogether, are injurious, 
as tending to throw scientific teaching into the back 
ground, and as leading to a neglect of Arithmetic in 
the imal stage ot the Intermediate system. 


We propose to limit Section Y. in the Junior, 
MuMe, and Senior Grades, to the University coursa 
and to abolish the distinction between hoys and «irls, 
as regards the compulsory subjects of examination. 

Rule .16. — For Rule 36 substitute the following 
and omit Rule 37 : — ° 

“ To pass the examination generally in the 
Preparatory Grade students must pass in at least 
three subjects, viz. : — 

“ (A.) English. 

“ (B.) Latin, or French, or German. 

“ ( C -) Arithmetic, or Algebra, or Euclid.” 

Rule 38.— For Rule 38 substitute the following, and 
omit Rule 39 : — 


student who fails to pass in at least three of these Masonic 
departments, viz. Composition, Orthography, and gjggj j, 
Writing. Educatior 

Committe 

Book-keeping . — The omission of Book-keeping from 
the existing programme of the Middle and Senior 
Grades is injurious to Commercial education, and 
accordingly we insert that subject in our Commercial 
programme for each of those, grades. 

For the Commercial course we submit the follow- 
ing as the conditions of passing the examination. 

Rule 40.— For Rule 40, substitute the following and 
omit Rule 41 : — 

To pass the examination generally in the 
Junior, Middle, or Senior Grade, in the Com- 
mercial course, students must pass in at least 
six subjects, in which must be included the 
following, viz. : — 

“1, 2, and 3. English, (1) Composition; (2) 
Orthography ; (3) Writing, 

‘‘4. Latin, or French, or German, or Italian, 
or Spanish. 

“ 5. Arithmetic, or Algebra, or Euclid. 

“ 6- Any one or more subjects in the pro- 
gramme of the grade, to which subject or sub- 
jects, in the aggregate, not less than 500 marks 
are assigned in the programme.” 


“ To pass the examination generally in the 
Junior, Middle, or Senior Grade, in the 
University course, students must pass in at 
least four subjects, in which must be included 
the following, viz. : — 

“ (A.) English. 

“(B.) Latin, or French, or German. 

“(C.) Arithmetic, or Algebra, or Euclid. 

“ (-D-) Any one or more subjects in the pro- 
gramme of the grade, to which subject 
or subjects in the aggregate, not less 
than 500 marks are assigned in the 
programme.” 

Spanish, Italian, and Celtic. — Spanish, Italian, 
and Celtic, are subjects which can be taken up only 
by those who have exceptional opportunities of 
acquiring them. They are of little or no practical 
utility, except for special purposes, or under excep- 
tional circumstances. As subjects of general educa- 
tion, they stand, in our opinion, in an entirely 
different position from Latin, French, or German, 
and instruction in them should not be encouraged at 
the expense of attention to other subjects. We think 
that they should either be altogether omitted from 
the Intermediate Programme, or that, as optional 
subjects, they should carry a comparatively small 
number of marks, being taken up only bv students 
who possess exceptional facilities for acquiring a 
knowledge of them. In the Commercial course, 
Spanish or Italian may, however, be recognised 
to satisfy the condition of passing in a second 
language. 


PART IT., Sect. YI. 

Rules 40-41. 

English . — In the Commercial course we divide the 
subject of “English” into the most important 
departments of a thorough English Commercial edu- 
cation, assigning separate marks to each department, 
■e believe that a really valuable standard of com- 
uiercial education cannot have been attained by any 


PART IT., Sect. YU. 

Rules 42-44. 

Certificates. We suggest that the certificate issued 
to each student should state all the distinctions 
attained at the examination, so as to be a complete 
record of the Results, and accordingly, that Rule 43 
should be amended as follows : — 

Rule 43. — Add to Rule 43 the following words : 

And any exhibitions, prizes, medals or other 
distinctions which may have been awarded to 
them upon the results of the examination.” 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Heading .— Omit the words “£50” and “ Commer- 
cial prizes ” from the heading of section VITI. 

Rule 45. — To discontinue competition in the Pre- 
paratory Grade, substitute the following rule for 


-rnzes not exceeding £3 each, payable as the 
Board may direct, shall be awarded to such stu- 
dents in the Preparatory Grade, as shall have 
passed the examination generally.” 

Preparatory Grade — Although we advocate the 
foregoing rule, it would, to a great extent, meet the 
object in view, if the suceesslul students in the Pre- 
paratory Grade were divided into two classes First 
those who “ pass ” the examination, and secondly 
those who “pass with honours,” by obtaining not 
less than oO per cent, of the total number of marks 
assigned to the subjects in which they shall have 
presented themselves. But no publication of the 
number of marks, or other inducement to competition 

between mdividv a students, should be permitted. We 
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submit the following as an alternative substitute for 
Rule 45 

“ Prizes not exceeding £5 each, payable as the 
Board may direct, shall be awarded to such stu- 
dents in the Preparatory Grade as shall have 
obtained not less than 50 per cent, of the total 
number of marks assigned to the subjects in 
which they shall have presented themselves for 
examination, and such students shall be deemed 
to have passed the examination with honour.” 

Rules 46 and 47. — In Rule 46, omit the words, 

“ tenable for two years, and ” 

In Rule 47, omit the words “ tenable for two years, 
and.” 

Rule 49. — Omit Rule 49. We urge, that so far as 
possible, the same scale and conditions with respect 
to exhibitions, prizes, and medals, and also with 
respect to Results Fees, should apply to the Univer- 
sity and to the Commercial course. 

Rule 50. — In Rule 50, the list of medals and prizes 
in the Junior, Middle, and Senior Grades should be 
extended, and we suggest the following : — 

“A large gold medal to each boy, and to each 
girl, whom the Board shall adjudge to have ob- 
tained the first place, and a silver medal to each 
of the two boys, and to each of the two girls 
whom the Board shall adjudge to have obtained 
the second and the third places in the Junior, 
Middle, and Senior Grades, respectively. A 
small gold medal, and a silver medal, to the two 
boys, and to the two girls, whom the Board shall 
adjudge to have been the first and the second in 
order of answering, amongst those who shall have 
passed the examination generally, in the J unior, 
Middle, and Senior Grades, in each of the 
following subjects, or groups of subjects respec- 
tively : — 

“ I. In English. 

“ II. In Classics (Greek and Latin taken 
together). 

“ III. In Modern Languages. The answer- 
ing in not more than three such 
Languages to be taken into account. 
“ 1Y. In Mathematics, viz. : — 

-“In the Junior and Middle Grades: — 

‘'•Arithmetic, Algebra, and Euclid, taken 
together. 

"“In the Senior Grade : — 

“ Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, and Trigon- 
ometry, taken together. 

“ A Silver Medal to each boy and to each girl, 
whom the Board shall adjudge to have been the 
first in order of answering amongst those who 
shall have passed the examination generally, in 
the Junior, Middle, and Senior Grades, in each 
subject of examination, taken separately, other 
than English, to which 500 marks or upwards 
shall be assigned. 

“ Provided that a student qualified to receive more 
than one medal shall be awarded but one medal, which 
shall bear an inscription specifying the various sub- 
jects of examination in which he or she has been 
qualified to receive a medal. 

“ Provided also that a money prize of £4 in lieu ot 
each Gold Medal, and a money prize of £3 in lieu of 
each Silver Medal, shall be awarded to each such 
student, for each subject, or group of subjects of 
, examination, in which, but for the preceding proviso, 
he or she would have been awarded an additional 
medal.” 

Commercial Subjects.— Omit the last proviso of 
Rule 50, which relates to answering “ in the com- 
mercial part of any language.” 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rule 51. — Omit Rule 51, if the Exhibitions be 
awarded as single prizes. 

Rule 52. — Amend Rule 52, as follows : — 

In Paragraph I. — For the word “ each,” sub- 
stitute the words “ the J unior, Middle, and 
Senior.” 

In Paragraph II. — Omit the words down to 
and including the word “ they,” and substitute 
the following words : — “ In the Junior, the 
Middle, and the Senior Grades, such prizes.” 

Rule 53. — In Rule 53, omit the word “ each,” and 
substitute the words “ in the Junior, the Middle, and 
the- Senior.” 

In Paragraph II. — Omit the words “ and Prepara- 
tory.” 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 54. — In Rule 54, omit the words “ except in 
the case of commercial prizes under Rule 49.” 

Rule 55. — Amend Rule 55, as follows : — 

“ In each Grade the number of Exhibitions 
shall be such as the Board may determine, but 
shall not exceed the number of boys and of girls 
who shall have obtained a prescribed percentage 
of the total number of marks allotted to the 
subjects in which they shall have been presented 
for examination.” 

If the foregoing rule should not be adopted, and 
if the principle of percentage of students should be 
retained in awarding Exhibitions, we submit, as an 
alternative, that the following rule should be substi- 
tuted for Rule 55 : — 

“ In the Junior Grade, the number of Exhibi- 
tions shall not exceed one for every ten boys, 
and one for every ten girls ; and in the Middle 
Grade, shall not exceed one for every seven boys, 
and one for every seven girls ; and in the Senior- 
Grade, shall not exceed one for every five boys, 
and one for every five girls, who shall have 

. passed the examination generally in such grades 
respectively : — 

< ‘ Provided that when the number of students who 
have so passed the examination in any grade 
is divided by the prescribed number, if any 
fraction shall remain, an additional exhibi- 
tion may be awarded in that grade.” 

Second Exhibitions in same Grade. — In order to 
give effect to the suggestion that students should be 
enoouraged to present themselves a second time in 
some one of the four grades, we would prefer to inseil 
the following rule after Rule 56 ; but this rule should 
not be adopted unless each Exhibition is awarded 
as a single sum 

“ If any student who has obtained an exhibi- 
tion in the first year in which he or she is eligible 
for examination in any grade, shall be presented 
for examination again in the same grade in the 
following year, and shall again obtain such a 
number of marks as to entitle him or her to an 
exhibition, a second exhibition may be awarded 
to such student, in the same manner as if he or 
she had not previously passed the examination m 
the same grade.” 
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° mit * om Bate ' 60 the words_“or of 
any *50 Prize. 

Rides 61 and 62— Omit Rules 61 and 62 which 
will he unnecessary if the foregoing amendments in 
the preceding Rules be adopted. 

Rule 63. — In Rule 63, after the word “ medal ” 
insert the words “ or a prize of the same or of any 
lower class. J 

Application of Exhibitions and Money Prizes — 
To secure the beneficial use of the money payable for 
exhibitions and prizes, we propose to add the following 
rule to Section X. : — ° 

“No payment shall be made in respect of any 
exhibition or of any money prize exceeding £3 
unless and until the Board shall have been satis- 
hed that the amount will be applicable for the 
permanent benefit of the student entitled to the 
same ; either in or towards obtaining further or 
more advanced or special education or instruction 
or m or towards the payment of- fees, premiums’ 
or expenses, required for enabling such student 
to enter or to follow a suitable calling or employ- 
ment, or otherwise, for his or her advancement in 
life. In order so to satisfy themselves, the 
Board, for the purposes of this rule, may call for 
such cei-tificates, undertakings, or declarations, 
from managers of schools, teachers, employers, 
parents, or others, or for such other evidence, as 
the Board may iu each case think fit ; and’ in 
any case in which the Board shall not be so 
satisfied before the student attains the a»e of 
nineteen years, the right to such payment °shall 
cease. 

Oral Examination of Selected Students.— To pro- 
mote and encourage efficient teaching in those sub- . 
jects in which proficiency can not 'be adequately 
tested by written examination, we propose to add the 
following further rule to Section X :— 

. “ As a further condition precedent to award- 
mg any exhibition, medal, or prize, the Board 
may require that students who have obtained 
at the written examinations such a percentage of 
marks as may be fixed by the Board as appearing 
to entitle them to distinction, in any subject or 
subjects of examination in which proficiency can 
not, in the judgment of the Board, be adequately ■ 
tested by written examination, shall present them- 
selves for further oral examination ; and the re- 
sults of such oral examination shall be taken into 
account in determiningthe merit of such students. 1 
The Board may prescribe the time and place for 
such oral examinations, and the conditions 
under which the same shall be held, but so that 
the reasonable expenses incurred by the students 
in attending the same, if held in any place other 
than the centre at which the written examina- 
tion shall have taken place, shall be provided for 
by the Board.” p 
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PART II., SECT. XII. Masonic 

Rules 70-78. 8&\s, oiht 

Rules. 75, 77, and 78. — Omit Rule 75, “ for Education , 
over-age pupils,” and Rules 77 and 78, as we suggest Comr °^ 0 - 
that a student who passes the examination in any 
grade in the earlier of the two years during which he 
or she is eligible, should be encouraged to study for 
some one of the four grades during a second year. 

We have submitted our reasons for making this sug- 
gestion in our observations on Part II., but we ven- 
ture to repeat that additional Results Fees could not 
be obtained under it more than once for any one 
student ; that its adoption would encourage teachers 
and pupils to extend the course of Intermediate edu- 
cation over the full period of five years, and that, 
between the ages of twelve and seventeen years, no 
student, could fail to derive substantial advantage 
trom devoting a second year of study to some one of 
the grades of the Intermediate education system. 

Inspection and Oral Examination . — To promote the 
efficiency of schools and of instruction, especially in 
those subjects which cannot be adequately tested by 
any written examination of students, we propose the 
addition to Section XII. of the following Rule 

“ As a further condition precedent to the pay- 
ment of Results Fees, the Board may require to 
be satisfied by the reports of specially qualified 
and independent visitors or inspectors, or by the 
oral examination of pupils, or by such other 
means as they may think reasonable, that any 
school for which Results Fees may be claimed, is 
efficiently conducted ; that the instruction therein 
is given by competent teachers ; that the school 
is equipped with the apparatus and appliances 
necessary for the effective teaching of any sub- 
jects for which Results Fees are claimed, which 
cannot be properly taught without such apparatus 
or appliances ; and that the pupils are so taught 
as to be able to make oral or practical use of the 
knowledge acquired by them in the subjects in 
which they are presented for examination. ’ 


PART II., Sect. XIII. 

Rules 79-86. 

Rule 1 9 to 86. — The only amendments which we 
have to suggest in Rules 79 to S6 inclusive are con- 
sequential upon the observations already made. 

Rule 79.— Omit from Rule 79 the definitions of 
“• over-age student ” and “ over-age pupil.” 

Rule 81. — In Rule 81 (a) substitute for the word 
“ exhibitions ” the words “ money prizes.” 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

We submit the following Programme for the Pre- 
paratory Grade : — 


PART IL, Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Section XI., Rules 64 to 69. — As we suggest that 
ever 3’ exhibition should be awarded in one sum, as a 
reward for a single year’s meritorious work, we 
propose to omit Section XL, Rules 64 to 69 in- 
clusive. 


Programme— Preparatorv Grade. 


English, 

Marks. 
. 1,300 

Euulid, . M *““ 

Latin, 

. 1,200 

Drawing. 


French. 

. 1,000 

Shorthand, . 


Greek, 

. 800 



German, 

. 800 

fal and Ex Perimen - 


Italian 




Spanish, 

. 500 

Girls onlir- 


Celtic, 


Music, 

500 

Arithmetic, . 

1,000 

Domestic Economy 

500 

Algebra, 

. 800 

Maximum Total, . 

",300 
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Handwriting, Orthography, <Ssc. — Ten per cent, of 
the total number of marks assigned to each language, 
and five per cent, of the marks assigned to each other 
subject of examination in the Preparatory Grade, 
should be allotted to Handwriting, Orthography, cor- 
rectness of expression, and neatness of work. 

Compulsory Subjects. — In Part II. under Rule 32, 
we have suggested that there should be three compul- 
sory subjects in the Preparatory Grade, viz. : — I. 
English ; II. Latin, or German, or French ; and III. 
Arithmetic, or Algeora, or Euclid. 

Maximum Total of Marks. — In Part II., under 
Rule 25, we have suggested that the maximum total 
of marks for the subjects to be selected by any student 
for examination in the Preparatory Grade shall be 
7,300. Assuming that Latin or French, and Arith- 
metic, are taken with English, not more than four 
other subjects, with Shorthand, can then be taken, 
unless in the practically impossible event of Italian, 
Spanish and Celtic being selected. 

Shorthamd is generally useful. It is more easily 
acquired when commenced at an early age, it requires 
long practice to bring it to a practically useful degree 
of proficiency, and we suggest that it ought to be 
introduced into the programme of the Preparatory 
Grade. 

Science. — In our observations on Part II., we have 
given our reasons for suggesting the addition of 
Elementary Science, Natural and Experimental, to 
the programme for the Preparatory Grade. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

We submit the following Programme for the J unior 
Grade : — 

Programme — Junior Grade. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

We submit the following Programme for the Middle 
Grade : — 

Programme — Middle Grade. 


university Course. 

Marks. 

English, 

French, 

German, 

Italian, 

Spanish, 

Celtic, . 

Arithmetic, . 

Algebra, 

Euclid, 

Natural Philosophy, 

Chemistry, . 

Botany and Zoology, 

Drawing, 

Shorthand, . 

Both Courses— Girls only— 
Music, . . i 

Domestic Economy, . : 


n Total, . 7,600 j 


COMMERCIAL COURSE. 

Marks. 

English— 

i. Composition, 

ii. Orthography, 

iii. Handwriting, 

iv. History, 

v. Geography, . 

vi. Precis Writing, 

vii. Copying Manu 

script 

Arithmetic, . 

Algebra, 

Euclid, 

Latin, . 

French, 

Italian, 

Spanish, 

Natural Philosophy 
Chemistry, 

Drawing, 

Bookkeeping, 

Shorthand, . 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

We submit the following Programme for the Senior 






Programme — Senior Grade. 


University Course. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE. 





Marks. 

Marks. 

University course. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE. 

English, 

1,200 

English— 


Marks. 


Marks. 

Latin, 

1,000 

i. Composition, . 

100 

English, 


i. Composition, 

. 500 

"Greek, 

800 

ii. Orthography, 

'400 

Latm 


ii. Orthography, 

. 300 

French, 

800 

iii. Handwriting, 


Greek, 


iii. Handwriting, 

. 300 

German, 

800 

iv. History, . 

400 

French, . • 


fTr TTicInry 

. 400 

Italian, 

500 

v. Geography, 

300 

German, 

1,000 

v. Geography, . 

. 300 

Spanish, 

500 

vi. Precis Writing, . 


Italian, 


vi. Precis Writing, 

. 400 

Celtic, 

500 

vii. Copying Manu- 
script, . 


Spanish, 


vii. Copying Manu- 

300 

Arithmetic, . 

800 


Celtic, .... 


script. 

— 2,500 

Algebra, 

800 


l.,000 

Arithmetic, . 


Arithmetic, . 

. 1,000 

Euclid, 

800 


. 800 

Algebra, 

8U0 

Algebra, 

. 800 

Natural Philosophy, 

500 

Euclid, 



800 


. 800 

Chemistry, . 

500 


Trigonometry, 

800 


. 1,000 

Botany and Zoology, 

500 


. 800 

Natural Philosophy, 


French, 

. 1,000 

Drawing, 

500 



Chemistry, . . . 



. 1,000 

Shorthand, . 

too 

T+olion 


Botany and Zoology, 

400 

Italian, 

. 500 

Both Courses— Girls only- 


Spanish, 

. 500 

Drawing, 
Shorthand, . 


Spanish, 

. 500 


500 

Natural Philosophy, 

. 600 


Natural Philosophy, 

' 800 

Domestic Economy, . 

5U0 

Chemistry, . 

. 600 

Both Courses— Girls only— 


Chemistry, . 





. 800 


Drawing, 




Bookkeeping, 

. 500 

Music, 

500 

Bookkeeping, 

. 400 
. 400 



Shorthand, . 

. 500 



Shorthand, . 

Maximum Total. 

7,100 

Maximum Tota 

. 7,400 

Maximum Total, . 

7,900 

Maximum Total, . 7,900 
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Junior, Middde and Senior Grades. 

Handwriting , Orthography, &c. — -In the University 
course, and in the Commercial course, except in the 
special subjects of Handwriting and Orthography, ten 
per cent, of the total number of marks assigned to each 
language, and five per cent, of the marks assigned to 
each other subject of examination, in the Junior, 
Middle and Senior Grades, should be allotted to Hand- 
writing, Orthography, correctness of expression, and 
neatness of work. 

Compulsory Subjects. — We refer to the observations 
.in Part II., for Our suggestions as to compulsory 
subjects, which are based on the principle, that — I. 
English ; II. A second language ; III. One mathe- 
matical subject ; with IV. an additional subject to 
which not less than 500 marks are assigned ; should be 
compulsory in the Junior, the Middle, and the Senior 
Grades. But we have submitted an alternative sug- 
gestion, that in the Commercial course, the condition 
of passing in a second language might be relaxed by 
substituting an additional scientific or practical 
subject. 

Maximum 'Total of Marks. — The maximum total of 
marks has in each case, been fixed with the object of 
restricting each student to not more than four subjects 
of importance, with Shorthand, in addition to the 
compulsory subjects. 

Graduation of Marks. — In the Junior, the Middle, 
and the Senior Grades, we have graduated the marks 
upon the principle of increasing the relative importance 
of the more advanced subjects, such as Greek and Ger- 
man, Algebra and Euclid, in the higher grades, and 
reducing that of the subjects of the, same class, such 
as Latin and Arithmetic, which are generally com- 
menced by students at an earlier age. 

Examination Papers. — We have suggested, in 
Part II., that the papers in all the important subjects 
should be divided. As a general rule, it is desirable 
that the time allowed for a single paper should not 
exceed one hour. When long papers are presented 
to young students, they lose time, and become confused 
in selecting the questions which they think they can 
answer most easily. It would also be most desirable 
in our opinion, that the more difficult, or “ honour,” 
questions, should be distinguished from those which 
are directed to ascertain whether the students have 
attained to the standard required for a “ pass.” 
Whenever possible, separate “ pass ” papers and 
“ honour ” papers should he given, and special care 
should be taken that the “ pass ” standard should not 
be fixed above the just capacity of reasonably dili- 
gent average students, where the question of “ passing 
the examination generally ” depends, in the case of a 
student who may be exceptionally well qualified in one 
class of subjects, upon his obtaining 25 per cent, of the 
total number of marks assigned to a “ compulsory ” 
subject belonging to a different class. While we 
believe that the interests of general education will be 
best served by generally maintaining the condition of 
passing both in a second language and also in a 
scientific or mathematical subject, in addition to 
“English,” we do not think that this condition 
should be made unduly severe upon students whose 
abilities arc cither specially literary, or specially 
scientific. 

V 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

All the suggestions which we desire to make will 
be found in the observations contained in the preced- 
ing parts of this schedule. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

| Description. | 

Educational Experience. 

Meissner, A. L., 

of Modern 
Languages, 
Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast. 

For two years Classical 
Tutor in the Old Brislol 
College, affiliated to the 
University of London. 

For thirty-three years Pro- 
fessor of Modern Lan- 
guages in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. 


PART II., Sect. I. . 

Rules 1-9. 

It would be desirable to confine the examinations 
to those subjects which are really taught in schools, 
and for which competent examiners can be found. 

Italian and Spanish should be eliminated from the 
programme. 

The introduction of a Commercial course in the 
Junior Grade is injudicious. The candidates have, 
as a rule, only a very limited knowledge of the lan- 
guage of ordinary life, its grammar and vocabulary. 

A combination of two allied languages, such as 
French and Italian, is objectionable, as encouraging 
slovenliness of thought and an inclination to guess 
rather than to understand. 

The examinations in French seem far too lenient. 
The examination in Grammar is a farce. A gram- 
matical exercise should be set, and no candidate passed 
who does not do it creditably. I find that the majority 
of candidates can answer grammatical questions, 
especially on the exceptions, but cannot turn the sim- 
plest English sentence into French ; many do not know 
the regular verbs and have passed in Grammar. 

The introduction of the Commercial course seems 
to be in obedience of a popular and not very intelli- 
gent clamour. 

Each trade has its own peculiar vocabulary and 
customs. The examination cannot extend over all of 
these. If the examiner is conversant with mercantile 
affairs, he will probably not be able to judge of the 
literary difficulties, and if he is a literary man, he will 
probably be ignorant of mercantile affairs. 

For Celtic, which embraces a group of languages,. 
“ Irish” should be substituted. 


Name of 
Signatory. 


I Description. Educational Experience. 

I ! _ 

[ 

j Head Mistress, ' Head Mistress of School Mercer, Miss M. 
j The High | since I860. 




PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

On the whole, I think the Intermediate examina- 
tions have done their work well, and greatly raised the 
tone of the Irish schools. 

The chief fault seems to me to be that the course 
in Arithmetic and Mathematics has been too difficult 
for ordinary children, and has had a discouraging 
effect on them. 

The amount of poetry has been too short and 
scrappy to give the children a good knowledge of the 
course, while from the fact that it had all to be learnt 
by heart, it was too long. 

An entire poem to be read and prepared so as to 
answer questions intelligently, with specified parts to 
be learned by heart, would, I think, be more effectual 
in giving the children a knowledge of, and love for, 
English Literature. 

2 N. 
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Miles, Mrs. 
E. R. and 


Miles, Mrs. Elizabeth 


M’Master, Herbert, . 


Educational Experience. 


1 Ten years’ experience as 
Principal of above-men- 
tioned school and ten years 
as private Governess. 

, j Intermediate Mathematical 
Teacher of three years 
standing. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I consider that, with regard to female education 
generally, the Intermediate system has done and is 
doing much to counteract the effects of desultory su- 
perficial training in the past. The monetary assist- 
ance it has given has been and is much needed in Irish 
schools, as the general impression in favour of the 
educational superiority of schools in England and 
abroad has made it difficult for the principals of Irish 
schools to fix terms necessary for the successful work- 
ing of their establishments. 

The present system of awards to teachers and pupils 
has, in my opinion, a tendency to injure the higher 
interests of education, in so far as it is likely to sub- 
stitute for the love of study the love of distinctions 
and reward, but — query — are the higher interests of 

our aims of education sufficiently appreciated as vet 

or rather are they sufficiently practicable in the age in 
which we live ; therefore until pupils have reached the 
stage at which study becomes a pleasure and recre- 
atiq», I consider no inducement calculated to inspire 
activity of thought and intelligence should be set 


PART I. (2). 


That in all Mathematical papers the marks allotted 
to each question be stated in brackets, so that candi- 
dates may utilise the time allowed to the greatest 
advantage. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

That the Middle Grade examination be modified to 
fit candidates for entering on a university career the 
questions to be of same style as in the preliminary 
University Examination. 

That a larger number of Euclid exercises of less 
difficult nature be given in Euclid examination paper. 

That a larger number of questions be proposed 
than are intended to be answered, allowing candidates 
(in Arithmetic and Algebra) to select the required 
number at their own option. 

That in all Mathematical papers the marks allotted 
to each question be stated in brackets, so that candi- 
dates may utilise the time allowed to the greatest 
advantage. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

I Educational Experience. 

Moles, Jame3, T.C.D., » 

Principal of 
Intermediate 

34, Castle-st., 
Ballymena. 

Five years’ experience of 
teaching in Intermediate 
Schools (previous to that 
I " coached ’’ for Entrance 
University Exams., &c.) 

1. Assistant in Collegiate 
and C. S. School, Galgorm- 
road, Ballymena. 

2. Joint Principal in Civil 
Service and Intermediate 
School, 15, Castle-street, 
Ballymena. 

3. Principal, Intermediate 
Academy, 34, Castle-street, 
Ballymena. 


Alterations in System Generally. 

I consider- it would be desirable that more time 
•could be devoted on the part of teachers to the develop- 
ment and direction of character and general intelligence 
with which the hurry of education (within certain 
limits of age) is apt to interfere. 

I should also wish earnestly to second the sugges- 
tions of the Central Association of Irish School Mis- 
tresses with regard to physical science subjects, also 
physical culture. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

That Euclid exercises given in the Euclid papers be 
distributed throughout the paper as deductions from 
particular propositions, rather than grouped at the 
end of the paper as formerly. 

That a larger number of questions be proposed in 
Algebra and Arithmetic than are intended to be 
answered, allowing candidates to select the required 
number at their own option. 

That in all Mathematical papers the marks allotted 
to each question be stated in brackets, so that candi- 
dates may utilise the time allowed to the greatest 
advantage. 


PART II.,. Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 5. — The marks given to Algebra and Arith- 
metic are much too low. In recent years, especially, 
the papers set in these two subjects have been so very 
difficult (for boys of the prescribed age) that — in the 
Preparatory and Junior Grades at least — only those 
boys who have had a previous year’s special 
“ coaching ” on the courses have been able to pass 
decently. The questions were of a character requiring 
a great deal of thinking power and a large experience 
in Algebra and Arithmetic. The 600 marks each 
allowed to these subjects appear out of all proportion 
if we consider that the text-books and History in 
English have a total of 550 — yet these subjects are 
almost entirely memory work, much easier taught and 
learned. 

I think that the marks assigned to Euclid are 
correct — provided the ratio of “ cuts ” to propositions 
on the papers remains as it is ; for then those boys 
who have little mathematical ability can still hope to 
pass by making up the propositions. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

That, the questions in the J unior Grade Arithmetic 
papers be stated in a form more clearly intelligible to 
J unior candidates than hitherto. 

That a larger number of questions be proposed in 
Algebra and Arithmetic than are intended to be 
.answered, allowing candidates to select the required 
number at their own option. 


I have no remarks to make on these Rules. 

PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rules 32-33. — 32 (A) (6) and 33 seem to me 
most unsatisfactory. My suggestion would be to do 
away entirely with 33, and make 32 (A) ( b ) read “ 25 
per cent.” instead of “ 20 per cent.” or- else do away with 
33, and let 32 (A) ( b ) remain as it is. 
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PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

I would object entirely to Rule 57. I would prefer 
to see the total marks awarded by the examiners 
without any deduction or addition. A suppositious 
case will show my reason. Tivo boys pass in two 
subjects each. The first boy is within 10 marks in 
each case of 75 per cent. The second boy has 10 
above 75 per cent, in one case and 30 below in the 
other case ; their marks are really equal (in total), but 
the 10 above 75 per cent, in second boy’s are made to 
appear 20, and thus he is represented as being 10 
above first boy. So that, even had he been 39 below 
75 per cent, in second subject, he would still be repre- 
sented as having more than the first boy, though his 
marks were really less. E.g.— Two boys pass in 
Algebra and Arithmetic : 

A gets 140 marks in Algebra, being 10 marks below 75 per cent, 

„ 410_ Arithmetic i„ 10 „ below 75 per cent. 

A's Total = 880 

B gets 460 marks in Algebra, being 10 marks above 75 per cent. 

■■ 420 _» Arithmetic „ 30 „ below 75 per cent. 

B’s Total = 880 „ 

IlianA^s' total are represented 17 °- » nd >>'s total become 890-10 more 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 74 (a.) — With the exception of the Preparatory 
Grade I think the rates of pajunent are very fair. If 
a change were made I should be inclined to think it 
ought to be in making the results in Preparatory 
Grade equal to Junior Grade results. Por this reason : 
1 believe it is the common experience of teachers that 
there is more hard work in making a Preparatory boy 
ready than in making a Junior boy ready — a Pre- 
paratory boy has to be introduced to most of his 
subjects— except English and Arithmetic— and the 
teacher has a great deal of downright drudgery in 
helping ever the initial difficulties. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

The marks given to Arithmetic and Algebra should, 
I think, be a great deal more than 600 — say 800 — I 
also think that, in these -subjects, the questions have 
recently been of a character requiring far more ana- 
lytical power than bo}'s of the required ages could be 
reasonably expected to possess ; and certainly the 
papers have been quite too long, considering the 
nature of the questions. 

English — I think it is a pity the Board could not 
prescribe a particular Geography Text-book — such as 
Sullivan’s Small Geography. 


Shorthand . — Th e piece of longhand to be traus- Moles, Jamed, 

cribed into Shorthand is quite too long. Shorthand — T ' C ' D ' 

compared with the other subjects on the programme — 
is easily learned, but requires a great deal of practice. 

In my opinion a boy would require to devote as much 
time to the practice of Shorthand as is required for 
the French course before he could fully transcribe into 
Shorthand the papers given in recent years — moreover, 
transcribing into Shorthand is very tedious compared 
with writing from Dictation. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

The Senior Grade papers seem to me very fair. I 
could not suggest any change in the marks assigned. 

Perhaps I should like to see the Arithmetic and 
Algebra put on separate papers and the marks 
divided. 


Signatory. 


Description. 


Educational Experience. 


Molloy, Bight 
Monsignor, 


Bector of the 
Catholic 
University of 




Molloy, Bt, 

Eev. Monsignor 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I propose, in the following pages, to deal only with 
the two subjects of enquiry submitted in Part I. of 
Schedule A : that is, with “ the practical working of 
the system established under the Intermediate Edu- 
cation (Ireland) Act, 1878”; and with the reforms-, 
that seem to me desirable in the “ general policy and 
working” of the system. The observations and sug- 
gestions I have to offer may be conveniently grouped, 
under three heads : — 

I. The Practical Working of the Present System. 

II. The General Policy of Reform that seems to me 

desirable. 

III. The Mode of Procedure, that is to say, the 
manner in which the scheme of reform sug- 
gested may best be introduced. 

Part I. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

In regard to Arithmetic and Algebra I would make 
the same observations as I have made in regard to 
the Arithmetic and Algebra in Preparatory Grade. 

In the other subjects the papers are much as a 
teacher ought to expect, and are very fair. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Arithmetic should have at least 600 marks. The 
number of questions on the paper is quite too large, 
and allows no time to “ think out ” the difficult ques- 
tions. Further, this paper has been increasing in 
difficulty year by year, until a teacher is at loss to 
know what pitfalls to expect. 

1 Algebra. — The marks in this subject should be 

$ 00 . 


Practical Working of the Present System. 

The system administered by the Intermediate Edu- 
cation Board for Ireland, considered in practical 
operation, has a favourable side and an unfavourable 
side. I will briefly point out what seem to me the 
chief features of each. 

A. The Favourable Side. 

I. It is pei-feetly impartial in its administration, 

and it is universally acknowledged to be im- 
partial. 

II. It has set up an independent and authori- 
tative standard, by which the educational 
work done by schools is tested, so far as that, 
work can be tested by written examinations. 

III. It has given a great impulse to intermediate; 
education in Ireland ; it has stimulated the 
zeal and energy both of teachers and pupils ;. 
and it has practically compelled the introduc- 
tion of the best text-books into the schools. 


2N2 
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IV. By means of its exhibitions, it lias enabled 
many clever boys of poor families to get a 
better education than they could otherwise 
have obtained, and thus to advance themselves 
in life. 

V. Another good feature of the system is that, by 
paying large Results Fees on all candidates 
who simply pass the examination, it encou- 
rages the heads of schools to devote special 
attention to pupils of moderate abilities. I 
have heard, irom many quarters, that the bene- 
ficial action of this rule is largely frustrated by 
the character of the examination papers set 
to the pupils. It is alleged that the papers 
are too difficult and too puzzling to be fairly 
within the reach of the general run of Pass 
candidates. If this be so, it is deserving of 
the careful consideration of the Commission. I 
would observe, however, that the faidt com- 
plained of is not inherent in the system, but 
is only an accident of administration which can 
be easily corrected. The principle of paying 
Results Fees on all Pass pupils, is undoubtedly 
calculated to secure due attention to Pass 
pupils : and I place it accordingly to the ci-edit 
of the system. 


• B. Tlie, Unfavourable Side. 

I. The system does not appeal to the higher in- 

stincts of the pupils, but only to their desire 
of gain. They are practically called upon to 
work earnestly and diligently at their tasks, 
in order that they may win large money prizes. 
The influence of this principle, emanating 
from high authority, pervading the whole 
country, and acting on the minds of all pupils 
throughout the entire of their school coiuse, 

I look upon as a real evil. It is all very well, 
as an incident of school life, to offer for com- 
petition a moderate number of exhibitions, 
prizes, and medals. Such rewards, under 
suitable conditions, furnish a useful and 
healthy stimulus to the pupils ; and they form 
.a part of the school system in most countries. 
But it is a very different thing to flood the 
•country with money prizes of large amount, 
and to make these prizes the mainspring of all 
youthful effort. This is what is done under 
the existing Intermediate system, and I think 
that it has a lowering influence on the moral 
tone of the schools. And then, when the cal- 
culations come at the end of the year, and 
the newspapers ring with accounts of what 
this pupil and that pupil “ earned ” at the 
-examinations, it is impossible not to feel that 
.the educational ideal of the country has suffered 
something like degradation. 

II. The system presents to the country a false 
standard of education. It suggests that the 
aim and object, of all education is to pass ex- 
aminations; and these, be it observed, only 
written examinations. If this end be at- 
tained, everything else follows : results fees, 
exhibitions, medals, honour and glory for 
the school and the- scholars. The permanent 
maintenance of this ideal in a palpable form 
before -the' eyes of the whole country, cannot 
fail, in the long run, to have an injurious 
effect, on the cause of sound education, 

III. Moreover, this false ideal leads, in practice, 
to some startling realities. What can be 
tested by a written examination, is attended 
to. What can not be so tested, is neglected ; 
the saying runs that “ It doesfft pay.” Thus, 
for example, reading and elocution sutler ; the 
correct pronunciation of foreign languages is 
held of no account. I have been informed 


that in some large schools, which send up 
their pupils in French, no attempt whatever 
is made to teach French pronunciation. It 
is even said that pupils are encouraged to. pro- 
nounce French as if it were English. This 
practice helps to impress the correct spelling 
on the ear ; and spelling can be tested by a 
written examination. 

IV. Again, in such subjects as Physics and Che- 
mistry', a practical acquaintance with the 
work of a laboratory; as distinguished from 
mere book work, is of great educational im- 
portance and value. But, as a rule, it is only 
book work that can be tested by a written ex- 
amination ; therefore, practical work “ doesn’t 
pay,” and it is neglected. 

Y. The demoralising principle represented by the 
phrase, “ It doesn’t pay,” pervades the whole 
intermediate education of the country. I 
have indicated how it determines the way in 
which a thing is taught. But it also deter- 
mines the subjects that are taught. In the 
choice of subjects, the ruling question is not, 
What subjects are best suited to the age, 
capacity, and future career of the pupils, but 
rather, What subjects will pay best ; that is, 
what subjects will bring in the richest harvest 
of results fees, exhibitions, and medals. I 
do not mean to say that the heads of schools 
formally put this question to themselves, in 
its naked simplicity. But the heads of schools 
do not wish to fall behind in the race for 
prizes ; and I do think that the whole school 
course is practically guided and controlled by 
the dominating influence of this one idea. 


VI. If, from any cause, a particular subject is 
found generally “ not to pay,” that subject, 
however important it may be from an educa- 
tional point of view, is crushed but of the 
system of intermediate education over the 
whole country. This may easily happen 
without the Intermediate Education Board 
intending any such result, or even becoming 
aware of what is going on. In a memorial 
addressed to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
last June, the Council of the Royal Dublin 
Society called attention to the way in which 
the teaching of science, in the intermediate 
schools of Ireland, lias been “practically ex- 
terminated ” by the operation of the present 
system. 


From this paper it appears that the total num- 
ber of boys that presented themselves, for the 
examinations of the Intermediate Education 
Board, in the years 1887 and 1888, and the 
numbers that presented themselves in the 
subjects of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry 
were as follows : — 

Total Natural ~„ mia , rv 

Number. Philosophy. ChC " ' 

1887, . 4,613 2,611 1,376 

1888, . 4,551 2,565 1,357 

But after the lapse of ten years it is found that 
while the total number of boys presented for 
examination had considerably increased, the 
number presented in these two subjects had 
dwindled down almost to insignificance. The 
figures are : — 


Number. 

1896, . 6,503 

1897, . 6,661 


osophy. Chemistry. 

618 359 

596 312 


It would seem, therefore, that something has 
occurred in the working of the system during 
the last ten years, which has , practically 
killed the teaching of these two. important 
subjects in the intermediate /schopLs.pf Ireland. 
The teaching of Natural Philosophy has fallen 
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from 56 percent, of the total number of boys 
presented for examination to somewhere about 
9-2 per cent, and the teaching of Chemistry 
has fallen from 30 per cent to 4-6 per cent. 

1 Ins result I regard as a serious blot on the 
working of the present system. 

VII. I cannot but think that the influence of the 
present system on the quality and efficiency 
of the teaching in the schools must, in the loim 
run, be injurious. When the teachers find® 
year after year, that the one obvious and con- 
clusive test by which their work is judged is 
the success of their pupils at the examinations, 
it is almost inevitable that they will direct 
their chief efforts to that object, and gradually 
lose sight of the higher aims and ends of edu- 
cation. They will be inclined to study the 
wavs of examiners, rather than the special 
aptitudes and characteristics of their pupils ; 
they will have little stimulus to develop their 
own individual powers and resources ; and 
their teaching will tend to settle down into a 
dull monotonous grind. The human mind 
needs freedom for its healthy development. 
But there is no freedom for the teachers in 
the secondary schools of Ireland. They are 
bound fast in the fetters of a rigid system 
which hampers every movement, and which must 
in the end, enfeeble, if not. paralyse, their powers. 

If this estimate of the harm done, by the system 
of examinations and Results Fees carried out 
by the Intermediate Education Board, should 
seem to the Commissioners overdrawn, I would 
ask them to read the following appreciation of 
the system, which has recently appeared in an 
English scientific journal.* The writer is en- 
gaged in reviewing a text-book on Algebra, 
written with a view to assist teachers and pupils 
who are working for the Intermediate examina- 
tions. His remarks are interesting, at least in 
this respect, that they will help us “ to see 
ourselves as others see us.” Speaking of the 
treatise in hand, he says ; — 

“ The book is avowedly written tohelp teachers 
to obtain ‘ results ; ’ that is, to exploit their un- 
happy pupils for the purpose of scoring in ex- 
aminations, and so getting grants, or scholarships, 
or some other kind of profit. A method is 
recommended because it will impress an examiner 
more favourably, and earn a greater number of 
marks ; the student’s attention is directed to this 
or that, not because it is important in itself, 
but because the candidate is very likely to be 
asked a question about it ; and an enormous 
amount of misplaced ingenuity is wasted upon 
the solution of ridiculous and fantastic problems 
that ought never . to have been set, 

“ It would not be fair to lay the whole blame 
for all this upon [the author]. Like the poor 
Irish schoolboys, he is the victim of a most 
iniquitous system : that payment by ‘ results ’ 
which warps and con-odes every branch of pri- 
mary and intermediate education in Ireland. 
That the plan was originally adopted with the 
best intentions, may be admitted ; but it is a 
disgraceful scandal that it should be continued 
in Ireland, when it has been ('reluctantly enough, 
it is true) abandoned in Great Britain. The 
evils of it have been exposed again and again ; 
it has been denounced unanimously by all true 
teachers who have seen how it works ; it puts 
a premium upon wrong methods, it encourages 
quackery and cruelty, it destroys sympathy 
between master and pupils ; and the ‘ results ’ 
which it produces are a delusion and a sham. 

It is heartbreaking to think of whole generations 
of clever, docile, Irish lads, condemned to the 
soul-destroying slavery which this rotten system 
perpetuates.” 

* Nature, Thursday, Nov. 1 
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VIII. The programme of the Intermediate Edu- 
cation Board is so framed as to favour what 
is called a Grammar-School education, leading 
up to a university career. Hence, such a 
course is found “ to pay ” best, and it is fol- 
lowed practically by all the schools. A course 
suitable for boys intended for a commercial or 
industrial career— such a course, for example, 
as is given in the German Realschulen , and in 
what is called the Modei-n side in many large 
English schools — would not “ pay ” under 
the present system ; and therefore no such 
course is given. Now, while it is true that 
a Grammar-School course is well suited for 
the professional, the literary, and the leisured 
classes, a commercial or scientific course would 
be more suitable to the majority of boys re- 
ceiving intermediate education in Ireland, and 
would meet an urgent want that at present 
exists in the country. Hence it would seem 
that the splendid endowment of .£80,000 a 
year, administered by the Intermediate Edu- 
cation Board, is largely applied in forcing on 
the whole of Ireland a particular kind of 
education which is suited only to a compara- 
tively small class ; while the kind of educa- 
tion suited to the great majority of the pupils 
is so discouraged as to be crushed out of ex- 
istence. 

A noteworthy example of the mischief done in 
this way is furnished by the case of the 
Christian Brothers’ Schools. Previous to the 
establishment of the Intermediate Education 
Board, the Christian Brothers had begun, with 
no small degree of success, to give the elements 
of a commercial and industrial education 
in some of the larger towns of Ireland. 
This course was admirably suited to the posi- 
tion in life of the boys with whom they had 
to deal, and was greatly appreciated by the 
general public. With reasonable encourage- 
ment from the Intermediate Education Board, 
it might have been developed into an admirable 
form of secondary education, much needed in the 
country. But see what has happened under the 
present system, The Christian Brothersquickly 
found that nothing but a Grammar-School edu- 
cation would “pay”; so they changed their 
hand, very much against their own judgment 
and natural inclination, to meet the require- 
ments of the Board ; and they are now giviim 
what is practically a Grammar-School education 
in all their Intermediate: schools. 

IX. An incidental evil in the present system is, 
that by paying, under the name of Results 
Fees, a fixed sum of money for every subject 
in which a pupil passes, it exhibits the pupils 
in the light of earning money for. the schools. 

A pupil that passes may “earn,” according to 
bis subjects and his grade, £40, £30, £20 : a 
pupil that does not pass, “ earns ” nothing. 

In these circumstances it is not unnatui-al that 
the parents of the pupils who pass, should 
think themselves entitled to a share of the 
money which their children have “ earned.” 
Hence they often come to the head master, as 
I am informed, and claim a reduction of the 
pension on this ground. And it is difficult 
for the head master to resist such a claim. 

He knows that there are other schools, in 
keen competition with his own, which would 
make the concession without a moment’s 
hesitation. Thus the endowment intended 
to promote the noble work of education, be- 
comes the subject of undignified haggling be- 
tween the teachers and the parents, with the 
result that a great part of it is diverted from 
its true purpose. 

, 1898, p. 26. 
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Molloy, Rt. Part IX. 

Bov. Monsignor 
BD-, D.SC. 

— General Scheme of Reform. 

It will be seen at once that the criticisms I have 
submitted, on the present working of the Inter- 
mediate system, cannot be met by any petty modifica- 
tions of the existing rules and regulations. They 
affect the very foundation and essence of the system ; 
and if they be valid, they call for a thorough and 
radical reform. I will proceed, then, to set forth the 
main heads of the reform I would suggest ; observing 
only that it would not be desirable, in my opinion, to 
carry out such a reform by a sudden revolution of the 
system, but rather by a gradual process of growth and 
development. How a process of this kind may best 
be introduced is a question which I reserve for the 
Third Part of this Memorandum. 

I. First, I would suggest that the annual examin- 

ations which form the basis for awarding 
Results Fees, Exhibitions, Book Prizes, and 
Medals, should be abolished. 

II. Next, the whole system of Results Fees, Ex- 

hibitions, Book Prizes, and Medals, as at 
present awarded on the basis of the annual 
examinations, would of course also disappear. 


methods and the efficiency of the teaching. 
With a view to this examination it would 
be desirable to associate with the inspectors 
experts in particular subjects, such as foreign 
languages, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Drawing. 

V. In addition to the ordinary school grants, there 
should, I think, be special grants for parti- 
cular subjects which are in danger of being 
neglected unless specially encouraged, or which 
involve special expenditure on fittings and 
appliances. For example, there should be a 
special grant for Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry, wherever a physical or chemical 
laboratory is established. This grant should 
be based on the report of the Inspector, or 
special expert, which should give particulars 
not only as to the equipment of the laboratory, 
but also as to the method of teaching fol- 
lowed ; and should also state how far the 
pupils are called upon to take part in the 
practical work of the laboratory. (2) There 
might, with advantage, be a special grant for 
English Reading and Elocution, a subject 
much neglected in most schools. (3) A 
special grant might also be given for Yocal and 
Instrumental Music. 


III. A definite number of Exhibitions of suitable 
amount should be offered for competition each 
year in each of the grades. These Exhibitions 
should not be treated as money prizes, to be 
spent by the pupils according to their fancy, 
but simply as giving a right to free education. 
Hence they should be awarded subject to 
the condition, that the successful candidates 
shall continue their education in a school 
approved by the Board. For the purpose of 
the Exhibitions, it would be necessary to hold 
a special examination each year ; and, in con- 
nection with this examination, it would be 
open to the Board, if they thought fit, to offer 
a limited number of gold and silver medals, 
for special excellence in particular subjects. 

IY. The bulk of the endowment administered by 
the Board should be allotted, in the form of 
school grants, based on inspection combined 
with a limited examination of the pupils, by 
classes, in the schools. The object to be aimed 
at is to distribute the endowment among the 
intermediate schools of the country, according 
to the qualitg and amount of educational 
work done. Now it is generally agreed, by 
the highest authorities, that the educational 
work of a school can be tested by such a sys- 
tem of inspection as I suggest ; whereas it can 
not be tested by any system of written exami- 
nations only. Moreover, it is always to be 
remembered that examinations conducted 
exclusively in writing not ouly fail to test 
good educational work, but directly tend, as 
I have already shown, to encourage bad educa- 
tional work. 

The inspection should be carried out with 
as little inconvenience as possible to the school 
authorities. But it should be thorough, and 
should include ; (1) The school buildings, the 
lecture halls, the recreation grounds ; (2) the 
school furniture and equipment ; (3) the teach- 
ing staff ; (4) the course of studies followed, 
the quality and efficiency of the teaching, the 
number of students, and the classes into which 
they are divided ; (5) miscellaneous topics, such 
as debating societies, vocal and instrumental 
music gymnasiums, &c. 

As regards the examination suggested, the 
object would not be to test the individual 
proficiency of the pupils, but rather to test the 


YI. Under the reformed system, I submit that equal 
encouragement should be given to every kind 
of secondary education suitable to the youth 
of Ireland, whether it be mainly classical, 
or mainly commercial, or mainly scientific. 
This principle is far-reaching, and if effectively 
carried out would cure what seems to me a 
great evil in the working of the Intermediate 
system. At present the programme of the 
Board is so constituted that the schools are 
practically compelled to give an education 
which, in the main, follows the lines of a 
Grammar school course, leading up to a Uni- 
versity ; whereas a Commercial or a Scientific 
course would be far better suited to the 
position of the majority of the boys, and to 
the urgent needs of the country. What I 
advocate is, that the immense funds at the 
disposal of the Board shall not be applied to 
the endowment of one particular kind of 
secondary education only, to the prejudice of 
others, but that every kind of secondary edu- 
cation, suitable to the boys and girls of Ire- 
land, shall have an equal claim to recognition. 

VII. 1 would suggest that the Board should hold 
examinations each year, open to all candidates 
who, having completed their school course, 
desire to obtain independent evidence, of an 
official character, as to their proficiency. These 
examinations would not be competitive ; and 
they should include oral examination as far 
as may be necessary, but especially in foreign 
languages and natural sciences. In the sub- 
jects of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, 
they should include practical work in the 
laboratory. After the examinations, the Board 
should issue Diplomas to the successful can- 
didates, setting forth the subjects in which 
they have passed, and indicating their profi- 
ciency by a system of conventional words, such 
as sufficient, good, excellent. I would suggest 
that the Diplomas given should be of three 
kinds : — One for a Grammar School Course, 
in which the classical languages and Mathe- 
matics would form a prominent feature ; one 
for a Commercial course, in which, besides 
Commercial Geography, Commercial Arith- 
metic, and goo.d Penmanship, the writing and 
speaking fluently of at least one foreign 
language, would be a necessary element ; and 
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one for an Industrial course, inn-inch Foreign 
^‘“l.Soiences, and Drawinv 
would occupy an important place. These 
Dipiomaa would be veiy valuable to tl e 
pupils as a passport to higher educational in- 
notations, or to a career in life. They would 
correspond roughly to the Diplomas given in 

.axamen, in the Gymncisien and in the Real- 
schulen respectively, the importance and value 

1SLT "" u w ”‘° * — — 
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™-“ l0SS by , the chan S es introduced, MoUov.r, 
provided they are ready to work with a like nn V n 0 0 ’ 1HigI1 

diligence and energy under the informed system. — 


J t may be useful if, before closing this part 
my Memorandum, I now briefly tmnYfc 

pioposl e “°‘' eS ° f th6 “ heme of reform ‘let I 


T ‘th.~fh , '“f ar T“' b “* ed °“ inspection of 

rion of 'the* ““.'’“I * ith * iimM examina- 
tion of the pupils ; the object of the examina- 
tion being only to test the quality and the 
efficiency of the teaching 


:Se enHbr A ‘’'I 6 ” 1 * 6 n " mbel ' ° f to 

enable promising boys to obtain free ednca- 


f° r special - subjects, 
Envlish Flo t Philosophy, Chemistry 
English Elocution, Vocal and Instrumental 


Fourth Equal Encouragement for all kinds 
of secondary education suitable to the youth 
of the country. - 


These considerations seem to me to lead to the con 
£»&** tl ° *u f01 ; mS recommended, however de- 

tne intr 65 ! 1 ”*! u °“ slltin “'“"selves, ouglitnot 
m4 v l" e wu“ n at b ™ gradually and ten- 
to the mbsrit 'f i?“ ark a PP lies with special force 
tte bLri r o ? 01 ! r! lns Peetion for examination, as 
the basis of School Grants. It remains, therefore to 
consider, what are the reforms with which it is best 

the b ?™7r h ‘ Ch ' Vil t I mee ‘ ““ m»"t urgent needs of 
the present moment, and lead most smoothly to 

the development of the new system smoothly to 

A l„ e “? - by the fundamental 

question . Is it desirable to abolish at once the 

Ssss i J virs-c“t” Ip r 

both sides of this question But on °r 

think it would be wiser 

present system of examinations and Results Feel 
and to introduce, side by side with it, a system of 

he possible to test 
without abandoning the 

Rom the one to the other, without any serious risk of 
forfeiting the public confidence whid, “eel SI 
system has so long enjoyed. existing 


JJfth-P , plgmas at the end of the school 
course, to testify that the bearers have re- 
ceived a sound intermediate education, and 
to specify the subjects in which they have 
Efnld d ' S *' ee 0f they have 




Part III. 


Mode op Procedure. 

trirvizi 4 ? r 11 ",” “«> 

scnerne ot lefoim I have submitted mav best 1 >p 
earned out. under existing circumstances 7 In the 
tat place, it is evident that a new Act of Parliament 

Act is pla1“ ntemSdated ’TZ' w™ ’td“ 

3 fl v Te ”?S ested 1 b "‘ “ tbould leave to 


1 Itesulte Fm 1, 1 ,1 recommend that the 
Results Fees should be reduced in a certain 
definite proportion, all round, say byTbm.t 
one- third. At present the whole money <n-ant 
reroived by a school is paid on the resuK a 

SI h o e n? mi “*‘°" 0 ? J '- Smh examine— 
turn is only an imperfect test of sound and 
efficient teaching; and therefore I propose 

that a part of the available endowmenUliolild 

be reserved, to be awarded on the result of 
an inspection of the schools. The Board will 
thus be able to encourage many features of a 
good education which at present receive no 
recognition, and arc therefore in dan4 „f 
being neglected. “ ol 


J:i,3-r r r ,°, f tbis um< 

^nsideratiSns should, I thhik, be kept in view bythf 


( 1) I hat nothing should be done that would tend 
tLit”^ ! 7 b ‘ C , ? 0 ” fidence ‘n the perfect impar- 
tiality with which the endowment is admin- 


II. The written examinations should be supple 
mented by a system of inspection, to belon 
Thfl fVV me " mdlc “ ted above in Part II t 
The iletaded report of the inspectors should 
conclude with a classification of each school 
according to some scheme of conventional 
terms fixed by th. Board; such as, infTZ 
sutfunenl, good cry g„od, excellent. On this 
leport 1 would propose that a grant should ho 
made to each school, m the form of a percent 
age added to the. amount awarded on aj 
written examinations. For example •_ 


(-) That the reforms should be so introduced a. 
not to produce any sudden wrench in the edu- 
cational system of the country, and that ample 

modaSlh 1 J be i * owe ? for tbe scllools *° accom- 
modate themselves to the changes made ; 


<S) J‘T“ d be 0,ll J fair that the schools which 
undhr b v tbei worked with seal and success 
under the existing system, should not suffer any 


obtained. 

Inferior, 

Sufficient, 

Good, 

Very Good, 
Excellent, 


0 


20 per cent. 

30 

40 

50 


S®orandSmTy M? f M e F e S ination \ se .f Mr ‘ MaW *>ew Arnold'. 
P= 27 7 E ' Sadler, presented to the Royal Commissi 

i See page 278, supra. 


Thus if a school were awarded .£300 on the 
written examinations, and got the mark 
good, from the lusp'ectorsf it wouTd tcrill 


Higher Schools and Univciwifipo in 

in on Secondary Mucation, Xd P nMlS3"”?l wWXffiyj” 
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£300 + 120 = £420 ; if it got only sufficient, 
it would receive 300 + 90 = £390 ; and if it 
were marked by the Inspectors inferior, it 
would receive simply £300. I would recom- 
mend that no school should be subjected to 
inspection, without its own consent. Schools 
not consenting would receive the Results Fees 
awarded on the written examinations ; but, of 
course, they v ould not receive the increment 
which I. propose should be added on the In- 
spector’s report. 

III. Next, I would propose to set up a system of 
examination in the reading and pronunciation 
of foreign languages for all schools claiming 
Results Fees in foreign languages For this 
purpose it would probably be necessary to 
associate with the Inspectors one or two ex- 
pert examiners. The examination should be 
of the simplest kind ; nothing more than 
reading a couple, of sentences in any book pre- 
sented 0 by the school, with, perhaps, a little 
conversation for Senior Grade pupils. As 
the object is only to ascertain the methods of 
teaching followed in the school, it would not be 
necessary to examine all the pupils, but only 
a few of each class, taken at random. A re- 
port should then be drawn up with respect 
to each foreign language in each school, and a 
mark awarded as in the case of inspection. 
On this report, I would make grants to each 
school claiming Results Fees in foreign lan- 
guages, calculated in the following way 
First, I would ascertain the amount of the 
Results Fees awarded to the school, in each 
foreign language, on the written examinations ; 
and I would then add to this amount a certain 
percentage, according to the mark obtained 
for reading and pronunciation. For example : 


Mark 

obtained. 

Inferior, 

Sufficient, 

Good, 

Very' Good, 
Excellent, 


Per-centage 
to be added. 

... o 

... 20 per cent. 

... 30 

... 40 
... 50 


Thus, if a school were awarded £30 on the 
written examination in French, and got the 
mark excellent, for reading and pronunciation, 
it would receive £30 4- 15 = £15 ; if it got 
the mark good, it would receive £30 + 9 — 
£39 ; and if it got the mark inferior, it would 
receive only £30. 

As in the case of inspection, I would suggest 
that no school should be required to submit 
to this examination, in the reading and pro- 
nunciation of foreign languages, without its 
own consent. But schools not consenting 
should, I think, receive no Results Fees in 
respect of foreign languages. 


IV. I think that the system’ of Special 
Grants recommended in Part LI.,* might be 
at once introduced with advantage. Special 
Grants, for example, might be allotted to all 
schools provided with Physical and Chemical 
laboratories. These grants should be made 
on the report of expert examiners, who should 
report not only on the nature and amount ot 
the apparatus provided, but also on the 
methods of teaching followed ; stating in par- 
ticular to what extent the apparatus is used 
for illustrating the instruction given, and how 
far the pupils take part in practical work. 
All these considerations should be caretully 
weighed in determining the amount of the 
grants. Again, a Special Grant might be 
„iven for English elocution. Each school, tor 


example, might be allowed, outlie occasion of 
the annual inspection, to give a series of reci- 
tations, or to hold a debate, or to perform a 
play, and on the report of the Inspectors, a 
suitable grant might be made, which would 
help to protect this important branch of edu - 
cation from complete extinction. In like 
manner, each school might be at, liberty, on 
the occasion of the annual inspection, to give 
a vocal and instrumental concert ; and a 
Special Grant might be given if the report of 
the Inspectors showed that vocal and instru- 
mental music were carefully and successfully 
taught. 

V. As I consider that the present system of dis- 
tributing, broadcast over the country, large 
money rewards, under the name of Exhibi- 
tions, to the boys and girls of intermediate 
schools, offers an unhealthy stimulus to the 
pupils, and exercises a lowering influence on 
the moral tone of school life, I should natu- 
rally desire to see that system modified with 
the least possible delay. The following are 
the modifications I would recommend 

(1) That the number and value of these 

so-called Exhibitions should be reduced. 
The money thus saved would go, of course, 
to the endowment of education; whereas 
it now goes to the endowment of the pupils. 

(2) That each successful candidate should get 

his Exhibition on condition of continuing 
his studies in a school approved by the 
Board ; and that the money value of the 
Exhibition should not be paid until the 
Board is satisfied that this condition has 
been fulfilled. 

■ (3) That a definite number of Exhibitions he 
offered each year in each grade. Under 
the present rule the number of Exhibitions 
is increased if the number of Pass students 
is increased. Now I think it desirable that 
the number of Pass students should lie 
greatly increased, in the manner provided 
for in the next section ; while I think it 
desirable that the number of Exhibitions 
should not be increased, but diminished. 

(4) That all candidates for Exhibitions should 

send in their names beforehand, and should 
be examined by papers set specially for 
themselves. The advantage of this sug- 
gestion is, that it would reduce the present 
unlimited competition of some 10,000 
pupils to a small and well-defined compe- 
tition of special candidates for Exhibitions- 

(5) Candidates failing to gain an Exhibition 

might be allowed a Pass in each subject, as 
at present, on 25 per cent of the marks 
- assigned to the subject. 


VI All pupils not candidates for Exhibitions 
’ should be subject only to a qualifying exaim 
nation for a Pass ; and this examination shout 
be of such a character as to be fairly within 
the reach of pupils of moderate ability, tin 
effect of this proposal, if adopted, would w 
I think, to increase considerably the numoe 
of pupils brought under the operation ot 1 
endowment. It is generally said that, owm 
to the difficult character of the papers set • 
present, a large proportion of the pupi s > 
each school, are unable to face the examina 
tions. The consequence is that they 
no Results Fees, and are therefore liable to 
comparatively neglected by the nia ® . 
Under my proposal, the bulk of the pupi 


See up- 278-9 supra 
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each school could be fairly well prepared for 
the examinations, and could earn Results 
Fees. The masters then would have a direct 
stimulus to pay due attention to the weak and 
the strong alike. 

VII. I think that steps ought to be taken at once 
to give more encouragement to the subjects 
of a commercial and a scientific education. 
The present programme of the Board, as I 
have already observed, greatly favours a 
Grammar-school course, and discourages, in a 
corresponding degree, the teaching of com- 
mercial and scientific subjects. Now a 
Grammar-school course is chiefly suited to the 
professional and literary classes, which furnish 
only a small minority of the pupils in the 
Intermediate schools : whereas a sound com- 
mercial and scientific education would be far- 
more valuable to the great majority of the 
pupils, and would better meet the acuxal needs 
of the country. 

Something will be gained, no doubt, in the 
direction of commercial education, by the 
grants recommended above for the pronuncia- 
tion and reading of foreign languages. And 
something will be gained towards the im- 
provement of science teaching, by the special 
grants recommended for chemical and physi- 
cal laboratories. But more than this is 
needed. As long as the teaching of classics 
and literary subjects, is found “ to pay ” better 
than the teaching of scientific and commercial 
subjects, so long will the former be taught and 
the latter neglected. As the Council of the 
Royal Dublin Society well says, in its memorial 
to the Lord Lieutenant, the schools cannot “be 
•expected to take up science and teach it pro- 
perly, until the results-earning power and the 
pme-earning power of a science subject are 
equal to those of a literary subject.” 

This observation goes to the root of the 
question, and points to the real remedy of the 
existing evil. The marks allotted to the 
various subjects of the programme, must be 
so adjusted that the zeal of the masters, the 
diligence and capacity of the pupils, shall be 
equally well remunerated whether they be 
expended on a course that prepares for a 
university, or on a course that prepares for 
commercial and industrial pursuits. It' this 
be done, the teachers will no longer be com- 
pelled, as they are at present, to follow one 
another, like sheep, in the narrow groove of a 
Grammar-School course, but will be free to 
choose such a course of secondary education 
for their pupils as they may find best suited to 
their position in life, and their prospects of a 
future career. 


It will put a check on some of the worst evils that KevlaFonsignor 
have sprung up under the present system ; and it d.d„ d.sc. 
will be in itself a desirable improvement, even 
though the Board should not afterwards find it 
practicable to proceed further in the way of reform. 

But I entertain a strong hope that the changes 
I have recommended for immediate adoption, would 
gradually smooth the way to that more thorough and 
complete reform which is set out in the Second Pavt 
of this Memorandum I believe that, after a little 
experience, the schools would find the system of in- 
spection to be less irksome than the system it is in- 
tended to supplant ; that they would welcome a 
scheme which would allow them to choosg their own 
curriculum of studies, unfettered by the considera- 
tion of the market value, assigned to each sub- 
ject ; and that masters and pupils alike would re- 
joice at the prospect of being released from the un- 
healthy and enfeebling strain of perpetual prepara- 
tion for examinations. 

Lastly', I should mention that this Memo- 
randum has been prepared chiefly with a view to 
schools for boys, because it has been my object 
to avoid details, as far as possible, and to deal only' 
with general principles. But if the principles laid 
down be accepted, I think it will not be difficult to 
apply them also, with certain obvious modifications 
to schools for girls. 


Name of 
Signatories. 


Description. 


Educational Experience. 


Molohan, John P., M.A., 


Examiner in 
Greek and 
Latin to the 
Intermediate 
Education 


Master at St. Edmund’s 
College, Ware, and at St. 
Gregory’s College, Down- 
side, Bath, preparing 
classes for all the Arts 
Exams. (Pass and Honors) 
of the London University, 
up to and including B A. :, 
also for the Junior aud 
Senior Oxford Local 
Exams., and for the Oxford 
and Cambridge Higher 
Certificates Exams. ; In- 
termediate Examiner in 
Classics, 1893-4, 1897-8. 



One year's experience as 
Assistant Classical Master 
at Foyle College, London- 
derry. and numerous short 
periods as locum lenens and 
private coach, pupils being 
in almost all cases prepar- 
ing for the Intermediate 
Exams, 


I will now conclude with two or three general 
observations on the recommendations I have made. 
First, it will easily be seen that the inspection I 
have suggested does not involve any disturbance of 
the ordinary work of the school. On the contrary, 
the inspection should be carried out when the 
schools are in full working order, when the inspec- 
tors can visit the classes, observe the methods of the 
teachers, and put such questions, from time to 
time, to the pupils as their experience may sug- 
gest. 

Next, it is only right to observe that the in- 
spection recommended, during the period of transi- 
tion from the old system to the new, will increase 
the cost of administration. The expenditure on in- 
spection will in fact be added, during that period, to 
the existing expenditure on the annual examinations. 
But I feel confident that the educational advan- 
tages of this inspection, will be well worth any ex- 
penditure that may be necessary to carry it out. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

1. The system of annual examinations, on the 
results of which the Endowments at the disposal of 
the Board of Intermediate Education (Ireland) are 
distributed, is, on the whole, as good and as fair a 
system as could he devised; of course, like every other 
system of competitive examinations that has ever 
been devised, it has been unable entirely to get rid 
of “ cramming but the extent to which “cramming” 
prevails is capable of being gradually lessened. 

2. The frequent change of examiners under the 
present system and the consequent varying in the 
standard of the papers set for examination, must 
have a disturbing effect on the teaching. It wouiu 
be advisable, therefore, we think, that examiners 
should be appointed for a much longer period than at 
present. 
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“yn"’ J ' P " 3. The payment of £50 prizes in the Senior 
Miothar. Grade, without making it conditional that these sums 
should be expended on the further educational 
advancement of the successful candidates, is a serious 
defect. We suggest that these prizes be given in the 
shape of Scholarships or Exhibitions, tenable at the 
Universities, or at the Professional Schools (Law, 
Medicine, Engineering, &c.), or to those candidates, 
who, intending to pursue the profession of teaching, 
purpose reading for a Diploma in Teaching. 

4. In the Senior Grade more encouragement should 
be given to those candidates who are intended for a 
commercial career, and who take up commercial 
subjects. # For these candidates there should be a 

* special examination, in which more weight would be 

attached to commercial subjects, and a limited number 
of prizes of £50 should be awarded, in the shape of 
Travelling Scholarships, to enable the successful candi- 
dates both to perfect th6mselves in foreign languages 
abroad and to study, on the spot, the different branches 
of trade and commerce in which we have something 
to learn from our neighbours. 

5. We think that it would both raise the status of 
teachers in the Intermediate Schools and improve 
the teaching, if the possession of some credential, such 
as a University Degree or a Diploma in Teaching, 
were made obligatory for all persons teaching classes 
for the Intermediate Examinations. There should also 
be a registration of teachers so qualified. Perhaps 
this could be effected, if, after the lapse of a certain 
period, and recognizing vested interests by making an 
exception in favour of unqualified teachers who have 
for a considerable time been successfully engaged in 
teaching, the Board were empowered to pay Results 
Fees only to those schools in which the members of 
the staff, actually teaching classes for the Intermediate 
Examinations, hold one or other of the above-men- 
tioned qualifications. 

PART IL, Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 5. We recommend that Botany be thrown 
open to boys. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rules 16 and 17. We recommend that students who 
obtain exhibitions in the Junior and Middle Grades, 
if of the prescribed age, should be allowed to compete 
a second time for Exhibitions in the next succeeding 
grade. 


PART II., Secjt. Y. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rules 37 and 39. We recommend that Arithmetic 
be made obligatory for girls., This change is desirable, 
not only on account of the practical advantages of a 
knowledge of Arithmetic, but also on account of its 
usefulness as a mental training. 

PART II., Sect. YIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 48. We recommend that these £50 prizes be 
granted in the form of Scholarships or Exhibitions, ten- 
able at the U Diversities; or at the Professional Schools 
(Law, Medicine, Engineering, &c.), or to be held by 
those of the successful candidates who intend studying 
for a Diploma in Teaching. 

Rule 49. That a limited nmqber of prizes of £50 
be offered for competition to commercial candidates 
of the Senior Grade, in the shape of Travelling- 
Scholarships, to enable the successful candidates both 
to perfect themselves in foreign languages abroad and 
to study, on the spot, the different branches of trade 
and commerce, in which we have anything to learn 
from our neighbours. 

Rule 50. That, instead of money prizes of £4, 
prizes of books to that amount be awarded. 


M. PART II.,- Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rule 53. We recommend that instead of money 
prizes in Composition, prizes of books be awarded. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Morgan. Rev. W. 
Moore, ll.d. 

Examiner i n 
French to the 
Intermediate 

Twenty-two years as 
Head Master of the Roval 
School, Armagh ; as Ex- 
aminer (twice) in Latin 
and in French for the 
Intermediate Education 
Board. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

From the commencement of its operations I have 
always been strongly of opinion that the above Act 
conferred a very great boon on Irish Intermediate 
education. It provided a course of examinations 
conducted by most competent external examiners, for 
schools which had previously been entirely without 
this important test, and whose examinations (if any) 
had been left to the discretion of privately selected 
and more or less irresponsible examiners. There 
was no guarantee, moreover, that the actual result of 
such examinations would be communicated either to 
the parents of those examined or to the general public. 
Teachers were exposed to the temptation of devoting 
their attention mainly to the promising pupils who 
were likely to win them credit In their subsequent 
university careers, and there was much danger of the 
boy of only average or inferior talent being over- 
looked. The year 1879 brought a salutary reform. 
Since that time it has been the interest of evei-v 
teacher of an Intermediate school to train not only 
his best pupils, but all those who have any reason- 
able prospect of passing the examinations under the 
Act. 

The Intermediate system of examinations has 
sometimes been objected to on the ground of en- 
couraging average merit only, and so lowering the 
standard of scholarship in special subjects. But if we 
compare the after-careers of such students as W. 
E. Thrift and G. W. Mooney, and many others, whose 
successes at the Intermediate examinations were 
conspicuous, we cannot admit that the general merit 
shown by them in their school days was any bar to 
their brilliant success as specialising students at the 
University. I maintain most strongly that there is 
no evidence to show that their scholarship in any 
way suffered from the course of examinations they 
went through at school, or that they do not bear 
favourable comparison, in University Fellowships or 
other posts, with their predecessors, whose school 
training was under a different system. 

Believing that the Intermediate education rules 
have undergone frequent improvement and that it 
would now be difficult to suggest any desirable 
alterations except in very minor details, I beg to 
submit this general statement for the information of 
your Commissioners. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 7 — I should deprecate most strongly any relaxa- 
tion of this rule, as a fair and uniform viva voce exami- 
nation of so large a number of students would be 
practically unattainable. 
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PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

It is easy to criticise on general or special grounds 
the system of Results Fees, but greater objections can 
be raised against any alternative system of “ inspec- 
tion grants” or similar rewards for the teaching 
staff. 

The difficulty of obtaining proper and uniform 
machinery lor these latter methods is sufficient to 
mahe one pause before altering the present system. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

j Educational Experience. 

Morison, Kev. John, . 

I 

Manager, Colle- 
giate School. 
Tullylish, Co. 

Has had to do with prepa- 
ration of pupils for Inter- 
mediate for last five years 
orjnore ; also had expen- 
se largest Belfast schools 

and after graduation in 
1870. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The system under the Act has undoubtedly im- 
mensely raised the standard and improved the quality 
of teaching in Intermediate schools, and most 
markedly in Girls’ schools. But there seem to be 
some drawbacks attendant on its working. 

1. Is there not a tendency to encouragetoo many 

especially boys — to enter on a literary course of study 
with a view to professions ? Would it be possible to 
encourage more ol' a practical and technical training, 
which would benefit more at least some of those who 
now enter upon a literary course ? 

2. There is a tendency to put too severe a strain 
physically and mentally, upon the boys and girls who 
top the lists, a tendency to sacrifice their health, 
mental and physical, to success. One great cause of 
this is that it is the interest of schools competing to 
secure their own success to overwork the brightest 
pupils. This evil is largely due to the false method 
of estimating the merit and efficiency of a school 
adopted by the press and the public. The one test 
regarded is the number and position of exhibitioners, 
of medals, prizes, &c. Any true test must take into 
account, in the first place, the number of passes and 
average standard of passes in proportion to pupils on 
school roll, as well as number and position of prize 
winners. Would it be possible for the Board to de- 
vise some method of indicating and making public 
(by the assigning of rewards or otherwise) the real 
efficiency of schools as proved, not only by prizes 
gained, but by the general standard of passes ob- 
tained? If it be true, as reported, that some public 
schools work their pupils excessively, would it be 
jtossible, as in the case of factory workers, to prevent 
such overwork and protect those who cannot protect 
themselves ? 


is safety comparatively for pupils and teachers in the 
number of examiners. What would happen if the 
pupils and teachers of a school were at the mercy of 
two or three examiners, one or even two of whom 
might be “ faddists ” ! 

4. After an experience of twenty-five years of in- 
spection in Primary schools, it is my deliberate con- 
viction that it encourages “ cramming” instead of true 
education. Teachers get to know the “ hobbies ” of 
one man, or two men, and prepare accordingly. The 
present system of examination, with its faults (and it 
has them), is much more testing of the efficiency of 
school work, and is much less apt to encourage 
“ cram ” than any examination by inspection. In 
spection, I assume, means examination by Inspectors, 
otherwise there could be no apportionments of results 
by the system. 

Inspection not as a substitute for the present exa- 
mination system, but as an ally of it, to secure that 
schools are properly equipped and in proper working 
efficiency, <fcc., might be advantageous. 

5. There is an element of advantage in the present 
system in the publicity which attaches to the nature 
of it in regard to papers set, &c., which would be 
wanting in any system of examination in schools by 
inspection. Inefficient examination is detected now 
as it could not be detected under a system of inspec- 
tion. 

6. It would be impossible to award exhibitions and 
prizes with justice under a system of inspection. 
Such awards can only be fairly apportioned on the 
results of a general public written examination con- 
ducted as at present. Granted that even all inspec- 
tors could be got to have the same standard — a sup- 
position which it would be impossible to realise — 
there would be an immediate outcry by the public 
and by teachers against the injustice of the awards. 
The present system is the only one that can at all 
secure public confidence. If the present system were 
given up, then it would seem that all awards to deserv- 
ing pupils must be given up with it — a result surely at 
variance with the very purpose of the Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

PART 11., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31.; 

Rule 25. — Might it not be desirable to lower still 
farther the number of marks which the subjects 
selected bv candidates may have in the aggregate, so 
that candidates would not, as at present, be forced to 
take a large number of subjects? It would seem 
better as education that a pupil should know 
thoroughly fewer subjects than acquire a smattering 
of many. Examiners, too, have complained that 
sometimes pupils have given French words, say, on 
Latin papers, and have attributed it to careless or 
inaccurate teaching. As a matter of fact, the best 
and most accurate pupils do this, which I have had 
experience of in school examinations. It arises from 
the pupil being forced to take too many different 
subjects in order to secure success in the examina- 
tions. Might not fewer subjects be allowed to be 
selected and larger knowledge in the subjects selected 
be required? 


Morison, Uav- 
J. 


PART J. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Inspection is proposed by some instead of the pre- 
sent system. The objections to such a change are 
many. 

1. Under a system of inspection no fair comparison 
° schools is possible, and no Jair apportionment of 
awards for Teachers therefore. 

2. No one Inspector, and no two even, could examine 
a school satisfactorily in English, Classics, Modern 
banguages, Mathematics, &c. 

3. Some Inspectors (just as some Examiners at 
present have), would have “ fads.” At present there 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rules 45, 47.— I have thought that the system 
of giving exhibitions tenable for three years (Junior 
Grade 46), for two years (Middle Grade 47), might 
with advantage be changed, making the exhibitions 
tenable only for the year in which they are awarded. 
Instead of retained exhibitions, Middle and Senior 
Grades, the same amounts as at present could be 
awarded by increasing in those grades the number 
of exhibitions, making them not one in ten, but one 
in some smaller number, so that the same average 
amount would be gained by pupils. Two reasons 
might be assigned for this change. 
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1. In this way surely the most deserving and most 
promising pupils would be encouraged. Is not a boy 
or girl who, perhaps from some cause, has not had the 
same early advantages as others, and who has not 
secured an exhibition in the Junior Grade, but who 
succeeds in the Middle Grade in surpassing Junior 
Grade exhibitioners, more deserving of a reward than 
an exhibitioner who has been surpassed ? 

2. The present system places a severe strain on the 
candidates, and anything which would lessen that 
strain is desirable. Exhibitioners are rendered ner- 
vous through fear of losing their exhibitions, as the 
losing is looked upon by them as a disgrace. This 
strain is, I believe, in many ways injurious. This 
s°cond reason I look upon as the chief one. 

PART II., Sect. JX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rule 51. — If the giving of exhibitions tenable for 
two or three years be retained, might not the amount 
of the minor prizes in the Senior Grade be increased ? 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

One great aim sought to be accomplished by the 
Act was apparently the bringing of the advantage of 
higher education within reach of the boys and girls 
in the remote districts— boys and girls who might 
have capacity and talent — by the encouragement of 
schools fitted to give such education in such districts. 
The practical result is that the larger schools in the 
large towns which were least in need of aid have 
gained most largely by the system, whilst small 
schools have gained but little, and have had the diffi- 
culty of maintaining them increased owing to the 
necessity of having a larger staff of teachers. The 
result would seem to have been the very opposite of 
what was intended. Might not the purpose intended 
be secured better if the amounts awarded as Results 
Fees were lessened and grants for payment of efficient 
teachers given to districts requiring such aid? 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

In regard to the examination papers in all grades, 
would it be possible to secure that they should be 
better balanced as between the different subjects in 
the same grade in the same year, and also as be- 
tween successive years ? It is not fair to candidates 
or to teachers when this balance is not maintained — 
when the paper, for example, in Arithmetic is very 
difficult and the paper in Algebra or in French is very 
easy; when the paper in 1897 in a subject is easy 
and the paper in 1898 is excessively difficult in that 
same subject. As an instance of such want of balance 
it is sufficient to point to the papers set in Arithmetic 
—notoriously that set in the Middle Grade— in the 
Examinations of 1898, as compared with the papers 
set in that subject in 1S97, and as compared with the 
papers set in other subjects in 1898. 

Other faults in the papers are ambiguity of expres- 
sion. An instance occurs in Roman History, Middle 
Grade paper, 1898. If any means could be devised 
to secure the absence of these blemishes — (want of 
balance) and ambiguity — it would be a great boon and 
would secure greater satisfaction with the examina- 
tions. 

It is not pleasant to read in the Extracts from the 
^Reports of the Examiners, printed and sent down in 
1897, that “ the notes written ” by cei-tain candidates 
on a certain Latin construction “ were painful to 
read,” and that a certain explanation of that con- 
struction “ got just that amount of credit which the 
answer deserved,” when the explanation condemned 
is that favoured by a distinguished writer on Latin 


Philology and a Fellow of Oxford, and apparently 
supported by Roby. An explanation given by such 
authorities surely did not merit a sneer when given 
to an examiner by Junior Grade candidates. But I 
suppose against such weaknesses on the part of exa- 
miners there is no remedy; they, however, tend to 
weaken confidence in the examinations. 

The number of marks assigned to the several sub- 
jects seems fairly proportioned to the amount of know- 
ledge required in them severally, and also to their 
relative value in education. 



PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

With regard to science subjects in all grades, I 
think that candidates should not be allowed to take 
Natural Philosophy or Chemistry unless they are 
prepared for the examinations in schools where there 
are efficient arrangements for practical teaching. 
This would involve inspection of such schools. If 
it is out of the question to conduct the examina- 
tions, in part, practically, the papers should be framed 
so as to elicit as far as possible evidence of the 
candidates’ having practical acquaintance with details 
of experimenting and of the instruments used. 
Under the present system the subjects are made up 
almost entirely as a matter of memory simply, and 
inconsequence men come to college with 'an impres- 
sion that they know something about N atural Philo- 
sophy, and often with a distaste for the subject, which 
combine to make it difficult to teach them properly. 


Description. Educational Experience. 


Examiner in X have taught Chemistry 
Chemistry to for the past twenty-live 
the Interme- years, and examined for 
diate Educa- the Board of Intermediate 
tion Board. Education on several occa- 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The system of Intermediate Education established 
by the Act of 1878 is unsuited to the present 
requirements of the country. I believe that some of 
the effects of its practical working have been injurious 
to the cause of education, while the system con- 
spicuously' fails to provide some important require- 
ments of a good educational scheme. 

The system is one for the endowment of schools 
rather than the promotion of education. The schools 
have derived a large financial benefit from it, but the 
intellectual development of the students has not under- 
gone a co (responding advancement. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Moss, Richard J., F.I.C., 
F.C.S. 


•Reports of Examiners, 1897, page 1G. 
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as a University Degree, or in Science and Art subjects ^osa, RJ, 
a teacher’s certificate under the Science and Art ' ' 

Department. In the case of modern languages teachers 
should produce evidence of their ability to correctly • 
speak the languages they undertake to teach. 

Science should be given a prominent place in 
Intermediate education, [n the first place, because 
scientific knowledge is eminently useful. In many 
avocations success in life largely depends upon the 
extent to which Science is applied. In the second 
place, the study of Science affords the best opportunity 
for developing certain mental faculties of great 
importance. The power of keen intelligent observation 
is of great importance in life ; Science teaching stands 
alone in its capacity to develop that power. In the 
third place interest in the things around them is almost 
universal in the young. They want to know all about 
the things their every-day life brings them in contact 
with. Science teaching tills up this blank, no branch 
of education is capable of being made more interesting. 

The more interesting' school life is made, the more 
children will benefit by it in body and mind. 


Name of 

Signatories. ; 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Hulhem, Bev. E., . | 

St, Marcarien's 
Monaghan 

Ten years' experience as an Mulhern, 
Intermediate Teacher. Rev. E., 

and others. 

Keown. Patrick, . . | 


Six years’ experience as an 
Intermediate Teacher. 

O'Doherty, Thomas D., 


Eight years' experience as 
an Intermediate Teacher. 

Brannan, Thomas, . 


3ix years’ experience as an 
Intermediate Teacher. 


The chief defects, of the system are : — The Board 
is too small ; it does not sufficiently represent the 
educational interests of the country ; members hold 
office practically for life, and long after they have 
passed cheir best working years. 

The powers of the Board are too restricted. 

The result of a public examination of students by 
means of written papers is exclusively relied upon as 
a basis for the distribution of money. 

The examinations have developed a system of pure 
cram which cultivates no mental faculty, except 
perhaps, memory, while it stifles originality and 
thought, and induces a positive distaste for intellectual 
work. 

As a necessary result of the system as at present 
worked attention is concentrated upon tlibse subjects 
which pay the schools best. These are the subjects 
most easily “ made up” by the use of books. Little 
or no attention is given in schools to teaching by direct 
observation. Thus the faculties which tell most in the 
practical affairs of life are left undeveloped, and the 
useful is neglected for the sake of the merely 
ornamental in education. 

The predominance of mere book work is such that 
a teacher of a modern language may earn large result 
fees though his pupils are unable to correctly pronounce 
the words they use in their written answers. In 
examining in Chemistry for the Board, I have been 
struck by the frequency with which the words of a text 
book in common use were quoted, almost verbatim, by 
students who, at the same time, indicated that they 
did not in the least understand the subject. 

The study of Science is directly discouraged by the 
present system ; the prospect of earning result fees by 
Science subjects is made too remote. 

Physical development is completely overlooked. 

Sanitation forms no part of the scheme. A school 
may be largely subsidized by public money and yet be 
in a most unsanitary state. 

There is no provision for ensuring the competence of 
teachers. The man who is most successful in making 
his pupils store their memories with answers for the 
examination is not necessarily the best teacher, or even 
a competent teacher, though he reaps the highest 
reward. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I suggest that : — 

A new Act be sought, enlarging the Board 
and providing that some of the members be appointed 
as at present, others being elected, something 
after the manner of the Council of Trustees of the 
National Library of Ireland. 

Wider powers should be given to the Board, and 
greater discretion left to them, so as to avoid, as far as 
possible, the necessity for further legislation. 

The examination system should be combined with a 
system of inspection. 

As great responsibility would devolve upon the 
inspectors, they should be carefully selected and well 
paid. Some of the work to be done b\ inspectors 
could only be dealt with by experts. The best 
authority on sanitary arrangements, for example, 
would not necessarily be an authority on any branch 
of teaching. 

Only such schools as thoroughly satisfy the inspectors 
should be allowed to earn full result fees. In other 
cases deductions should be made from the earnings 
proportionate to the defects brought to light by 
inspection, notice being previously given to the school 
that this deduction would be made so long as the defect 
existed. In some subjects teaching might be subsidized 
without examination, the report of the inspector being 
the basis on which the Board would act. 

A date should be fixed, say three years in advance, 
after which no school should be allowed to earn full 
fees in any given subject unless the teachers of that 
subject possess certain prescribed qualifications, such 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

Tt is our opinion that the working of the system 
established under the Intermediate Education 
(Ireland) Act fulfils, in the main, the purpose for 
which it was established Our reasons for advancing 
this opinion are the following : — 

It has raised the standard of education in the 
country by — 

1. Enforcing the study of the English Language 
and in particular of English Composition. What has 
been said of the study of the English Language may,, 
we believe, be said with equal truth of Modern 
Languages and of Mathematics. 

2. By securing a more scientific, if not a more 
extensive knowledge of the Ancient Classics ; and, if 
the knowledge of Ancient Classics be not as extensive 
as it formerly was, this is due, in our opinion, to the 
programme of subjects being now wider and more 
varied. 

It may also be said that the Intermediate system 
of education has afforded to many boys opportunities 
of getting an education which otherwise they would 
not be in a position to acquire. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Whilst believing that the Intermediate system has 
been, on the whole, advantageous to the interests of 
education in Ireland, we are at the same time of 
opinion that it has certain defects hereinafter 
enumerated — 

(a.) Pass standard too high. We have known boys 
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Mulhera, 
Eev. E., 


who possessed a substantial knowledge of a subject to 
have failed in securing a pass in such subject owing 
to there not being on the examination paper a 
sufficiently large number of questions that might 
reasonably be considered pass questions. 

(£>.) Selection of examiners. — We believe it is only 
those who have experience in teaching boys that 
ought to be appointed to act as examiners. 

(c.) Number of exhibitions awarded in Senior and 
Middle Grades too low. 

(d.) Modification of rules regarding Results Fees in 
case of overage pupils, and of pupils who shall not 
have passed the examination generally. 

(e.) Retention of Junior Grade exhibition in Senior 
Grade. 

(/'.) Programme too extensive in certain subjects. 

PART It, Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 6. — Selection of examiners. — As already 
stated in (2) ( b ) we believe that it is only those who 
have experience in teaching boys that ought to be 
appointed examiners, inasmuch as these are best 
qualified to understand the capacity of boys of Inter- 
mediate age. Judging from the nature of some of 
the questions set we believe that some of the 
examiners forget that they are dealing with boys, 

PART II., Sect. IT. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 13. — We would suggest that overage 

-students be admitted to examination in every grade, 
and that the overage limit be extended. Under the 
arrangement suggested, many boys, especially in 
country schools, who, in consequence of then - being 
- excluded from examination by the present age limit, 
do not work as energetically as those who have the 
stimulus of examination to urge them on, would, by 
their being eligible lor examination, be encouraged to 
pursue their studies with more diligence and earnest- 
ness. 

A change in the direction indicated would lessen 
the danger of boys being forced into a grade for which 
they are not qualified. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 5b. — We would recommend that more than 
one exhibition for every ten passes be awarded in the 
Senior and Middle Grades. 

PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Rule 64. — We would recommend that a Junior 
Grade exhibitioner, who for any cause fails to retain 
his exhibition in Middle Grade, be permitted to 
resume his exhibition in the Senior Grade on com- 
plying with the prescribed conditions. 

PART II., Sect'. XII. 

Rules 7C-78. 

Rule 73c. — We would recommend that in the case 
of boys who shall have passed in certain subjects, but 
shall not have passed the examination generally, 
Results Fees be paid for the subjects in which they 
obtain a pass. 

Rule 75. — We would recommend that in the matter 
of the payment of Results Fees no distinction be 
made between overage pupils and ordinary pupils. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

We would suggest that, except in English, no 
poetical author be presented for examination in this 
grade ; and that in the case of English Poetry the 
matter prescribed for examination be considerably 
shortened. , 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

We are of opinion that in the case of English 
Poetry the matter prescribed for examination in this 
grade is entirely too extensive. 

We wish to draw attention to, and to extend to all 
grades, what we have already stated in Part I., page 
3 (2) (a) [Part I. (2).] and we would suggest that some 
system be devised that would draw a distinction 
between pass and honour questions on each examina- 
tion paper. 


Nams of 
Signatories. 

Description. 1 

Educational Experience. 

Murphy, Eev. Andrew, 

Manager, S t . 
Munehin’s 
College, Lime- 
rick. 

Eleven years teaching under 
the Intermediate System. 
Five years as Manager. 

O’DriseoU, Eev. D., . 

Vice-President, 
St. Munchin's 
College, Lime- 
rick. 

Ten years leaching under 
the Intermediate System. 

St'patrick? S e minarv! 
Bruff. 

O’D wyer, Eev. W„ B.A. 

St. Munchin’s 
College. 

Seven years teaching under 
Intermediate System. 

O’Leary, Eev. A., M.A., 


intermediate System. 

Kelly, Eev. J. J„ 


Two years teaching under 
the Intermediate System. 

Carroll, Eev. J., 


One year Professing Bhetoric 
Class in Maynooth College, 
and half a year teaching 
under the Intermediate 
System. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The system has, in our opinion, worked badly, and, 
until it' is substantially changed, must continue to do 

Instead of stimulating the schools to such activity 
as would show itself in every class and in every de- 
partment, it has led to undue pressure in some 
directions, and, at least relative, neglect in others. 
The pressure is such as to involve serious danger of 
injury to health and physical development, while it is 
of such a nature as to supplant, rather than promote, 
intellectual training. The neglect is, unfortunately, 
the portion of the majority of pupils. 

It leads the public to think they have in the results 
of its examinations an adequate test of the efficiency 
of the schools, whereas the test is not merely 
inadequate, but misleading and pernicious, a fruitful 
source of evil. 

It distributes the funds provided by Parliament in 
a manner which is demoralising to pupils, parents, 
and schools alike, and perverts to the injury of 
education the public aid which should be its strong 
support. 
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PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

We think inspection of the schools shonld he made 
the basis of the system. Not, however, inspection as 
it is understood m our National Schools, but some 
such system as that which has been recently intro- 
duced into England, entitling a school to a public 

Son“. PtOPOr ‘ i0 ° ‘° * “ d 

B it be deemed desirable to retain the examination 
for exhibitions, we think that the exhibitions ought 
not be paid m money to the pupils, but in educational 
advantage to them in some form. 

Failing the introduction of inspection, we think 
the examination for exhibitions should he abso utelv 
separatee from the pass examinations, and the latter 
t0 embrace as nearly as possible the 

We think that, if any system of general examination 
■s to continue, the Board should have power to 
institute an examination in Religious Khowledve 
somewhat similar to that held under the Oxford and 
Cam budge Local Examinations. 
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PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

32. The system of setting the same papers for pass 
and honours is very objectionable. It makes the 
pass standard unduly high, and leads to the cram- 
ming ot mere pass candidates in the hope that they 
may be prepared for the “questions.” As a matter 
ot tact -,o percent, of the marks assigned to a paper 
means from io to 100 per cent, of the marks assigned 
candidate* 38 * 10118 ^ sericmsl y meant for the pass 

TI t rU i° f ? uite fair in Principle, but may 
often work unfairly in practice, as it is by no means 
uncommon to have the composition uniformly very 
difficult and puzzling to a fairly taught pass candidate. 


Murphy, 

Rov. Andrew, 
and others. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

i 1 \ Yi Ud ™ t,ie P resent competitive system we 
think the Preparatory Grade most objectionable, but. 
the objections would not hold under a system of in- 
spection, and they would be largely diminished under 
a system ot mere pass examination, without any 
competition in that, grade. 

2 W e think the dates at which the examinations 
are held at present unduly prolong the midsummer 
vacation. 

6. The Examiners should, as far as possible, have 
experience of teaching in Intermediate schools. 

This rule is most objectionable; the pupils 
should be liable to viva voce examination. 


PART II., Sect. II. 
Rules 10-19. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

36 (b). It is difficult to see why this section of the 
Rule should be insisted on, unless the learning of at 
least one foreign language be regarded as essential to 
every stage, and every kind of Intermediate Education. 
A good commercial programme could be made out 
X, th ® J ? wer f% mS ° f Scbools if fchis restriction were 
abolished, and Natural Science had its proper place, 
m Yl md ^ ements t0 , leam foreign languages could be 
made sufficient without introducing the element of 
necessity. 

38 (b). The remarks just made about the corre- 
epondmg section of Rule 36 apply equally to the 
Junior Grade, but m the higher grades a knowledge 

be tS on? " lragUaSe ^ 

. fY® cliau s e suggested would prove very beneficial 
to the numerous pupils of our schools, who are meant, 
tor ordinary business pursuits, and leave school early. 


PART IT., Sect. VI. 
Rules 40-41.' 


V\ e don t think the Commercial course has proved 
attractive. We fear the chief reason is that it does 
not fit m well with the general course, but rather 
overloads it, and we think it would be much better if 


„,J 2 ^ e . tbink , tll f. a S e , limits wtk very injuriously, 
and ought be abolished, except in the case of can- 

t 3 If ftfST- . X overloads it, and wo think 6 w< 

«,nts £ zszlzss “ eo ” Id be ■* q °“ e sep “ te 

•itliout any limit, or, at least, for a period of two . 
tears after the ages prescribed in Rule 12. 
lb. We do not think there is any ground for 
elusmgto allow a student stand a second time in V \TtT u Tr - r 

tje Middle Grade, if he is still of the prescribed PART IL » &ECT - TO 

Rules 42-44. 


PART IT. Sect. HI. 

Rules 20-31. 

21. The same remark applies to this Rule. 
■ Jhe same remark applies to this Rule. 


42. The Results Lists, as published at present, lead 
to much of the evil of the system. It seems un- 
desirable to publish the actual marks obtained by 
students who are not candidates for exhibitions It 
seems also undesirable to give general publicity to 
every detail of the examinations of individual 
students. Indeed this whole matter of the Results 
Lists is inextricably bound up with the evils of the 
existing system and, as a matter of fact, the public 
judge the schools not by all the materials for forming 
a judgment which the Results Lists contain, but by 
the tables of exhibitions and prizes which the news- 
papers extract from the lists. 
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PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

4 5. We think that exhibitions ought to be alto- 
gether abolished in the Preparatory Grade. 

46, 47, 48. We think that no exhibitions ought 
be paid in money to the pupils, but that they should 
be made scholarships to be enjoyed by the successful 
candidates in schools approved by the Board. 

50. We should suggest the giving of medals for 
Natural Science. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

On this section generally we desire to say that we 
think these minor prizes should be entirely abolished, 
as promoting competition without any compensating 
advantage. We should make an exception, however, 
in favour of the prizes for composition mentioned in 
Rule 53. 


render it possible to pay moderate fees for all, or 
nearly all, the pupils of a school. 

75. Objecting, as we do, to the age limits, we 
think there should be no difference on account of age 
in the Results Fees. u 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) We think that elementary Natural Scienec 
might profitably be studied in the Preparatory Grade, 
and a more equal division made of the work of the 
of the Natural Science subjects over the four 
grades. 

(6.) We think Natural Philosophy and Chemistry 
should each be assigned 600 marks. 

We think the maximum total of marks in this 
Grade should either be raised to 5,500, or the marks 
for French and German reduced to 600. 

(c.) It is unfortunately very common., for examiners 
to set papers in the Preparatory Grade which arc 
quite up to Junior Grade standard. 


Murphy, 

Rev. Andrew, 
and others. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

55 We have already stated that we should like to 
see exhibitions wholly abolished in' the Preparatory 
Grade. In the Junior Grade we should like to 
see them reduced to one-third, or even one-fourth of 
their present number. In the Middle and Senior 
Grades we think they should be as numerous as in the 
Junior. Hence we think it would be advisable to fix 
the number of exhibitions independently of the 
number of passes. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

64. If the number of exhibitions were regulated as 
we have suggested under Rule 55, and the exhibitions 
themselves were scholarships instead of money pay- 
ments, we think the provision for the retention of 
exhibitions would be reasonable and desirable ; but 
under the present system, with close on 200 exhi- 
bitions in the Junior Grade, and all exhibitions mere 
money prizes, the retention of Junior Grade exhi- 
bitions seems to be wholly unjustifiable. 

68. We fail to see why this Rule should exist. The 
pupil would be competing with those of his own age, 
and it is difficult to see why the school should not get 
its Results Fees. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(b.) We think the marks for Book-keeping ought 
to be raised to 300, and those for Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry to 600. 

(c.) The standard which the examiners have before 
them in this Grade seems by no means very definite. 


PART IIT. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(b.) The same remarks apply to Book-keeping, 
Natural Philosophy, and Chemistry as in the Junior 
Grade. 

(c.) The Middle Grade papers are commonly very 
unsatisfactory. The standard of examination in this 
grade is decidedly too high, and very many ex- 
aminers greatly aggravate the evil by the ill-considered 
difficulty of the papers they set. 

The Arithmetic papers, especially in this grade, are 
usually very difficult, and consist largely of problems, 
which are a severe test, and it would seem only fair 
if this standard is to be maintained that the marks for 
Arithmetic should be raised to 600. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

72. We think the definition of a school very faulty. 
The' minimum number of pupils should be, at least, 
30, if only bona fide Intermediate schools are to be 
encouraged. A school should moreover show its 
capacity to provide suitably for teaching the entire 
course prescribed by the Board, including the Senior 
Grade. 

74. While we should not suggest any lowering of 
the scale of Results Fees under the existing system, 
we think they are preposterously high, and the evil 
that flows from them supplies one of the strongest 
arguments for some such radical change as would 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(6.) We think the marks for Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry in this grade should be increased to 
7°°. ' .. 

(c.) The papers are very often unsatisfactory, and <w 
not by any means always indicate a uniform standard. 

The difficulty about the papers in every grade can- 
not be got over as long as men wholly without ex- 
perience of teaching in Intermediate schools are 
appointed examiners. 

It too often happens in the Senior Grade that the 
only test of Composition, especially in ( 'lassies, is " 
single, very difficult, continuous passage, which r 
hardly fair to the mere pass candidate. 
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PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

We should like to call attention to the want of 
definiteness in the standard of knowledge required in 
the various subjects in all the grades. The detailed 
programme does a good deal towards defining the 
standard, but not nearly enough. In the first place 
the standard of the examination varies considerably 
in different years owing to the want of experience of 
the examiners. But no matter how the examiners 
may be selected, the amount of matter required should 
be more definitely indicated. In every case, in which 
it is at all possible, we think a standard book should 
be named as containing a, 11 the matter required for 
the examination. It would be difficult to employ 
more embarrassing words than “ outlines ” or 
a elements,” as it is impossible to know what they 
may be held to include. 

In conclusion, we think it right to state that we 
have looked on the System solely with a view to its 
amendment, and consequently have not drawn 
attention to its many excellent features, or to the 
good that accompanies the evil that results from it. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description, 

1 Educational Experience. 

Nurpliv, Rev. James 



Edward Harnett, 

Celtic to the 



Intermediate 

Education 

a Private “Grinder” in 
Trinity College ; for six 
years preparing Resident 
and Visiting Pupils, at 
Country Rectory, for 
various Public (including 
Civil Service) Examina- 
tions: for two years active 
Examiner in Celtic to the 
Intermediate Board of 
Education ; Examiner in 
Celtic to the Royal Univer- 
sity in Ireland, for three 
years ; for nine years 
Deputy to the Professor of 
Irish in Dublin University ; 
and for more than two 
years Professor of Irish 
in the same University. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The few observations I would venture to make 
apply only to the manner in which the examinations 
are conducted. 

The present system of examination by papers, 
exclusively, tends, T am convinced, to superficialness, 
and to what I would call mere mechanical knowledge. 
I believe that this cannot be remedied unless the 
examinations be conducted, in part, orally. 

I would also venture to say that the papers of 
questions set, in many subjects, are too short — con- 
sidering that valuable prizes and exhibitions are at 
stake. 

I would like to see an Honor Examination and an 
Ordinary Examination in each subject, in each grade. 


Name of 
Signatory. 


Description. 


Educational Experience. 


Murphy, N. D., 


Secretary, Com- 
missioners of 
Education in 
Ireland. 


Secretary, Commissioners 
ot Education in Ireland. 

Inspector appointed by the 
Lord Lieutenant of the 
Schools sharing in the 
Ulster Royal School En- 
dowments. 

For eight years one of the 
Secretar es of the Educa- 
tional Endowments (Ire- 
land) Commission. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The present system seeks to promote Intermediate 
Education (a) by rewarding, according to their success, 
those pupils who, through their cleverness and 
industry, pass the test of a public written examination ; 
(/3) by rewarding, according to the success of the 
pupils, the managers, and, indirectly, the teachers of 
the schools which produce such pupils. Failure to 
pass is visited, on both teacher and pupil, by non- 
participation in the Intermediate funds. The 
system holds out no direct reward either to the industry 
and effort of the backward and dull pupil, or to the 
pains and labour of the teacher bestowed on such 
pupil. 

The direct tendency of the system is to stimulate 
the preparation for examination of such pupils as are 
likely to pass the Intermediate examinations. 

But there is no reward for the industry or test of 
the educational progress of those backward pupils 
whose intellects and capacities demand education in 
its true sense. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

The main general reform I would suggest is that 
every Intermediate school should be endowed, or be 
entitled to be endowed, directly , and independently 
of the results of examinations alone, with a portion 
of the Intermediate funds. This direct endowment 
or right to endowment, should be made to depend^ 
partly, no doubt, on the results of the examinations, 
but mainly upon proof (a) that the school is an 
“ Intermediate ” school, and Qi) that Intermediate 
education is efficiently imparted generally, at the 
school. 

The endowment might be given in various ways : 

1. A direct grant to the school. 

2. A loaD, to he paid off by instalments, at easy 
rate of interest. 

3. Gifts or sales of articles of school equipment, 
notably instruments and apparatus for the practical 
teaching of Experimental Science, Natural Science, 
and Chemistry. 

4. The establishment of school libraries. 

All these applications of the Intermediate funds 
should be made out of capital. But, in addition, a 
yearly grant of income might be made to each school 
which, to a certain extent, would represent the reward 
of work done in teaching dull and backward pupils. 

For further suggestions, I beg respectfully to refer 
to some short notes given under some of the sections 
of this Schedule relating to the rules. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 1 . — I would abolish the Preparatory Grade 
and divide the Junior Grade into two sections — lower 
and upper, slightly lowering the standard of the lower 
2 P 
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Murphy, N. D., section and raising that of the upper section. In 
— name, as well as in nature, the Preparatory Grade 
programme is sub-intermediate, and, on the other 
hand, the gap between the Junior and Middle Grades 
is too wide. Moreover, as it is possible at present for 
a pupil to spend two years in the Junior Grade, the 
actual change would be but slight, and would tend to 
make the ascent from grade to grade more even. 

Rule 5. — See remarks on Rules 36-39. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-33. 

Rule 55 . — The meaning of this rule is. that the title 
to an exhibition may, and does, depend, not upon the 
merit of the candidate, but upon the number of pupils, 
who pass the grade generally. It seem3 to me that it 
would be preferable to fix, each year, an “ Exhibition 
Standard ” for each giade, either by a minimum per- 
centage of total marks, or by an absolute number. 


PART II., Sect. III. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 


Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25. — See observations on Rules 36-39. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

The practical effect of Rules 5, 25, 36, and 38 
is that the normal course lor boys is Greek, Latin, 
English, French, Arithmetic, Euclid and Algebra, and, 
in Senior Grade, some Trigonometry. In other words, 
while literary subjects aie worth 4,300 marks, scien- 
tific subjects can never gain more than 2,200, and 
subjects like Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and 
Physical Geogiaphy find practically no place at all 
in the cunicula of the Intermediate schools. I do not 
mean that these subjects are never taught ; on the 
contrary, in seme schools a strong effort is made to 
teach them. But the rules under consideration 
prevent these subjects from taking a fair place in the 
curricula of Irish schools. Further, the rules in 
question do not appear to differentiate between classical 
schools and modern schools. I would suggest that 
Section Y. be remodelled, so as to suit (a) classical 
and (|0) modern schools or departments of schools. 
In the classical schools T would make English and 
Latin compulsory, and in the modern schools English, 
French or German, and Arithmetic. Further, the 
maxima of marks should be readjusted, so as to put 
literary and scientific subjects more on an equality. 
Lastly, in both classes of schools the various . maxima 
should be so fixed, that a pupil taking Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry should be able to do so 
without reducing the maximum of marks allowable in 
the several grades. 

PART II., Sect. YII. 

Rules 42-44. 

Rule 42 ought to be simply abolished. It leads 
directly to a monetary as well as an educational 
rivalry between one school and another, which is, in 
my opinion, very detrimental to the course of true 
education. Results lists, with the marks of every 
pupil, might be furnished, as of right, to the head 
masters of schools concerned, or to the parent or 
guardian of a pupil who has studied privately. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

The amount expended in exhibitions and prizes is, 
in my opinion, too great. In the case of clever and 
industrious pupils these too attractive rewards lead 
to over-stimulation of the candidate, and induce 
him and his master to specialise, to the full extent 
of cramming, in the programme of examination of 
the year. In my opinion, the education of such 
pupils would be far better promoted by the offer of 
prizes of one-fifth the value at present sanctioned. 
With regard to ordinary “ Pass ” pupils, the offer of 
such large money prizes is to a large extent thrown 
away. I would retain all the medals as prizes worth 
winning ; but I would increase the number awarded 
on the scientific side, allotting one for each of the 
ordinary subjects, one for Natural Philosophy, and 
one for Chemistry. I would retain the book prizes, 
reducing their value. 


Rules 70-78. 

Rule 72. — An “ Intermediate” school of ten pupils 
is too small. One of the defects of the Irish educa- 
tional system is the multiplicity of small schools. 1 
would suggest a minimum of twenty pupils, with an 
exception as far as fifteen pupils in the case of a bona 
fide Intermediate school, distant not less than, say, ten 
miles from any other “ Intermediate ” school of the 
same denominational character. 

Ride 74 — This, in effect, gives no reward to a 
teacher who does more than bring his pupil beyond a 
bare “Pass” or “ Honour” minimum, as the case may 
be. Fifty per cent, is quite as good for him as one 
hundred per cent. As an amendment, I would suggest 
that half the Results Fee be calculated as laid down 
in the rule, the other half according to the recorded 
marks (for honour purposes) of the pupil, raising the 
rate in each case, so as to make the average fee earned 
much the same as at present. 

PART II., Sect. XIII. 

Rules 79-86. 

Rule 81. — As far as practicable, all yearly payments 
should be made out of the Local Taxation Account, 
so as to leave the original Intermediate endowment 
as a capital fund, to be employed in diiect gifts or 
loans to, or purchases for, the schools. 


Educational Experience. 


Musgrave. Sir James, Chai 


the Be li as 
School, &c, 


and the few observations 
I make under some of tlio 
io.iownig heads are de- 

1(1° As one of the Board of 
| Governors of the Ko^al 

| several years, until a few 
gears ago. (2) One of ihe 

School of Art now. (3 1 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I do not feel qualified to express an opinion upon 
the whole of this system. 

PART I. (2) 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I desire to express my objection to the present 
system of payment by “ Result Fees.” 

My experience, as well as the experience of others 
associated with me on committees of teaching institu- 
tions, is that “ payment by results ” tends to induce 
masters to give special care to the teaching of lads 
possessed of special aptitude — who are likely to gain 
renown for the school and money payments for the 
teacher, to the neglect of the great body of the 
pupils. 
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Mr. Ashenliurst, an able Englishman, a teacher in 
the Belfast Technical School (textile department) and 
whose pupils were derived from a variety of schools in 
Belfast— stated publicly that he found his pupils so 
deficient in the knowledge of Arithmetic necessary for 
the calculations required for “ Jacquard weaving" 
that he had to establish a class for Arithmetic himself. 

In my opinion it would be much better to reward 
teachers for the general excellence of their schools and to 
institute an efficient and searching system of “ school 
inspection” which, I believe, would give life and 
vigour to the school and stimulate the self-respect and 
ambition of the teachers. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 
Rules 51-53. 

No observations. 

PART II., Sect. X. 
Rules 54-63. 

No observations. 


PART II.. Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 7. — I do not think it wise to rely exclusively 
on written answers. 

Some lads possess valuable practical knowledge 
which they may not be sufficiently experienced Tn 
technical English Composition to be able to express 
in writing in a manner that will impress the examiner, 
and as I have already stated, I believe a portion at 
least of each examination should be viva voce. 


PART II., Sect. II. 
Rules 10-19. 

No observations. 


PART IT., Sect. III. 
Rules 20-31. 

No observations. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 
Rules 32-35. 

No observations. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 
Rules 64-69. 

No observations. 

PART II., Sect. XU. 
Rules 70-78. 

No observations. 

PART II., Sect. XIII. 
Rules 79-86. 

No observations. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 
See under Part III. (4.) 


Musuravo, 
Sir James, 


Bart., DX. 


PART II., Sect. V. 
Rules 36-39. 

No observations. 


PART II., Sect. VI. 
Rules 40-41. 

No observations. 

PART II., Sect. VII. 
Rules 42-44. 

No observations. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

I would like to make a few remarks upon the 
question of prizes and other methods for stimulating 
the earnestness of both pupils and teachers. 

First. — I think that every master whose school — 
upon careful inspection — shows a standard of learning 
beyond the average — should receive a substantial 
reward in proportion to the degree of excellence of 
the school, instead of Result Fees for the superior 
answering of a few individual pupils. 

Second. — I think the scale of prizes to pupils is 
needlessly high, and that it would be better to devote 
a portion of the money to provide substantial prizes 
for the teachers — if there is no special fund for them — 
and also to pay all or a portion at least of the college 
fees for all “ prize pupils ” who elect to go through a 
college course. 


PART III (2). 
Programme. Junior Grade. 
See under Part III. (4.) 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 
See under Part III. (4.) 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

I observe in the four grades of examination herein 
set out that the education to be provided is more or 
less based on our university system, which, while 
admirably adapted for lads who intend hereafter to 
adopt any of the learned professions, is not, I venture 
to say, adapted for youths who are intended to 
pursue the business of commerce or to become manu- 
facturers. 

fn my opinion the highest marks should be given to 
English Language and to some of the other branches 
of knowledge according to the position I mark in the 
margin of each. 

I. attach these marks with diffidence, but wish to 
express my strong opinion that the neglect to teach 
Drawing, Chemistry, Physics, and Modern Languages 
at present prevailing in our schools is putting the 
young men of Ireland to a serious disadvantage. 

2 P 2 
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Nelson, the 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Nelson, the Misses 

Principals, 
Alexandra 
School, Car- 
rickfergus. 

Several years’ experience in 
i teaching previous to the 
passing of the Interme- 
diate Education Act. and 
continued experience 
We successfully prepared 
pupils for the FIRST Inter- 

and have continued to do 
so up to the present time. 

Berkeley, E. J., . 

Alexandra 
School, Car- 
rickfergus. 

R.U.I. Four years’ expe- 
rience in preparin« pupils 
for Intermediate Exami- 
nations. 

Davis, A. J., . 

Do., . . 

Eight years' experience in 
preparing pupils for ex- 
amination ; three years in 
preparing for the Interme- 

Neill, E. J 

Do., . 

2nd Arts, R.U.I. Three 
years’ experience in pre- 
paring pupils for Interme- 
diate Examinations (also 
R.U.I.) 

Rust, E., ... 

Do., . . 

Senior Local University 
Certificate, Edinburgh. 

Fiance. From Teacher 
Certificate. Germany. 

teaching, including six 
years’ experience in pre- 
paring for the Royal Uni- 
versity. Ireland, and Inter- 
mediate Examinations. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The Intermediate system lias undoubtedly stimu- 
lated education, and raised its standard throughout 
Ireland, causing schools to be established in districts 
where previously none existed, neither could they 
continue to exist without; the emoluments given by 
the Intermediate Board. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

1. That the Preparatory Grade either be abolished 
or if retained, the questions given be more suitable 
to the ages and capabilities of such young candidates, 
the mathematical papers being specially difficult and 
discouraging. That the money prizes be reduced in 
value to £10 and £5, and possibly increased in num- 
bers, a £20 exhibition for children being a strong 
temptation to teachers and parents to sanction cram- 
ming, which in the other grades can be better avoided 
by previous good grounding. 

That the Senior Grade be made more popular by 
increasing the number of exhibitions and reducing the 
difficulty of the papers, which are moie advanced 
than those set at matriculation. Consequently stu- 
dents prefer the latter course and matriculate with 
ease in the same year in which they pass the Middle 
Grade, whereas an extra year’s work is absolutely 
necessary to prepare them to pass the Senior Grade of 
the so-called “ Intermediate ” examinations. 

7. We are perfectly satisfied that all of the 
examination should be conducted in writing. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

In order to remedy the admitted grievance from 
which small schools suffer by the objectionable prac- 
tice adopted by the heads of many large schools of 
offering free education, or nominal fees, to exhibi- 
tioners and other clever pupils, whose addresses they 
obtain through the medium of the Results Book, 
we suggest, as the number of subjects a pupil may take 
is limited, so should the maximum amount of Results 
Fees to which any school is entitled be also limited to, 
say, £50' , which is a very substantial addition to 
any educational establishment. This limit, we believe, 
would deter large schools from interfering with small 
and struggling ones, and prove an effectual remedy, 
or at least a deterrent. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

See Section I., Rule I. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

See Section I., Rule I. 

PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

With regard to setting the questions in all subjects 
it would be most desirable that the questions should 
be written by examiners, who not only are highly 
qualified, but also have had practical and recent 
experience in teaching pupils of the same age as those 
they are employed to examine. Many of the 
papers would appear to be set for university candi- 
dates rather than for Intermediate students. Ques- 
tions merely testing memory should be excluded. 

Should further Science subjects be introduced or 
be made compulsory in girls’ schools, such a course 
would be most disastrous to provincial schools, where 
it would be almost impossible to obtain competent 
teachers, or to remunerate them if secured without 
serious monetary loss, and equally impossible to induce 
the average girl to study subjects which probably 
would neither interest her nor be of service to her in 
after life. 

We entirely disapprove of the introduction of 
inspectors into private schools, and much prefer the 
present arrangement as to Results Fees. 

Inspectors may be partial or faddists, and a school 
may be classed I. or II., according to the whim or 
humour of the inspector, and thereby be much 
injured. 


Name of 
Signatory. 


Description. 


Educational Experience. 


Nieolls, A. J., ll.b., 


in For many years X lia 
tile acted as Examiner lor i 
ate Intermediate Educati' 
o n Board. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 5i-53. 

We suggest that the number of minor prizes be 
increased, and a special prize be given in every subject 
to the candidate obtaining the highest number of 
marks in that subject. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

At some Intermediate schools the handwriting of 
the pupils is neglected — the idea of the teachers being 
to advance the students as rapidly as possible in the 
programme of the examinations. 
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Jf an examiner in English, appointed under Rule 
fi, reports that the handwriting of any student is in- 
ferior to what might be reasonably expected from a 
pupil of his or her grade, it might be Well that the 
examiner so reporting should have power to withhold 
from such pupil some of the marks which the pupil 
would otherwise have obtained in English — the num- 
ber or proportion of marks thus lost by each pupil to 
be certified to the Board by the examiner. 

(See further on, as to abatement of Results Fees 
in such cases. 

PART II.. Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Many people believe that the special attention of 
teachers at some schools is given to pupils who are 
likely to earn Results Fees for the managers, and that 
this prevails to a degree unjust and injurious to other 
pupils under the care of the same teachers. 

It might be well to give the Board the aid of 
inspectors who would ascertain and report as regards 
each Intermediate school whether this objection can 
be truthfully urged against it. 

If the inspector’s report be unfavourable, the 
Board should have power to reduce, as might seem 
right, the rate of Results Fees to be paid to the mana- 
ger of a school in respect of pupils who shall have 
passed the Intermediate examination within a speci- 
fied period next after the visit of the special Inspector 
to the school concerned. 

Having already suggested that an examiner in 
English might have power to withhold marks for 
bad handwriting — I now suggest that if an examiner 
thus withholds marks, and reports to the Board accord- 
ingly, and if the pupil so reported against passes the 
examination generally, the Board should have power 
to order abatement of the Results Fees payable to the 
school manager in respect of such pupil and such 
examination. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

If Botany be useful for girls — as it is — I cannot 
understand its exclusion from the boys’ course of 
study. 

Even elementary knowledge of Botany would be 
very useful to the large numbers of young people who 
study medicine and pharmacy. 

PART III. (:3). 

Programme. [Middle Grade. 

I beg to refer to, and to repeat, what I have said 
as to Botany, in connexion with the Junior Grade. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

I beg to refer to, and to l'epeat, what I have written 
as to Botany in connexion with the Junior Grade. 


Signatory. 


Educational Experience. 



Member of Senate of Royal 


ate of Royal 
University. 

1 Dean of ’the Faculty of 
Medicine of the Catholic 
University since 1888. 
Professor of Anatomy and 
1 Physiology, C.U. from 1883 
to 1887. 

Professor of Medicine, C.U., 

Member of General Medical 
Council. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I do not feel justified in occupying the time of the 
Commissioners at any length in reference to the 
changes which it is desirable to make in the Inter- 
mediate system of examination. I shall content 
myself with the expression of a very strong objection 
to the existing system, founded upon some of the 
effects of it, as they have come under my own per- 
sonal observation. 

Within a limited sphere of medical practice I have 
had a comparatively large number of cases of what 
may be termed “ brain-fatigue ” and “ brain-strain.” 
Both conditions were in many instances grave in 
their nature, and sometimes led to mental states not 
appreciably removed from weak-mindedness or imbe- 
cility. In some of the cases of “ brain-strain, - ' in the 
boys affected, there was such permanent mental dis- 
ablement as to render the subjects quite unfitted for 
any form of mental effort. Such conditions, it seems 
to me, are largely due to a method of education which 
takes no account of the mental capacity of those who 
are being “crammed” to pass an examination, but 
which tends to provide teachers with a certain amount 
of mental material, which is regarded as having a 
definite or indefinite pecuniary value, and, as in the 
case of a mine, is treated so as to extract all the 
mental ore which the individual possesses. 

Another defect resulting from the present system 
of Result Fees is that a form of education is provided 
• which in the largest extent implies the exercise of 
memory as opposed to that of the other faculties of 
the mind. Facts ai'e quickly acquired ; their relation 
to others not appreciated or enquired into ; no intel- 
ligent interest is taken in any subject beyond the 
confines of what is laid down in the official curricu- 
lum ; hence, when the examination is passed, iu many 
instances, the knowledge so quickly and indiscrimi- 
nately acquired fades into a dim recollection of the 
subjects which fiave been taught, leaving a residuum 
of but little value. I have been told repeatedly by 
students who, having passed some of the early grades 
of the Intermediate Examinations, went subsequently 
to some of the public schools, that what they had 
already learned was of little or no use. Most of it 
was forgotten, whilst a different method of acquiring 
knowledge from that attained by preparing for ex- 
aminations showed by comparison how inimical to a 
high type of education is the hurried acquirement of 
a routine knowledge of a. certain number of subjects, 
with a view of obtaining such a number of marks as 
will obtain a prize. 

I shall not venture to discuss at length the various 
changes in the Intermediate system which would be 
likely to be beneficial to the country, bur I may ex- 
pi - ess a hope that the new regulations will deal with 
the following points : — 

1. Direct Endowment of Schools. — The endow- 
ment to be fixed in relation to the number of 
students and the efficiency of the school, as 
tested by the Inspectors of the Board. 

2. A considerable reduction in the amount of 
Result Fees payable to teachers and students. 

3. Examinations to be held periodically in schools 
by the Inspectors of tixe Board, such examina- 
tions to be regarded as tests of the methods of 
teaching employed and the facilities for practical 
instnietion in such subjects as Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, Zoology, &c. 

4. An oral examination to be instituted in all the 
subjects of examination, or in such as it may be 
deemed necessaiy by the Board. 
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PART IV. 


General Suggestions. 

I think it necessary to call the attention of the 
Commissioners to a procedure which is in force in 
reference to medical education in England and Scot- 
land. The regulations of the General Medical Council 
lay down that five years should be spent in the study 
cf medicine from the date that a student is registered 
as a medical student. The first year of the five years’ 
curriculum is spent in the study of Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany, and Zoology. Under existing arrangements 
in Ireland, students take out their lectures in these 
subjects after being registered. In England and 
Scotland a number of Intermediate schools are recog- 
nised by the General Medical Council as giving satis- 
factory courses of instruction in these subjects, so that 
students who have taken out the courses of instruc- 
tion in Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and Zoology, on 
presenting themselves for registration as medical 
students, get credit for the year which they have 
spent in the Intermediate school, and have their regis- 
tration fixed accordingly This practically means 
a reversion to the old four years’ curriculum, as far as 
English and Scotch students of medicine are con- 
cerned. It may be worthy of consideration as to the 
advisability of taking steps to have the subjects re- 
ferred to efficiently taught in the Intermediate schools. 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, and Zoology are held by 
many educationalists not properly to form a part of 
medical education. A full and accurate knowledge 
of these subjects should be acquired before com- 
mencing medical studies proper; hence the im- 
portance of having them taught under the supervision 
of the Board. It is scarcely necessary to add that up 
to the present the Intermediate system cannot be 
said to have encouraged teaching in these subjects. 
I think I am correct in saying that little or no prac- 
tical instruction is given in the Intermediate schools 
in Physics, Chemistry, Botany, or Zoology. 


Nixon, 
J., M.I 
others 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. ! 

Educational Experience. 





Senate ol the 
Royal Uni- 
versity of 
Ireland, Pro- 

Catholic Uni- 
versity School 
of Medicine. 

Royal University of Ire- 
land ; Member of the 
General Medical Council : 
Dean of lire Medical 
Faculty, Catholic Univer- 
sity School of Medicine ; 
Professor of Medicine, 
Catholic Uni versity School. 



Professor of 


the Catholic 
University 
School of 

Medicine, 

Catholic University 
School of Medicine ; Fel- 
low and Examiner in An- 
atomy, Royal University 
of Ireland ; Examiner. 
Conjoint Oollercs of Phys- 
icians and Surgeons, Ire- 
land ; Medical Registrar, 
Catholic University, Dub- 

McWeeney, E. J., M.A., 

do., » , 

Professor of Pathology, 
Catholic University 
School of Medicine ; Ex- 
aminer in Pathology, 
Royal University ; Exam- 
iner. Intermediate (Ire- 
land) Hoard : Lecturer on 
Zoology, and Agricultural 
Bacteriology, Board of 
National Education. 

Coffey, D. J.,1t.A., M.B.,5 

do., 

Lecturer on Physiology and 
Professor of Histology, 
Catholic University 
School of Medicine : Fel- 
low and Examiner in 
Physiology, Royal Univer- 
sity ; Lecturer on Biology 
and Physiology, St. Pat- 
rick s College, Maynooth. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

The following report deals with a suggestion that 
the Intermediate Board should provide special Pre- 


liminary Examinations in general education for those 
who desire to enter the medical and other professions, 
and are required to pass entrance examinations in 
general education. 

In response to the circular of the Intermediate Edu- 
cation (Ireland) Commission, we' beg to submit the 
following views and suggestions : — 

We are of op’nion tint the Intermediate Board 
would much extend its useliilni-ss, and confer a greit 
benefit on several Professional Bodies in Ireland, if they 
undertook the conduct of the entrance examinations 
held at present in this country by these bodies. We 
refer particularly to the Preliminary Examinations 
held by the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
by the Pharmaceutical Society of Ireland, and the 
Solicitors’ Apprentices examination. In addition there 
would probably be found a number of other institutions 
willing to adopt such a Preliminary Examination as 
that suggested below. 

As regards the Preliminary Examination required 
by candidates desirous of entering the medical pro- 
fession, of which the undersigned are all members, and 
in which they are more particularly interested, it may 
be well to give the following explanation 

The General Medical Council, which presides over 
and directs medical education in these countries, re- 
quires that all students commencing the study of 
medicine must be registered in the books of the Council 
as medical students. To effect registration, they 
must produce evidence that they have passed an exami- 
nation in general education which the General Council 
considers satisfactory. The entrance examinations of 
the various British Universities are accepted by the 
Council for the purposes of registration, but these ex- 
aminations are availed of solely, or chiefly, by students 
reading the medical courses of these universities, while 
the large body of non-university medical students, 
who read the courses of the Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, or of the Apothecaries’ Halls of Eng- 
land, Ireland, or Scotland, find it necessary to pass 
one of the other examinations recognised by the 
General Medical Council. 

Up to a recent period the Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons of England, Ireland, and Scotland held 
Preliminary Examinations in general education for 
medical students. A few years ago, however, these 
examinations were discontinued by the English and 
Scotch colleges on the recommendation of the General 
Medical Council, which was of opinion that examina- 
tions in general education lay outside the province of 
medical corporations. Although this recommendation 
extended to the Irish colleges also, nlie latter continued 
to hold their Preliminary Examination, substituting 
outside, non -medical, examiners for the Fellows of the 
colleges who had previously examiued. This, however, 
has not satisfied the General Council, which has re- 
commended that the examinations held by the Irish 
colleges be discontinued after the year 1S99. 

The suppression of the preliminary examinations 
held by the English and Scotch colleges gave rise to 
little or no inconvenience, as there were so many other 
examinations held in these countries which were 
accepted by the C jneral Council as registerable, viz : — 
The examinations of the College of Preceptors, London, 
the Oxford or Cambridge Local Examinations —J unior 
or Senior, ,1 unior or Senior Local Examinations of tiie 
Universities of Edinburgh and Aberdeen, and the 
examinations of the Educational Institute of Scotland, 
and of the Scotch Educational Department. 

In Ireland, on the other hand, there is considerable 
difficulty in complying with the recommendation of 
the General Council (unless some other body is found 
willing to conduct preliminary examinations) owing to 
the fact that, excluding the University examinations, 
the only other registerable examinations held in this 
country are those of the Intermediate Board, a pass 
in either Junior, Middle or Senior Grade, even over- 
age, iu English, Latin, Euclid, Algebra, Arithmetic, 
and either Greek, French, or German, &c., being 
sufficient. 
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But, for two seiious reasons, the examinations of 
the Intermediate Board cannot in their present form 
altogether replace the preliminary examination of the 
medical colleges. These reasons are : — (1) The Inter- 
mediate examinations are held but once a year, so that 
a candidate rejected at the J une examination could 
not commence medical studies until the October of t he 
following year ; this would mean a year’s delay, and is 
in itself a fatal objection. (2) There is an age limit 
for the Intermediate examinations, and as the majority 
of medical students do not begin medical studies until 
they have reached the age of 18 (many much later), 
theyare not eligible for the J unior Grade — the standaid 
accepted by the General Council- - even as over-age 
candidates. Fortunately neither of these difficulties 
is, we would submit, insurmountable ; and in order to 
overcome them we would make the following sug- 
gestions : — 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description, 

Educational Experience. 

O'Brien, James F. X., i 

Member of 
Parliament,. 

Received university educa- 
tion ; has attentively 
observed the- working of 
the Intermediate System, 
as exemplified in his chil- 
dren who were educated 
under it ; has consulted 
experienced Intermediate 
teachers as to the working 
of this system. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 


I. That, in addition to the ordinary June exami- 
ations, two special Preliminary Examinations, of the 
same standard, and with the same programme as the 
Junior Grade of that year, be held in each March and 
September respectively — i.e. the months preceding 
the beginning of the two medical sessions. That 
the subjects included in these examinations be, English, 
Latin, Euclid, Algebra, Arithmetic, Greek, French, 
and German, with any special subjects required by 
other than Medical Bodies, e.g., commercial subjects for 
candidates for clerkships in banks, &c. 

Institutions which require those who desire to enter 
them, to pass a preliminary examination, could without 
difficulty adopt the examinations suggested here, as 
the range of subjects would include all stated in the 
regulations of the Professional and Commercial Bodies. 

II. Iu order to obviate the difficulty of the age 
limit, we would suggest, that at the proposed March 
and September examinations no age limit be specified ; 
and also, that at the June examinations those candi- 
dates who state when entering that they simply desire 
to pass the Preliminary Examination, be freed from all 
age restrictions, or that in addition to the ordinary 
Junior Grade questions, special papers be set for the 
preliminary examinations, and that candidates taking 
these be independent of the age limit. 

III. The March and September examinations need 
only be held in Dublin (or perhaps also in Belfast and 
Cork); and candidates should be allowed to enter for 
all Preliminary Examinations, as late as one month 
from the date of the examination. 

As to the financial aspect of the above proposals : — 

Seeing that medical students at present pay an en- 
trance fee of £'2 2s. for the preliminary examination of 
the colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and that the 
fee might be continued if considered desirable, the ex- 
aminations ought to be self-supporting, as the expense of 
conducting them at one centre only, could not be very 
heavy. 

Finally, as the Intermediate Board is the only 
public body in this country conducting examinations 
in secondary education, it is, we would respectfully 
submit, one of its duties to provide suitable tests for 
those who, in order to eDter a profession, are required 
to pass a preliminary examination in general education. 


It is a question calling for investigation by the 
Commission, whether the present system works out 
in practice as a system of Intermediate education. 
The annual returns show a striking disparity between 
the numbers who enter for the higher and for the 
lower grades respectively. Thus, in the present year, 
while 281 stood for the Senior Grade, 3,207 stood for 
the Junior ; and this being an ordinary year, we may 
take it that only about 281 of the 3,207, or 8-6 per- 
cent. are likely to receive the full course of instruction 
arranged by the Intermediate system. Going back 
ten years, the number in the Senior Grade in 1888 
make only 6'7 per cent, of the number in the Junior 
Grade. 

The vast majority, therefore, enter only for the 
Junior and Preparatory Grades : and seeing that these 
two do not constitute what could be called a course 
of Intermediate education, the question arises —does 
the Intermediate system meet the actual requirements 
of Irish education; The great body of students under 
the Board appear to need what is rather a lower 
secondary education, and try to get it from the only 
system in existence between the primary schools and 
the universities ; but the present system is not 
designed to supply that want, and it is gravely to be 
doubted whether the Junior and Preparatory Grades 
furnish them witli a serviceable and practical secondary 
education, such as they seem to need. 

If it does not, would it not be advisable, having 
regard to the fact that they are in a great majority, 
to frame a separate course adapted to the requirements 
of these students — say, with greater importance 
attached to Science, Mathematics. Geometrical Draw- 
ing, &c. — the Act being altered in accordance if 
necessary. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Publication of Results. — The practice adopted by 
the Board of publishing in detail the results of their 
examinations has been of considerable service to 
education in Ireland. The openness with which the 
work done in a school is subjected to public inspection 
and to comparison with that done in other institutions 
has powerfully tended to raise and to maintain at a 
high standard the efficiency of Irish Schools. Any 
change in the method of examination which would 
entail the abandonment of the publication of the results 
would, in consequence, be unadvisable. 


PART III. (2). 
Programme. Junior Grade. 


English Language, &c., Cov/rse — the “ History ” 
portion. — The course of Irish History is presumably 
intended to familiarise the students with those events 
in the history of their country which are of greater 
importance. 
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O'Brien, James A knowledge of the history of recent centuries — 
F. X., slp. 0 f those events and movements which have more 
immediately led up to present conditions is evidently 
more necessary than a knowledge of remote and early 
times. Now the vast majority of Intermediate 
students do not advance beyond the Junior Grade, 
and as the J unior Grade course in Irish History stops 
at 1603, they are in consequence left in blank ignor- 
ance of what has happened in the last three hundred 
years. 

Looking to this fact, the Preparatory and Junior 
Grade courses might be so altered as to include 
the outlines and main facts of the whole of Irish 
History : — say, 

Preparatory, to 1603. 

Junior, 1603-1875. 

The same holds good for the course of English 
History. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Celtic . — Middle and Senior Grades. — The “ History 
of Celtic Literature ” should be added to the Celtic 
course in the Middle and Senior Grades. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

Celtic . — Senior Grade. — See [Part III. (3).J 
English Course. — “History” portion. — The period 
of Irish History assigned to the Senior Grade stops 
short at 1837. There seems little reason why it might 
not be extended to a much later date. Without 
entering into present politics, it could be terminated 
at 1875, and to allow of a detailed study, it might 
begin at 1760. The Middle Grade course would then 
stand 1603-1760 ; the Senior, 1760-1875. 

This clearly applies also to English History. 


PART JY. 

General Suggestions. 

The Irish Language . — It is to be expected that, a 
system of education for students from their 13 th to their 
18th years, conducted professedly on liberal principles, 
and devoted largely to languages and to literature, 
should bring to all who follow its course an acquaint- 
ance with the native language and literature of the 
country, and should require this as one of the essential 
items of its programme. The mere fact that Celtic is 
the native language of Ireland is a sufficient and con- 
clusive reason for its being made obligatory, apart 
from other reasons which make the study of Celtic 
highly expedient for that class of students in whose 
interest the Intermediate system was established. 
I invite your attention to the following points : — 

(1.) An Irishman educated under the present 
system, going among the people of the western 
side of the country, is unable to speak with them 
in their own tongue. 

(2.) He is debarred, by the practical exclusion of 
Irish from the Intermediate course, from making 
acquaintance with far the greater part of all the 
literature which has been created by the genius 
of Irishmen. 

(3.) Fui-theraore, the body of literature in the 
Irish language is of the highest value as well from 
a literary as from a philological point of view ; 
and is admitted to be so by the ablest critics of 
the day. 


(4.) A knowledge of the language is essential to a 
proper understanding and study of the history 
and antiquities of Ireland. 

Now, the published results show that more than 
90 per cent, of those who follow the programme of the 
Board are permitted to remain in absolute ignorance 
of the Irish language and Irish literature. 

Had the Board been prevented by insuperable 
difficulties from requiring Celtic of all, they should 
at least have taken pains to promote and encourage 
the study of Celtic. But this has not been done. 
Even more, the attitude of the Board has virtually 
amounted to an effort to check the study of Celtic ; 
the marks assigned it have been such as to deter 
students from taking up the subject. 

While Greek and Latin are allotted 1,200 each, 
French and German 700 each, Celtic is given at the 
most 600. This disparity is in itself a slur upon 
Celtic. But does it hinder the study of the language! 
It might be suggested that a student is as free to 
take up Celtic as, for instance, French. This is not 
the case, as may easily be seen. 

Anyone familiar with the management of Inter- 
mediate schools, knows that the selection of subjects 
lies practically altogether with 'the heads of the 
school ; and that they, by the closeness of the com- 
petition , are forced to select from their course such 
subjects as will give the greatest number of marks 
with the least expenditure of time in study aud 
teaching. Now experience has shown that Celtic 
requires more time than French. So that if they 
had equal marks, a student could, after the same 
time spent, obtain more marks in French than in 
Celtic. But as French has a higher total, he can 
evidently obtain much more in French than he 
could in Celtic with the same number of classes. In 
consequence, a principal looking to the success of his 
school, is forced to exclude Celtic from his school 
course ; in most cases it could not be made to pay. 

The Board has, therefore, imposed a serious obstacle 
to the study of Celtic. 

On looking to the programmes of the other institu- 
tions for the furtherance of liberal education in Ireland. 
I find that the University of Dublin offers a special 
sizarsliip in Celtic, while the Royal University 
gives to Celtic not only the same marks as every other 
modem language, but even the same marks as Eng 
lisli. 

The occasion offered by the appointment of the 
present Commission would be a fitting opportunity 
for bringing the Intermediate system into better har- 
mony with the sentiments of the general body of 
Irishmen. 

Alteration suggested . — Believing as I do that the 
number of marks allotted to the elaborate course of 
English could not well be lessened, I would propose 
as an improvement upon the present scheme ol’ marks 
that Latin aud Greek should be reduced to 1,000 
each, and that the 400 thus set free should be given 
to Celtic. Thus : — 

Preparatory : — Latin and Greek, . 1,000 each. 

Celtic, . . .900 

The rest unchanged. 

Junior, ] Latin and Greek, . 1,000 each. 

Middle, [-Celtic, . . . 1,000 

Senior, J Rest unchanged. 
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Description. Educational Experience. 


O’Connor, Rev. D. H. 


Principal. .... . 
Pa t rick's (Col- 
legiate)Schooli 
Newbridge. 


Seni 


lua^te^of T. C. D. 
on House, Colcli 


for three years (Jfathe- 
matieal and Classical) ; 
Principal of Junior Depart- 
ment for one-and-a-half 
years, Wilton House, 
Plumstead — Candidates 
prepared for Army, Navy, 
Ac. Senior Assistant of 
live Residents (five years), 
Great Yarmouth College. 

Senior Assistant (two-and- 
a-half years), Nassau 
School, Barnes. 

Principal (ten-and-a half 
years), St. Patrick’s Col- 
legiate School, Newbridge. 


PART I. (1.) 


his Junior Grade Exhibition for four years. Allow 
him to compete a second time in the J unior Grade, 
but make the retention of his exhibition dependent 
upon his taking a very high place, or upon his answer- 
ing certain questions in each paper special for such 
candidates. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

XXVII. It' seems at present possible (in large 
centres) for boys in a higher grade to change places 
and cards with those in a lower, doing the work of 
the lower grade so satisfactorily as to win an exhi- 
bition for the candidate in the lower grade, the two 
of course sharing the proceeds. 

T am describing what a Dublin candidate told me 
was known to himself, as having been done at a 
Dublin centre. He may, or may not, have been mis- 
taken, yet the possibility to cheat in this way seems 
palpable. 


Practical Working of System. 

The general feeling of the managers of schools, 
whom I have consulted, is, that “ copying from books” 
is much more rife than the published lists suggest. 
Large centres (where superintendents get into knots), 
and unreliable (sometimes intemperate) superinten- 
dents in smaller centres, render “ copying ” easy. 

The subventions of the Board should be l'or parents in 
“intermediate” circumstances, those, eg/., whose income, 
when divided by the number in family, would not 
alford more than £35 or £40 for each on the one side ; 
and, on the other, where a parent can afford just the 
minimum fee (say £6) for each of his children of suit- 
able age at the neighbouring “ Intermediate School.” 

For of the wealthier class, the parents should be 
“ above ” State assistance ; but the State ought to 
provide scholarships, training colleges, <fec., for the 
clever pupils of the National bchools. 

At present a number of boys of the “ industrial 
class ” are being prepared year by year for the Inter- 
mediate Examinations merely for the money-profit of 
the managers. At “ sixteen ” those boys find them- 
selves “ stranded ” — without a trade, without incli- 
nation to follow their father’s avocation, &c., <fcc. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

II. — Nearer to August 1st than to June 1st. 
The school year is now divided into “ terms,” the 
second of which usually ends with July. The Inter- 
mediate candidate either wastes his time or thinks 
himself cruelly treated who has to return to school- 
routine immediately after the Intermediate Exami- 
nations (about June 26th, at present). 

VIII. — The necessity for the absence of can- 
didates from home or school during examination 
weeks should be minimised as much as possible. This 
enforced absence and fuss handicaps them (especially 
girls) unduly. The number of centres for girls might 
well be increased. My boys and girls do the same 
•school work at the same hours and in the same room, 
yet they cannot even see one another. “Ex uno,” &c. 


XXIX. — Every attempt to cheat should be 
summarily dealt with, and the punishment be expul- 
sion, and exclusion, and publication of name, &c., as 
described in last paragraph of Rule 27. 

PART If., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

XXXII. — May I, with diffidence, assert that 
examiners have lately shown a tendency to make 
their papers acceptable to the “ crammed ” (and 
therefore to the “ crammer)’’ ? 

“ Pass ” candidates, those intended for the “ pro- 
fessions,” should be more considered than they are. 
The Board’s Examinations ought to be the stepping- 
stone to, if not the actual equivalent of, the ordinary 
Preliminary (Professional) Examinations. 

To make this possihle, I suggest that each exami- 
nation paper should be sub-divided — Part A for the 
pass-men (those gaining 75 per cent, to be given book- 
prizes, &e.), and Part B, together with certain noted 
questions in Part A, for competition for honours and 
other distinctions. 

Two-thirds or even one-half of the £12,000 given 
in exhibitions might be sub-divided amongst those 
honourmen in varying proportions (according to 
grade), and a very small proportion of the honour- 
men (those gaining 80 per cent, in certain subjects) 
might be given medals in addition. 

The balance of the annual sum devoted to exhibi- 
tions at present could then be spared for bursaries, 
exhibitions, &c.. to such “graduates” of the Inter- 
mediate system (honourmen in successive grades from 
the J unior Grade, at all events) who were anxious to 
pursue a university career. 

In this way a larger number of parents in “ inter- 
mediate circumstances” would be assisted in their 
efforts to give their children a good education than at 
present gain any monetary benefit from thispublicfund . > 

PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

LXIV.— See observations on Section II., Rule 18, 


O’Connor. Itev. 
D. II. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

LXX., &c . — School Examinations have a general 
XVIII. — This rule presses unduly upon the tendency towards becoming a sham (Tom Smith gob 
Junior Grade candidate who happens to gain an Ex- the prize in French “last half” : E._ Wilson “ must get 
hibition before his fifteenth year of age. Eg., my it next”). The Examinations of the intermediate 
pupil, W. L. Steel, in 1895, gained a Junior Grade Board might well take the place of these. 

Exhibition when 14J- years old. He had to compete Parents should be able to see all their boys’ names 
in the Middle Grade in 1896 when 15). years old, and (of a particular standing as to class and age) in the 
in the Senior Grade in 1897, when 1 6,1 years of age, Board’s lists. All names should be published, and all 
with boys who were nearly two years his senior. As the marks actually gained, be given. The subtrac- 
a Senior Grade candidate he gained 27th place, there tion of the percentage is a clerical, and very, simple 
being eighteen or nineteen exhibitions. affair. Failure in a subject might well be denoted by 

Remedy : If you do ■ not abolish these exhibitions having the marks gained printed in italics, and the 
altogether, make it possible tor a candidate to retain failure of the candidate might be noted in the same way. 

2Q 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 
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I Educational Experience 


O’Hara, Laurence M., O h a i 


- Com- 

mission, Boyle. 
County Ros- 
common. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

F or a number of years in the beginning it perhaps 
worked well, now there is much preparation and 
cramming for examination, while the educational 
ground-work is perhaps not sufficiently solidly laid. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

O'Hea, Miss Mary, 



Elocution, &c. 

Elocution, Training Col- 
lege, Marlborough-street, 
since 1892 ; also teach or 
have taught at the follow- 
ing Schools and Colleges 
St, Mary's University Col- 
lege, Merrion-sauare ; Miss 
Townson's, Ratligar ; Miss 
Yokeley’s, Harrinston- 
street ; Miss Brunskill’s, 
Kingstown ; beeides large 

teaching. 


PART II., Sect. I. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Devise some system of effective inspection; give a 
paper on “ General Intelligence and Information ” at 
each examination. The paper might generally cover 
matter comprehended in the course for which it is set 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 7. — Why should examinations be conducted 
exclusively in writing 1 

Viva voce examinations could be used to test 
intelligence. 


Rules 1-9. 

Section I. — Rule V. — 1. That each competitor be 
required to read aloud a few lines from the poem 01 - 
prose work in the English Literature ourse, and that 
no competitor be adjudged to have passed in English 
if the examiner reports, eithei that he has not read 
with intelligence and fluency, or that he is grossly 
defective in the pronunciation of English. 

This rule to apply to girls and boys in each grade. 

II. That “ Elocution ” be included as an optional 
subject of examination for each grade, and that marks, 
be assigned for proficiency in this subject. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 10. — Would require more — an indication of 
the course of studies candidate intends to follow. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Abolish minor prizes and give no exhibitions to 
J unior and Middle Grade students, who do not (unless 
through sufficient and accidental reasons) continue 
their studies through Senior course. 

Rule 57. — Good. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

70 to 86. (See Part IV.) 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Double Celtic marks, and in case of all Irish 
students, make knowledge of the history of a portion 
of Irish literature as given in O'Curry’s Lectures, or 
some similar work obligatory. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

Much fees are paid for prizes in Junior and Pre- 
paratory Grades to students who, for different reasons, 
do not continue their studies through Middle and 
Senior course. Money paid thus in fees is to a large 
extent wasted, and worse, the studies of the pupils on 
account of which these fees are paid, have in many 
cases been misdirected and their time wasted. Devise 
rule to prevent the payment of such monies, and apply 
the money so saved towards the establishment and 
aid of technical mechanical schools in suitable centres. 

Urban authorities or county councils might aid in 
working the scheme. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

My experience, which is long and varied, is that 
Reading is as a rule greatly neglected, especially 
among students for the Intermediate ; as the Euglish 
Literature for the examination is learned by rote, 
mumbled and gabbled in an unintelligent and unintel- 
ligible manner, without any thought being given to 
sense, punctuation, or the pronunciation of many of 
the words. 

It would seem to me to be as much a necessity to 
pronounce properly as to spell properly, yet I fre- 
quently hear such a word as ‘ beard ’ pronounced 
‘ baird ’ or ‘ bird,’ ‘ hill ‘ pronounced. ‘ hull ’, etc., and 
even in other cases a word which has a somewhat 
similar sound substituted for the proper one in a place 
where it lias no meaning. Much more attention is 
paid to this important branch of education — Reading 
and Elocution — in England and America, it being 
justly considered a necessity in many walks of 
life. In the various professions, in teaching and in 
the case of girls, those who may afterwards become 
the mothers of families and so have the early 
training of children entirely in their hands. There 
would be very little trouble in teaching the very 
young to speak properly, and this would save much 
trouble and time in teaching Reading afterwards ; but 
where the parents are uneducated, or even, as it some- 
times happens, illiterate, the children acquire at home 
a very incorrect method of pronunciation. 

I have found this to be the case with some of the 
students even in the higher grades, possibly owing to 
teachers not paying sufficient attention to this branch 
of education, as no marks are allowed for proficiency 
in it 

In this month’s issue of a leading English magazine 
the following appears from the pen of a distinguished 
writer under the heading — 

“ On the decline of viva voce examinations and the 
art of reading aloud. Can we provide a substitute f 

“ Many of us must have regretted the decline of 
viva voce examinations (which, after all discount has 
been allowed for its weak points, yet affords to the 
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scrupulous examiner certain opportunities of insight 
which examination by papers can never yield) and 
the little attention paid in consequence to the helpful 
exercise of reading aloud. My own belief is, that the 
simple process of reading aloud would often reveal 
more concerning a student’s knowledge, or ignorance, 
of his author than can be elicited by a dozen questions 
in analysis, parsing, etc.” 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

O’Neil), Rev. Br A., . 

! Manager. St. 
Patrick’sSemi- 
nary, Tullow. 

I have prepared boys for 
examination under the 
system every year since 
its inception, except about 
three years. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I see no reason for any radical change in the 
system, but I would make the following suggestions 
with the view of preventing abuses, and of defeating 
those teachers who depend for their success on a 
system of “ cram." 

1. I would have no examination paper allowed out 
of the examination hall, for any consideration what- 
ever, until very near the expiration of the time allowed 
for that paper. If a student requires to go out let 
him leave his paper after him, with the Superintendent. 

2. The names of the examiners should be kept 
secret, so that nothing should be known of them 
until the paper is laid before the student in the 
examination hall. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I think there should be more encouragement given 
for the teaching of children of average ability, or even 
for those under the average. The very high rewards 
given to distinguished pupils and their teachers are 
temptations to the teachers to work them almost to 
•death and to neglect the dull. If it could be so 
managed that the rewards would reach a greater 
number, I believe it would improve the results of 
•the system. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

The papers set in English, Arithmetic, and Algebra 
are generally too difficult in the lower grades — Junior 
Grade particularly. The children are thus dis- 
couraged in the study of these important subjects. 
By all means let there be a few stiff questions to test 
the ability of clever students, but let them not be so 
numerous as to deprive average boys of at least Pass. 


Signatory. 

Description, j 

Educational Experience. 

O’Reilly, Rev. Hugh, . 

X’ resident, 
St. Colmans 
College, Newry. 

I have been engaged in this 
College in the work of 
Intermediate Education 
for the past seven years 
and a half, and have "been 
Manager for the past two 
years. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I am convinced from my own knowledge and 
experience of the working of the Intermediate 
Education (Ireland) Act, 1878, that it has contributed 
very materially to the advancement of secondary 
education in this part of Ireland. I know perfectly 
well that many modifications of the system in matters 
of detail might be suggested, but I anr satisfied that 
the system as a whole has worked in a perfectly 
satisfactory manner. The drawbacks incidental to 
the working of the system with reference especially 
to the teaching of Physical Science, which is so 
unsatisfactorily taught in many schools, are due most 
probably to the fact that unendowed schools have had 
and must necessarily continue to have difficulties in 
the way of competing against the Royal and other- 
endowed schools in subjects which require for their 
teaching a fair amount of scientific apparatus. The 
languages stand on quite a dilferent footing. 

It is sometimes alleged that the Results Fees given 
under the system should indirectly help the more 
struggling schools to provide apparatus, &c., but it 
must be remembered (a) that the larger and therefore 
less necessitous schools must necessarily earn the largest 
Results Fees, and ( b ) that the endowed schools get 
for the same amount of work the very same amount 
of Results Fees as the unendowed ones. 

I fear there is no way out of this difficulty except 
by the Science and Art Department giving free grants 
of apparatus necessary for the more elementary 
experiments in the teaching of Physical Science 
under conditions more suitable to our smaller pro- 
vincial schools. Even then, the large centres must 
naturally retain an advantage, but this is inevitable. 
It would however be desirable that science teaching 
even in the smallest schools should be of a more 
experimental character than it can possibly be under 
existing conditions. The present state of things 
entails great national loss. 

I think also that the practical working of the 
system would show even better results if every teacher 
were required to give satisfactory evidences of his 
own attainments in regard to the subjects taught by 
him. With the younger men the minimum require- 
ment might be that they should be able- to point to 
honours passes (secured by them in past years in the 
different Intermediate grades) in the subjects now 
taught by them. 

In brief, I consider that the chief drawbacks to the 
working of the system have arisen from the inefficient 
equipment of some of the schools in the matter of 
appliances and qualified teachers. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Holding as I do that the defects charged — and I 
must say with a large measure of truth — against the 
teaching in some of our Intermediate schools are 
attributable not to the system of Intermediate exam- 
inations (since a want of proper appliances and of 
duly qualified teachers would have told the same tale 
if the Intermediate Education Act of 1878 had never 
been passed), but to other causes, some of which are 
of an historical nature, e.g., the endowment of the 
Royal, Erasmus Smith, and other schools, I naturally 
consider that no far-reaching reforms ax-e needed in 
the general policy or working of the present system, 
but I do certainly hold that many reforms are needed 
in matters of detail, and these I shall note as briefly 
and clearly as possible under the different rules. 

It might be objected here that as I look on the 
grievances of some of our schools as being of an 
historical character, I should consistently advocate 
legislative interference with regard to some of these 
endowments in the same way that the Royal School 
2 Q 2 
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<y Reilly, Rev’ Endowments have been dealt with within recent 
— years. To this I reply that whilst I hold very 
strongly that the Erasmus Smith’s endowments should 
be dealt with similarly to those of the Royal Schools, 
I should not look on such legislation, if it ever took 
place, as a reform of the Intermediate system of 
education, though it would unquestionably be a boon 
to many Intermediate schools. 

As regards my point that the present rules of the 
Science and Art Department do not give sufficient 
encouragement for the formation of classes for their 
examinations in our smaller provincial schools, it is 
evident that this is not a matter requiring legislative 
interference, nor even if it did would such legislation 
be an amendment in any way of the Intermediate 
Education Act, though unquestionably the Depart- 
ment could give a great deal more help than at 
present in the way of encouraging Science classes in 
our Intermediate schools. 

Hence I conclude this part with the following 
statements as a summary of my views : — (a) For the 
removal of some of the hindrances to the greater 
success of our Intermediate system legislation is 
necessary — for the removal of others only departmental 
action is necessary. In neither case however would 
such reforms be reforms of the Intermediate system, 
though they would in my opinion be helpful to it. 

( b .) Whilst I am not disposed to advocate a more 
or less complete change in the general policy or 
working of the Intermediate system, I would advocate 
a great many changes in matters of detail. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 1. — Requires no observations. 

Rule 2. Do. 

Rule 3. Do. 

Rule 4. Do. 

Rule 5. — (a.) Why should such an important com- 
mercial language as Spanish be banned in the Pre- 
paratory Grade? 

(b.) Celtic should have the same marks attached to 
it as French or German, but the standard of difficulty 
in the papers should be raised a little so that it 
would be as difficult to get 75 per cent, in it as in any 
other of the languages. 

(c.) I believe every educated man should know a 
little Book-keeping, and I would suggest that Arith- 
metic and Book-keeping should be treated as a single 
subject with 700 marks attached, and that the first 
elements of Cash and Personal Accounts should be 
taught even in the Preparatory Grade. Many, in 
fact most boys in this part of the country, go to shops 
after passing the 'Junior Grade. Neat handwriting 
and keeping of accounts are great desiderata here, 
but I must say Commercial courses in languages are 
never likely to be useful to many — German clerks are 
to be had so cheaply. • The Arithmetic papers, 
especially for Preparatory and Junior Grades, should 
be more Commercial. 

(d.) Euclid and Mensuration should be taught 
concurrently as in National schools, and the marks 
for the combined subjects raised to 700. This would 
make the pupils take greater interest in Geometry 
besides giving them useful knowledge in case they 
leave school for trades. Agriculture and Needlework 
should also be subjects for examination. 

(e.) I would suggest that the same standard of 
difficulty should be adopted in all the papers on 
languages so that a boy with the same preparation 
would have as good a chance of the 75 per cent, in 
one as another. The papers in Celtic and (I am also 
told German) are sometimes rather easy in comparison 
with those on French or Classics. 

Rules 6, 8, and 9 require no observations. 

As regards Rule 7. Considering the means of the 
parents of many of our clever boys it would be a very 
serious hardship to call them up to Dublin (say) for 


an oral examination. The end of the latter can be 
attained otherwise by setting questions on approximate 
pronunciation of words, &c. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 10. — Needs no observations. 

Rule 11. — I think this rule is not an improvement. 
It would be better if instead of 31st May, 1886, it 
read 31st May, 1887. I think it a good thing for the 
children themselves to be able to compete twice in the 
Preparatory Grade. 

Rules 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19 are not 
open to objection in my opinion at all events. 

PART II. Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rules 20, 21, 23, 23, and 24 need r.o comment. 

Rule 25.— I think it a hardship that it is impossible 
for a boy to take Natural Philosophy in addition to 
Latin, Greek, English, French, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
.And Euclid, owing to the figure at which the maxi- 
mum aggregate marks is put — considering the fact 
that Natural Philosophy will be for such students 
(if they go in for a Royal University Course) an 
essential subject at Matriculation and First Arts. 
Of course Greek is not essential lor the Royal 
University Arts Course, but I do not think it would 
be a good thing to do away with the study of Greek 
altogether. Surely to a medical student if Latin and 
French are indispeneusable in the Royal University, 
Greek must be admitted to be at least useful for knowing 
the derivation of so many medical terms. 

Rules 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, and 31 require no modi- 
fication. 

PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rules 32, 33, 34, and 35 do not seem to me to 
require any modification. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

With regard to rules 36-39, the only observation 1 
feel called upon to make is this — that the great 
majority of boys in Ulster intended for commercial 
pursuits are only allowed by their parents to study 
English, Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Algebra, and a 
little Euclid — special importance being attached to 
the first three subjects. Owing to one language in 
addition to English being essential for a pass at the 
Intermediate examination, no Results Fees can at 
present be earned for such boys. Some of the most 
successful business men I know in Belfast were boys 
who never studied any language but English, and my 
experience is that it is very hard to get permission 
from business people to start their children to Classics 
or Modern Languages when they only intend them 
for business, and as Commercial Classes are the 
upstanding of our Secondary schools in this industrial 
province, it is evident that we teachers hav e a 
grievance in this matter. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

As regards Rules 40 and 41, whilst fully alive to 
the importance of having a knowledge of Commercial 
French, German, <fcc., in some departments of business. 
I feel that as the great majority of pupils iu our 
Commercial Classes do not study Languages, it would 
be well to do away with the necessity of a language 
in addition to English for a pass. 
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PART it, Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

As regards these rules, the only observation I wish 
to make is that I believe the old way of publishing 
exhibitions and prizes along with passes had a good 
deal to recommend it. List of exhibitions and prizes 
should be published as an appendix to the book of 
marks ; and this book should be published punctually 
every year on the 1st day of September. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

With reference to these rules, 45 to 50 inclusive, 
the only suggestion I should be disposed to make is 
that £15 would be a sufficiently large sum for a 
Preparatory Exhibition. The sum saved in this way 
could be spent in giving special prizes for excellence 
in Unseen Translation and Composition. At present 
there is sometimes only one money prize for Composi- 
tion in each one of the languages in each grade, but I 
think a number of prizes should be awarded and that 
the marks for unseens should be added to the marks 
for Composition — except indeed that distinct prizes 
were awarded for excellence in unseen translation. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

As regards these rules, 51, 52, and 53, I have 
only to observe (a) that I think a greater number 
of book prizes should be awarded, especially in the 
Senior Grade, and (6) that there should be a greater 
number of Composition Prizes, and that the value of 
such prizes should be greatest in the Senior Grade, 
and lowest in Preparatory. Finally, if distinct 
prizes be not awarded for excellence in translation 
of “ unseens ” the marks secured therein should be 
added to those obtained for Composition. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

The only one of these rules to which I object is 
rule 57. This rule is (a) cumbersome as regards 
calculations ; ( b ) unfair to good all-round students 
who get 65 to 70 per cent, all round as against boys 
who get 85 per cent, say in some subjects and less 
than 50 per cent, in others ; and (c) sets a premium 
on certain subjects which rightly or wrongly are 
believed to be “petted” by the examiners so that 
more pupils may be induced to take such subjects. 

Suggested Alternative Rule. 

“ In the awarding of exhibitions, prizes, and medals, 
the marks will be counted as follows : — 

(1.) All honours marks will count in full. 

(2.) All pass marks will be reduced by as many 
marks as they fall short of honours.” 

Here might I suggest that gross totals and net totals 
should be published in the results pamphlet after each 
name. 

Illustration of working of suggested Rule in the 
case, say, of two Preparatory Grade boys : — 



* Or deduction may be made more simply thus in O'Reilly, Rev 

this case No. 2 : — Total Honors marks, 300 ; total H ' 

Pass marks, 1,875 (out of 4,800); abatement, there- 
fore is _ 1,875 = 525. 

* It is easy to prove by Algebra that, the Honours value (MO of Pass 
marks M when total marks assigned is T may be expressed by this 
formula M,= 2M — 5' In ease given above— 

M =( 2 x 11875) - = 1,350. 

Now, under present rules there is no penalty put on 
a boy falling short of honours, as in these cases just 
given, the deduction in both cases is 1,350, leaving net 
marks 2,410 and 825. I should add that in former times 
cases of hardship occurred when pass marks, no 
matter how near honours, were not counted at all. 

It is evident that in my scheme the boy who gets 
bare pass marks will have net marks nil same as 
under present mile, but the suggested advantages of 
my scheme over the present one are (a) it only allows 
pass marks to count towards honours with an abate- 
ment, and ( b ) all possibility of unfair advantages to 
boys getting over 75 per cent, in certain subjects 
hinted at above are eliminated. My experience is 
that it is easier for a boy to get 75 per cent, in Celtic 
than to get 60 per cent, in French, and it is necessarily 
much easier to get 75 per cent, in Arithmetic, say, 
than in Latin. 

PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

I have no observation to make with reference to 
these rules, except of course that in rule 66 the 
number of marks (if my suggested method of counting 
marks were adopted) would have to be altered pro- 
portionately, say, to 3,000 net marks. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

These rules do not seem to call for any observa- 
tions. 

PART II., Sect. XIII. 

Rules 79-86. 

These rules do not seem to me to call for any observa- 
tions. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) As regards subjects specified, I would recom- 
mend : — 

(1.) That Mensuration and Euclid should go together 
as one subject in this and all the other grades — marks 
for the combined subjects to be raised to 700. 

(2.) That Arithmetic and Book-keeping should be- 
one subject in this and in all the other grades except- 
the Senior — marks for the combined subjects to be 
700. 

(3.) That Agriculture (including Agricultural 
Chemistry) should be made a subject of the pro- 
gramme in the different grades. 

(4.) That Needlework should also be made a sub- 
ject. 

(5.) That Spanish should be a subject for the 
Preparatory Grade. 

As regards ( b ) that the marks for Celtic should be 
raised to 700 in all the Grades same as French or 
German, but that the standard of difficulty of the 
papers should be higher. 

(c.) As regards the Examination Papers, the only 
observation I feel called upon to make is that 
examiners in their Arithmetic papers in all the grades 
seem to attach too little importance to what is practical 
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O'Reilly, Rev; and useful. What shopkeeper for instance would re- 
— quire an apprentice to be able to work conundrums of 
the character set at some of the examinations 1 

I might suggest also that for the Preparatory 
and Junior Grades, the exercises at the end of the 
propositions in Casey’s Euclid (say) should be pre- 
scribed. It is no easy matter to train children of 
such an early age to be able to analyse “ cuts ” they 
have never seen before — there are very few born 
mathematical geniuses. 

In the other grades two of the cuts should be out 
of a prescribed text-book — the remainder would serve 
for “ unseens ” if I may apply the expression. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Some of my observations on the Preparatory Grade 
apply here. I would add that, considering how 
important a knowledge of the Theory of Music is to 
clerical students, boys should be allowed to adopt 
“ Theory of Music ” as a subject. 

The same observation applies to Botany which is so 
necessary for medical students. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Some of the observations on [Part III. (1), (2)] 
evidently apply here. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

I have no special observations to make here beyond 
what I have already noted in a general way on Part 
III. (1) and (2), except this — that occasionally ex- 
aminers have set papers on Trigonometry which were 
unreasonably difficult for a one year’s student. The 
same may be said too regarding the Algebra! 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

(a.) Better graduation of examination papers . — - 
Amongst the observations I should wish especially to 
note here, I will say in the first place that greater 
care should be taken to graduate the difficulty of the 
examination papers as between the different grades. 
Teachers have had reason to complain of the papers 
set to the Middle Grade that they were relatively 
more difficult than those of the Senior Grade. 

(6.) Retention of Senior 6-rade. — In the second 
place, I think it well to state that there is no reason 
why (as some would contend) the Senior Grade should 
be abolished. It is no argument against it that the 
number who enter for it are comparatively few. My 
answer to that objection is this, that generally 
speaking, boys for commercial pursuits and boys who 
are going in for the Pass Degrees of the Royal 
University in Arts as well as most medical students 
who desire to get through the First Arts Examination 
as quickly as possible — all drop out at the end of their 
Middle Grade Year. On the other hand most of the 
exhibitioners — at least all who intend to go in for 
Royal University Honours Matriculation read the 
Senior Grade. Hence I infer that the better 
class of future University students read the Senior 
Grade, whilst the other grades are, for the greater 
j>art, made up of boys who do not intend to read a 
University Course. 

But let me notbe understood as expressing an opinion 
that this disproportionately large number in the 
earlier grades is an evil — on the contrary, I believe 
that it is only natural, but that is the very reason 
why I am disposed to have the curriculum of a still 
more practical character, for at the present time the 
Primary schools’ course is of a much more practical 


character (with all its faults) than the Intermediate 
course to which it is supposed to lead up, so far at 
least as the children of the middle classes are con- 
cerned. 

My views may be wrong, but if they are wrong it 
would simply mean that the Intermediate schools 
were not intended for the benefit of any class except 
what is popularly known as “ the Professional classes.’’ 
My impression, however, is that they were meant to 
continue for the middle classes the educational course 
of the Primary schools in Commercial and Industrial 
as well as in the strictly Professional subjects, it is 
strange also that whilst the main industry of Ireland — 
Agriculture — gets some recognition in the Primary 
schools, and more lately still in the Royal University, 
itisquite unknown in the Intermediate programme, and 
I am afraid the inevitable result of this must be that 
after some time the children of the middle farming 
classes will come to look upon scientific agriculture as 
something quite unworthy of notice. 

At the same time, I must add that Technical 
education as such must be the work of Technical 
schools and working under a distinct Board. I do 
not advocate the introduction of technical education 
as such into any of our present educational systems 
which exist for the furtherance of general education, 
but at the present time it is well to remember that 
the general education of the public schools in pro- 
gressive countries is of a more practical character than 
it is amongst us. 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 


President. Car- 

Eight vears as President, 

O.C.C. 

nieliie College. 

and twenty-four years as 
President and Teacher. 



Twenty years’ experience 
as Intermediate Teacher, 
during seven of which I 
was Head Master of a 
School. 


nure. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The existing Intermediate system seems to have 
two grave faults : — 

(1st.) It has failed to effect an improvement — indeed 
it has probably caused a deterioration in the teaching 
of the very large class of children who cannot be 
classed as possessing a moderately high order of talent. 
This result is to be ascribed to the keen competition 
for high honours amongst our schools to which the 
present working of the system gives rise. The best 
teaching energy of the country is directed towards 
the high training of students of exceptional talent, 
who may be expected to figure prominently in the 
Result lists. The standard of difficulty in the exami- 
nation (so far as there can at present be said to be a 
standard) must be fixed high enough to give a fair 
test of the relative acquirements of such students, and 
as all are examined on the same papers, it requires 
fairly high ability to score even a pass. In the case 
of students naturally dull or slow, results are almost 
hopeless. To develop the intellect of such children, 
to help into action the latent talent they possess, 
requires a far higher degree of skill in the teacher, 
and the expenditure of far more time and energy 
than is requisite to prepare the more gifted ones in 
the prescribed programme; but the iatter is the 
course that leads to honours and rewards under the 
existing Intermediate system, while the former, if 
adopted, must be its own reward. As a natural 
result it is usually not adopted. 
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(2nd.) The existing Intermediate system does not 
give sufficient encouragement to the practical side of 
education as distinguished from the purely literary. 
Physical Science, Drawing, Design, Modelling, etc., 
subjects so necessary for the development of Arts and 
Manufactures, and in many of which early element- 
ary training is absolutely necessary, if they are ever to 
be mastered, are either entirely omitted from the 
programme, or are placed at such a disadvantage 
compared with classics, that the school anxious to 
come out well in the lists will have as little to do with 
them as possible. It is to be remembered that most 
of these subjects require for proper teaching, some- 
what elaborate equipment in a school and some 
expenditure of money beyond what is called for in 
the purely Classical department. Yet the Result Fees 
paid for them are not even on a level with those paid 
for Classics. 

The above appear very grave defects, bearing in 
mind that the system is not designed merely to 
promote the education of the cultured and professional 
classes, but that of the youth of Ireland generally, 
whatever position in society they may afterwards be 
called on to fill. 


PART I. (2). 

Alteration in System Generally. 

So long as the system of Exhibitions, Medals, etc., 
is retained it is impossible to entirely obviate the 
evils resulting from competition. They might however 
be lessened by : 

(a) . Providing separate papers for honour and pass 
candidates. 

(b) . Discontinuing the payment of additional Results 
Pees for honour marks. 

(c) . Increasing Results Fees generally. 

The removal of the second defect already referred 
to involves a change in the policy hitherto adopted 
by the Board, beyond that there is no difficulty. It 
is only necessary to make the needful changes in the 
rules and programme. 


PART II., Sect. I. 
Rules 1-9. 


PART II., Sect. II. 
Rules 10-19. 


O’Reilly, Rev. 
M., o.o.C., and 
another. 


Rule 11. — 1887 for 1886 should be substituted in 
this rule. Children of twelve have a higher claim 
to be called Intermediate students than those of 
eighteen, and they require far more skilful teaching. 
It is hardly too much to say that their whole sub- 
sequent career depends on their proper training at 
that age, and under existing conditions they are 
unlikely to get such training unless it will lead to 
Result Fees. 

Rule 1 6. — Students should be allowed to pass twice 
in Middle Grade, provided they are of the age pre- 
scribed in Rule 12. 

Rule 18. — A boy' who obtains an exhibition in any 
grade should be allowed, if still qualified under Rule 
12, to present himself again in that grade. There is 
a great gap between the Junior and Middle Courses, 
and it will often happen that a student, even though 
lie has obtained an exhibition in the Lower grade in 
his first year, is not mature intellectually for the 
higher course; in which case great harm may be 
done by forcing him through it. The other alterna- 
tive, withdrawing him for one year, is always injurious, 
as tending to make him relax in industry. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rules 36, 38 and 39 to group B. in each grade. 
I would add the Physical Science subjects. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Rule 64.— A student of prescribed age under rule 
12 should be allowed to retain his exhibition by 
passing generally in same grade, and obtaining such 
marks as would place him at least as high in the 
honour list as the lowest exhibitioner in that year. 


Rule 1. — The course should consist of three grades 
only. The Senior Grade should be abolished. 
Students ought to finish their Intermediate course at 
seventeen. After that age they are either Professional 
or University students. 

Rule 5. — Preparatory Grade (7). The marks for 
Celtic should be raised to 1,000. As an intellectual 
training the study of that language is equal, or perhaps 
superior, to that of Greek. There is probably no 
other country in the world in which the study of its 
own ancient language would be classed among the 
least important subjects of education. (11). The 
marks for Drawing should be increased to 600 in all 
grades. Elementary Practical Geometry should be 
included in programme of Preparatory Grade. 

Rule 5. — Junior Grade (4, 6, 8, 10). The so-called 
Commercial course should be abolished. It is merely 
useful in filling up the total of marks. (11). Same 
remark as in Preparatory Grade as to Celtic. 

(16-17). Marks in Chemistry and Natural Philo- 
sophy should be raised at least to 600. (1 8). The 
same remark as in Preparatory. 

Rule 5. — Middle Grade. Same remarks as to 
Celtic, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and Com- 
mercial courses. 

Rule 6. — No person should be an examiner who has 
not had practical experience in the teaching of boys. 
It is little short of a scandal to employ mere amateurs 
in such work, involving as it does the practical 
shaping of the work of our schools. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

( b ). The marks assigned to Celtic should be raised 
to 1,000 

The marks assigned to Drawing should be raised 
to 600. 

(a). Elementary Geometry should be added to 
programme in Drawing. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade 

(а) . The Commercial courses should be omitted in 
all grades. Botany ought to be a subject for boys. 

(б) . The marks assigned to Celtic should be raised 
to 1,000. The marks in Drawing, Natural Philosophy 
should be raised to at least 600 each. 

(c). The papers should be written in simple lan- 
guage, so as to make quite clear to a student what the 
examiner wants. Too often, especially in Arithmetic, 
the questions, instead of being tests of a student’s 
knowledge, are mere puzzles on account of the language 
in which they are expressed, 
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PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(a) . The Commercial courses should be omitted in 
all grades. Botany should be a subject for boys in 
Middle Grade. 

(b) . The marks assigned to Celtic should be raised 
to 1,000. The marks in Drawing, Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry, should be raised to at least 600 each. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

This grade should be abolished. 


Name ot 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

■ Orr, William A T SI J 

[Professorof Ap- 
plied Mathe- 
matics in the 
Koyal College 

Dublin!' 

M.A. (R. U. I. and Cantab.) ; 
Ex-Fellow. St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Pro- 
fessor of Applied Mathem- 
atics. R. C„ Sc. I; Ex- 
aminer in Mathematics. 
11. U. I., 1888-1891 : Exam- 
iner in Mathematics, In- 
termediate Board, 1891- 
189a ; Exhibitioner, all 
grades, in early years of 
the system ; havo had 
very little direct know- 
ledge of the work of schools 
since leaving school. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I think the Board of Intermediate education should 
be, if not a Governmental Department, at least a 
Board into the appointments to which the question 
whether each religious denomination had a definite 
number of representatives should not enter at all, if 
possible. It is, I think, to be regretted that in so 
many instances in this country, when it is decided that 
a particular body is not to represent merely one 
religious denomination, the prevailing idea of religious 
equality is, that it must contain a settled proportion of 
members belonging to the various denominations, 
instead of that no regard whatsoever should be paid 
to the question of denomination. A non-denomina- 
tional, instead of an all-denominational, Board would 
not, I think, be inconsistent with schools denomi- 
national to as great, or as little, an extent as the 
Intermediate schools are at present. 

The Board should exert a strong direct influence on 
■the teaching in schools instead of merely conducting 
examinations. I do not think that the All-Ireland 
competitive examinations should be done away with ; 
but at any rate all classes in all schools should be 
periodically inspected and examined more or less 
formally, especially classes in subjects, proficiency in 
which cannot well be tested by a written exami- 
nation. No money payment should be made by the 
Board in respect of any pupil in any subject if- the 
inspector is not satisfied witli the teaching and equip- 
ment of the school in that subject, and generally, and 
with the knowledge of that pupil in branches of the 
subjects in which an examination in writing cannot be 
held, e.g . , French pronunciation, Practical Physics. 
I have no strong opinion on the important questions 
whether there should be an attendance grant payable, 
and whether the Board should have power to grant 
money for the purchase of apparatus or the equipment 
or building of schools ; it does seem however desirable 
that such giants if made at all should be “ grants in 
aid ” merely, to supplement but not replace local con- 


tributions, It seems likely that in making such grants 
a Governmental Department would work more 
smoothly and command greater confidence in its im- 
partiality than a Board selected to represent the 
various religious denominations. 

More encouragement should be given to the teach- 
ing of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. Much of 
the present policy of the Science and Art Department 
should be adopted. It should be insisted that the 
teaching in these subjects should be illustrated by 
simple experiments and that the pupils should them- 
selves perform experiments. Inspectors should see 
that the schools have proper laboratories and apparatus, 
and that the teaching is efficient. 

The present standard of examinations in Natural 
Philosophy (and probably in Chemistry) is considerably 
too difficult. In the Junior and possibly in other 
grades a course of Elementary Physiography, as in 
the Science and Art Directory, Section I, might 
advantageously replace the present courses in Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry. 

In my school-days (and even to some extent college 
days) these subjects, which I had no opportunity of 
learning experimentally, were to me almost devoid of 
interest; I feel certain that had 1 learnt them 
experimentally I should have found them very in- 
teresting ; I have no reason to suppose that the school- 
boys of to-day find them more attractive. 

The number of marks assigned to Mathematics 
should be increased so as to put these subjects on an 
equality with Classics. 

Euclid as taught is, I fear, a difficult and uninterest- 
ing subject to many students, even to some who may 
afterwards, become fair mathematicians. I believe 
this subject would be made much more interesting to 
junior pupils if they were taught to verify many ot the 
results experimentally, As examples, in cases of 
equality of areas the pupils might cut figures out of 
card-board and weigh them ; they might also be shown 
how to cut the areas up so as to make them actually 
coincide ; in many elementary exercises in which it is 
to be proved that three points lie on a line or three 
lines meet in a point, besides the formal proof there 
might be actual verification ; other examples might be 
given. 

Arithmetic seems often to be, taught in a manner 
which is neither educational nor interesting, as a 
collection of rules without any reason. 

I consider that every boy and girl should be taught 
to draw (I myself never having learnt), and that Draw- 
ing should therefore be a compulsory subject in some 
of the grades at least. 

The "teaching of English in many schools is, I think, 
defective. 

My experience of being “ taught ” English Com- 
position is, that a subject was periodically given by 
the master on which we wrote or not as we pleased ; 
those who could write fluently usually did write, and 
those who found writing a more difficult matter did 
not ; the master corrected errors in Grammar and 
Spelling, and perhaps gave marks for each Composition 
on some principle which was never explained. 

A great deal more attention should be paid in 
schools to handwriting, not by stated lessons in that 
subject, but by insisting that pupils should always 
write carefully and work neatly. In this connection 
the practice of giving “ impositions ” to be written 
by way of punishment is to be condemned. There 
should be a separate examination in handwriting or 
else examiners in all subjects should be instructed 
that a specified number of marks should be given for 
handwriting and neatness. 

I think the commercial courses of Geography and 
History more important for all, than the ordinary 
courses in these subjects. 

In all Modern Languages it should be insisted that 
a proper pronunciation be taught. 

There should be a workshop in every boys’ school 
where boys should be taught to use their hands. 
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The policy of awarding so large money prizes to 
pupils is, I think, objectionable. It should not be 
possible to make money out of the process of being edu- 
cated. Scholarships might be given entitling the 
holders to an education free or at reduced fees in the 
schools or colleges, the Board making the necessary 
payments. Whatever prizes be given, there should 
be no sudden fall in their value corresponding to only 
a difference of a few marks on the marking sheet, as 
owing to the inevitable errors of marking the pro- 
bability that the last exhibitioner on the list is of 
inferior merit to some one who does not get an. exhi- 
bition is so great as practically to be a certainty. I 
believe the system of allowing exhibitions to be re- 
tained is an incentive to idleness. 

I understand that it is possible to earn Results Fees 
for a pupil to the extent of £39. This amount seems 
far too high. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

The total number of marks for Arithmetic, Algebra, 
and Euclid combined, should be at least equal to the 
total marks for Latin and Greek combined. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rules 32, 33. — I do not understand the reason why 
so much stress is laid on Greek and Latin grammar. 
Very few ever have occasion to use their knowledge of 
these languages and of these few by far the greatest 
number use it to translate from Greek or Latin into 
English. Learning to read these languages, besides 
being more useful, is also more interesting and affords 
a better mental training than learning Grammar ; I 
except the regular declensions, conjugations, &c. I 
have no doubt that, to the great majority of students, 
it is very much easier to “ cram ” a list of irregular 
verbs, nouns, adjectives, tic., than it is to “ cram ” 
a translation of any author. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

In some one or more grades it should be necessary 
to pass in Drawing. 


PART II., Sect. XTI. Orr, w. H‘F., 

Rules 70-78. M A ‘ — 

No Results Fees should be paid by the Board in 
respect of any pupil in any subject unless the Board, 
through their inspectors, are satisfied with the teach- 
ing and equipment of the school generally, but 
more especially in the particular subject and with the 
knowledge of the pupil in branches of the subject in 
which a written examination cannot be held. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) I belive Natural Philosophy and Chemistry 
might advantageously be replaced by a very elementary 
course of Physiography (say a portion of the elemen- 
tary stage of Physiography, Section I., in the Science 
and Art Directory). 

(a.) Although Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Pneu- 
matics are undoubtedly subjects of fundamental impor- 
tance to all who are to study Physics or Chemistry ; I 
doubt very much whether the learning of the former 
subjects quantitatively is the proper way to begin the 
study cf Physics and Chemistry. It is important to 
make all subjects as interesting as possible; the 
quantitative laws of Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and 
Pneumatics are not so interesting as many other 
elementary facts of science. 

Greater stress should be laid on Handwriting. 

Commercial Geography and Commercial History 
seem of more importance than the ordinary courses 
in Geography and English History. 

(5.) The number of marks assigned to Euclid, 

Algebra and Arithmetic together, should equal the 
number of marks assigned to Greek and Latin 
together. 

(c.) The Exanrnation papers in Natural Philosophy 
and probably also in Chemistry, are much too difficult. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(a.) Greater stress should be laid on Handwriting. 
(b.) The number of marks assigned to Euclid, 
Algebra and Arithmetic together, should be equal to 
the number of marks assigned to Greek and Latin 
together. 

(c.) The examination papers in Natural Philosophy 
(and probably in Chemistry also) are much too difficult. 

Commercial Geography and Commercial History 
seems of more importance than the ordinary courses 
in Geography and English History. 


PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

In some one or more grades it should be necessary 
to pass in Drawing. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rules 45-49. — The policy of awarding so large money 
prizes to pupils is, I think, objectionable. It should not 
be possible to make money out of the process of being 
educated. Scholarships might be given entitling the 
holders to an education free or at reduced fees in the 
schools or colleges, the Board making the necessary 
payments. 

Whatever prizes be given there should be no sudden 
fall in their value corresponding to a difference of a 
few marks on the marking sheets. 

PART IT., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Rule 64.— I believe it would be better not to allow 
any exhibition to be held for more than one year. The 
present system seems an incentive to idleness. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(a.) Mechanics should be re-inserted. 

(6.) The number of marks for Mechanics, Algebra 
and Arithmetic, Euclid, and Trigonometry together, 
should at least equal the number of marks for Greek 
and Latin together. 

(c.) The examination papers in Natural Philosophy 
(and probably in Chemistry also) are much too difficult. 

Greater stress should be laid on Handwriting. 

Commercial History and Geography seem of as 
much importance as the ordinary courses of Geography 
and English History. 

The History of England and Ireland should come 
down to the present date. I do not think the fact 
that so many questions are controversial need be any 
serious objection. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

It is unnecessary to suggest that the Board should 
be well acquainted with the educational systems of 
other countries. 

The Board should, from time to time, invite sug- 
gestions from all persons interested in education much 
as the present Commission is doing. 
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Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Osbaldeston, K e v. 
Brother W. B. 

Manager .Chris- 
tian Schools, 
Dingle. 

Ten years engaged with 
Intermediate Classes. 
Seventeen years teaching 
■ Primary Schools. Five 
years teaching Science and 
Art Classes in connection 
with South Kensington. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 5. — Elementary Natural Philosophy, Elemen- 
tary Chemistry, and Practical Geometry should find 
a place in Preparatory Grade. 

Only 6 A per cent, of the 6,661 students examined 
in June, 1897, passed in any branch of Science. 

By allowing students to commence their Science 
course in Preparatory Grade, and by carefully gra- 
guating the Science subjects through the Junior, 
Middle, and Senior Grades, this deplorable state of 
things may be remedied. 

Botany should be optional for boys as well as for 
girls, in all the Grades. 

All subjects in Science should carry 600 marks, so 
that any two of these subjects might be substituted 
for Latin or Greek. 

The number of marks' assigned to Book-keeping 
ought to be considerably raised. It is useless to 
expect teachers to work in subjects so poorly marked. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 18. — A student who merely retains an exhibi- 
tion in any grade, should be left free to compete for 
an exhibition in that grade, if he is within the pre- 
scribed age. 

Under the present arrangement a student is com- 
pelled to compete in a higher grade with students 
who are one and perhaps two years older than himself. 

If a student should obtain a new exhibition in a 
grade in which he has already retained one, its value 
should be diminished by the amount of the retained 
exhibition. 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25. — The age limit for Prepax-atory Grade 
having been raised by one year, the maximum total 
of marks for that grade ought to be raised to 6,000. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rxxles 45-50. 

Rule 50. — A stimulus ought to be given to the 
teaching of Science by awarding medals or prizes as. 
in the case of Languages and Mathematics. 

Students that obtain the maximum max’ks assigned 
to any subject ought to receive a money prize for- 
each subject in which they have thus excelled. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rule 52. — The number of book pi'izes awarded in- 
each grade ought to be very much ixxcreased. These 
prizes are eagerly sought after by the students, many 
of whom, on account of their slender means, would 
otherwise find itdifficult to procure the books necessary 
to caxTy on their studies. 

In the early years of the Intermediate system, book 
prizes were far more numerous than they are at pre- 
sent. These prizes cost the Board little, and yet I 
know from my own experience, that they afford 
almost as great a stimulus as the moi’e valuable exhi- 
bitions. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 57.— Both parts of this Rule ought to be re- 
scinded. 

The number of marks assigxxed by the examiner 
to a paper ought to be the one to appear in the results 
pamphlet. 

No additions or subtractions are of any substantial 
use, and serve only to mystify the marks in the eyes 
of both parents and pupils. 

By adopting the above simple manner of marking, 
the publication of the results would be considerably 
hastened. 

It is a general cause of complaint that the lists 
of exhibitioners and prize winners are xxot published 
at the same time as the pass lists. 


PART H., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 73. — (b.) The time fixed for completing 100 
attendances should be from 1st day of November to 
the day in the following June immediately before the 
date fixed for the first day’s examination, ox - , say, from 
1st November to 10th June following, inclusive. 

Rule 74 (a .) — Owing to the recexxt clxange in the age 
limit of students in this grade, the Results Fees ought 
to be raised to 4s. per 100 marks. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rule 33. — This Buie ought to be rescinded. Such 
a complex system of marking is altogether unnecessax-y. 

Every teacher I have ever spoken to on the matter 
is of the same opinion. 

PART II., Sect. VIT. 

Rules 42-44. 

Rule 42. — By adopting a simple mode of marking 
viz., by allowing a student to retain whatever marks 
the examiner may assign to him, the publication of 
the results may be, vex - y much hastened. 

I have never yet met a teacher who was in favour 
of the present complex system of marking. 


PART II., Sect. XIII. 

Rules 79-86.1 

Rule 84. — The reduction of 25 per cent, in the 
Results Fees, for failure to transmit the names on 
the roll of the school before the 15tli day of November, 
is excessive. 

It ought at least be brought down to a reduction 
of 10 per cent., as in Rule 83. 

I can speak from pei'sonal experiexxce in this matter, 
for in the present year I am (if the Commissioners 
insist on it) to be fined £30 Is. 1 \d. lor being nine 
days late in sending in the November list of the 
names of the students then on the roll of the school. 

The delay was an act of pure and simple inadver- 
tence, with no underhand or ulterior object what- 
ever in view, and this being so, I beg the Commis- 
sioners, in the interests of education, to be pleased 
to grant a remission of the fine in this pax-ticular case, 
or at least to considerably reduce it. 
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PART III. (l). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) Elementary Natural Philosophy, Chemistry and 
Practical Geometry should be included, as also Botany 
-keeping. Italian to be omitted in this grade, 
(o.) The age limit having been raised, the maximum 
total of marks might, with advantage, be raised to 
<6,000. I would suggest the following arrangement ; 


Greek, 

Latin, 

English, 

French, 

'German, 

Celtic, 

Book-keepi 


Arithmetic, 
Euclid, . 
Algebra, . 

N. Philosophy, . 
Elem. Chemistry, 
Elem. Botany, . 
Drawing, 


(c.) The course for Preparatory Grade Students in 
Irish, English, and Roman History extends in each 
■case over too long a period. 


. PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) Botany should be open to boys as well as girls. 
(6.) I would submit the following marking as 
-desirable ; — 


Greek, 

Latin, 

English, . 

Com- English, . 

French Language, 

•Com. French, . 

German Language 
Com. German, . 

Italian or Spanish, 

Com. Italian or Spanish, 200 
Celtic, 


Arithmetic, 

Book-keeping, 

Euclid, . 

Algebra, . 

N. Philosophy, . 
Chemistry, 

Botany, . 

Drawing, 

Shorthand, 

Theory of Music) Gjl . ]s ( 500 


Dorn. Economy j only 


(c,) The questions set in Junior Grade Arithmetic in 
1898 were many ot them ot too catchy a nature. 

The papers set in Natural Philosophy in recent 
years have become so very difficult that few teachers 
will be found to introduce this subject into their 
classes. The papers set in this subject dur ing the 
first decade of the Intermediate system were quite 
satisfactory. 

The amount of poetry prescribed this year, 1899, 
for the Senior Grade is excessive. 


PART III, (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(b.) Celticsliouldberaisedto 700 marks, Arithmetic 
to 600, Book-keeping to 300, Natural Philosophy to 
600, Chemistry to 600, Botany to 600, the latter sub- 
ject being left open to boys. 

(c.) In the Middle Grade Natural Philosophy the 
J unior Grade course should not be required. The 
middle course might then consist of the three closely 
allied subjects, Sound, Light, and Heat. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(6.) Celtic should be raised to 700, Natural Philo- 
sophy to 600, Chemistry to 600, Botany to 600, the 
latter subject being left open to boys. 

(c.) The subject Natural Philosophy in Senior Grade 
should not be made to include the courses prescribed 
for the other grades. 

Seeing the great advance made by electrical science 
within recent years, it would be most desirable that 
the youths in our Intermediate schools should have 
every facility afforded them to pursue their studies in 


this direction. Hence this important subject ought Osbaldo3ton. 
to be introduced in the Junior or Middle Grade, Rov - lir w - 
instead of being relegated to the Senior Grade, which 
the great majority of Intermediate students never 
reach. 

This would, of course, necessitate a recast of the 
Philosophy course through all the grades. 


Educational Experience. 


0’3ullivan 
Sister M. 
Patrick. 


- Twenty years as teacher 
of National and Pension 
(Private) Schools. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

An oral test in Reading, recitation of Poetry, and 
in French is much to be desired. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

I consider the French examination papers and the 
Arithmetic papers too difficult for children in this 
grade. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

I think the Poetry for this grade (English) too long 
for the number of marks given, and wish the marks 
for Book-keeping and Domestic Economy were raised. 


Signatory. 

Description. 

Park, John,M.A 

Educational Experience. 

Park. John, JI.A., . 

Professor of 

Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast, 
and Exami- 
ner in Eng- 
lish to the 
Intermediate 
Education 

I graduated B.A. and SI. A. at 
Queen's University, Ire- 
land ; was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Metaphysics and 
Ethics, Magee College, 
Derry, in 1855 ; was ap- 
pointed Professor of Logie 
and Metaphysics, Queen’s 
College, Belfast, in 1858 : 
was from 1868Examinor in 
Mental Science in Queen’s 
University till its dissolu- 
tion, and have been one of 
the Fellows in Mental and 
Moral Science, R.U.I., till 
the present time ; I have 
frequently examined in 
English under the Inter- 
mediate Board, and have 
been for about ilfteen years 
the General Centre Super- 
intendent at Belfast. . 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I believe that the sjstem has been productive of 
much benefit to Ireland. It has led to the establish- 
ment and development of schools ; it has, in many 
cases, led to the adoption of better methods ; it lias 
especially stimulated the education of girls ; and it lias 
made primary work sounder, more accurate, and 
more efficient. The success it has attained is largely 
due to the extreme ability, vigilance, and courtesy of 
the Assistant Commissioners, who have made the 
mechanism of the examinations almost perfect 
and above suspicion, whilst working rapidly and 
smoothly. 
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Park, John, m.a But the system is not an ideal one, nor is it perfect 

as an instrument of Irish education, especially of 
Irish intermediate education. It does not seem to be 
a real advantage (if it be not an unfriendly influence) 
to the higher schools and the better types. It tends 
to repress originality in the teacher, and the genuine 
spirit of learning in the pupil. It yields itself too 
easily to monotony, one-sidedness, and the evils 
suggested by the rather question-begging term cram. 
It encourages methods and subjects where results can 
be exhibited with comparative facility. It prema- 
turely and unduly stimulates the passion for prizes 
and for pecuniary rewards ; and the evils incident to it 
as a merely examining system are here and now 
o-raver and more far-reaching, because so many Irish 
students must go for higher education to a University 
that is little more than another examining board ; and 
I think J may add that the distribution of results fees 
enables schools that did not require pecuniary aid to 
draw too largely from the public purse, whilst schools 
that really required and deserved assistance have not 
been sufficiently encouraged, and have, I believe, been 
sometimes much discouraged by the gravitation of 
their most promising pupils to the larger centres. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Thei-e is much in the history and the conditions of 
Irish I liter mediate Education to justify the general 
policy of payment by Results Fees. The remuneration 
of our teachers for their preparation, their services, 
and the results they achieve, is even now inadequate 
rather than excessive, and the policy of strengthening 
the position of the teacher and the school is sound. But 
there is a dangerous facility of admitting the unwise 
ami mischievous practice of lowering the fees paid by 
the well-to-do parent, an insidious evil with far- 
reaching consequences, lessening the popular estima- 
tion of educational work, and pressing with a cruel 
severity on our smaller, struggling schools, from which 
the brighter pupils move too readily and too rapidly 
to the greater centres. 

This undue centralization might be checked if results 
fees were not wholly determined by written answers 
to papers set at one public examination for all 
Ireland. On the results of such an examination the 
results fees should very largely depend, but I should 
like to see them determined in part by inspection — 
by a real practical examination in some of the 
scientific courses ; and by careful reports on the general 
condition of school work, the fitness of the buildings, 
the ventilation, apparatus, books, and perhaps the 
sufficiency of the staff and the organization of classes, 
&c. 

I think that the liberal scale of results fees and 
rewards would justify the Board in acting on the 
assumption that really excellent books, if not the 
best, are in general use, and that good maps, diagrams, 
and other appliances are amply provided. 


Junior Grade paper was drawn up by a board consist- 
ing of A and B appointed in 1897, C and D appointed 
in 1898, and E and F appointed in 1899, a marked 
change of gauge would be improbable. 

Rule 7. — As I have said, a more real and practical 
examination in certain science subjects seems to be- 
required. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rules 11, 12. — I should like to raise the minimum 
age one year. I should view without regret the dis- 
appearance of the Preparatory Grade (as I remarked 
under Rule 1), and I think there is strong evidence 
tending to suggest as the prescribed ages, 17, 16, and 
15, instead of 18, 17, and 16. 

Rule 18. — Perhaps this rule might be relaxed in 
the case of Senior Grade students, or some other plan 
adopted that would make their prizes virtually tenable 
for two years. 


PART II., Sect. IY. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rules 32, 33. — I do not think it necessary to have 
pass papers and honour papers ; but in some of the 
weightier subjects I should like to see the papers 
contain a few merely pass questions with an intima- 
tion that these should not at all contribute to honours, 
e.g., an English paper might contain fourteen questions 
with four of them marked,* and having no honour 
value, for the better candidates can answer more 
questions, and these more fully, and should not be 
set to a mere grind. 

I think that in a lower grade the aim is to find 
out what a candidate knows : in higher grades an 
examiner may assume knowledge and seek to find out 
weak places. Under this view, in the earlier stage, 
questions in Grammar, e.g., should, as a rule, relate to 
normal facts and forms of expression, and not to 
irregular forms of number, comparison, conjugation, 
or syntax ; questions in Science to the great laws or 
principles and not to details ; and questions in History 
to clear and impressive outlines of epoch-making 
events, decisive battles, cardinal treaties, and the 
landmarks of social, industrial, or civil progress, and 
not to petty facts of dynastic change and personal 
incident, or to matters that have an interest that is 
chiefly sentimental or antiquarian ; and in this con- 
nexion I am led to suggest that a bold outline of 
European History might profitably take the place of 
what is usually given as Irish History, where it is 
difficult to see facts as they were, to maintain the due 
proportion of our sympathy, and to obtain and give to 
the Irish student of this century truths, and modes of 
looking at historic facts, that are of wide and perma- 
nent interest and of real value. 

PART II., Sect. YIII. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 1. — On psychological and on physiological 
■n-ounds I should not regret the disappearance from 
this course of the Preparatory Grade. I do not 
regard this grade as the best means of promoting, or 
even as a condition of, a sound Intermediate educa- 
tion, and the objections to the system of results fees I 
have already stated seem to be here especially 
applicable. ' , . . ,, 

Rule 6. — A sudden raising or lowering ot the 
standard of marking is undesirable, and would be less 
likely to occur if the examiners in the larger subjects 
were less frequently changed, or if the boards entrusted 
with the preparation of the papers were so constructed 
as to contain a relatively constant element — e.g., 
suppose that examiners in English were allowed to 
act lor three successive years, and that the First 


Rules 45-50. 

Rule 45. — I do not think that experience requires 
or justifies these exhibitions. On physiological, edu- 
cational, and ethical grounds I object to them ; espe- 
cially when offered to girls, who seem likely to suffer 
materially as regards health, head, and heart from 
premature and prolonged competition, with, as an 
almost inevitable result, a certain tarnishing of intel- 
lectual and moral ideals. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 54. — I believe that this separation of awards for 
boys and girls gives the latter a certain advantage, to 
which, looking at the nature or the circumstances of 
girls, or of girls’ schools in Ireland, I do not believe we 
can reasonably object. 
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Rule 55. — I think one in ten quite too large a pro- 
portion in the earlier grades, and too small in the 
Senior Grade. I do not think we should treat primary 
education as if it were intermediate, or ignore the fact 
that the Senior Grade students are very largely the 
honour students of former years. 

Rule 57. — I thinly this principle excellent. Perhaps 
a deduction of 30 per cent., with a doubling of marks 
above 70 per cent., would be an improvement. 

Rule 59. — I am not sure that this rule is satisfac- 
tory. The magnification of rewards may be as useful 
as the multiplication of them. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rule 64-69. 

Rule 64. — Perhaps this might be modified some 
what in favour of Senior Grade students. 


Name of 
Signatory. 


Educational Experience. 


Pinkerton, John, 


[No ^Answer under this 


Pinkerton, 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I consider that it has : — 

(1.) Raised the standard and widened the curri- 
culum of many previously existing schools. 

(2.) Enabled efficient schools to exist in small 
towns. 

(3.) Afforded a fair test of the efficiency of schools. 
PART H., Sect. I. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade, 

I should abolish this grade. 

PART III. (2) 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

I am inclined to suggest that Botany, and perhaps 
Theory of Music, should not be confined to girls ; also 
that English might have 1,200 marks assigned to it, 
exclusive of the 300 usually given for Composition. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

I repeat what I suggested on Part III. (2). 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

I repeat what I suggest on Part III. (2), and I 
am inclined to think that Political Geography, 
as a distinct part of English, might be left out at this 
stage. I have already suggested the propriety of a 
more real examination in Science. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

I have stated my views with sufficient freedom, 
and at considerable length ; as regards many questions 
of general policy and of administrative detail, I do 
not think it necessary or fitting that I should, un- 
asked, give expression to opinions that are not 
naturally suggested by my own work and experience. 


Educational Experience. 


Parle, Mrs. Ellen, 


Manager, Con- 
vent of Mercy, 


PART T. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I should suggest that more marks ought to be given 
for Domestic Economy in Junior and Middle Grades ; 
also, as the education of “girls” is very imperfect 
without a good knowledge of “ Needlework,” could it 
not be included in the branches comprised by that 
subject t 

As to the Arithmetic, especially in the Preparatory 
and .1 unior Grades, the problems given seem to be of 
very little practical use or a fair test of the child’s 
knowledge of this very important subject. 


Rule 1. — The Preparatory, Junior, and Senior 
Grades seem to me all that are necessary. If it were 
compulsory for the student to enter only once in two 
years, I believe the result would be more thorough 
work, with less strain on the workers. The Senior 
Grade is excellent for students who do not wish to 
take a university course. 

Rule 2. — It would be better to hold the exami- 
nations later in June than they have sometimes been, 
even if those subjects which are taken by compara- 
tively few, came in the first few days of July. 
Schools which now close about ten days before the 
end of J une and open about the same date of August, . 
would then be in a position to give the clear months 
of July and August. 

PART II., Sect. Y. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rule 37. — It would be to the advantage of girls’ 
education to make one Mathematical subject com- 
pulsory for them, as for boys, in Preparatory Grade- 

PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

The present method of publishing the list of prizes 
a week after the pass list is most unsettling and un- 
satisfactory every way. Therefore (1.) Honour and 
Pass Lists should be published in one pamphlet ; and 
(2.) All results should be out not later than August 
31st. 

PAR^ II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 45. — £20 is excessive for children of thirteen 
or fourteen. At present a difference of a few marks 
may decide between a £20 prize and £1. I believe 
it would be fairer (1.) to begin at £10 ; and (2.' to 
gradually diminish the amount in proportion to the 
marks. 

Rules 46-48. — The exhibitions might be graduated 
with advantage also in the other three grades, and a 
special prize given to auy student obtaining first place 
in a separate subject. 

Rule 50. — I do not see on what grounds the Pre- 
paratory Grade is neglected in the award of medals, 
ancl would suggest that, say, a silver medal be 
awarded to the boy and girl who gain the highest 
aggregate marks. 

PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Rule 66. — There is a widespread feeling among 
senior students that it is proportionately very much 
more difficult to retain an exhibition in that grade 
than in the middle. If exhibitions and prizes were 
graduated, as suggested, the standard for retaining 
in the Senior Grade might be lowered. 
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Pinkerton, 

John.M.r. 


PART HE. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) Children under thirteen should not be allowed 
to undertake four languages, i.e., English and three 
others, for the examination, as this involves a great 
amount of home-work, and, at the age mentioned, a 
greater strain mentally than Drawing, Arithmetic, 
Euclid and Algebra, which in any case are useful in 
laying a good foundation of education. 

(c.) History and Geography are not essential parts 
of “ English,” properly so-called, and, besides, the 
time allotted to these important branches in the ex- 
amination, is not in proportion to the length of the 
prescribed course, nor to their importance. 

I would suggest, therefore 

(1.) That students of this grade be allowed to take 
two languages only, besides English. 

(2.) That “ English ” mean English Literature, 
Grammar and Composition, and perhaps Geography. 

(3.) That History be examined separately, with 
marks assigned over and above the 1,200 at present 
allotted to English. 

(4.) That about half the amount of translation be 
appointed in this grade. Many beginners are hurried 
over the prescribed text-books in Latin, French or 
German, who would really derive more benefit from a 
more thorough grounding in . verbs, for instance, even 
the easiest translation has to be put off till the beginner 
has made a certain amount of acquaintance with 
grammar and a general vocabulary, which leaves too 
much for the remaining months of the year. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(«•) That Botany and Music should be open to 
boys, and Book-keeping included in the commercial 
course. Outline Model Drawing might be optional 
instead of geometrical. 

(6.) That more marks should be assigned to English, 
History and Geography being examined separately. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(a.) Botany and Theory of Music should be open 
to boys. Outline Model Drawing would be much 
better for girls than advanced Practical Geometry, 
and if placed in the course, would also make a marked 
difference in the quality of the shaded models sub- 
mitted in the Senior Grade ; a difficult branch of 
drawing if left for that one year’s work. 

( b .) English Language and Literature should have 
the 1,200 marks at present assigned to English 
Language and Literature, Geography and History, 
he two latter having separate marks assigned. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(a.) Botany and Theory of Music should be optional 
for boys. In Drawing, the Projection of Solids, 
Surfaces and Shadows, makes the already long course 
of Perspective, added to the practice of Shaded 
Models, too long for any but special Art students. 
History and Geography should be optional. 

(b.) In English, 1,200 marks should be given for 
the Language and Literature alone. History and Geo- 
graphy being examined separately. This year the 
Physical Geography in the Senior Grade was no test 
that this comprehensive course appointed was learnt 
or understood, while the questions on Grammar 
implied a general reading that it is unfair to expect 
of the average boy and girl of seventeen. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Plunkett, Col. G. T., . 

Director, 
Science, and 
Art Museum, 
&c., Dublin. 

Chiefly with the Depart- 
1 ment of Science and Ait— 
as an occasional Inspector 
—England, Ii eland, and 
Scotland, since 1878. In 
the past lorn - years as 
Secretary of the Royal 
College of Science for 
Ireland and Director of 
this Museum. Have also 
given much attention to 
the question of teaching 
Modern Languages. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

It is a fact, whether due to the system of Inter- 
mediate education established in this country or not, 
that Ii-eland is one of the most backward of European 
nations as regards the Practical and Applied Sciences, 
on which'- depend most industrial processes, and as 
regards Modern Languages, which are one of the most 
important factors in trade and commerce. Nor does 
the established system ensure the training of our 
youths in habits of discipline, order, and punctuality, 
and in business-like methods. 

I am of opinion, that the present system is greatly 
responsible for the fact that the education of the 
middle classes of Ireland is far behind the require- 
ments of the present day, and does not train youths 
for commercial, manufacturing agricultural and other 
pursuits usually classed as industrial. 

In the posts, rapidly multiplying in number, of 
which practical knowledge of and aptness for Science 
are required, I know for certain that few young 
Irishmen are properly educated, this applies 
especially to manufactures, trades and agriculture 
and to such industries as depend partly on agriculture 
and partly on manufacture. 

Itish youths who wish to take up any of the 
higher branches of Applied Science are at a great dis- 
advantage, by reason of their having received no 
previous practical training in science and scientific 
methods of work ; many who would enter the Royal 
College of Science cannot do even the little Practical 
Geometry that is required on entering for the 
Associate course, and many others who come for 
special courses are unable to profit as they might by 
the instruction given, owing to defects of previous 
education. Science classes throughout the country 
are rapidly falling off. 

As regards foreign languages, the system is, so far 
as my experience goes, decidedly a failure, I believe 
there is a much smaller percentage of persons in this 
country who can talk with a Frenchman, German. 
Spaniard, or Italian, than even in Great Britain, 
and very much smaller than the proportion of 
English-speaking persons in Continental countries. 

As regards drawing, the little encouragement given 
to it by the present system causes its importance as 
an educational subject to be overlooked in Irish 
schools, and this acts adversely on many branches of 
art and industry, and tends to lower the standard of 
public taste, and retards all artistic and much 
scientific work in the country. 

I know that parents who wish their children to be 
thoroughly educated will take trouble to avoid those 
schools which enter candidates for the Intermediate 
examinations. 

It is desirable in the first place to decide what is 
meant by “Intermediate Education,” and what it is 
to include. Primarily it evidently means the schoo 
education between the elementary school and the 
university course, which latter is the necessary 
preliminary to certain professions, this would apply 
to only a comparatively small proportion of the youths 
of the middle classes of the country. 

In order, however, to earn the Government grants, 
the schools naturally put through this same system of 
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education — (a) the very large number of youths who 
ought to be getting an education, Intermediate indeed 
but on other lines, that is to say, the large number 
who, being in similar circumstances, can afford to 
continue their education for almost as long a time 
as if they went to a university, but who ou<dit to 
receive such teaching as will fit them for entry to an 
agricultural college, college of science, or technical 
college ; and (6) the remainder, the great mass who 
must complete their education earlier, and enter upon 
work in agriculture, manufactures, or commerce at an 
earlier age — say about seventeen. 

It seems, therefore, to me necessary to decide 
whether the Government is to assist education 
“ Intermediate” in the sense of preparing for the 
universities only, or to include also the education 
with a view to entering technical colleges, or whether 
it is 'to include not only both those branches of Inter- 
mediate but also secondary education generally 

very much must depend upon the decision come to 
upon this point, for it may be desirable to encourage 
study in different groups of subjects in three or more 
different courses. At the same time the evil of 
specializing at too early an age is to be avoided. 

In my opinion a careful inquiry is in the next 
place required as to whether the system of giving 
subsidies to private schools is in itself desirable, or 
whether it should be gradually abolished by 
diminishing the amounts of grants by degrees, for a 
period of several years. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Supposing it be decided to continue to give 
assistance to private schools, I think the following 
alterations in the present system very desirable : 

1. The appointment of a staff of Inspectors. 

2. No school to be recognised unless freely open to 
visits of the Board’s Inspectors. 

3. The Inspectors to report on the discipline of the 
schools and everything connected therewith, as 
it is as important to turn out boys with habits of 
order, punctuality, and obedience, as it is to 
imbue them with knowledge. 

4. No school to be recognised unless the powers of 
• observation and of inquiry into the forces of 

nature of every boy in the school are trained up 
to a certain elementary standard by simple and 
thoroughly practical experimental lessons in 
Natural Science, such as are laid down in the 
Science am;! Art Directory under the head of 
Physiography ; this training to be tested by 
inspection, not examination. No school to be 
recognized in which Drawing is not taught to all 
pupils. 


enable promising youths to continue their Plunkett, Col. 

studies at a University or at a college of G ' T ’ 

science, direct payments of money never to be 
made to students. 

9. Education to be classified under’ convenient 
heads. It is impossible to draw hard and fast 
lines, and some variety in the courses of different 
schools is to be encouraged, but, omitting minor 
subdivisions, some rough classification might be 
made, such as : — 

1. Intermediate, as preparation for Univer- 

sity. 

2. Intermediate, as preparation for Technical 

or Science Colleges. 

3. Secondary education, as preparation for 

commercial and clerical work. 

4. Secondary education, as preparatory for 

industrial and technical work. 

Schoolmasters to state which of the. above 
branches are comprised in their curricula, and 
the Inspectors to report whether these seem 
adapted to the objects aimed at. 

10. As regards inspections of the education given 
in Science, arrangements might be made for this 
to be done by the Inspectors of the Science and 
Art Department, and as regards examinations in 
Science it is very desirable that these should be 
in connection with the annual examinations of 
that Department, so as to ensure the main- 
tenance of proper standards. 

11. The Preparatory Grade examinations to be 
abolished. 

12. Students to enter for the examinations in 
Secondary Education (both branches) and in the 
Junior Intermediate (both branches) between the 
sixteenth and seventeenth (or, at earliest 
fifteenth and sixteenth) birthdays. A very few 
exhibitions to be set apart for exceptionally 
promising students who pass the secondary 
examination (either branch j that they may pass 
into a technical college or a continental com- 
mercial college (supposing that no suitable 
commercial college shall have been founded in 
Ireland or Great Britain.) With this exception 
the«e secondary education examinations should 
be looked upon as final. 

13. Students passing the Junior Grade, Inter- 
mediate (either branch) to be eligible to enter 
for the Senior Grade Intermediate examinations 
up to the nineteenth birthday. 

It would be better to abolish the Middle Grade, 
but, if maintained, the subjects and scales of marks* 
should be similar to those adopted for the Senior. 


PART II., Sect. J. 


5. The study of Science of a higher grade than that Rules 1-9, 

alluded to in preceding paragraph, in a practical 1. The examinations (at all events competitive 
manner, to be encouraged equally with the study examinations) in Preparatory Grade should be 

of Classics, Mathematics, and other subjects, abolished. Inspector to report whether education of 

No student to be allowed to enter for an boys up to fourteen or fifteen is such as to prepare 

examination in any Science unless the Inspector’s them for higher education. The Middle Grade might 

report on the practical teaching of it in the also be suppressed, to reduce the amount of cramming 

school is favourable. for examinations. 

6. No student to be admitted to a written 5. The marks as now given unduly encourage 
examination in an}' modern language unless he classical study, and this should be rectified, as stated 
has passed an oral and conversational examina- on page 3 [Part I. (2)]. As regards Intermediate edu- 
tion in it, nor unless an Inspector has reported cation with a view to university career, a youth with 
that the languages are being taught in the a genius for Mathematics should be as much 
school in a practical manner and with fairly encouraged as one with a taste for Glassies. 

good pronunciation. In Intermediate education as preparation for a 

'■ Subsidies to schools, if given at all, to depend technical college or other industrial career in the 
upon the Inspectors’ reports more than on the higher branches, Classics may be dropped very early 
results of examination of individuals, and aud attention principally given to Practical Science. ’ 
evidence to be obtained that as much care is Instead of the present Natural Philosophy a 
given to backward and dull boys as to the best thorough training of all boys is desirable before the 
pupils. age of fifteen in the elements of Science ; in the 

o. Prizes to students to consist of certificates and higher stages, Chemistry and Physics, practically 
books, and in exceptional cases of exhibitions, to and thoroughly taught, should count for more than 
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Classics or Languages. Drawing, if properly taught, 
and including Geometrical and Model Drawing and 
Perspective, should count for very much more than 
at present. . 

English should count for very much less, it is better 
acquired by learning other languages (especially 
Latin), and by general reading, than from any given 
text-books. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

In any case students should not be allowed to 
enter for any competitive examination till sixteen 
years old, or at earliest, fifteen. 

PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

32b. Fifty per cent, is much too low for 

“ Honours ” in any subject. If a separate Honours 
paper be not set, at least sixty-six per cent, should be 
required for passing with “ Honours ” — seventy-five 
per cent, would be only reasonable. 

32a. — T hirty-three per cent, of the marks allotted 
to each of the compulsory subjects should be the 
minimum for a Pass. 

PART IT., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

In the examination system the subjects should be 
re-arranged in groups, to suit the educational needs of 
various Classes of the community, as noted in my 
suggestion on Part J. (2). Apparently under pre- 
sent rules a boy might have studied only English, 
Celtic, Arithmetic, and Drawing, and yet carry off 
prizes without having had much useful education. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 


University Xntermedi 

- 

Technical Intermediate. 

Compulsory Subjects 
Greek, . 

. 1,200 

Compulsory Subjects 
English, . 

. 400 

Latin, 

. 1,200 

French, . 

. 900 

English, . 

. 400 

German, . 

. 700 

French, . 

. 800 

Arithmetic 

. 800 

Arithmetic, 

. 800 

Algebra, . _ 

. 800 

Algebra, . 

. 800 

Euclid, . 

• 800 

Euclid, . 

. 800 

Drawing, 

. 400 

Drawing, . 

. 400 

Do. (Geometrical), 300 

6,500 

Optional— not more than two to 
bo taken besides Shorthand 

German, . . • 700 

Chemistry, . . 700 

Physics, . . ., 700 

6,500 

Italian. . 

. 700 

be taken besides She 


Spanish, . 

. 700 

Latin, . , 

. 600 

Celtic, 

. 700 

Greek, 

. GOO 

Chemistry, 

. 700 

Italian, . 

. 700 

Physics, . 

. 700 

Spanish, . 

. 700 

Shorthand, 

. 300 

Shorthand, 

. 300 

Geology, . 

. 700 

Geology, . 

. 700 

Biology, . 

. 700 

Biology. . 

. 700 


For boys intended for a commercial career fluency 
of conversation and ability to correspond in two or 
three foreign languages are most important.. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

No prizes, other than certificates of a “ Pass,” 
should be given, except to students who really dis- 
tinguish themselves. 

No money prizes should be given. 

Exhibitions, tenable at approved colleges, to be 
given to exceptionally good and deserving students. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

No money prizes should be given. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Results fees ou examinations should be abolished. 
Subsidies to private schools might be abolished, 
not suddenly, but by a gradual reduction of the 
amounts. 

If continued, the subsidies should depend mainly, 
if not entirely, on the Inspector’s reports, not on the 
examination of picked pupils. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

I propose that the Preparatory Grade be abolished. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

I think that if the classification I have suggested 
in my reply to Parc I. (2) be adopted, the attached 
programme for examinations would be suitable. 

1 have throughout taken into consideration the 
examination of boi/s on'y — very little modification 
would be required for girls. 


Commercial Secondary. 

Technical Secondai'y. 

Compulsory Subjects : — 


Compulsory Subjects 


English, . 

400 

English, . 

400 

Geography, 

400 

Geography, 

400 

Commercial Geography, 

300 

Arithmetic, 

800 

French, . 

900 

Algebra, . 

800 

German, . 

700 

Euclid, . 

800 

Commercial, 

200 

Chemistry, 

700 

Arithmetic, 

800 

Physics, . 

700 

Algebra, . 

800 

French, . 

900 

Euclid, 

800 

Drawing, 

400 

Bookkeeping and Cur- 

500 

300 

Drawing (Geometrical), 

300 

Shorthand, ’ 

Elementary Mechanics 

300 

Drawing, 

400 




6,500 


6,500 

Optional— Not more than 
to be taken 

*"> 

Optional— Not more than 
to be taken 

t*o 

Latin, 

600 

Latin, . 

60i) 

Italian, . 

700 

German, . 

700 

Spanish, . 

700 

Geology, . 


Chemistry, 

700 

Shorthand, 

300 

Physics, . 

700 

Italian, . 




Spanish, . 

.0) 



Mechanics, 

__ 


The same papers would be used in all these 
examinations, Intermediate and Secondary, except 
Greek and Latin, two papers on each of these being 
set, of which only the University candidates would 
sit for both. 
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PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

I suggest the abolition of the Middle Grade— if 
retained, the subjects and marks should be much the 
same as those for the Senior Grade. 


PART III. (4). 
Programme. Senior Grade. 


University Intermediate. 

Technical Intermediate. 

■Compulsory Subjects 


Compulsory Subjects : — 


Greek, 

1,200 

English, . 

100 

Latin, . 

1,200 

French, . 

900 

English (two papers), . 

800 

Algebra, . 

800 

French, . 

900 

Geometry, 

800 

Algebra, . 

800 

Trigonometry, . 

800 

Geometry, 

800 

Mechanics, 

600 

Trigonometry, . 

800 

Drawing (Model), 

300 


6,500 

Drawing (Geometrical) 

300 



Chemistry, 

800 

Optional— not more than two to 
be taken besides Shorthand 

Physics, . 

800 

German, . . 

900 


6,500 

Celtic, 

800 



Italian, . 




Spanish, . 

700 

Optional— not more than two to 
be taken besides Shorthand :— 

Chemistry, 

800 

German, . 

900 

Physics, . 

800 

Italian, . 

700 

•Geology, . 

500 

Spanish, . 

700 

Botany, . 

800 

Geology, . 

500 

Zoology, . 

800 

Botany, . 

800 

Drawing (Model), 

300 

Zoology, . 

800 

Shorthand, 

300 

Shorthand, 

300 


Only one set of papers would be required for the 
above examinations, but two papers would be set in 
English, of which the technical candidates would 
take only one of them. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Porter, James, B.E., . 

Bandon, Co! 
Cork. 

In connexion with Inter- 
mediate Course:— Five 

years teaching Chemistry 
for all three grades at In- 
termediate Schools; Oc- 
casional Private Tuition 
in Natural Philosophy. 
Outside Intermedia t'e 
Cotmse:— Frequent dis- 

volyed m Science Teaching 
with Science Teachers in 
training (many of whom 
had already taught for 
some years) at. Royal 
College of Science, South 
Kensington ; Private Tui- 
tion in Physics, Chemistry, 
and other Science subjects 
in Cork in connexion with 
the R.U.I. Courses, for a 
period of three years. 

To avoid misconception, I 
may add that I have now- 
ceased to be connected 
with education as a pro- 
fession.altlioughl continue 
to interest myself in its 
bearings on manufacturing 
processes involving skill. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

(1.) That it is has stood seriously in the way of 
schemes of local technical instruction in large towns, 
and of Elementary Science teaching in small ones. 
Its influence has been chiefly repressive in three 
ways : — 

( la). By affording a plausible but fallacious justifi- 
cation, so far as this country is concerned, for the 
action of the Science and Art Department in suspend- 
ing payment for second-class passes in Science subjects. 

(16). By offering a temptation to teachers and 
pupils to devote almost exclusive attention to classical 
subjects, the very high marks for these, as compared 
with the marks obtainable in other subjects, making 
serious attention to the latter look almost absurd. 

(I have been invariably warned, when attempting 
to teach Chemistry in the manner recommended by 
every authority on the subject, that the marks allotted 
to it in the Intermediate course would not justify any 
such attention to it. A head master once put the 
case to me very fairly, when he pointed to so many 
pounds required for salary and apparatus, and so 
many shillings returnable in Results Pees. 

I have known parents who were perfectly fitted to 
direct the education of their children, obliged against 
their judgment to allow their boys to be taught the 
subjects of the highly-marked portions of the course, 
to the exclusion of the other, and in their judgment 
mure directly useful portions. There was no remedy. 
All the schools available were alike : and entry for 
the Intermediate Examinations was a practical 
essential to gaining attention from the teachers.) 

(lc). By withdrawing almost all boys from 14 to 17, 
who are receiving advanced education, from what 
might form the day classes of Science schools. 
(Experience has shown that it is almost impossible 
in this country to conduct Science teaching at the 
present time in such a way as to be remunerative to 
the teachei's by means of night classes alone). 

(2) . It has multiplied teachers of private schools 
who ,have undergone no systematic instruction in 
teaching, and who, having in most cases adopted it 
from necessity, have no sufficient motive to give 
parents reliable advice in the education of their boys. 
Their own inexperience of life rarely deters them 
from urging that boys, however unsuitably placed, 
shoula be sent up for the Intermediate or other 
examinations. 

(3) . It introduces the competitive, as distinct from 
the qualifying element, in examinations, at an unduly 
early age, and continues it too long. 

(A student who has passed through the Intermediate 
course under the hands of an Intermediate teacher, 
and then through a university course under the 
direction of teachers employing the same methods, is 
at a disadvantage for some years afterwards, through 
the loss of such practical qualities as adaptability and 
the sense of proportion, which only slowly return.) 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

(1) . That the mininum age for examination be 
14 years. 

(2) . That the course be reduced from four years to 
three. 

(3) . That analternative course in Modern Languages, 
Mathematics and Science be created, side by side with 
the present one, at least for boys from 15 to 17, 
giving both teachers and pupils sufficient incentive to 
pursue it. 

(4) . The simplest, and probably the most useful 
way, as things stand at present, to carry out (3) would 
be, while keeping down the total marks attainable, to 
introduce additional Science subjects of proved 
educational value, and make the courses commensu- 
rate in mark-value with the classical course. 

2 S 


Porter, J., re. 
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l’orter, J..b.e. (5). Suggestion (3) would ultimately require to be 

supplemented by some system of school inspection 
and of teaching qualification, to insure the practical 
teaching of the Natural Science subjects. An arrange- 
ment with the Science and Art Department inspectors 
might allow of their certificates of school accom- 
modation being accepted. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 11. — I consider the mininum age for examina- 
tion should be 14 years. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I have seriously considered the system of education 
under tbe Intermediate Act, and have to express my 
approval as to its working. I know of no system has 
done more for Ireland, whether in the question of 
rivalry, excellence of teaching staff, as well its text- 
books. 1 should be very cautious in making any 
suggestions for altering the system, but. at the same 
time, I will take a lively interest in any plan put. 
forward by which the Act can be improved, but. 
which, as yet, I cannot see. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Natural Philosophy, to include an elementary course 
in light and heat, with the elementary properties of 
matter. Marks, 300. 

Chemistry, to include oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
carbon, chlorine, and their important compounds, as 
treated in Haughton Gill’s or Jago's elementary 
works. Marks, 300. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Natural Philosophy to include the present courses 
for both Junior and Middle Grades. Marks, 700. 

Chemistry.— The present course ought to be 
modified somehow. If a change such as I recommend 
is not made, at least tbe facts of the Middle Grade 
should be made to change places with the laws of the 
Junior Grade, which are at present taught from a 
wholly inadequate basis of fact. The course, however, 
I should prefer to be as follows : — 

The present Junior, Middle, and Senior Grades, 
with the less important substances omitted, and with 
points emphasized which bear on agriculture and 
other practical pursuits. Marks, 700. 

Botany. — Marks, 400. 

Astronomy. — Lockyer’s “ Elementary Lessons.” 
Marks, 300. 

Drawing to include the present course, together 
with the drawing of objects to scale. Marks, 400. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Natural Philosophy to include the proposed Junior 
and present Senior Grade courses, and to be marked 
600. 

Chemistry to include a more detailed knowledge of 
the proposed Junior Grade course, together with the 
leading facts of industrial and agricultural chemistry, 
a short eclectic course in organic chemistry being 
framed to include these. Marks, 700. 

Elementary Mineralogy, with a geological course 
bearing specially upon Ireland. Marks, 600. 

Drawing to include isometric projection and the 
present Senior Grade course of perspective. Marks, 
500. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Preston. Thomas, M.A., 
F.R.S. 

Fellow of the 
Royal Uni- 
versity of 
Ireland, and 

NaturajPliilo- 
Intermediate | 

Professor of Natural Philoso- 
phy, University College,. 
Dublin : Fellow of the 
Royal University of Ire- 
land ; Science and Art In- 
spector for Ireland. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The large rewards given to schools in the form of 
results on examinations have stimulated great (some- 
times abnormal ) activity in the schools. Incompetent 
teachers have as a rule been replaced by more able 
and active men. Yet the teaching is directed almost 
entirely (and naturally) to the getting of results and 
exhibitions. This has led to teaching which is not 
educational, to the over-cramming of the better boys,, 
and to the neglect of those who are not so quick. 
As the rewards are paid on the result of the examina- 
tion alone, no attention in many cases has been paid 
to proper school equipment, and Intermediate classes 
are sometimes held in buildings quite unsuited for 
school work, and may descend to being merely' private 
ventures of teachers for the purpose of earning 
results from the Intermediate Board. 

Again, the payment of valuable exhibitions and 
money prizes to boys has led to over-work on the 
part of promising pupils (to secure the money) as 
well as to excessive cramming on the part of the 
teachers, so that these pupils ai - e worked out and 
examination-sick by the time they reach their Univer- 
sity courses. Individuality and originality are left 
uncultivated, and the habit acquired in the schools of 
merely grinding up work for an examination adheres 
to youths of greater promise throughout their 
university careers. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 


Prendergast. 

P. J„ A.M. INST. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

| Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Prendergast, P.^ J., 1 

Examiner in 

the Interme- 
diate Educa- 
tion Boaid. 

Ex-Scholar of the Queen's 
University. 

Ex-Professor, B laekrock 
College, Dublin, for over 
twelve months. 

Grinder for three years for 
Civil Service Departments. 

Examiner in all grades of 
Drawing, for the Inter- 
mediate Education Board, 
Ireland, for over nine 


Every school earning giants from the Intermediate 
Board should be occasionally inspected by expert inspec- 
tors who would report on the efficiency of the school 
buildings, the accommodation provided for the pupils, 
the sufficiency and efficiency of the teaching staff', 
and the equipment provided for the teaching of each 
subject. The grant paid to the school should be 
determined partly by the report of the inspectors as 
to the excellence or otherwise of the school in respect 
to the foregoing, and partly (perhaps at first largely) 
by the success of the school at the annual examination. 
No grant should be paid (or the grant should be 
largely reduced) in respect to a subject if the 
inspector has to report that the teacher is not qualified 
to teach that subject, or that the proper equipment, 
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lias not been provided. The grant, so determined 
should be paid on each pupil in a class at the same 
rate, as an attendance grant, or capitation fee, or 
-otherwise, and not on each pupil according to his or 
her individual answering ; that is, it should be paid 
for the teaching given to the class as a whole rather 
than for each pupil’s individual answering at the 
•examination. 

The exhibitions should not be paid in money to the 
pupils, but. should take the form of a system of 
National scholarships. Thus, any pupil whose 
.answering deserved reward should be declared a 
National scholar of the first, second, or third class, 
•<tc., and should thereby be entitled to a reduction of 
school fees to an amount equal to the money value 
of the scholarship. Thus a pupil gaining a first 
class scholarship might possibly be entitled to com- 
plete board and education (value say £40 or £50) at 
any first class Intermediate school in Ireland, such 
school to be certified by the Intermediate Board as 
qualified to receive National scholars. The scholar 
may elect to stay at his own school or to oroceed to 
another if so desiring, subject to the approval of the 
Board ; the money value of the scholarship to be 
paid by the Board to the school at which the scholar 
■elects to reside. In the same way similar arrange- 
ments might be made in regard to minor scholarships 
and prizes. 

In this way the money, now given to the pupils 
as exhibitions, would be spent on the education of 
the scholars, and would be indirectly devoted to 
maintaining public schools. 

Again, the schools should be allowed to take up 
subjects of Science, both theoretical and practical, on 
terms of equality, as regards payment, with literary 
subjects. And in this relation full advantage should 
be taken of the grants and privileges offered by the 
Department of Science and Art. As a matter of 
fact the Irish schools should earn £20.000 per annum 
from the Department of Science and Art ; but the 
present programme of the Interfuediate Board has so 
crushed out Science teaching that the schools find it 
impossible to place themselves in serious connection 
with the Department of Science and Art, and so 
cannot take advantage of its grants and support. It 
is consequently of the highest importance that the 
programme should be so arranged that full advantage 
may in future be taken of the aid offered by the 
Department of Science and Art. For example, if the 
programme were so arranged that subjects of Science 
and Aft might be. taken up on terms of equality with 
literary subjects, and if the Board of Intermediate 
Education passed a resolution that each school taking 
up a subject of Science or Art must place itself in 
connection with the Department of Science and Art, 
the following would result. The school would be 
inspected by the Department of Science and Art, and 
the necessary equipment would be insisted on (of 
which the Department would defray half the expense). 
The efficiency of the teaching and all such like 
matters would be reported on, and grants would be 
paid to the schools which would assist them to teach 
Science and Ail; subjects in the most approved man- 
ner. The teachers would have the privilege of 
attending summer courses of instruction in Science 
and Art subjects, and the exchequer of the Inter- 
mediate Board would be left intact. 

No doubt schemes can be framed to efiect a closer 


these students should be sent in marked “ National Preston, T,ir. a. 
Scholarship Competition,” so that they could be 
examined separately, and marks assigned according 
to the relative weights of the subjects chosen for 
examination. For the remainder of the students — 
that is, for the general mass — it is sufficient to indicate 
first or second class pass or fail as the result of the 
examination. However, it is unnecessary to enter 
into this and much other detail at any length here. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 13. — Attendance grants should be paid on 
over-age pupils. If the teaching is done, the grant 
should be paid independently of whether the boy is 
slow or quick to get on. 


^gimtory. I Description. Educational Experience. 


Prout, Ebenezer, B.A., Professor of Forty years’ experience as a Prout, E . B.A., 
Mus -D. Music in the teacher of Music ; Exami- MUS.D. 

University of ner ; Writer on Musical 

Dublin. Theory. 



PART II., Sect. IY. 


Rules 32-35. 

In my opinion, the proportion of marks (25 per 
cent.) required for a pass is much too low with regard 
to Music. The choice of subjects, and the require- 
ments for each grade, as printed in the Programme 
(pages 47, 55, and 63) seem to me very judicious ; 
but in all similar examinations with which I have 
been connected, the marks required have been at least 
50 per cent, for a pass, and 75 for honours, and I 
have even known them to be as high as 65 and 85 per 
cent, respectively. To fix them at 25 per cent, makes 
the standard so low that almost every candidate who 
enters ought to be able to pass, unless more than 
ordinarily stupid, and the certificates thus become of 
very little value. 

PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

My views as to the certificates are stated [Part II., 
Sect. IY.]. 

PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

I have thought it best to confine my remarks 
entirely to the Music examinations, as that is my 
special province. I do not feel that on other matters 
connected with secondary education I cduld express 
an opinion that would be entitled to any weight. 


(or probably a complete) amalgamation, but, by 
whatsoever processes it may be ultimately effected it 
should be constantly kept in view throughout the 
course of the present investigation that the great 
resources of the Department of Science and Art 
should be drawn upon by the Irish Intermediate 
schools to the very fullest extent possible. 

If the system of payments by attendance grants 
be adopted it will not be necessary to assign a precise 
number of marks, as at present, to each subject, 
except in the case of those students competing for the 
National scholarships, and the worked papers of 


Signatory. 

| Description. 

Educational Experience 

Purser, Prof. John, 

Professor of 

^Thirty-five years experience 
as Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Queen's College, 
Belfast and an Examiner, 
first in the Queen’s, and 
subsequently in the Royal 
University. 


Mathematics, 
and Registrar 
in Queen’s 
College, Bel- 
fast. 



2 S 2 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


Purser. Prof. J., 


PART I. (1). ' 


PART I. (1). 


Practical Working of System. 

My long tenure of the Professorship enables me to 
form a good estimate of the comparative proficiency in 
Mathematics of lads entering the College now and 
before the establishment of the Intermediate examina- 
tions. In Elementary Arithmetic, Algebra, and 
Geometry, they now come up to us much better pre- 
pared than in the former period, much better able 
to take the full advantage of the College lectures, an 
improvement which, as I can testify, makes the task 
of teaching in the pass-class much more facile. 

I cannot say, however, that I have observed any 
corresponding advance in the standard attained by 
the honour students, such, for example, as compete 
for our entrance scholarships. 

PART 1. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

There is one matter on which, though I cannot 
speak on it as an authority, I have formed a very 
strong opinion— i.e., that the examinations in 
Modern Languages should not be left in their present 
incomplete form, but that an oral examination should 
be superadded in at least French and German. By 
this should be tested the candidate's pronunciation, 
his power of understanding the spoken tongue and 
expressing himself colloquially in easy sentences. 

I can well understand the difficulty that would 
attend the organization all over Ireland of such a 
viva voce examination, but the substantial gain that 
would ensue would seem to me to justify all the 
trouble and expense. 

If such a step were taken by the Intermediate 
Board our best schools would make a point of seem- 
ing, for their Modern Language side, the services of 
teachers who would train their pupils in the natural 
way, far more, that is, by the ear than by the eye. 
I understand that in a good German school a large 
percentage of the scholars can speak a little 
English. Ought not the Commissioners, with the 
abundant means at their disposal, to do their 
endeavours, that at least as much might be said for 
our corresponding Irish schools, with respect to 
French and German? 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

I cannot but think that the age at which students 
are allowed to enter in the Senior Grade is fixed too 
high, and I would recommend that it should be re- 
duced by one year. 

As matters stand, there is a strong inducement to 
schoolmasters to keep boys too long at school, going 
over, for the most part, old ground in order that they 
may win places and exhibitions in the Senior Grade, 
at an age when, in the interest of the boys them- 
selves, it would be far better that they were pressing 
forward in college or beginning tneir apprenticeship 
in. business. 


Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Typer. ,T„ 11. A., Pyper, James, M.A., . | 
ana another. 

Principal, Bel- 
fast Mercan- 
tile College. 

Thirty years Principal of 
Belfast Mercantile College. 

Cra wford, Thomas, M.A. 
(London University). 

Classical and 
French Mas- 
ter Belfast 
Mercantile 1 
College. 

Seven years Classical and 
French Master at the Bel- 
fast Mercantile Collie. 

at the Upper Sullivan 
School, Holy wood, Co. 
Down ; and previously 
Assistant Master at Santry 
School, Co. Dublin. 


Practical Working of System. 

We consider that the working of the Intermediate 
system has been on the whole attended by good results 
for education in Ireland. The standard of knowledge 
attained by the majority of the pupils of Intermediate 
schools in 1898 is, in our opinion, much superior to the 
standard attained in 1878. The chief defect of the 
system is the discouragement which it causes to pupils 
who fail to reach the present high standard required 
for a pass. We suggest, on the next page, a means of 
meeting this difficulty. As regards the proposed 
alternative tp written examinations, namely, personal 
inspection, we disapprove of it for the following 
reasons — 1. The impossibility of securing a uniform 
standard; 2. The preponderating influence it would 
give to the individual views of each inspector : 
3. The enormous expense that would be entailed in 
securing competent inspectors. We consider that, if 
introduced at all, inspection should be confined to 

1. A report on the general management of the school, 
its sanitary condition, and the suitability of the 
premises for educational purposes ; 2. An examination 
of the pupils who do not enter for the written 
examination, and that, if Results Fees be paid on these 
pupils, they should be at a considerably lower rate 
than those paid on the results of the written examin- 
ation. 

We are further of opinion that sufficient encourage- 
ment is not given bv the Board to commercial 
education. Seeing that the overwhelming majority of 
the pupils of Intermediate schools go to business, the 
education they receive at school should be such as to 
fit them for their subsequent career in life. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

We recommend that on every paper in each of the 
grades there should be a number of questions of a 
sufficiently elementary character to enable a pupil of 
moderate ability, who has been carefully taught 
throughout the year, to pass the examination. In 
Arithmetic, for instance, at least 40 per cent, of the 
paper should consist of book-work questions directly 
exemplifying the rules, and the remainder of complex 
questions or problems graduated in difficulty, so as to 
give the pupil of superior ability an opportunity of 
showing his knowledge. Papers should be set in all 
subjects in each of the grades of such a character that 
every pupil who is capable of taking advantage of an 
Intermediate or secondary education, and has been 
properly taught, should be able to pass in the 
obligatory portion of the examination. If this were 
done, one of the main objections to the existing system 
viz., that Results Fees are paid on the answering of a 
limited number ot the better pupils to the detriment 
of a large portion of the school would be removed, 
and the advantages claimed for inspection would be- 
secured without the introduction of any radical change 
in the Board’s method of working. 

We think that the Board might do more for the 
encouragement of commercial education by offering a 
number of small prizes for special excellence in 
commercial subjects, and by bringing their programme, 
as far as possible, into accordance with the actual 
requirements of commerce. These small prizes should 
be tenable at the same time as exhibitions. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Ride 1. — We recommend that there should be a 
course consistingof three grades, viz. : — 1 . Preparatory : 

2. Junior ; 3. Senior. That the limits of age should 
be for the Preparatory, 12 to 14 years ; for the Junior, 
14 to 16 ; for die Senior 16 to 18 ; and that a pupil 
should be allowed to enter for examination a second 
time in each grade. 
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Our reasons are 1. The difference in ability of 
boys of the same age ; 2. The difficulty of fonniug 
classes to meet the requirements of boys of the same 
age but of unequal capacity ; 3. The discouragement 
to boys who fail in the Middle or Senior Grade and 
have no chance of retrieving their position except as 
over-age students ; 4. The unnecessary waste of 
teachers’ time with the small Middle and Senior 
Grade classes which exist in most Intermediate schools. 

Rule 5. — Boys and Girls : We recommend that the 
subjects of examination in the Preparatory Grade 
should be the same as in the present Preparatory 
Grade with the addition of Book-keeping and Short- 
hand ; that the subjects for the Junior Grade should 
be the same as at present ; that the subjects for the 
Senior Grade should be the present Middle Grade 
subjects with the addition of Plane Trigonometry ; 
and that the marks assigned to Arithmetic should be 
600 in each grade. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

W e recommend that : — 

Rule 11. — In 1900 no student shall be eligible for 
examination in any grade who was born after the 31st 
May, 1888. 

Rule 12. — Save, as provided in Rule 13, those 
1 o'oQ 111 ^ only shall be eligible for examination in 

In the Preparatory Grade, who were born on or 
after the 1st June, 188C. 

In the Junior Grade, who were born on or after 
the 1st June, 1884. 

In the Senior Grade, who were born on or after the 
1st June, 1882. 

Rule 15. — Omit. 

Rule 16. — Omit. 

Rule 17. — No student shall be eligible for exami- 
nation in any grade who has already passed the 
examination generally twice in that grade. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25.— We recommend that the maximum of 
marks should be : — 

In the Preparatory Grade, . . 6,000 


In the Senior Grade (Girls) the following subjects Pyper. j„ m.a., 
should be obligatory : — and another. ’ 

(a.) English. 

(b.) One other language. 

(c. and d ) Any two or more subjects in the 
programme having an aggregate of at least 
1,000 marks. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

(Rules 40 and 41.) — We recommend that in order 
to pass in the Commercial course it should be 
necessary and sufficient to pass in the following 
subjects, viz : — 

In the Junior Grade — 

English, Ordinary and Commercial 
Arithmetic ; 

Book-keeping ; 

Shorthand ; 

and either French, German, Italian, or Spanish, 
including the Commercial portion. 

In the Senior Grade — 

English, Ordinary and Commercial ; 

Arithmetic ; 

Algebra ; 

Shorthand or Book-keeping ; 
and either French, German, Italian or Spanish 
including the Commercial portion. 


In the J unior Grade, 
In the Senior Grade, 


6,000 

6,500 


PART II., Sect. V. 


Rules 36-39. 

Rules 36 to 39. — We recommend that in order to 
pass the examination generally in the Preparatory and 
Junior Grades the following subjects should be 

obligatory for both boys and girls, namely : 

In the Preparatory Grade — 

(a.) English. 
b.) One other language. 

(c.) Arithmetic. 

(d.) An additional subject or subjects having an 
aggregate of at least 500 marks. 

In the Junior Grade — 

(a.) English. 

(6.) One other language. 

(c.) Arithmetic. 

(d.) An additional subject or subjects having an 
aggregate of at least 500 marks. 

In the Senior Grade (Boys) the following subjects 
should be obligatory : — 

(a.) English. 

( b .) One other language. 

(c.) One mathematical subject. 

(d.) An additional subject or subjects to which 
not less than 500 marks are assigned. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

We consider that the principle of grantin'* ex- 
hibitions, tenable for three or two years, tends to 
encourage idleness. Many boys, who if they worked 
would be able to obtain Middle or Senior Grade 
exliibitions, content themselves with retaining their 
Jumor Grade exliibitions. We are also of opinion 
that the value of the exhibitions and Senior Grade 
prizes is too high. We recommend the followin'* 
scheme adapted to the three grades which we 
recommend under Part II. Section I. (page 4 of 
this schedule) : — U ° 

Exhibitions of the value of £10 each should be 
awarded to one in ten of the students, between the 
ages of 12 and 13, who pass the examination general ly 
in the Preparatory Grade. 

Exhibitions of the value of £10 each should be 
awarded to one in ten of the students, between the 
ages of 13 and 14, who pass the examination generally 
in the Preparatory Grade. J 

Exhibitions of the value of £15 each should be 
awarded to one in ten of the students, between the 
ages of 14 and 15, who pass the examination generally 
in the Junior Grade. J 

Exhibitions of the value of £20 each should be 
awarded to one m ten of the students, between the 
ages of 15 and 16, who pass the examination generally 
m the Junior Grade. 6 •* 

Exhibitions of the value of £25 each should be 
awarded to one in ten of the students, between the 
ages of 16 and 17, who pass the examination generally 
in the Senior Grade. J 

Exhibitions of the value of £30 should be awarded 
to one in ten of the students, between the ages of 17 
Glide 8 ’ Wh ° PaSS thC examination iu the Senior 

Only students of the same age should compete with 
each other for exhibitions, medals, and prizes. A L *ohl 
medal should be awarded for the first place in 
Commercial subjects in each of the Grades prizes 
the value of £10 and £15 each should be awarded to 
a number of students in the Senior Grade who come 
nearest to the exhibitionei-s, that number not to exceed 
the number of Senior Grade exhibitioners. 
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Pyper, J. M.A., 
ana another. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rule 51. — We recommend, on page 11 of this 
schedule [Part II., Sect. VIII.],' that a number of £10 
and £15 prizes be awarded in the Senior Grade to the 
students, between the ages of 16 and 17, and 17 and 18 
years, respectively, who come nearest to the exhibi- 
tioners, the number of such prizes not to exceed the 
number of Senior Grade exhibitions. Under the present 
rules the difference in the marks obtained by a pupil 
who is awarded a £50 prize and those obtained by a 
pupil who is awarded a £10 prize or nothing may be 
very slight. This makes the winning of a £50 prize 
or nothing more or less of a lottery. 

Rule 53. — We recommend that in awarding 
Composition prizes in Latin, Prose Composition only 
be taken into account. 

We also recommend that a limited number of prizes 
be awarded for special excellence in Mathematics, such 
prizes to be of the amount of : — 

£4 in the Senior Grade. 

£3 in the J unior Grade. 

£2 in the Preparatory Grade. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 57. — We approve of the method of counting 
marks for exhibitions, prizes, and medals, prescribed 
by this rule. 

PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Rules 64-69. — According to the scheme which we 
recommend on page 11 of this schedule [Part II., 
Sect. VIII.] this section would be unnecessary. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 70 (a). — For “ 1st day of that month " 
substitute “7th day of that month.” 

Rule 73 (a) — For “lstday of November ” substitute 
“7th day of November - .” 

Rule 74. — We recommend that Results Fees be 
paid in the three grades recommended on page 4 of 
this schedule [Part II., Sect. I.] at the following rates 
for every 100 marks of the total number of marks 
assigned in the programme to each subject in which 
the pupil shall have passed, viz. : — 

(«.) For subjects in which the pupil shall have 
passed without obtaining honours — 

In the Preparatory, at the rate of 4s. 

In the Junior Grade, at the rate of 6s. 

In the Senior Grade, at the rate of 8s. 

(5.) For every subject in which the pupil shall have 
obtained honours the above pass rates with the addition 
of 50 per cent, thereof. 

Rule 76. — We recommend that the Board have 
power to refuse to pay Results Fees to any manager of 
a school who promises to pay any of the Results Fees 
of the pupils passing the examination from his school. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

We recommend that : — 

Book-keeping . . . 200 marks, 

and 

Shorthand , . . 300 marks, 

be added to the programme of the Preparatory Grade ; 
that in Euclid the examination be confined to Book . 


with easy deductions ; and that the examination 
papers in every subject contain a sufficient number of 
elementary questions to enable a pupil of moderate 
ability, who has been carefully taught throughout the 
year, to pass the examination. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

We recommend that the number of marks assigned 
to Arithmetic be raised to 600 ; and the number of 
marks assigned to Commercial English be raised to 
600, seeing that the course in that subject has been 
increased this year ; that the Board indicate more 
clearly the requirements of the examination in the 
commercial portion of each Continental language, 
either by prescribing books for special study or by 
mentioning books in brackets as indicating the amount 
of matter in which the examination will be held ; and 
that the examination papers in every subject contain 
questions, graduated in difficulty, so as to enable 
the pupil of moderate ability to pass, and at the same 
time test the knowledge of the pupil of superior 
ability. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

According to the scheme which we recommend on 
page 4 of this schedule [Part II., Sect. I.] the 
Middle Grade should be abolished. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

We recommend that the Middle and Senior Grades 
be combined into one grade — the future Senior Grade 
— and that the subjects of examination in the future 
Senior Grade be the same as the subjects of the 
present Middle Grade with the addition of Plane 
Trigonometry. We are of opinion that the number 
of pupils who enter for examination between the 
ages of 16 and 18 years is not sufficient to justify the 
existence of two separate grades. The requirements of 
the examination in the Grammar of all the languages 
except English, and in the commericial portion of the 
modern Continental languages, are not stated with 
sufficient clearness. We think that the Board should, 
in the Grammar of each of the languages, mention 
text-books in brackets, indicating the range of know- 
ledge required for the examination, and that the 
Grammar questions in each language should be such 
as can be answered from any one of the text-books 
mentioned under that language combined with an 
accurate knowledge of the prescribed authors. The 
observations which we made on pages 17 and 18 
[Part III. (1) and (2)] in reference to the examination 
papers of the Preparatory and Junior Grades apply 
also to the examination papers of the Senior Grade. J 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

We suggest that the Board should, as far as possible, 
avoid prescribing expensive editions of authors and 
courses such as those in Greek and Roman History 
for 1898, Senior Grade, which necessitate the pur- 
chase of costly books in order to secure a comparatively 
small number of marks. Parents are constantly 
complaining of the great expense to which they are 
put every year in buying new books, which are of very 
little use after the examination for which they are 
prescribed is over. 
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Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience- 

Keid, The Misses, 

Principals of 
Wellington 
Park House 
School, Bel- 
fast. 

TTie Misses Eeid have been 
Principals of this School 
-or girls for more than the 
period covered by Inter- 
mediate system in Ireland, 
they have sent in pupils 
regularly year after year 
since 1879. Their ex- 
periince is as practical 
leachers as well as man- 
agers of the school. They 
have prepared pupils who 
passed University Ex- 
aminations also, and ex- 
aminations of musical col- 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

(/•) Our opinion is that the Intermediate Act has— 
(a.) Been provocative of increased activity and 
interest in school work. 

(b.) On the whole, supplied a fairly reliable course 
oi study into schools, though leaving much room for 
improvement in the details of this. 

(c.) Supplied a very much needed source of endow- 
ment to secondary schools. 

Some evils connected with the system are — 

(a.) Examination tests succeed each other with 
such rapidity that there is no time to acquire a sound, 
thorough education. 

(b.) Memory work being most easily tested in 
examination papers, “ cramming ” is almost a ne- 
cessity for students who wish to take prizes. Such 
knowledge vanishes, and the students who have not 
taken prizes are often the best educated. 

(e.) The examination system is in danger of 
making education a means to an end (viz., the gain- 
ing of prizes), and thus destroying true culture°and 
the scholarly spirit. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

(1.) We would suggest that the Preparatory Grade 
be continued, as the passing of this examination is. a 
stimulus to further work. But the examination, as 
at present arranged, is very oppressive to children, 
and it is only at the risk of loss of health and the 
enjoyment ot childhood that those of tender years can 
succeed in it. A greater number of subjects should be 
optional, such as Musical Theory, Domestic Economy. 
History should be a separate subject. Easy outlines 
of English Literature should be substituted for one 
set book. The papers should be set by examiners who 
know something of the view point of a child. The 
prizes should be smaller and more widely distri- 
buted — say, one in every five. Special prizes should 
be in more subjects. These changes _ would certainly 
make this grade more efficient and useful as an 
initiatory one. 

(2.) Senior students should be allowed to 
specialize. 

(3.) The substitution of outlines of English Litera- 
ture in J union for one set book ; while Junior students 
lire kept ringing the changes on Scott, Moore, <fcc., 
some of them are unaware of the existence of many of 
our greater writers (other than these). 

(4.) Special prizes should be given in. every subject 
to candidate taking highest marks in that subject. 

(5.) Larger exhibitions and money prizes to be re- 
duced and expended in education. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 6. — Examiners should be practical teachers, 
although not occupied in preparation of Intermediate 
students. The examiner should, if satisfactory, hold 
office for successive years. He should be acquainted 
with the programme, and therefore avoid setting 
questions outside the course. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 13.— -A larger proportion of Results Fees 
should be given to schools in respect of over age 
students. It is quite fair that they should not be 
counted in exhibitions, &c., as it is generally their own 
fault that they have not entered in time, but the work 
of a teacher over such students is often more arduous, 
and when it produces the good results of a pass it 
should be recognised. 

The students themselves might receive small prizes 
for gond passes where it can be shown that delay in 
entering was unavoidable. 


PART II., Sect. YIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 45.- -For the greater encouragement of Pre- 
paratory students, prizes, about £5 each, should be 
given to the best students, including a larger number 
than can be given when the sum is £20 ; also a larger 
number of special prizes (books). 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rides 70-78. 

Buie 75.— A larger percentage of Results Fees 
should be given for over age students, as the work of 
the teacher in preparing such is rather more than less 
what is required to pass an ordinary student, and the 
delay is not the teacher’s fault. 

Results fees should, if possible, be paid to schools- 
at the same time as rewards are given to students. 
Hie end of December is a very late date. 

Could any arrangement be made for such a case as 
this? The English and French teachers in a school 
are, like the others, depending much on the fees ex- 
pected. Their students all pass, whether through 
their own aptitude or the quality of the teaching or 
both ; but many of these students do not obtain a- 
general pass, because their work in mathematical or 
other class is insufficient. These teachers, conse- 
quently, lose all reward of their good year’s work 
while Intermediate results books really show a re- 
turn of honour marks in these subjects. Could not 
Results Fees be paid on pupils in the subjects on 
which they pass, irrespective of a general pass ? 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(6.) It is difficult to understand why the difference 
of marks is so great between Modern Languages and 
the Classics. The study of French and “German is 
much more general among girls than Greek and 
Latin, and these should be encouraged bv a higher 

(a.) The Preparatory Examinations would be made 
much more popular if there was a wider choice of 
subject. Musical Theory, Domestic Economy - 
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Roid, The 
Misses. 


History, as a special subject, instead of two set books ; 
an easy outline History of English Literature might 
be given. There is too much memory work required in 
committing cantos of “Lay of Last Minstrel,” &c. 
The History course, England and Ireland, though 
shortened, is still too long. There is no such thing 
as “Outlines of History” without the connecting 
links of the chain of events, and no child of 13 
can assimilate events from 55 B.C. to 16U3 A.D. in 
one year of nine months. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

( 6 .) We would suggest higher marks for French and 
German. Some schools have tried to meet this 
difficulty where they could not get their pupils to go 
in for Latin and Greek, by making them take, say, 
French Language and Commercial French. This ne- 
cessitates “ cram,” and would be unnecessary if the 
marks for Modem Languages were higher. 

(c.) The examination papers set in Arithmetic were 
most unpopular. The examiners had evidently no 
idea of the mind processes of students under sixteen. 
An amount of thinking was required that could hot 
be done by such youthful brains in the short space of 
time allowed for the subject. More knowledge of 
students is necessary, especially in case of the mathe- 
matical examiners. 


This, we believe, is made easily possible in Scotland, 
England, and America, for the children of these 
countries, by fostering in every locality any efforts 
there made to provide this education. 

(2.) That, as the “Sixth Standard” terminates 
elementary education, there should be seventh, eighth, 
and ninth standards established dependent on, and 
growing out of the sixth — graded on lines similar 
to those of the National Board, but embracing indus- 
trial subjects, &c., helpful to those whom the National 
Board funds cannot fm-ther assist, and aiding capable- 
students to fully qualify themselves for useful pur- 
suits. 

(3.) That with this view the National teachers, who 
are everywhere available, and who seem in very many 
places to be the only refuge for the humble, should 
not be excluded from preparing children to secure the 
benefits of your Board, but that any evening or other 
schools in which a secondary education, or branches 
of it, can be obtained, shall have your fullest en- 
couragement, and your highest awards open to them, 
on the usual conditions being fulfilled. 


Signatory. 


Description. Educational Experience. 


General Suggestions. 

Inspection has not proved such an ideal system in 
primary schools that it would be desirable to intro- 
duce it into secondary schools. Were it introduced, 
it is probable that many schools that now take ad- 
vantage of the Intermediate Education Act, and the 
partial endowment provided by Results Fees, would 
secede from it rather than submit to inspection ; and 
that not because their schools are not thoroughly 
well equipped and taught, not because they are afraid 
to court inspection, but because they would object to 
being meddled with. Teachers in primary schools 
suffer much from inspectors, and only an adequately 
large amount of endowment would make the system 
possible in secondary schools. 


London College, E.C. 

diate Educa- 0883). Fifteen years Pro- 
" ’ fessor at the Queen’s Col- 

lege, London, W. 

(1883). Professor at the Birk- 
beck Institution, E.C. 
(1891). Professor at the Poly- 
technic, Regent-street, W. 
(1892). Professor at the Swiss 
Mercantile Society, E.C. 
(1883). Examiner to the Civil 
Service Commission. S.W. 
(1834). Examiner to the Col- 
lege of Preceptors, W.C. 
(1890). Examiner to the Lon- 
don Chamber of Commerce. 
(1893). Examiner to the Ox- 
ford University Taylorian 
Scholarships. 


PART II., Sect. I. 
Rules 1-9. 


Reilly, F., and 
others. 


Educational Experiei 


Kelly, M., 


Kenna, Richard, 


Granard. 


Town Commis- 1 
sioner, Gran- 



The remarks on Part IV. 
are prompted by a com- 
mon experience of the 
total helplessness of 
many gifted children of 
the poorer classes to for- 
ward their education 
after they oass through 
the Elementary School 
at, say, 12 or 14 years of 
age. For such there is 
at present absolutely no 
State provision in this 
country. 


Slevin, Anthony, 


do., . 


PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

(1 ) Signatories respectfully suggest the advisability 
of better bridging the space between lower and higher 
education so that it be made possible for a student of 
the most humble means in Ireland, to get, by in- 
dustry and ability, the privileges even of a university. 


Rule 7. — For Modern Languages this rule might be 
modified, so as to allow the examination to be hell 
not only in writing, but also viva voce. This could 
be done by the dates (Rule 3) for examinations being 
fixed on different days during the prescribed period 
(Rule 2), and employing, if necessary, a larger 
number of examiners. The presence of an examiner 
would be beneficial and advantageous. 

Whatever difficulties may apparently hinder the 
realization of this suggestion have been already 
practically surmounted by other examining bodies, 
covering even larger areas than Ireland (by the 
Associated Board of the R.A.M. and the R.C.M. ; 
Trinity College, London, W. ; and others). 

One examiner could examine two centres in one- 
day, if they were only within two or three hours 
distance from each other. ’But even if each centre 
required the attendance of an examiner a whole day, 
one examiner could easily deal with thirty or forty 
centres in each examination. The extra expense 
entailed by this plan would be trilling, when com- 
pared to the advantages resulting from it. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. • 

Rule 12. — The limit of age seems too narrow ; and 
it might be extended to students twenty years old 
(instead of eighteen). This would require an altera- 
tion to the same limit of age in Rule 72. 
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. ; ’ pu/.es onered here for iiassin" the 

Commercial Examination seem inadequate °The 
Board, wishing to encourage the practical study of 

nfferedT ’ ^ ^ P rizes as ^luable as those 

offeied to any other branch (see Rules 47, 48). 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Rice, Rev. Jas., B.D. . 

I 

Examiner in • 
Greek and i 
! Latin to the 
Intermediate 
Education 

[ From 1S50 io 1859 Private 

from’’ lK9 r i inity College : 

Vaster of a large School in 
Dublin; since then occa- 
sionally engaged in private 
tuition, but chiefly in edit- 
ing scholastic works in 
Latin, Greek, and French. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I believe that taking into consideration the peculiar 
circumstances of Ireland, considered in a relSous 
^T’ ? 0 , b j fcter or m °re impartial system or 
ne more calculated to suit the educational wants of 

B^ard^up to^th^pr^ent 6 ^ *“ ** ^ by tbe 

tion the fact that the system must be made to apply 
to Ireland as a whole, and to schools of various d£ 
gree, of effiorenoy and educational standing, and 

Irriy V ” ggestl “ s th * t W h=en made are de- 
serving of consideration and of being carried out if 

practicable, that this could be only done in a verv 
limited number of cases and not in a way <mnerallv 

to PP th? ble t0 r 1 S°° ls ; Before S ivin g an opinion as 
to their practicability, I would like to have the sug- 
gestions m a distinct and concrete form. 

PART II., Sect 1. 

Rules 1-9. 

T A t0 5 '~ T would omit the Senior Grade, as 
Iwi th . e statadard required for this grade is suffi- 

TrTn !v P r°I/ t b \ tbe R ° yal B niversity and 
p ” n ty , Cull ?? e ' I would make the course for the 
Piepaiatory Grade in Greek and Latin as elementary 

0 P r Slble ; m f S * mg T a very accui- ate knowledge of 
Grammar (including Syntax and Prosody). The ex- 
amnera should, bs instructed to mute the questions 
Eow ? w Sll ” ple ’ ” tIut **“ P“P ils sh0 “ u 

snow clearly what was meant. 


Name of 

1 „ 

1 Educational Experience. 

Signatory. 

I Description. 



Richards, Rev. T. P. 


Late Classical Exhibitioner 
of Jesus College ; Graduate 
m Honours in \iorinv.. 
and Final: 

England 




- in Ireland, 
the Gover- 

Sehools. Taught success - 
ful Candidates for Classi- 
cal Scholarships and Ex- 
hibitions at Oxford- 
Honour Examinations at 
Oxford. Previous at Cam- 
bridge, Woolwich, Sand- 
hurst. Indian Police 
Oxford Local (Senior and 
Junior) College of Pre- 
ceptors, La.v Preliminary 


PART I. (1). 

Practical w °rkmg of System. 

I. The present system is open to many objections 

but on the whole it is worthy of support. There are 
a number of faddists who hold that examinations are 
t but, a poor test of knowledge; but I have learned from 
experience that up to the present a better has not 

beTfaUure' ei ’ ed ‘ 1 bdieVe that would 

II. Thereisno doubt buttliatliead masters of schools 
m Ireland neglect the duller boys, in order to obtain 
results from the clever ones, and to make a show with 
a ist of exhibitions. It might be possible to insist 
on the entry of every boy of a suitable age who had 
spent two years in the school, and the money earned 
lmght be liable to a reduction if a certain proportion 
0t ttt mi? 0 nuniberdid not satisfy the examiners. 

1 he superintendents should be men acquainted 
with school work. ' 

IV. As a head master I find that the English sub- 
jects are a great obstacle to the proper working of a 
school. Every boy should pass a minimum of Eng- 
lish, e.g., a Grammar paper, au essay, and possibfy 
an exercise m Dictation. Anything beyond these 
should form a special subject, and rank with French 
or German. I am anxious that every boy above a 
certain age should take German or Greek, but under 
the present system this is impossible. In this school 
many boys learn Latin and French, and every bov 
takes French. Few take Greek. Only the' Very 
brightest can find any time for it, and we have no 
pupd in German, though we are prepared to teach it 

V Ihe rate of payment might be so altered that 
head masters would be more inclined to specialize. 
Rupils then who passed brilliantly in few subiects 
ought to earn as much as those who simply satisfied 
the examiners in the full number allowed. 

VI. I am aware that the “Unseens” in the lan- 
guages are marked high, but it is open to question 
whether they are sufficiently so. At any rate a pupil 
might be allowed to take unseen passages instead of 
set books. 

VII. Prizes, but no exhibitions, should be rnven in 
the Preparatory Grade. 

VIII. The amount of Euclid might well be reduced 
in the Preparatory Grade. 

IX. The Arithmetic Papers throughout are un- 

satisfactory. They seem to be set ,vith the object of 
making a candidate fail rather than of finding out 
what he knows. ° 


— - Russell's educational Russ 
experience consists of a and .• 
years teaching in Dublin, 
including private pupils 
and occasional work at 
Alexandra College ; of a 
yeaFs teaching in England, 
partly m one of the first 
private schools in London, 
Higlilield, Hendon, N.W. : 
partly in a private school, 
m Tynemouth ; of five 

E2. •sts’yss 

derry, preparing pupils for 
the Intermediate Exami- 
nations ; of four years and 
two months' managemint 
of a school in Holy wood. 

Mdle. Dommdl's consists of 
three years training in a 
German Training College 
at Carlsruhe ; of one vear 
as Student Teaehe-r jo 

veal's’’ °L ° T - an ' 1 a halr 
years teaching in the 
Irinzess Luisenstift in 
Dresden ; of one and a half 

SSi i.*»aV3TtS 

teaching j n Strand 
Ilouse School, London- 
derry ; or four years and 
two months management 
of School in Holy wood. 



. Manager. Holy- 
wood School, 
Mi 11 bank. 
Holy wood. 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


Russell, Miss K 
and another. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

1. The Intermediate system has given much needed 
endowment to Irish secondary schools, though, in our 
own case, both the growing disapproval of parents* 
and our own have prevented our taking much advan- 
tage of it. 

2. It has introduced a better programme of studies 
into some schools. (I was a pupil at Strand House 
School from my eighth to my eighteenth year, 
and remember distinctly the difference made by the 
introduction of the Intermediate programme. — E. 
Russell.) 

3. It has stimulated schools to greater activity, 
and raised the standard of knowledge considerably. 

But, on the other hand, it has the serious faults of a 
purely examining system, accompanied by payment 
by Results and large money prizes. 

The resultant tendencies are : — 

The substitution of success in the examinations as 
the ideal and end of education, for good training of 
every side of mind and character. 

The evils, mental and bodily, of serious overwork 
in striving to attain such success in the midst of keen 
competition. (We have known of girls who sat up 
all night, or nearly all night, to study.) 

Teaching of the cramming type, aud excessive 
memory work, which, as being most easily tested in 
examinations, in many subjects is found most profit- 
able. 

Neglect of aspects and subjects of education that 
cannot be tested by examination, as : — 

(1.) Neglect of good school-buildings and healthy 
and comfortable surroundings. 

(2.) Neglect of a limit of hours of study suitable 
to the age of candidates, and absence of sufficient 
time for open-air exercise and recreation. 

(3.) Neglect of subjects which are not included in 
the programme of examination, or which do not 
, • ■pay, or are not highly marked. 

(4.) Neglect of the good order and discipline of the 
school, and the general training of intelligence 
and character. 

(5.) Neglect of certain aspects of teaching, as prac- 
tical Science teaching, the speaking of Modern 
Languages, quantities and pronunciation of 
Ancient Languages. 

(6.) Neglect of trying to arouse interest and enjoy- 
ment in the subjects of study. 

Insufficient attention paid to pupils not going in 
. for the examination. 

The making the ability of pupils a saleable quan- 
tity between parents and principals of schools. 

PART 1. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

That only examiners specially and highly qualified, 
with publicly recognised credentials, in the subjects 
in which they examine, be appointed ; that they have 
experience in teaching pupils of the age they examine ; 
that those who are found to set careful and well- 
framed papers be frequently employed ; that a larger 
number of women be employed as examiners. 

That the examination papers be revised by experts 
in each subject, and be made suitable to the average 
age and capacity of the children taking them ; that 
questions testing memory only be excluded. 

That inspection be adopted and carried out by 
highly qualified inspectors (men and women), care- 
fully, thoroughly, impartially. 

That such inspectors be graduates of a university ; 
have taught at least three years in a good school ; 
have passed a pedagogic examination, say that of 
Cambridge ; have visited schools outside Ireland, 
studying their methods and system of inspection, 
submitting a written account of their observations ; 
that they be preferably Irish. 


That visits of inspection should be frequent (twice 
a year) and unexpected, and long enough to test what 
cannot be tested by written examination ; that two 
inspectors should visit together. 

That full reports of such inspection be submitted 
to the Board, and also to the head of the school 
That some inspectors be experts in certain subjects, 
as Modern Languages. 

That at least halt die total sum available for the 
endowment of schools be given on the results of in- 
spection, the schools to be arranged in two classes 
according to their order of merit, those in each class 
receiving a fixed sum for each pupil ; that no school 
not placed in either class receive any Result Fees on 
pupils sent in for examination. That schools which 
do not send in pupils for the public examination be 
permitted to place themselves under inspection, in 
order that junior schools may also be kept up 
to a high standard. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 1.— That the Preparatory Grade be abolished 
as unnecessary and injurious to such young students ; 
and the endowment given on the result of inspection. 

That the Senior Grade be re-modelled, more on the 
lines of the Senior Cambridge or Womens Higher, 
students being allowed to specialize in certain groups 
of subjects. 

Rule 5.— That some Physical Science subjects be 
added, as Mechanics, Botany for boys, Physiology, 
Physiography, Zoology. 

That History be made a separate subject. 

That higher marks be given to Physical Science sub- 
jects ; that these subjects be made, as far as possible, 
practical. 

Rule 7. —That examination in Science subjects be 
made, as far as possible, practical. 

That inspection of schools be adopted, by means of 
which pronunciation, &c., of Foreign Languages, 
methods of instruction, may be tested. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rule 38.— That a pass in one branch of Physical 
Science be made obligatory in the Junior and Middle 
Grades. 

PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

Rule 42.— That pass and honours lists of students 
who have passed the examination, &c., be publis ie 
at one time. 

PART IT., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

That the larger exhibitions and money prizes be 
reduced, and a provision inserted that they must be 
expended in furthering the pupils’ education during 
or immediately after the school period. Such money, 
in very many cases, has been expended in watches, 
bicycles, and other luxuries. 

That a special prize be given to the candidate ob- 
taining the highest marks in each subject. 

PART II. Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

That at least half the amount given in Results Fees 
be given on the result of inspection carried ou. ■ 
before suggested, page 3. | Part I. (2).] 
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PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

That Science subjects be made of more importance ; 
that higher marks be given to them, and more be in- 

“fo r ?o/ tjK08ta ^ *!***}■ 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

The same remarks with regard to Science subjects 
n the Junior Grade refer also to this grade. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

That the number of subjects be limited, and the 
student encouraged to specialize, though not in the 
sense in which a university graduate specializes after 
taking the B.A. degree. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

That every effort be made to raise the secondary 
schools an Ireland to as high a level as the high 
schools in England and Germany. ' 

* f i “P eoti «“ adopted, suggestions as to 
curriculum, Ac., be presented to each school. 


SudUwmi : might be a subject for girls in all grades. S1 .„ r 

Ihere would be no more difficulty in managing this ^ E - 
than in the case of National School Teachers. 

6. No suggestion to make. 

7. We are perfectly satisfied with Written, and object 
to Oral Examinations, as we fail to see any useful 
end could be obtained by the Oral, which could not 
be secured by present system. 

8. 9. No suggestion to make. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

10. No suggestion to make. 

11. It would be well to put 1886 for 1887, two years 
in .Preparatory Grade would be to the advantaqe of the 
students. 

make Ho suggestion to 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31. No 
suggestion to make. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 
Rules 32-35. 

32, 33, 34, 35. No suggestion to make. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Russell, Sister M. E., 

Manager, Con- 




Intermediate Classes have 
been taught for the past 





PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The system is satisfactory as a whole, but some 
detafl °“ °°“ d bB “tested with regard to 


PART II., Sect. V. 
Rules 36-39. 

36, 37, 38, 39. No suggestion to ma 


PART II., Sect. VI. 
Rules 40-41. 

40, 41. No suggestion to make. 

PART II., Sect. VII. 
Rules 42-44. 

42, 43, 44. No suggestion to make. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Have no suggestions to make as to reform or alter- 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

1, 2, 3. No suggestion to make. 

4 The quantity of matter as stated for Preparatory 
Grade is not clearly enough defined. This difficulty 
would be obviated by recommendation of Authors— for 
English and Irish History, Grammar and Geographv 
especially. b e J 

5. With regard to Rule 5, we consider the pro- 
gramme in languages for Preparatory Grade might, 
reasonably, be curtailed. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50. No suggestion to make.' 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

51, 52, 53. No suggestion to make. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

54, 55, 56. No suggestion to make. 

57. In totalling marks, we think it would be well 
to have two distinct columns— one for gross and one 
for nett totals. 

58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63. No suggestion to make. 

2 T 2 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


Bussell. Sister PART II., Sect. XI. 

M.K 

— Rules 64-69. 

64, 65. No suggestion to make. 

66. 40 per cent, of gross marks should be sufficient, 
we think, to retain exhibitions in Middle and Senior 
Grades. 

67, 68, 69. No suggestion to make. 


(irrespective of Latin Grammar). I had frequent cases 
of boys declining a couple of easy nouns, (fee., and thus 
•mining the required 20 per cent, without attempting 
any composition, or, at any rate, without showing any 
sufficient knowledge of the subject. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 


PART II., Sect. XII. I would insert Botany among the subjects for boys 

for reasons given above under. Rule 5. 

Rules 70-78. 

70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78. No suggestion PART III. (3). 

ma ^ e ‘ Programme. Middle Grade. 

PART II., Sect. XIII. Include Botany in course for boys. 


Rules 79-86. 

79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86. No suggestion to 


PART lit. (4). 
Programme. Senior Grade. 
Include Botany in course for boys. 


: Educational Experience. 


Kutherford, H. E. Examiner 


Intermediate 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

In my opinion the system has been of immense 
value to the cause of education in Ireland. Not- 
withstanding the assertions of eminent persons that 
the standard of excellence in men going up for entrance 
to the universities has deteriorated, it is an acknow- 
ledged fact that the marks at the various college 
honour examinations have shown a steady upward 
tendency duriiig the last twenty years. I believe that 
this improvement is mainly due to the training given 
to the students under the Intermediate system before 
they enter college. 

In the case of. boys who go to business the system 
has done much, not only to fit them for a business 
career, but also to direct their minds to literary 
subjects, and to acquaint them with the best writers. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 1. — I think the Preparatory Grade should be 
abolished, or, at any rate, that no exhibitions or prizes 
should be awarded in it. In this case I would not 
allow any candidate in for the J unior Grade who was 
under fourteen years of age. 

R u [ e 5 . — Botany should be included in the list of 
subjects foi boys. It is now a compulsory subject in 
the medical curriculum, and it would be of the greatest 
advantage to a boy to have some knowledge of the 
subject before entering college. 

Rule 7. — Some system of viva voce examination, if at 
all practicable, would be very advisable in the case of 
students likely to obtain exhibitions or prizes. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

I think some means should bo taken t.o prevent the 
Result Fees being ottered in part or altogether to the 
boys. I have seen public advertisements in the papers 
offering one-half the Result Fees to the students. 

In setting the papers 1 think it would be advisable 
in all cases that the various examiners should have 
a meeting before the papers are printed, instead of 
communicating with one another by post. 

In answering the above questions I have limited 
myself strictly to the few subjects on which I have 
formed a definite opinion during the last few years. 


Educational Experiei 


Savage-Armsfrong, G. 1 


Ireland. Ex- 


SI.A., Dublin University; 
D Lit, (Hon. Causa), JU.U.I. 
Professor of History and 
English Literature in 
Queen’s College, Cork, since 
1871 ; Processor and Ex- 
aminer in the Queen's Uni- 
versity in Ireland from 
1871 to tbe dissolution of 
the University : Fellow of 
the Eoyal University of 
Ireland, with the duty of 
examining candidates in 
English Language and 
Literature, and in Modern 
History', since the Estab- 
lishment of the University. 

amined under the Board 

of Intermediate Education, 

in connection with ti e 
Cork Society for the 
Extension of University 
Teaching, &c., &c. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rule 32 A (a .) — From my experience of the Junior 
Grade papers I would recommend that no student be 
allowed a pass in Latin who does not obtain 20 per 
cent, of' the marks assigned to Latin Composition 


For a good many years, and since the system 
established under the Intermediate Education (Ire- 
land) Act has had time to effect the character of 
school-teaching in Ireland, I have fancied that 1 have 
observed a difference in the students who have come 
up to me from the Intermediate Schools, which I can 
only regard as a result of the working of the Act. 
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*° “"“f* “*■ AUIton, in hizPoradist Lost, alludes to Hiimora, I 

— ",‘i— «U lo „ Amur. Nebo, Hesebau, Horonaim, Dodona, - Asprai j 
ot learning tor its own sate, a narrower view of the moat, Montalban, Damasco, Trebisond Memphis ‘ 
puiposes of education, a more decided tendency to be the Red Sea, the Euphrates, Etna Mozambique’ 
of “he IraSseTflihe h ‘T *? W y * ‘H “ dusi <”> Describe the situation P of each of these famous seas; . 

Lulti “".n 11 : SStS&I Tat^d b"r ' mmmUi " S ’ tans ’ ° r - the — w 

STof „ I <>» »0‘ »»rt that I have never sinned in this 

St d h4^«tSn^SnS^ 

health Some of ’ thTm ’T“ Hr T J P 'i paU f 111 06ll ' me0ra information, to the neglect of the higher 
“ • T : S ° me 0f f fc 1 he intelligent and zealous and deeper meaning of the authors, whose works 
pupils I have met have told me that they have been they should be able to expound and interpret to them 

srr h . f srr e4iiote of »* «»- ** -« a* iLz&TZ& JSi 

Wn W h0 °fV? fche , hlgh P ressur ® at j whl °k they have the notes of the indefatigable dry-as-dust* modern 
been kept of the exhausting methods by which th»y editor of “English Classics” will 7 


have been taught to learn. I am strengthened in my 
belief that there is reason for dissatisfaction by the 
opinions constantly expressed round about me by 
persons of undeniable experience. My belief is that 
the system of competitive examinations is overdone 
at an age when education should be made a pleasure 
to the school-child, and not a torture ; that com- 
petitive examinations generally are elevated to a 


assume a greater 
importance in their eyes, as I have known them to 
do, than even the texts themselves. 

Ihe first thing to be done, then, is to see that the 
examiners take a high view of the way in which their 
own subjects should be taught, and that their papers 
are set in accordance with this high view. 

A vast power to control and elevate the character 
of the teaching in the schools lies in the hands of the 


«■*«?—» « instruments two Irish Universities, end I cannot help thinking 
of .education and that the tendency at present is to that something in the nature of a curriculum extend- 
debase the ideal of education, and to encourage ing from the lowest forms of the Intermediate Schools 

; xrfn Izt o e : Zi r art i, fices a r ngs ; ^ tothe p**- c< ~ <**• vJSSSSffl 

teacheis, instead of a healthy well-proportioned arranged to the great advantage of education in Ire- 
fnd » Tb If n 6I i facu ‘ tl f of their P"P ils > la,ld - Th e present arrangement, which makes certain 

too hackneved torZ 861186 ^ Somewhat courSRS common to the ^oyal University and the Inter- 

too nacKneyed term. mediate examinations, appears to me to be a most 

unhappy one, as it leads to the student presenting 
himself at the Intermediate Examinations, in the 
Royal University, and in the Queen’s Colleges, in 
exactly the same selections from exactly the same 
authors. But a curriculum such as I have suggested 
would have a very different effect. 

To sum up, I venture, with much diffidence, to 
suggest the following remedies for the existing evils 
and defects : — 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

There appears to be no possibility of dispensing 
altogether with examinations as a means of testing 
the knowledge of pupils and as an incentive to careful 
study. That they are an imperfect and misleading 
test of ability has been demonstrated over and over 
by the facts that some of the most successful 


1. The establishment of a rule that no candidate 
shall be allowed to present himself or herself at any 


candidates at competitive examinations have proved competitive examination held under the Board at 
little better than tools in after life, and many people an . v tim e before attaining the age of sixteen. 
who have never stood competitive examinations, and 2. The habitual appointment of examiners in each 
many more who have stood them very badly, have subject who are known to have had much experience 
become the most distinguished of men. But they in teaching and examining in it, and to have a hiah 
not be wholly dispensed with. One cannot test even ideal of the way in which it should be dealt 
! . s own knowledge except by a certain kind of with, so as to secure a careful selection of questions 

which will tend to diminish the evils of the “ cram- 
system ” in the schools. 

3. A greater permanence i 
such examiners, so that their n 
to bear fruit. 


self-questioning. Examinations, moreover, are, ap- 
parently, a vital principle of the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act ; in the administration of the Act they 
could not have been avoided. The questions to be 
solved at present seem to be— How can the examina- 
tion system be best employed, as d means of testing the 
quality and methods of education imparted by the 
Intermediate Schools ? and, Can any supplementary 
means be devised of securing that the education im- 
parted by the Intermediate Schools shall be in accord- 
ance with the highest educat ional standard ? 

I must limit my observations to my own special 
subject of English Literature. 

It is obvious that where examining is to be a test 
of teaching the examiner has it greatly in his own 
power to control or direct the system of teaching his 
own subject. Teachers will look at the examination- 
papers, and will prepare then - pupils to answer the 
kind of questions they find there. The old-fashioned 
way of examining in English Literature was some- 
thing of this kind : — 

“ 1. Gray, in his famous Elegy , mentions the names 
of Cromwell, Hampdeu, and Milton. Write a brief 
biographical sketch of each of these celebrated 
men. 


the appointments of 
methods may have time- 


4. An extension of the time allowed for the exami- 
nation of the multitudinous papers placed in the 
examiners’ hands. 

5. The arrangement of something like graduated 
courses from the lowest Intermediate Grade up to the 
Degree Examinations of the Universities— this to be 
brought about by a conference between represen I a tives 

of the Schools, of the Uni versities, and of the Intern, ediate 

Board. I suppose this will be regarded as an impos- 
sibility, but I see no reason why it could not he done 
without affecting in any way the independence of 
either University. 

6. The appointment of specialists, known to be <kell 
qualified in their own subjects, as Inspectors, with 
the duty of inquiring into the methods of teaching 
those subjects in the Intermediate Schools, of assisting 
the masters and mistresses by suggestions and of 
reporting to the Intermediate Board. 
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Savage- Arm- I regret that I have found it impossible to distri- 
gZfr&rr?' bute my suggestions — such as they are— under the 
— printed headings in the Schedule, and I hope the 
Commissioners will pardon this irregularity. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Scharff, E. F., 

Keeper of the 
Natural His- 
tory ^Collec- 

and Art Mu- 
seum. Dublin. 

Spent ten years in a Prus- 
sian Government School 
(Realschule) ; three years 
in the Faculty of Science 
(Edinburgh University) ; 
one year in University 
College. London, engaeed 
in study of 'Natural 
Science ; one year in Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg 
(Natural Science) ; acted 
for ten years as Keeper of 
the Natural History Col- 
lections (Dublin), and am 
now also teaching Zoology 
at the Eoyal College of 
Science, Dublin. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I agree in the main points with the enclosed 
opinion* expressed by the Science Committee (R.D.S.), 
of which I am a member. 

It seems to me that the system established under 
the Intermediate Education Act tends to, what I con- 
sider, the following disadvantages : — 

1. Undue attention being apt to be paid by a teacher 
to prepare a few promising pupils for an examination, 
with resulting neglect of many less promising ones. 

2. Excessive book-learning, which Often prevents a 
proper stimulation of the intellect, and fosters little 
desire or love for education among children. 

3. Neglect practical instruction in the training for 
any particular profession. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I venture to propose the following alterations in 
the existing system : — - 

1. That no teachers I'eceive any fees, unless thev 
have obtained a certificate from the Board of Inter- 
mediate Education, that they are properly qualified 
to teach. 

2. The addition of Geography, Botany, Zoology, 
and Geology as subjects recognised by the Board as 
part of an elementary education for boys and girls. 
(In making these subjects compulsory many con- 
tinental teaching-bodies have recognised their im- 
portance in stimulating the intellect and encouraging 
habits of observation). 

3. Encouragement of practical teaching instead of 
or along with the theoretical, especially in all branches 
of Science. 

4. Abolition of examination, if possible, with 
substitution of inspection, or, if examinations be con- 
tinued, Science to be equally encouraged with 
Classics. 


ignatory. 


Description. | Educational Experience. 


Scott, Arthur Wm, 
M.A., T.C.D. 


Professor of 
Mathematics, 
&e„ St. David's 
College. Lant- 


Scholar, T.C.D., 1867. 

Senior Moderator and Gold 
Medallist in Mathematics, 


- 1 Senior Moderator and Gold 
I- in ; Medallist in Experimental 
i' Phil- ! and Natural Science, I86S. 

Master of Arts (Stip. Con.), 


Men 


of the 


Member of the Physical 
Society of London, and of 
the British and American 
Associations for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

Phillips Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Science, St. 
David’s College, Lampeter, 
from 1872 to the present. 

Examiner in Natural Phil- 
osophy to the Intermediate 
Education Board of Ire- 
land, 1881, 1882, 1884, 1885, 


and I have worked during 
two Winter Sessions at the 
Physical Laboratory of 
Univ. College, London, and 
during a Summer Session 
at the University of WUre- 
burg, Bavaria. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The defects alleged to exist in the present system 
of working the Intermediate Education Act are 
chiefly the following : — (1) That the system of giving 
valuable money prizes solely on the result of a 
written examination, tends to induce head masters to 
look upon the earning of “ Result Fees ” as the chief 
object to be attained in their establishments, and that 
it turns a school into a “ grinding ” or “ coaching ” 
establishment, whose function is to obtain high marks 
at examinations, rather than draw out the faculties of 
the boys ; (2) That it encourages a mercenary spirit 
among the boys, and quenches the zeal for learning 
which is conspicuous among the best Irish schoolboys— 
in fact, that it has “ killed ” the clever Irish hoy ; (3) 
That it induces the greed of ignorant parents to make 
the education of their children a lucrative speculation ; 
(4) That the study of a number of subjects which is 
induced by the present system of marking encourages 
a smattering which is of little use in after life, rather 
than proficiency in a few subjects ; (5) That the 
course prescribed in the Intermediate examinations, 
which must of necessity be framed to suit the acquire- 
ments of the average schoolboy, is insufficient for the 
clever boy, who is therefore discouraged from carry- 
ing on the study of one subject, e.g., Classics or 
Mathematics, to an advanced stage, with a view to 
enter one of the universities, but who, in order to get 
“ marks,” is obliged to take a number of subjects for 
which he has no special aptitude, and which he forgets 
as soon as possible after the examination. It seems 
to me that the system has been framed on the model 
of the competitive examinations for public appoint- 
ments, but the object to be attained is different. 
Suppose there are fifty Civil Service appointments 
to be filled up, it would be easy to find five times that 
number of suitable candidates, and in order to avoid 
favouritism, or the suspicion of such, the system of 
selection by examination has been introduced and 
works well, and if the object were to distribute a 
certain number of rewards among the best boys, the 
present system would probably work fairly well ; but 
this is not the case. The object is to level up Irish 
schools all round, it being admitted that they are 
inferior to those in other parts of the kingdom. 


* )?ee Appendix XII. 
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APPENDIX XI.— ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Remedies, No. 1. — I think the worst feature in the 
present system is the absence of inspection. A school 
should not receive Result Pees unless it had submitted 
to inspection during the school year for which Result 
Pees were claimed. It should be possible for the 
Board to refuse payment altogether of such fees, to 
reduce them or to suspend their payment if the 
inspector’s report was unsatisfactory. The inspector 
should report to the Board any defects he observed 
in the system of teaching, in the school buildings, or 
in the “school plant;” his report to be conveyed by 
them to the head master or managers, who would be 
called on to remedy such defects. Such report to be 
private, and not to be published in any public docu- 
ment. (2) and (3). — I think it is essential that 
no part of the Result Pees be paid directly or in- 
directly to any boy or his parent. A small prize 
in books might be given, in the form of a school prize, 
to a boy, who had distinguished himself at the Inter- 
mediate examinations. The Result Fees should 
be carried to a general tuition fund, to be used 
to _ pay tile masters and to attract efficient ones ; 
while a portion might be set apart to improve the 
“ sc ' 10 °l plant,” if the inspector reported its ineffici- 
ency. I think it possible to have Result Fees without 
demoralising the boys or the school, and I will illus- 
trate this from my own experience in Wales. In 
1884 we opened an Intermediate school here in connec- 
tion with St. David’s College, Lampeter. As this 
school is no part of the trust, is not worked for profit, 
and has no endowment, it resembles many a 
struggling Irish school. Result Pees, earned in 
Science classes in connection with the Department of 
Science and Art, are .an important feature in the 
school budget. None of these Result Fees go to the 
parents or boys directly or indirectly ; they form an 
asset in the school revenue, yet we find that the 
school is most successful in these competitions, and 
there is a keen spirit of emulation among the boys. 
On the other hand, the school supplies us with some 
of our best trained students, and most free from 
“cram.” They obtain high places at the public 
examinations here, which are conducted by examiners 
nominated by the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and many have obtained distinction at 
Oxford and Cambridge subsequently. Thus, last year, 
a schoolboy who graduated at St. David’s College, 
and then went to Cambridge as an affiliated student, 
obtained the solitary First Class in the Cambridge 
Historical Tripos gained by a Cambridge man; and 
in another instance a former schoolboy gained an 
open Scholarship in Mathematics at Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, and was thirtieth wrangler in the Mathe- 
matical Tripos. He is now a head master of an 
Intermediate school in Wales. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

I have no observations to make on these Rules, 
with which I agree. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 
Rules 32-35. 

I think these Rules are good. 
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PART II., Sect. VIII. Scott, 

Rules 45-50. 

45. I consider £20 too large a, sum for an exhibi- 
tion of this kind. It ought not to exceed the fees at 
a day school. 

46. I would not give an exhibition of this value 
unless the boy was at a boarding, school. 

47. I would not give a boy an exhibition of this 
value unless he was at a boarding school. 

48. I think it most objectionable to give such a 
sum, unless on the condition that the winner should 
carry on a course of higher education in a university, 

or other institution of similar rank, for two years 

certainly for one. I believe that this system of giving 
large sums of money in a form that they can pass 
directly into the hands of parents or boys tends to 
demoralise them. The winning of the prizes will 
become the first thing— learning the second. In 
this institution, St. David’s College, Lampeter, no 
student can obtain a larger sum in scholarships and 
prizes than what will just pay his college bills, and 
such payments lapse at once if he is not in residence. 

No one is allowed to “ make a purse.” We find this 
most beneficial. I understand that in the Welsh 
Intermediate education system the grants are made 
to the school, and none go to the parents. The 
examination tests the efficiency of a school as a 
whole, and the grants may be reduced if it is 
unsatisfactory. 

50. No medal can be obtained for Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

53. No prizes for the same subjects, although 
piizes are given for Italian, Spanish, and Celtic. It 
is not surprising that the study of Natural Philo- 
sophy should be unpopular in Ireland. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

55. The number of exhibitions, one for every ten,, 
is far too high ; one for every thirty would be nearer.. 
57 is a good Rule. 

58-63. I approve of. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 
Rules 64-69. 

I have no observations to offer here. 


PART II. Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

72. I would add after National school — which has 
submitted to such inspection as the Board shall 
require, and (which affords, &c.) 

I have no remarks to offer on the others. 


PART II., Sect. VII. 
Rules 42-44. 

I have no observations to offer 


PART II. Sect, XII f. 
Rules 79-86. 

T have no observations to offer here. 
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PART III. (1). 


Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Modern Languages.' — It is with some diffidence that 
I offer any remarks on this subject, being a student 
of the exact sciences myself ; but during the last 
twenty-six years I have travelled on the Continent in 
the vacations almost every year. I have visited, and 
in many cases more than once, Fiance, Germany, 
Russia (as far asNijni Novgorod), Austria, Hungary,' 
Italy (as far as Naples), Holland and Belgium, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, and the 
capitals and chief cities of these countries. I have 
endeavoured, as far as I could, to visit the educa- 
tional institutions of these different countries. I also 
resided once for three months at Marburg in Hesse 
Cassel, and I worked i'or the same period in the 
Physical Laboratory of Professor F. Kohlrausch, in 
the University of Wurzburg, Bavaria, under circum- 
stances which required the practical disuse of the 
English language. I have no hesitation in saying 
that it is a mistake to teach Modern Languages to 
children under fourteen. French, German, and 
Italian ought to be discontinued in the Preparatory 
Grade, and Geography, English Grammar, and Dicta- 
tion made compulsory, and put in their place. It is 
true that children under that age can learn French 
and German, but not for examination purposes. They 
learn if they live in French or German-speaking 
countries, and associate with children who are 
natives and speak nothing else. They do not 
acquire book knowledge, but the “ umgangsprache,” 
and they often can speak these languages fluently in a 
way which will make an adult ashamed of himself. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

I do not think that Italian or Spanish should be 
retained on the Intermediate school course at all. 
They cannot be fairly considered school subjects. I 
see no more reason why they should be taught in 
Irish schools than Navigation, which to boys on the 
.sea-coast would be much more useful. According to 
my experience anyone who has a fair knowledge of 
Latin and French can readily acquire a similar know- 
ledge of Italian whenever he requires it, and the 
:same thing holds, I think, with regard to Spanish. I 
would remove them from the Junior, Middle, and 
iSeuior Grades altogether. The present system of 
•te ching Modern Languages, without examining the 
student in the pronunciation, is highly objectionable. 
Modern Languages may be taught either as an instru- 
ment of education to develop the mental faculties, or 
for practical purposes, to enable the student to gain 
access to the literature of the great Continental 
nations, and to communicate with the natives of these 
countries. If the four Modern Languages are to be 
studied in Irish schools for the former of these pur- 
poses, I am convinced that the study of the Ancient 
Classics will effect the purpose better, while the 
study of Latin will afford a basis for the scientific 
study of three of them. N one of these languages, with 
the exception of German, affords an example of the 
study of the grammar of an inflected language, any 
more than English, a want supplied by Latin and 
Greek. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

If, however, Modern Languages are encouraged for 
practical purposes, the present system of teaching is 
absurd. To teach a living language without any 
provision for testing whe:her the learner can pronounce 
it correctly or understand it when spoken is useless. 
I have had painful experience myself on more than 


one occasion in remote parts of Europe of the result of 
attempting to make simple inquiries in a language 
which I could not pronounce properly, even although 
what I attempted to say was quite intelligible to the 
natives when written. I think a viva voce examination 
might be carried out when the school was inspected. 
My criticisms are directed against Great Britain as well 
as Ireland. It is pitiable to find English-speaking 
people of good education, often men who have gradu- 
ated with distinction at the great universities, who abso- 
lutely refuse to attempt to converse with Frenchmen 
or Germans in their own tongues, and wno are in- 
capable of or making an inquiry in Paris or 
Berlin or Vienna. On the other hand, one rarely 
meets an educated German on the Continent who 
is unable to speak, at least, French and English, 
and who can speak the latter in a manner to be 
understood by English-speaking people. I feel sure 
that competent teachers of Modern Languages could 
be obtained on direct application to the authorities of 
a German university. 


U PART III. (41. 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

Natural Philosophy. — I have observed with much 
regret, during the long period that I have had the 
honour of examining for the Intermediate Education 
Board, that this subject seems to become more and 
more unpopular in Ireland. The numbers who take it 
are less, and I do not think the quality of the answers 
is so good. Natural Philosophy (and Chemistry) 
require an initial outlay in providing a special room 
and special apparatus, which is not the case witn 
Classical and Mathematical subjects. The present 
system of marking tends to discourage their study, 
for both only 1,000 marks can be obtained, while 
1,200 can be obtained for Latin or Greek, 600 for 
Euclid, 600 for Algebra, and 700 for Plane Trigono- 
metry. According to my experience of thirty years 
as a teacher and examiner, it is much easier to gain 
marks on the Mathematical subjects than the Science 
ones. Moreover, no medals or prizes are given for 
these subjects. 


V PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

I think that the present system of allowing such 
freedom in selecting subjects is bad, the parties con- 
cerned will, in many cases, select a course which will 
“ pay best,” not what will educate a boy best. It 
would be better if the Board were to draw up courses, 
one of which must be taken. 

Say (1) a General Course ; (2) a Classical Course ; 
(3) a Mathematical Course ; (4) a Scientific Course 
(Middle and Senior Grades only). (1) The English 
Course might consist of Latin, English, Arithmetic, 
Natural Philosophy or Chemistry; (2) Classical — 
Latin, Greek, English, Arithmetic, French or German ; 
(3)Mathematical--English, Latin, Arithmetic, Euclid, 
Algebra, Trigonometry. 

I only give these courses and subjects to illustrate 
wbat T mean. I have not thought out the details, as 
it would take a long time to do so. It would be much 
better if a Board of experienced educationists were to 
draw up a series of courses, which, in their opinion, 
were best suited to promote education, and let the 
schoolmasters work on these lines. The present 
system, all over the kingdom, of heaping up subject 
after subject on schoolboys, which are not properly 
school subjects at all, but should he taught in univer- 
sity colleges, leads to a smattering in a number of 
subjects which is of no real use. 
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Signatory. 

1 Description. 

1 Educational Experience. 

Scnlly, Thomas, B.A., 

1 Examiner i n 

[No answer under this 
head.] 


the Interme- 
diate Educa- 
tion Board. 


of hosts of new words to express their new ideas, and Scully .Thomas 
it is the Greek and Latin languages, with eminent B A "’ B -^- 
fitness, that are being called upon to supply the 
material for the word-building. In fact, some 
aquaintance with both these languages should 
certainly form part of the stock in trade of anyone 
who would follow or take part in physical or meta- 
physical research or the evolution of our ideas. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

link 32.— I am of opinion that the percentage of 
marks necessary to obtain a pass is far too low • and 
instead of being 25 per cent. I think it ought to be 
50 per cent., save in case of Greek. The average 
Intermediate student aims at little more than getting 
a pass, which, at a 25 per cent, standard, means little 
more than the merest smattering of his work, and it 
is this smattering in the primary stages of education 
that is so ruinous when the more serious branches of 
learning have to be handled at a later date. The 
result is delusive to a very hurtful degree to the 
hoards of young pupils who begin to regard the 
obtaining of worthless certificates as the great end to 
which their efforts should be directed, forgetting that 
V 01 ™ 1 k naw l e dge of a limited group of subjects is 
of infinitely more value than a showy and worthless 
acquaintance with an elaborate programme. 

I do not think there is much honour in only half 
knowing one’s work. The papers, as a rule, are never 
very hard, and the examiners are usually inclined to 
be merciful, so that 75 per cent, ought at least be the 
standard for a pass with honours. This would make 
students far more careful as to what subjects they 
took up, and would, of necessity, compel them to adopt 
kindred subjects in the several grades ; it would also 
strike at the real evil of the Intermediate system ; 

the widespread dissemination of badly digested 
knowledge, and the proverbially dangerous con- 
sequences. 

To what student, save the fortunate few, going 
through the universities and professional colleges in 
these days, is not the hard fact ever coming home 
that he is wanting in the elementary knowledge 
necessary to make up the various subjects of his 
course ; the knowledge that he ought to have acquired 
at school, and being without it, is compelled to make 
use of the imperfect substitute to be had only in the 
grinder’s class-room. 

More dangerous still is the present imperfect 
standard required to those in the more humble ranks 
of life. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rule 36. — I would suggest that students should not 
be allowed to take up Latin without also taking up 
Greek. 

The average knowledge of classics in the present 
day is by no means deep, modern conditions of 
existence hardly lending themselves to that sound 
training in classics by which the poetry, philosophy, 
and style-forming power of the Greek and Roman 
literature can be fully appreciated. 

Yet even a slight acquaintance with the languages 
is sufficient in order to realize and to use their immense 
etymological capabilities. 

The progress of science is so great, and the fields 
for speculation and research are being so rapidly 
and so widely opened, that men are every day in want 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

I think it ridiculous to pay Result Fees on a 25 per 
cent, pass standard. Double fees on a 50 per cent, 
pass standard would be far better. My objections to 
the lower standard are fully set out on page' 7 [Part 
II., Sec. IV.], and are, I think, ample reasons why 
no Results Fees should be paid for such results. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

Drawing . — With the exception of Freehand and 
Practical Geometry, Drawing seems to be at a very 
low ebb in Ireland. This is due partly to the method 
of teaching, but chiefly to the want of ability on the 
student’s part. 

Want of good teaching is manifest in all papers 
that came under my notice as an examiner. (I have 
examined in Practical Geometry, Freehand Perspec- 
tive, Descriptive Geometry, solid, Projection of 
Shadows, &c.) 

In Freehand, all grades show want of sound treat- 
ment in one particular, i.e., they don’t, presumably 
because they are not taught, set out or peg out the 
work before drawing in. If Freehand is ever to be of 
any use from a technical point of view, such setting 
out is indispensable. An example which was brought 
to my notice lately will more clearly explain the 
point:— a subject in Freehand was" set to some 
students— subject was the letter I worked into some 
elaborate scroll work ; of all the attempts not one 
showed that the pupil recognised the main feature of 
the letter I ; or, if; they did, it was not set or pegged 
out with points localising the lie of the secondary 
detail, Ac., but these latter were treated as a prime 
feature to the complete subordination and destruction 
of the original design. A similar feature is more or 
less manifest in all Intermediate freehand results. 

Thepractical Plane Geometry is usually well handled, 
but less so the Solid Geometry. Students evidently 
working solely from books, and not getting demonstra- 
tions with models, Ac. In this (Drawing) subject, the 
more advanced the grade the worse the answering. 

The Perspective is nearly always taught on an 
inferior and nearly worthless system, simply because 
the majority of the teachers know no other. I 
reported fully on this question last year to the 
Assistant Commissioners, and pointed out where 
teaching is at fault, and suggested the best system 
known as the direct or Rational system, and the only 
one of any technical importance. 

In Descriptive Geometry and Shadows the students 
appear to be hopeless. I am afraid this is also due to 
want of training on the part of the teachers. 

It is a subject little used, save by architects, 
engineers, or their draughtsmen. 

But here again the 50 per cent, pass standard 
would keep out those who go in for such subject 
when it is evident they are ignorant of the matter and 
only wasting their time. 

1 have not examined any papers in drawing from 
objects or the round in light and shade. 
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Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Selss, Albert M..LL.D., 

the Intcrme- 1 
diate^ Eduea- 1 

I have been (11 For over 
thirty years Professor of 
German in Trinity College. 
Dublin ; (2) Professor of 
German in Alexandra Col- 
lege. Dublin : (3) for about 
twelve years Examiner for 
Modern Languages in the 
Royal University of Ire- 
land : (4) about eight or 
ten times Examiner in 
German to the Board of 
Intermediate Education in 
Ireland. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

Having been long and closely connected with the 
Board of Intermediate Education in Ireland, as one 
of their officers, viz., as their Principal Examiner for 
German, having known their rules and their system 
from the beginning up to the present time, and some- 
times been consulted on the choice of German text- 
books by the Assistant Commissioners, it is only 
natural that I should express the highly favourable 
opinion, amounting almost to admiration, which I 
have always entertained of that Board, of the wisdom 
with which their rules are framed, the impartiality 
and fairness with which these rules are carried out, 
and, in fact, my belief in the absolute success of the 
svstem in almost every direction ; more especially the 
impetus which has been given to the study of modern 
languages in Irish education is entirely due to the 
establishment of that Board. 

When I first examined in German — it was in 1?80, 

I think — the number of candidates was about 400. 
At present it is 1,000. Formerly few schools had a 
master teaching German. Since. 1880 there is not one 
school of importance in [reland where German is not 
taught. These two facts are sufficient to explain why 
I entertain the highest opinion possible of the work- 
ing of the Act. 

This favourable opinion is by no means inconsistent 
with a belief that, in one particular, still higher 
results might be obtainable, and that the great 
benefits of tl>e Act could be still improved by one ch ange. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Remark on Rule 7, or the rule that all the work 
authorized by the Act shall be “ examinations con- 
ducted in writing.” 

This rule, although wise and necessary in the first 
start of the working of the Act, is gradually develop- 
ing mischievous results. It tends to injure the 
system, by making the study of Modern Languages too 
completely pen-and-ink work. It encourages a dis- 
regard for pronunciation and lor audible expression 
of language to a degree deleterious to that study. 

Oral tests, viva voce reading and speaking, are 
absolutely indispensable in every healthy acquisition 
of a foreign language, and the complete substitution of 
written tests for what should be 'partly oral , partly 
written, is a blot on the system of Intermediate 
education. This blot it would be highly desirable to 
remove if possible. 

The difficulty is how to remedy this palpable defect. 
As it is impossible for the Board to examine one or 
more thousands of candidates jointly, or each candidate 
by himself, it can only be remedied by sending 
competent examiners, i.e., inspectors, or judges on 
educational matters, to the principal places of educa-. 
tion where French and German aie taught, and so 
adopting the principle of school inspection, which, no 
doubt, was not intended in the Act of 1878. 

Troublesome, expensive, and hazardous as this way 
of dealing with the difficulty may seem, there is no 


other way of meeting the only just and standing 
reproach made to the Board’s system of examining 
such as it is now. 

This is the only observation I have to offer on the 
working of the Act. 


Name of 
Signatories. 


Description. 


Educational Experience. 


Semple, Miss, 


. Manager, Rath- 
gar School. 


Principal of above school 
since 1887. 


[No answer under this head . J 


Williams, Jane F-, B..' 


English Mis- 
tress, Rathgar 
School. 


Senior English Mistress at 
Rathgar School since- 
January, 1895. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The only suggestion I have to make is of a general 
nature. There is no doubt that the difficulty and 
extent of the courses prescribed impose a very severe 
strain on the physical strength of such youthful stu- 
dents as present themselves for examination under the 
Intermediate system, and that this fact is beginning 
to be recognis.ed by both parents and doctors. I 
would therefore suggest that in all the arraugements- 
made, this serious aspect of the matter should be kept 
steadily in view ; as otherwise many children will be 
altogether debarred from the educational benefits 
which the system might confer. The evils of “ cram- 
ming ” would likewise be reduced to a minimum were 
this matter wisely considered. 

That the standard required is now quite high 
enough, and should not be raised in future. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 1. — I am in favour of the retention of four 
grades, but have inserted some qualifying remarks in 
Part III., which please see. 

Rule 6. — Special care should, I think, be exercised 
to select examiners who have some degree of sympathy 
with such youthful students as present themselves at 
the Intermediate Examinations, and who understand 
their capacities. 

The lists of examiners published frequently disclose 
the names of those who are accustomed to deal ex- 
clusively with students of riper years, and the 
questions set seem to indicate insufficient appreciation 
of the difficulties usually felt by children of normal 
capabilities. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rules 15—16. — I think that these rules might be 
modified, so that students might be eligible for exam- 
ination in the Middle and Senior Grades who are 
still of the prescribed age, whether they have passed 
generally in those grades or not. 

PART II.. Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rule 32, A (b.) I consider this rule judicious, but 
think that, in order to properly test the student’s 
knowledge of prose composition, the passage selected 
for translation should not be of too difficult a nature. 

I would suggest that care should be taken in set- 
ting the passages for sight translation in Modern 
Languages, particularly in the Preparatory and J unior 
Grades. At the examinations held in 1898 ; the 
passage set in French for sight translation for Pre- 
paratory Grade was too difficult for the average 
student of the prescribed age, one piece (Florian) 
selected being actually taken from the portion pre- 
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scribed for Junior Grade, whilst the prose passage was 
still more difficult and required a knowledge of 
French far beyond what could be expected from stu- 
dents of the prescribed age. 

PART II. ■ Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rule 39. (c.)— I .would suggest that the rule re- 
quiring a girl to pass in two subjects the total number 
ot marks assigned to which shall not be less than 1,000 
marks, might be modified to admit of two subjects 
being taken which should have at least 800 marks 
allotted to them. 

PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

Rule 42. That the lists of students who shall have 
passed the examination generally, and the list of ex- 
hibitions, prizes and medals which shall have been 
awarded upon the results of the examinations, should 
be published simultaneously. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 50. Medals should, I would suggest, be 
awarded in the Preparatory as well as in the other 
three grades. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) While approving of the subjects specified, I 
am of opinion that the course prescribed in each grade 
is much too long, and that, in the Preparatory and 
Junior Grades the books selected are often of too 
advanced a character to enlist the interest of the stu- 
dents, or ensure then.- deriving benefit from the study 
of them. 

(c.) See remarks under Rule 32 a (b.) 

That in the Modern Languages the set books should 
be considerably shortened, as at present they are far 
too long to allow of any attention being given to 
details. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) The books prescribed in English are often far 
too long to allow of satisfactory teaching. This is 
•especially the case with English Poetry. For 1899 
the J unior.Grade have to prepare, in addition to three 
cantos of Scott’s Lay, the whole of the Pleasures of 
Hope. The “cramming” necessitated by such a 
course is of no educational value, but rather tends to 
give pupils a permanent distaste for literature. Again, 
the Pleasures of Hope is far too abstract to interest 
young pupils. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

I am of opinion that the time allotted to examina- 
tion in English is quite inadequate, and would suggest 
that, at the very least, a morning of three hours, in 
addition to the present time, should be given. 

Long special courses in English History and Irish 
History, in Geography, the History of English Liter- 
ature, Grammar, Parsing, Analysis, and in two works 
of literature, one in prose and one in poetry, and an 
English composition cannot be well and fairly dealt 
with, in an examination of six hours. It has been 
found that the best students are not able in the pre- 
scribed time to answer the questions set, sufficiently 
fully to distinguish their answering from that of 
inferior students. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Shaw, James, B.A., 

Vice-Principal, 

First of First Honours in 

London. 

Belfast Royal 
Academy. 

Classics, London, and Peel 
Scholar, Queen's College, 
Belfast. Vice-Principal, 
Belfast Royal Academy 
and Head Master of 
Classical School in the 
Academy; for thirty-eight 
years teacher of Classics 
of which nine years were 
in a Secondary School in 
England, Totlenhall Col- 
lege, Staffordshire. 


PART I. i 

PI- 


Practical Working of System. 

I have heard it urged against the Intermediate 
system that it exacts too much uniformity of studies. 

But I think that in the programme for the different 
grades there is abundant scope for variety or choice 
of subjects — I do not think individual teachers would 
frame a better programme for their forms, but some 
teachers would like vagari sine lege, and think then- 
vagaries a proof of genius. There must be some uni- 
formity in all examinations prescribed for large con- 
stituencies, e.g., in colleges and universities. 

The system practically works admirably ; even 
under a system of inspection there would have to be 
some sort of order or standard and prescribed books. 
I do not think “ the wit of man ” could devise a 
system of inspection which would distribute prizes 
and exhibitions according to any uniform plan. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I do not think any system could be substituted for 
the present with advantage. 

I have had nine years’ experience in preparing boys 
in England for the Cambridge local examinations 
chiefly, and in a less degree for the Oxford locals, and I 
think our system has been based on these and re- 
sembles these in all points except the payment of 
Results Fees and exhibitions, &c. 

Again, as in page 1 [Part 1. (1)], I would deprecate 
any change to inspection for all grades. 

Inspection might be resorted to for boys from 
fourteen years and under. Then it would be necessary 
to abolish exhibitions for boys below the Junior 
Grade and pay Results Fees only on pupils passing 
the inspectors. 

I have heard that under the National Board the 
system of inspection for results has turned the pupils 
into mere parrots in anticipation of the questions of 
the inspectors 

^ experience in regard to pupils coming from 
National schools to a secondary school, say at four- 
teen years of age, is that these pupils have to be 
taught to think. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 2. — The examinations should not begin sooner 
than the 14th or 15th of June, so as to end by the 
end of the month 

The English system of keeping schools open in the 
hot month of J uly, is bad for both teachers and pupils. 
The best month in the year for holidays is spent iu 
hot rooms by sleepy pupils and sleepy teachers, 

2 TJ 2 
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31mw, James. PART II., SECT. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

These Rules are all good. 

Rule 17. — Some persons would not permit two ex- 
aminations for the Junior Grade, but unwisely I 
think. This is the one grade in which a pupil gets a 
chance of getting a certificate which may be of great 
value to the pupil in seeking a situation in a mer- 
chant’s office, or other line of business. 

The certificate is a testamur of fairly good eduea- 
tion, and pupils intending for business usually leave 
school at the end of their sixteenth year. Let them 
therefore have a second chance of winning the Board’s 
certificate the want of which might stamp the appli- 
cant for a situation as a blockhead and unfit to be 
taken into an office, &c. 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule 25. — There has been great variety of opinion 
regarding the maximum of marks for the aggregate 
of subjects in each grade. 

I would not lower or alter the present maximum 
for each grade. 


PART II., Sect. YIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 50. — A small gold medal is ffiven to the first 
student in English, and rightly ; but is not Latin alone 
or Greek alone as difficult as English 1 — I would 
therefore like to see a small gold medal awarded to 
the first student in Latin for each grade and one for 
Greek in like manner, and a larger medal for the first 
in Latin and Greek combined. 

Lastly, I do not see why a student “ qualified by 
his answering to receive more than one medal ’ should 
not receive as many medals as his answering has. 
qualified him for. 

PART II., Sect., IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rule 51. — If the funds of the Board permitted I 
should like to see £10 prizes given to deserving stud- 
ents in the Junior and Middle Grades as well as 
Senior. 

A Senior Grade pupil who would fail to retain a 
Middle Grade exhibition ought not to get a £10 prize: 
The conditions of retaining a Middle Grade exhibition 
seem very reasonable and answering short of the 
present requirements would be very low for a Senior 
Grade student who may be presumed to be aiming at 
an university education and a profession. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 
Rules 32-35. 


None. 


PART II., Sect. X. 
Rules 54-63. 


Rule 32 A “ provided (a.) ” 

It is generally thought that some examiners reject 
an English Composition for other reasons than 
“ grossly defective Orthography or Grammar,” e.g., for 
poverty of ideas or want of literary inventiveness — 
an examiner should be compelled to allow a pass, if 
Orthography and Grammar are reasonably good— and 
for the reason that failure in Composition means not 
only failure in the subject “ English,” but failure in 
the “ examination generally.” 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

No remax-ks. — All conditions are l-easonable, but 
see last page [Part II., Sect, IV.], for remark on 
“English Composition,” 


PART II., Sect. VI. 
Rules 40-41. 

None. 


PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

Rule 42. — I see no advantage gained by transmit- 
ting to teachers the examination numbers of those 
pupils who have passed. 

This entails woi-k at the office which delays the 
publication of the “ blue book.” 

I venture on a suggestion which perhaps will not 
be entertained, viz., that instead of publishing the 
examination number of students who have failed to 
pass, the name and school be published in the blue- 
book ; this would act as a deterrent against pressure 
upon weak pupils, and reduce the number of candidates 
by perhaps 1,000, and save the examiners fi’om looking 
over much rubbish in future 


PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Rule 68. — If a student shall fail through illness to 
pass the examination and shall in the next year be 
within the prescribed age and shall pass and qualify 
in this year Results Fees, should be paid. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 74 (a .) — As soon as the Board can afford the 
money the I'ate per 100 marks for Preparatory and 
Junior Grades should be restored to the former figure 
of 4s. per 100 marks for Preparatory, and 5s. per 100 
marks for Junioi - . 

My experience is that since the creation oi a Prepara- 
tory Grade, the J unior Grade pupils are a much better 
class who have passed successfully through the Pre- 
paratoi-y Grade. Pupils who come from elemen- 
tary schools however to an Intermediate school at 
the age of fourteen or thereabout ax-e a hopeless lot. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(7,.) Number of marks assigned to each subject 

seem to be i-emarkably well balanced. 

I have heard a teacher affirm that it was not fair to 
assign to “ Classics ” twice the marks assigned to 
English. This shows “ what’s in a name.” It xs 
surely as difficult to teach a boy the prescribed amount 
of the single subject of Latin or Greek as of English. 
The assigned marks appear arranged or settled -with 
great j udgment and fairness. 

(a.) The years of the Preparatory Grade make it 
all important that the teacher should have abundant 
time to teach the pupils carefully the elementary 
principles of construing. I think therefore that the 
Latin and Greek texts prescribed for this grade are at 
least one-third too much; there should be no hurrying 
to get the pupils over the texts lest the pupil might 
<*et a passage he had not read. I know in an English 
school connected with the older university much more 
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Classics would be read in a year by pupils of the same 
age, but little else is learned than the Ancient Classics 
in those English schools. We have, and rightly too, 
-to read or teach a wider range of subjects. 


earning Results Fees. It is really the fees that these Shaw.-Jam.es, 
people seem to grudge to the hardworking and con- B ' A ' . — 
scieutious teacher, but they might let him alone, as 
the parents will look to that in another direction.) 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

No special remaxks. Pupils who begin their educa- 
tion at say ten years of age in an Intermediate school 
ought not- to find the amount of Latin and Greek texts 
prescribed too much. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

None. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

None. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

1. Preparatory Grade. — Suggestions to abolish this 
grade should be received with great caution. It 
affords an excellent preparation for the Junior and 
following grades. I would, however, remove from the 
Latin and Greek programme the subjects of Roman 
and Greek History, and assign the marks given for 
History to increase the number given to the texts and 
Grammar. My experience is that it is difficult to get 
boys of this age interested in the History. 

2. Senior Grade. — It would -be well I think if the 
Boai'd could devise a means of allowing the pupils to 
specialise between Classics and Mathematics. If a 
pupil intending to enter college, say at the end of his 
nineteenth year means to compete for honours, e.g., 
exhibition and scholarship exclusively in Classics or 
Mathematics, he ought to begin to specialise at, the end 
of the Middle Grade year, i.e., when seventeen years of 
age, and have two years for work almost exclusively 
classical or mathematical. I make this suggestion 
with much hesitation. I would not as some may re- 
commend reduce the years for the several grades so as 
to make the Senior Grade year the seventeenth. This 
would abolish two chances of passing the Junior 
Grade and I believe I have stated weighty reasons 
against this change in remarks under Section II. 
Rule 17. 

Cramming . — Much outci-y has been raised against 
“cramming.” It has been said the Intermediate 
system of payment by results encourage cramming. 

I have never crammed a single pupil who has passed 
in either Latin or Greek. 

Pupils coming from elementary schools at or over 
fourteen years of age with no knowledge of Latin and 
whose pareuts “ order ” them to go in for Latin, may 
have been pressed or crammed, but they have not 
passed, and the cramming or pressure was virtually 
by order. 

There cannot be successful crammiug under the 
Intermediate system of examination in Classics ; the 
Grammar and Composition nets mesh crammed pupils, 
and rightly too. 

The pupils who pass are not those who have been 
crammed, but those who do not pass, if any. 

There must therefore be really very little if any 
attempts at cramming, and 1 have noticed that those 
public speakers and writers of letters to the Press 
about cramming are persons who as a rule have never 
taught a single lesson in an Intermediate school. If 
they had they would soon find out the necessity of 
cultivating a pupil’s intelligence and discover that 
cramming was an exceeding unfruitful method of 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Sheehan, Eev. M. 

Professor of 
Classics, St. 
Patrick's Col- 
lege, May- 
nooth. 

Four years' experience, three Sheehan Rev. 
of which were spent as a m. 

Professor in St. John's Col- 

lege, Waterford, whore the 
majority of Freshmen are 
past Intermediate stu- 
dents. The fourth year 
was spent in observing the 
methods of University 
education pursued in Eng- 
land and Germany. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I consider that although the Intermediate Education 
Act has enormously improved the general education of 
the country, it has given rise to two very serious 
evils : — 

1. It has occasioned the almost complete neglect of 
boys unqualified for the Intermediate. 

2. It has given an Intermediate education to boys 
for whom such an education is undesirable or useless. 
For instance, boys who, in after life, become tradesmen 
are made learn Latin and Greek, instead of learning 
what would be really of advantage to them. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I. There should be oral examinations in addition to 

the examinations in writing. 

II. There should be an Inspection of all intermediate 

schools, the object of such an iuspection being 
(a.) To secure that the schools have suitable 
educational outfit. 

( b .) To test the methods of instruction pur- 
sued, and to see that the dull boys are 
receiving due attention. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 7 . — The examinations in English, and Modern 
Languages should be oral as well as written. 

Remark. — The average Intermediate boy not only 
has no idea of French or Italian pronunciation, but 
he does not even know how to read English. 

PART II., Sect. III. 


Rule 25. — The aggregate for the Senior Grade should 
be lowered, and inducements should be offered to 
students to specialise. The subjects could be arranged 
in groups somewhat as follows : — 


1st Group, 


2nd Group, 


/ English (qualifying examination) , 
-) Latin. 

( Greek, 
f French, 
j Italian. 

J Irish. 

j German. 

| Spanish. j 
L English (qualify ing_examination J . 


Any three > of these 
together_with 
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Sheehan, Rev. 


f Algebra. 





3rd Group, 

| Arithmetic. 

-J Euclid. 

[ Plane Trigonometry. 

[ English (qualifying examination). 

Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience, 



Sheklefen, William A., 

Head Master, 



4 th Group, 

f Chemistry, 
j Natural Philosophy. 
| Algebra. 


Grange School, 
Sligo. 

Master of Primrose Grange 
School ; six years pre- 
viously Assistant Master 
at Santry School, oo. 



[ English (qualifying examination). 





atl. Group, { ££*■ 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 55 . — Altogether too many exhibitions are given 
to Middle Grade, Jlunior, and Preparatory Grade 
students. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

Generally speaking, I have found the Intermediate 
system to work satisfactorily. It has been a de- 
cided advantage to have these annual examinations 
conducted by examiners unconnected with the 
schools. The system has improved our classification 
of pupils, and has, in my opinion, imparted to teachers 
and students a spirit of energy and zeal in scholastic 
work previously unknown. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 72. — The school should be properly furnished 
and should be large enough to accommodate the 
students. The Intermediate Board should seek to do 
as much for the material of the schools as the National 
Board. 

Rule 74. — The system of paying by marks is pro- 
ductive of many evils. Let the Results Pees depend 
almost solely on the Inspectors’ report. 

(See general remarks at end. Part IY.) 


PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

. General Suggestions. 

I. In order to confine Intermediate Education to 

those for whom it is intended, the Board 
should receive suitable assurance that the fees 
paid by pupils in Intermediate schools be not 
under a certain amount fixed by the Board. 

II. Although it might be well to offer for com- 
petition a very limited number of money prizes, 
such prizes should not as a rule be awarded. 
In their stead, free places might be given in 
medical, legal, ecclesiastical colleges, Civil 
Service schools, or similar institutes to candi- 
dates whose general answering throughout their 
whole Intermediate course has reached a certain 
standard. 

III. Every boy in an Intermediate school who is 
.above a certain age should be presented for 
examination. 

IV. A system of careful inspection should be 
adopted, the inspection to take place at any 
time during the year. 

V. In order to assist the inspectors a calendar 

should be drawn up showing the amount of 
■ < school-work and home-work to be done on every 
working day throughout the year. 

VI. In awarding Results Pees the general answer- 
ing of a school should be solely considered. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

A periodical inspection of schools, to see that suit- 
able accommodation, sanitary arrangements, &c., were 
maintained, would have a healthful effect. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

I should be sorry to see the Preparatory Grade 
abolished, failing to see how such can be injurious' to 
pupils between the ages of thirteen and fourteen 
years. 


PART II., Sect. YIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

A greater number of exhibitions, or exhibitions 
of less value, might be awarded with advantage in 
the Middle and Senior Grades. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Prizes for special excellence in certain subjects 
might be awarded to students who pass the examina- 
tion generally. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

I should like to see higher marks given for mathe 
matical subjects. 
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Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Sheldon, Charles, D lit.. 

Head Master 
of the English 
Department, 
Hoyal Acade- 
mical Institu- 
tion, Belfast. 

1 D.Lit., M.A., B Se. (London) ; 
Teacher’s Diploma (Lon- 
don.) 

(a.) Five years Principal of 
a Private School in Man- 

(6.) Seven years Senior 
Modern Language Master, 
Clifton College, Belfast. 

(e.) Since May, 1884, Head 
Master of the English De- 
partment, Royal Acade- 
mical Institution, Belfast, 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

When I came to Ireland 15 years ago, the system 
was already in use, so that I cannot compare Irish 
education before and after, but I know from personal 
experience the immense advantage English secondary 
education derived from the Oxford and Cambridge 
Locals, and these are very similar to the Inter- 
mediates. 

I have known only two cases of overwork among 
boys preparing for these examinations. 

The Intermediate System is not, so far as I have 
seen, specially conducive to what is known as 
“ Cramming.” 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

(a.) Setting of Papers. — Papers to be set in sections, 
each section to be sent to one examiner. 

(6.) Supervision of Examination. — Superinten- 
dents should be young or middle-aged persons accus- 
tomed to the management of boys and girls. 

(c.) Examination of Papers. — As above (a), let 
each examiner have all the papers of one section. 

(d.) No papers to be sent to the examiners in the 
centre envelopes, but the papers from the various 
centres to be mixed in Dublin, and then distribution 
to be made (as under the Ballot Act the contents of 
the boxes from the various polling booths are mixed 
before being counted), the object being to prevent 
the examiners inadvertently knowing from what 
school the candidates come. 

(e.) Reception of marks and publications : — That 
the Assistant Commissioners be empowered to sum- 
mon a meeting of the Commissioners before the 
results are published if they consider the marks sent 
in b}' any examiner to be abnormal, so that a re- 
examination may be ordered, if thought advisable. 

(/!) That the Assistant Commissioners be expected 
to consider carefully the questions set, so that a uni- 
form standard from year to year may be maintained. 

(g.) That no changes of moment be made in the re- 
gulations before the opinion of the head masters and 
mistresses of the leading schools lias been obtained. 


5. — The introduction of some small manual of Poli- Sheldon, O., 

tical Economy into the Senior and Middle English D,LIT- 

course — a corresponding diminution being made in 
the other parts of this course. 

5- — The change this year as regards Precis (i.e., its 
relegation to the Commercial course) appears to be an 
evil. The subject should be open to all, both on 
account of its intrinsic value alike to the student and 
the merchant, and because of the usefulness of a 
few low-marked subjects, to enable candidates, whose 
main subjects carry a total two or three hundred below 
the maximum, to fill up their list. This tends to 
place the various candidates on an equality. 

— Is it advisable to retain Celtic 1 The language 
is do use practically and equally good mental training 
can be obtained from the study of useful subjects 
which it crowds out. 

(5.) — Specialising. It might, prehaps, be well to 
permit the Senior Grade (no other grades') to specialise 
on Classics or Mathematics 1 This could be done by 
setting further papers of a difficult nature in these 
subjects, carrying a further maximum of marks, but 
these papers should be open only to those who offer 
correspondingly less Classics or Mathematics respec- 
tively. 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

15. — Cancel. 

16. — Cancel (it is often very injurious to a young 
boy, who has perhaps barely passed the Middle Grade, 
to be driven on to compete with older boys in the 
Senior Grade). 

19.— Cancel (a gross mistake may have been marie 
by his teachers). 


PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

22. — We often have discontent expressed by parents 
that certificates under the Factory Act are refused. 

25. — Permit Drawing in all grades over and above 
the maximum, as no evening preparation is re- 
quired 

25a. (5.) — If it is desired to give Science more 
weight, increase in Rule 5 the marks allotted to Physics 
and Chemistry by 100 each, and in Rule 25 alter the 
maximum for the grades correspondingly. 


PART ir., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

32a a. — Add “ but no candidate’s composition shall 
be rejected on the sole ground of deficiency in Ortho- 
graphy or Grammar, unless such deficiency is also 
manifested in his other papers in English.” It is cruel 
for a boy to lose his entire examination for errors in 
such a fragmentary portion of the examination, errors, 
too, possibly due to nervousness. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

1.— I believe the abolition of the Preparatory Grade 
examination would be advantageous. 

5. — One cannot but feel that Elementary Human 
Physiology ought to be a part of education. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

36b, 37b, 38b, 39b. — It is doubtful policy to 
retain Celtic as satisfying the requirement that the 
student shall pass in a language. In districts where 
it is the home language, the children are instructed 
in this as the language required, and are thus sent 
forth into the world armed with English and Celtic 
only. 
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PART II., Sect. YII. 

Rules 42-44. 

In the preliminary remarks I have ventured to 
make a suggestion as to a possible holding back of re- 
sults, if the Assistant Commissioners consider them 
abnormal. 

PART II., Sect. YIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

45-50. In each Grade divide the prizes (Senior 
Grade) and exhibitions into two classes ; let those in 
Class A be of their present value, but be only half as 
numerous as at present. Let Class B be half the 
value of Class A, but twice as numerous. Thus in- 
stead of, say, 16 Senior Grade prizes of £50, give 
Class A 8 of £50, and Class B 1 6 of £25. (The pre- 
sent leap from £50 to a £3 book prize is too great in 
view of the fact that candidates are often separated 
only by two or three marks). 

50 (Preamble). — If the Preparatory Grade be re- 
tained, insert the word “ Preparatory ” in the pre- 
amble, and read “to students in the Preparatory, 
Junior, Middle, and Senior Grades, respectively.” 

50 (3). — From Modern Languages exclude Celtic. 
Require British Birth (as in the Royal University), for 
the Modern Languages Medal. 


PART II., Sect., X. 

Rules 54-63. 

54. — The advisability of this separation is question- 
able. The reasons urged when the system was new 
are no longer applicable. However, if the examina- 
tion results were amalgamated, a readjustment of the 
marks for the various subjects would be required, so 
as to give the girls scope in the subjects in which 
they .specially excel, e.g., Modern Languages. 

PART II., Sect., XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

64-69. — Permit the holder of a Junior Grade ex- 
hibition', who has two years before he exceed the 
Middle Grade limit, and the holder of a Middle Grade 
exhibition, who has two years before he exceed the 
Senior Grade limit, to lie out for a year, if he wish, 
the retention of the exhibition being held in abey- 
ance. (The forcing- on of young precocious boys is 
often injurious). 

69. — Read instead “Should a student who has fail' d 
to comply with the conditions of continuing to hold 
in the Middle Grade an exhibition awarded to him 
in the Junior Grade, present himself while still within 
the limits of Senior Grade age for examination in the 
Senior Grade, he may resume his exhibition for one 
year, if his marks shall then comply with the pre- 
scribed conditions.” 

(Reason .) — Failure to pass in the Middle Grade may 
be accidental, and it is hard that failure in the Middle 
Grade entails the loss of two yeafs of a Junior Grade 
Exhibition while failure in the Senior carries the loss of 
only one year’s exhibition. The alteration in the 
wording from “ in the succeeding year,” is to harmo- 
nize with the preceding suggestion — that a boy should 
be allowed to compete so long as he is not over age ; 
the purpose being to prevent over-driving. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

73 (a) and (b). — Nov. 1 is an awkward date for 
Belfast schools and for many other Northern schools. 
Our new term commences N ov. 16, and parents, when 


changing their children from one school to another, 
often wait till then before entering them in the new 
school. 

I would suggest Nov. 20 in 73 (a). 

In 73 (6), I would suggest Nov. 20 also, and the 
alteration of 100 to 85. 

The change in 73 (a) is however more important 
than that in 73 ( b ), for a new pupil on Nov. 15 can 
bv regular attendance still make the 100 attendances, 
but he cannot of course overcome the difficulty caused 
by the absence of his name from the November 1st 
roll. 

74. — Result Fees should be paid on such subjects 
only as the Board has reason to believe are genuinely 
taught in the school applying ; e.g., Result Fees in 
Science should not be paid in schools in which pupils 
are merely directed to read up a text-book, but in 
which there is no proper master or suitable appa- 
ratus. 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Sheppard, Miss Jane, . 

Manager, Girls’ 
Boarding and 
Day School. 
Montpellier - 
terrace, Cork. 

Nineteen years School 
teaching, about five or six 
years private tuitions pre- 

Foreman, Charlotte 
Isabel, M.A., H.U.I. 

Head Mistress, 
Girls' Board- 
ing and Day 
School, Mont- . 
pellier - ter- 
race, Cork. 

Five yoars as Music Teacher 
at Girls' School, 29, South- 

Two years Classical Mistress 
for University Pupils at 
Cork High School. 

Two and a half years as 
Mistress in Girls’ Boarding 
and Day School (Principal, 
Miss Sheppard), subjects 
taught being English, 
Latin. French, and Matlie- 



Four years as Private 
Teacher for Candidates for 
B.U.I. Examinations, from 

animations. 

Waters, Frances F., 

Teacher in 
Girls' and 
Boarding and 
Day School, 
Montpellier - 
terrace, Cork. 

Five years teaching in Girls' 
Boarding and Dav School 
(Principal, Miss Sheppard), 
subjects taught being 
English, German, and 
Harmony. 

Atkins, Ellen Hadden. 

Teacher in 
Girls' and 

Cambridge Higher Local 
Honours (Groups C. A. and 

R.) 

1 One year Mathematical in 
Girls’ Boarding and Dav 
School (Principal, Miss 
Sheppard). 

One year as Private Teacher 
of Mathematics (C.H.L.) 


Day School, 
Montpellier - 
terrace, Cork. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

(a.) The granting of such large sums of money has, 
in many cases, a most injurious effect. Young girls 
are spurred on by the hope of money reward to exces- 
sive and often injurious work. Should they be 
successful one year, the strain is doubled next year 
to retain the same in a higher grade. The pupil, 
too, directs far more attention to the winning of 
money than to the attainment of true knowledge, and 
so the character of education is lowered. 

( b .) The work of a school is now tested by the 
number of exhibitions and prizes won, with the 
result that in many cases all the care is bestowed 
upon Intermediate pupils, and others go neglected. A 
thoroughly honest teacher, to whom such a system is 
repugnant, finds herself handicapped, seeing that if 
she bestows equal attention upon all, though the 
general progress may be excellent, the one or more 
candidates presented may not win prizes, and so the 
“prestige” of the school is lowex-ed. 

Exhibitions and prizes should be lessened ' if not 
wholly abolished. 
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PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Tl,e present system of Results Fees injures all eon- 
cerned — teachers, scholars, and parents. 

(a.) Heads of small schools, where funds are not 
ingli are led to pay most attention to those subjects in 
svlncl, pupils can win most fees, ivitliout considerin. 
if they are the best for the pupils. 

(b.) Scholars are driven and overworked, so that 
they may gain as much as possible for their teachers. 

(c.; Parents are induced by the knowledge of the 
coming fees to shirt their lawful responsibilities. I 
inow of oases where parents pay no fees, because if a 
pupil passes, the teacher will be remunerated by 
Results Fees. J 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(b.) The English marks should be raised, as the 
course includes a great amount of work — (History 
English and Irish), Grammar, Philology, Geography 
Political and Physical i, History of Literature, and 
special books, and Composition. The marks mio-ht be 
doubled, or, better still, let English now stand as 
two subjects— (a.) History. Geography ; (5.) Litera- 
ture, Grammar, and Philology. 

(c.) Alternative questions should be set on all papers, 
and in languages candidates should have the option of 
prescribed books, or a paper of translation at sight. 


Sheppard, 
Miss J., and 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 


Name of ' 
Signatory. 


Description. 


Educational Experience. 


(<t.) The addition of Music and Elementary Botany 
would be a distinct advantage. It is not advisable 
lor girls under fourteen to study closely at more than 
one foreign language; and if a girl have little taste for 
Mathematics, there is a difficulty in making up a fair 
number of subjects. 

(b.) The number of marks allotted to English mio-ht 
be increased ; considering all it includes, informs the 
chief part of a child’s school course. The marks for 
Latin and Greek should not, for girls, be higher than 
those for French. 

(c.) In Mathematics it would be well if the papers 
were in two sections — (a.) Pass course, i.e., such 
questions as any child should answer who has been 
taught the ordinary rules ; (6.) more intricate ques- 
tions, involving thought, for those entering for houours. 

Alternative questions on all papers would be a 
■distinct advantage. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) In English and Language courses, where specia 1 
books are prescribed, the making of these portions of 
the work optional would greatly benefit small schools 
The system of the College of Preceptors’ Examination 
is excellent, by which pupils can take either a paper 
on prescribed books, or one showing general knowledge. 

The amount of English Literature prescribed for this 
grade is excessive. In many schools the children 
come to hate what should be the most delightful work, 
and in schools where the teacher has a love for her 
subject and wishes to teach it well, she is fettered by 
the knowledge that so many pages must be done 
daily, or the pupils will never be through the books. 

(b.) Less marks should be given to Greek and Latin, 
and more to English. 

(c.) Alternative questions would improve the papers. 

As in Preparatory Grade, Arithmetic paper should 
he of two parts— (« ) Pass, fairly easy and compul- 
s°ry ; (6.) more difficult for those seeking honours. 


Sheridan, Rev'. N. T 



PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

(a.) Owing to the amount of matter prescribed, 
and the difficulty of the examinations, the working of 
the system involves too great a strain on the average 
student. 

(b.) Owing to the same causes, I believe that 
cramming and the scamping of work are fostered by 
the Intermediate. 

(c.) I am opposed to the competitive system. 

(d.) I am convinced that the selection of superin- 
tendents of examination from amongst those who 
have not had previous experience in the conducting 
of examinations, leads to grave irregularities. 

(«•) 1 consider that the age limit shuts out many 
an honest student intending to pursue the full course 
of intermediate studies— -such a student, as I believe it 
was the intention of the act to encourage— from 
benefit under the I. E. Act. 

(/.) The system as now worked, induces youths in 
certain schools to pursue a course of study (Latin, 
Celtic, etc.) in the lower grades, more with the object 
of pecuniary reward for the teachers, than with the 
intention of laying a foundation for future study and 
knowledge. I refer in particular to children of the 
lower classes. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I venture to suggest the following : — 

{a. j A system of inspection should replace competi- 
tion, at least for passing under the Act. 

(b.) The reduction of the subject matter prescribed 
for the year notably, and the increasing of the pass 
marks to 40 oer cent. 


PART III (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(6.) For girls the marks for Greek might be lessened, 
but not Latin, as from its educative value it is most 
important for girls of this age. 

The English max-ks might be inci'eased. 

(c.) Pass and honour sections on all Mathematical 
papers would be a benefit. 

A longer paper on Geography would be good, as the 
course laid down is extensive. 

Alternative questions throughout would be an im- 
provement. 


(c.) The abolition of the Preparatory Grade. 

(The introduction of the P. Gi-ade, brought on the 
swarm of competitors, which, in my judgment, the 
framers of the Act never intended to assist). * 

(d.) A separate pass, and separate honors paper in 
examinations. . 

(e.) Abolish age limit from 14 years upwards for 
passing. 

(/•) An effort should be made to compel all rune 
teachers in Intermediate schools to attend a trainin'' 
college, for at least one year before entering upon 
then- important work. This, I fear, is not feasible 
Perhaps some lectures on teaching could be given 
each midsummer, by lecturers appointed by the Inter- 
mediate Board, which masters could attend. 


Sheridan. 
Rev. N. T. 


2 X 
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■((/.) After 1900, no teacher should be appointed in 
an intermediate School, who was not a graduate of a 
recognised University. 

(A.) Science should receive more encouragement. 
(i.) More particular determination of hooks and 
manuals (grammars especially), to insure a knowledge 
of the terminology used in setting the questions. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

(1.) Abolish Preparatory Grade. 

(4.) Special books naming authors (or editor), 
edition, publisher, to be appointed to the various 
grades. 

It sometimes happens that a question is asked in 
Grammar, or History, which question is not to be 
found in the manual in use in a given school. This, I 
think, should not be. 

In some subjects the Commissioners simplify 
matters very much for teachers by practically naming 
the book to be used, as for instance, the coming year 
in Roman History, Smith's Smaller History is 
appointed. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

Whilst venturing to make some suggestions, in the 
previous pages, I wish here to state, that the Inter- 
mediate Commissioners, by their management and 
skill have given a great impetus to education in 
Ireland. * 

I sincerely trust that a system of inspection may be 
established, which, whilst giving ample satisfaction to 
those in charge of the working of the Act that due- 
instruction is being capably imparted, may at the 
same time, put an end to the many evils which 
are admittedly nurtured by the system now in vogue. 


Educational Experiet 


Slevin, Mrs. Mary P., 



PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule XT.— -Applicable for distribution of exhibi- 
tions and prizes (Preparatory Grade omitted). 

Rule XIIJ.— For obtaining pass and payment on 
results, all limitation of age to be abolished. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rule XXV. — If Preparatory Grade be retained 
total marks to be 5,500. 

Rule XXIX.- -(Last paragraph). The address of 
a student, as given in his notice of intention to pre- 
sent himself for examination, is almost always the 
address of the College or School at which he is 
taught. , 

I consider that it would be very unfair to publish 
name of such school in results pamphlet, merely 
because some foolish or evil-minded boy has broken 
the examination rules. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule XLV. — Abolished. 

Rule XLVI. and two following rules : — 

Value of exhibitions to be reduced by 50 per cent. 
This reduction will produce no diminution in the 
anxiety of competitors. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rule LI. — £5 instead of £10. 

Rule L1II— Prizes, £3, £2, and £1. 


PART II., Sect. X. 
Rules 54-63. 
LIV.— - Same awards. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

73. The attendances might be computed from 
beginning of scholastic year - . 

75. Result Pees at same rate for all students of 
same grade. 

All age limit to be abolished. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Encouraged by the above kind invitation I should 
wish to call attention to the examination in Arith- 
metic. Girls find it so difficult that they are inclined 
not to take up the subject, which would be- a serious 
loss to them. I would humbly suggest an easier set 
of questions in Arithmetic for girls than for boys, or 
that a lower percentage of answering would secure 
them a pass. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

That Needlework should be added to the list of 
subjects for girls. The examination could be managed 
on somewhat the same lines as that of the monitresses 
of National schools, the work to be done in presence 
of the superintendent. The examination might be 
limited to plain sewing, patching, darning, and 
button-hole working. The cutting-out of garments 
is not generally required by the class of girls attend- 
ing Intermediate examinations. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Smyth, Rev. James, . 


I have taught my own 
children, and they have 
been very successful both 
in the Intermediate and 
University Examinations. 
My son is at present a 
First Class Honourman in 
Mathematics, Second Aits 
Examination, in the Royal 
University. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I am pleased to be able to say that I consider the 
working of the Intermediate Act on the whole has 
been a great benefit and has given a great stimulus to 
secondary education in this country. 

1. It has created healthy competition among the 
bovs and girls of Ireland, and although the struggle 
has sometimes been rather severe, yet I am of opinion 
very few have been injured by it. Boys and girls tor 
the most part are not inclined to injure themselves by 
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over exertion, and I think they may be safely per- 
mitted to take care of themselves in this respect, of 
■course they have tc work a great deal harder now 
than before the Act came into operation, but that was 
cue of the reasons, asl conceive it, why the Interme- 
diate system was established. The education of the 
youth of this country was in a backward state and 
something had to be done to remedy this evil. There 
is no royal road to Science, and I for one cannot see 
how a good sound education can be obtained with- 
out hard constant work. People talk about rivalry, 
but after all rivalry is an excellent thing if it is 
kept within proper limits 

2. Teachers complain that their labour has been 
very much increased, and this no doubt is true, but 
having respect to the opinions of parents we are bound 
to say that in a great many of the Intermediate 
schools much more might be done by the teachers 
than they have hitherto accomplished. In some 
schools perhaps there is not a sufficient staff of teachers 
and in these it is very likely the teachers are over- 
wrought, but where there is a well-equipped educa- 
tional establishment with a proper number of teachers, 
I am of opinion that there is nothing in this to com- 
plain of. Besides, if teachers have extra work to do 
they receive fair remuneration in the matter of 
Results Fees. 

3. As to the strain it is said to bring upon the 
youth of this country at a critical period of life, I am 
of opinion that after all there is very little strain. In 
the case of some delicate, nervous, boys and girls, there 
may be more or less strain, but the average youth is 
quite able to bear all that is laid upon him without 
the slightest discomfort or injury. 

I do not like to say much on this point as there are 
many difficulties in the way of making reforms or 
alterations in the existing system. If such schools as 
are really necessary for the purpose of Intermediate 
•education, but which are not sufficiently equipped and 
endowed to carry it on efficiently could be subsidized 
in any way consistent with the provisions of the Act 
it would be most desirable. Also if assistance could 
be given to boys and girls who are deserving and 
talented and who wish to pursue the higher education, 
but who have insufficient means to do so, of course 
there are exhibitions given under the Intermediate 
Act, but sometimes a very little thing prevents a very 
deserving pupil from receiving one, and in other cases 
they go to those who have really no need of them. 

I would substitute for the present system of examina- 
tion a mixed system of inspection and examination, 

I think this would be fairer and work more satisfac- 
torily. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 16. — I would make this rale the same as Rule 
17 — “ No student shall be eligible for examination 
in the Middle Grade who has already twice passed 
the examinations generally in that grade.” 


35. There has always been the greatest difficulty Smyth. Rev. 
on the part of a student to obtain satisfaction when Ja,moa ' 
he was convinced in his own mind that the results 
were not in accordance with the facts, especially in the 
case of those who passed with honours. I should like 
to see this ride amended. 


PART II., Sect. Y. 

Rules 36-39. 

36. I should say three subjects instead of four. 

37. Three here also instead of four. 

38. Do. 

39. Do. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

40. The Commercial course in all the grades 
seems to me to be too extensive and difficult. If it 
were made easier double the number of students 
would present themselves for examination in this 
course, but at present they are deterred by reason of 
its length and hardness. 


PART II., Sect. YII. 

Rules 42-44. 

42. The publication of results in its present form 
does an injustice to many hard-working teachers, as 
often circumstances over which they have no control 
prevent them from gaining exhibitions, and it is need- 
less to say that the public estimate the work done in 
a school during the year by the Intermediate results. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 50. — I think there should be a medal given in 
Natural Philosophy. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

51. I would give prizes of £20, £15, and £10 to a 
limited number of students in the Senior Grade who 
have not obtained £50 prizes or retained exhibitions 

52. The book prizes awarded at present are not of 
sufficient value to compensate and encourage the 
boys and girls who work hard and stand next the 
exhibitioners. I would give much more Valuable 
prizes. It is very hard on a boy or girl who comes 
within, say, three or four marks of gaining an exhibi- 
tion only to get a book prize. I should like to see 
something done that would encourage such boys and 
girls. Why not give a limited number of those who 
have high marks £10 prizes 1 


PART -II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

25. I am of opinion that there should be a wider 
range of subjects than those referred to in Rules 36, 
37, 38 and 39. 

PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

57. This rule has given general discontent. Boys 
and girls and many of the teachers don’t fully under- 
stand its working, and indeed it seems to be unneces- 
sarily complicated. Theold. system of counting the marks 
was much more satisfactory. I think this rule should 
be expunged or simplified in some way. I am of 
opinion that students should get full credit for all then- 
work. 


32. This rule, with its provisions a, b, and c, 
presses very heavily on pass students. I think it 
might be modified so as to render it somewhat easiei 
to obtain a pass, especially in English. 

33. Rule 33 is very complicated and hard to under- 
stand, it might be simplified. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 
Rules 64-69. 


66. I consider the number of marks ton high, 1,200 
should be the maximum. 


2X2 
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PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

72. I tliink National schools should be included, 
as students from some of them have done exceedingly 
•well, and I think the number of pupils might ioe 
lowered to five instead of ten. National school tea ehers 
should be encouraged by giving them Result Fees 
when they honestly earn them. 

74. If the funds are sufficient I would make the 
Result Fees four, five, seven and ten shillings instead 
of three, four, six, and eight shillings as at present. 

75. A teacher should receive an equal amount of 
Result Fees for an over-age student, as for one of the 
prescribed age, as he has equal and often more trouble 
in teaching such a student. I would, therefore, strike 
out this x'ule. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

I think there should be a Preparatory Grade, but 
that three subjects instead of four should be taken up. 
I would raise the number of marks in French, so as to 
make it equal with Latin or Greek or English, as it is 
really as difficult for children to learn it as any of the 
other languages, and besides the system of marking in 
French seems to be very strict, as students for the 
most part obtain very low marks in French. 

I may also add that I consider the papers in this 
grade far too difficult. Such papers should not be set 
for children of such tender years. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

The marks for French should be the same as for 
Latin and Greek. Arithmetic and Natural Philosophy 
should be raised to 600 each, indeed I should like to 
see 700 for Natural Philosophy, as the subject is diffi- 
cult, and boys and girls are giving up the study of 
this subject very much of late. 

The examination papers are much too difficult. 
The paper on Arithmetic at last examination was of 
such a kind that even good boys and girls were afraid 
to attempt some of the questions. 

The Euclid paper was also hard and the deductions 
by no means easy. The questions generally should 
he simpler. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

The Middle Grade papers are for the most part 
< xceedingly difficult, they should be much easier than 
at present, many students are prevented from going 
forward to the Middle Grade by reason of the difficulty 
of the papers. 

I have stated my opinion about the number of 
marks in the former page. 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

I have much the same remarks to make about the 
Senior Grade as I have already made about the other 
grades. 


PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

If there were first, second, and third class exhibi- 
tions given in the Preparatory, Junior, and Middle 
Grades, and first, second, and third class prizes in the 
Senior Grade, instead of the present system, I would 
venture to say that there would be more satisfaction 
given. 



. a Intermediate Examiner in 

English to the English for four year?. 
Intermediate Some previous experience 
Education in preparing hoys for other 
Board. Examinations. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I think that on the whole the Intermediate educa- 
tion system is a great success, and I am unable to 
understand the outcry against it. I am extremely 
thankful for the fillip that it has given to my own 
boys’ education, and I do not think it has at all made 
their education shallow or superficial. 

(1.) I think its defects might in some degree be 
remedied by a stricter instruction to examiners to do 
their utmost to discourage cram and to test the depth 
and breadth of a child’s general knowledge. It is a 
temptation to an examiner to set questions that can 
be easily examined, and these are not the questions, 
as a rule, that best test scholarship. They are the 
questions, too, that can be prepared for by mere 
“ cram.” An examiner likes to give a question that 
will count, say, 50, and be easily divisible into five 
tens, so that almost mechanically, with very little 
thinking, he can mark the answer. There are much 
more searching questions that can be given, but they 
make the marking very tedious. Yet I think the 
examiners would heartily fall in with suggestions to 
give such questions. 

(2.) I think the clever, thoughtful, more widely 
read boys do not stand out sufficiently above the 
average boys in the present method of examining. I 
would always give about 30 per cent, of the questions 
far above what I should expect of the grade examined 
and so let the clever boys stand well ahead. I would 
leave the Passes as easy to get as now, but the exhibi- 
tions and higher honours should only be for those who 
greatly excel. This, while not discouraging the 
master’s work with average boys, would put the 
superior boys in their right position, and would 
remove the evil so much complained of, that the 
Intermediate is encouraging and puffing up boys of 
only moderate ability and making them aim at a life 
far above their position and far above what they are 
able for. 

(3.) I think examiners should test a pupil’s ability 
to really read a book—i.e., to be able to find quickly 
the main thoughts on any given page or passage. I 
have frequently found boys writing whole pages of 
words in answer to a question, showing that they had 
read until they almost knew by rote the whole passage 
to which the question referred, and yet quite missing 
the real point. If more stress were laid on this habit 
of accurate intelligent reading it would be of lifelong 
value to many a student. 

(4.) I suggest in every grade a paper of questions on 
general knowledge altogether outside the specified 
course, and such as no cramming could prepare for 
It would be a capital test of intelligence and general 
reading, and would do much to distinguish between 
superior and inferior pupils. 


None. 


PART II., Sect. I. 
Rules 1-9. 
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Description. Educational Experience. 


Upper Sulli- 
van School, 
Holy wood, co. 


Twelve years and upwards 
as principal of the Upper 
School. Holywood (Inter- 
mediate) : for twenty-one 

| B " Pr! ”- 0 '“ 1 * >*’ 

Scho 

thirty-two years as a 
teacher of many blanches 
l of Science under the 
and Art Depart- 
“ou i, viz. Chemistry 
(Theoretical and Practi- 
cal), Physics, Geology, Me- 
chanics, Physiology. Hy- 
giene, Physiography, 
Steam, Ac. : has had long 
experience in the teaching 
of English, Mathematics, 
Latin and French, also 
Greek (up to 1884): has 
■ written a Text-book on 
English Grammar, one of 


It should be compulsory on every student of the Speers, Adam, 
Junior and Middle Grades to pass in at least one sub- B S0 - 
ject of Science. Not more than three science subjects 
should be allowed to be taken by any student, and 
a gold medal should be given to the highest answerer 
each year in the maximum number of subjects. 

A silver medal should be granted to the highest 
answerer (not a gold medallist) in each subject of 
Science. 

English History and Irish History (combined) 
might with advantage be recognised as a distinct 
subject. 

Only examiners who have had experience in teach- 
ing such pupils as they may be required to examine, 
should be appointed. A small committee of experts 
should revise the papers in each subject, before printing 
them. Examiners who have proved themselves effi- 
cient and trustworthy and free from fads, should be 
perhaps permanently retained. 


PART II. Sect. I. 


PART I. (I). 

Practical Working of System. 

The Intermediate system has been a great boon to 
Ireland. It has provided endowments which enables 
heads of secondary schools to employ a larger and more 
efficient staff ; it has called forth greater educational 
activity in schools, and a national interest in higher 
education ; it has also, by its systematized curricula 
for the various grades, led teachers to adopt better 
methods of organization and more skilful methods of 
imparting instruction. 

It has, by its exhibitions and prizes, brought higher 
education within the reach of all classes of Irish 
youth ; and many natives of this country are at pre- 
sent occupying positions in the Home and Foreign 
Civil Service, or working their way upwards in the 
learned professions, who should never have been heard 
of only for the Irish Intermediate system of educa- 
tion. 

The practical working of the system might, how- 
ever, be somewhat improved. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I approve of the four grades being retained as at 
present, and that a pupil should be examined only 
once in the Preparatory Grade (between thirteen and 
fourteen years of age). The Preparatory and higher 
examinations, especially in Mathematical subjects, 
have of late years been too difficult, and should be 
made much easier in future. Making the examina- 
tions too hard defeats its own object, teachers being 
compelled to attempt the impossible, the result being 
that the education of the average ‘pupil suffers, 
which would not be the case if the powers of the 
average pupil were borne in mind when setting the 
questions. 

More encouragement should be given to the teach- 
ing of Science. Botany, Mechanics, Geology, Physio- 
graphy, Human Physiology, as well as Chemistry, 
and what is called Natural Philosophy, should be paid 
for by the Board ; and the marks allowed should be 
at least as many as are given for French or German. 
No grant should be given for Science teaching to any 
school where there is not provided a sufficient supply of 
apparatus, diagrams, <fcc., for illustrating lessons or 
lectures, or where the teacher is incapable of giving 
practical instruction. 


Rules 1-9. 

No suggestions. 


PART II., Sect. II. 
Rules 10-19. 

No suggestions. 


PART II., Sect. III. 
Rules 20-31. 

No observations. 


PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

In a subject such as English, which embraces so many 
sections the pass should not be made to depend on 
passing in one section of the subject (English Composi- 
tion). A. girl or a boy might be unable on the day of 
examination to produce a satisfactory Composition, 
and yet be fairly well up in English. What makes: 
this case worse is the fact that failing in English 
causes failure in the grade. English Grammar°and 
Composition should be assigned a greater number of 
marks, when it would be the interest of the teacher to- 
bestow the greatest care on these very important parts 
of the subject. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

The passing in a grade should not depend on passing 
in English Composition. 


PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

I do not think there is any necessity for a special 
Commercial course. If the subjects are properly 
taught, which they ought to be, the greater should 
include the less. The marks allowed for the Com- 
mercial course should be added to the marks at pre- 
sent given to Science subjects. 
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PART II., Sect. YII. 
Rules 42-44. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 


Publishing the merit marks only, is misleading. 
Parents and the public generally would rather see the 
full marks gained by each pupil acknowledged. There 
is trouble every year in explaining this matter to 
parents and others. 


I have said before that the examination papers set 
to the Preparatory Grade students during the last two 
or three years were too hard, especially in Mathe- 
matics, notably so in Arithmetic. 

Drawing should get 500 marks. 


PART II., Sect. YIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

The £50 prizes might be reduced to .£30, the £30 
exhibitions to £25 ; the Junior Grade exhibition to 
remain at £20, and the Preparatory Grade exhibition 
made £15. 

A medal should be awarded to the best answerer 
in each subject of Science, and in Drawing and Music. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

A few minor prizes, equal to one-fourth the value 
of the exhibitions granted for the grade, should be 
given in each grade in addition to the money prizes 
at present allowed. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

I have already' said that a medal should be granted 
to the highest answerer in each subject of Science as 
well as in Music and Drawing, and that a gold medal 
should be presented to the highest answerer in the 
maximum number of subjects of Science permitted to 
be taken in any grade. 

I have no further observation^ to make on this 
head. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Exhibitions should be resumed as a matter of 
course, and the name of the student published in the 
Results pamphlet, when a Junior Grade exhibitioner 
fails through ill-health or any other cause to pass the 
Middle Grade, or to secure the requisite number 
of merit marks in the following year, provided that 
in the next year he or she passes the Senior Grade 
with sufficient merit marks to satisfy the Rule. 

In this way a pupil and the school he attends, would 
be credited with so much success. 

Exhibitions, prizes, &c., should be paid not to the 
managers of schools for the pupils, but direct to the 
pupils as heretofore. 


PART II., Sect. XTI. 

Rules 70-78. 

I think there should not be so great a difference in 
the rates of Results Fees paid for Senior Grade, and 
Preparatory and Junior Grades. I should prefer to 
have 6s. per 100 marks paid for Senior Grade and 
Middle Grade, and the rates for the lower grades 
somewhat increased. The very highest professional 
skill is required to teach efficiently the lower grades. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

The papers in Mathematics, notably so in Arith- 
metic, have been made too hard for average pupils 
during the last two or three years. 

Other branches of Science should be added to 
choose from, for example, Botany (boys), Physio- 
graphy, Physiology, Geology, and Hygiene. 

Each subject of Science should have at least 700 
marks assigned to it. 


PART 1IT. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

I wish what 1 have said re the Junior Grade to 
apply here also. 

Domestic Economy should have 500 marks attached 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

It was, in my opinion, a great mistake to put 
Mechanics off the Senior Grade curriculum a few 
years ago. It should be restored, and the subjects of 
Science already mentioned under “ Junior Grade” 
added on also, that Senior Grade students might have 
a choice of subjects most suitable to their wants. 


PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

I. 

The centre superintendents should be selected from 
the ladies and gentlemen acting on the staffs of Inter- 
mediate schools. The funds at the disposal of the 
Board should be applied as far as possible for the 
benefit ol those engaged in the actual work of teaching. 
Notwithstanding the assistance obtained through 
Results Fees, the members of the teaching staffs, re- 
main very much under paid. 

II. 

No part of the grants to schools should be depend- 
ent merely on an inspector’s report, but on examimt- 
tion only, as heretofore. Nevertheless two or more 
inspectors might be employed with advantage to 
report once a year to the Intermediate Board as to 
the nature and state of school premises, how the school 
is provided with laboratory, scientific apparatus, dia- 
grams, maps, &c., the number of pupils, the qualifi- 
cations and experience of the teachers, the order and 
discipline maintained, and how the Preparatory, but 
especially the under Preparatory, classes are taught, if 
there be such. The fairest way of disposing of the 
Board’s income for the encouragement of Intermediate 
education, is the present way. To appoint a large 
number of inspectors to examine Intermediate schools 
and recommend a grant of so much per pupil each 
year, would mean a large yearly outlay for inspectors, 
and would soon lead to facldism and favouritism^ 
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Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Spencer, Frederic, M.A. 

Examiner i n 
French to the 
Intermediate 
Education 
Board. 

Professor of the French and 
German Languages and 
Literatures in the Uni- 
versity College of N. Wales 
(a constituent College of 
the University of Wales). 
Examiner in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and 
occasional Examiner t o 
the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Editor of the 

Teaching " ^Cambridge 

of the Fifth Form in the 
Hull Grammar School, and 
formerly Chief Master on 
the Modern Side in the 
Leys School, Cambridge. 
Examiner in French or 
German to the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board 
lor the Examination of 
Schools, to the Cambridge 
Local Examination Syndi- 
cate, &c., &c. ; an original 
Member of .and now Chief 
Examiner in French to, 
the Central Welsh Board 
of Intermediate Educa- 
tion. Ten years' experience 

English Secondary 
Schools. Ten years as 

public Examinations, and 
as Professor in the Uni- 
versity College of North 


PART I. 

W- 


Alterations in System Generally. 


That the Act should he so amended that — (a.) All 
schools which receive grants from the Board be made 
responsible to the Board, not only for the efficiency of 
the teaching provided — whether tested by written 
examination or not — but also for their tone and 
discipline, their organization, administration, equip- 
ment, accommodation, and sanitary conditions. 

(b.) The allotment of each grant, and the determi- 
nation of its amount, be henceforth largely dependent 
on the results of inspection, and not, as heretofore, 
solely on the written examination of a greater or less 
proportion of pupils arbitrarily selected by the 
authorities to whom the grant is paid. 

N.B. — I would venture to suggest that in the 
consideration of the above suggestions, or of others of 
a kindred nature, the Commissioners would find it 
helpful to enquire into the working of the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act of 1889. 

The most valuable evidence might be obtained from 
D. It. Fearon, Esq., Secretary to the Charity Com- 
missioners for England and Wales; from A. C. 
Humphreys-0 wen, Esq., M.P., Chairman of the 
Central Welsh Board, and from Owen Owen, Esq., 
Ciiief Inspector of Welsh Intermediate Schools under 
the said Board. 

[A. C. Humphreys-Owen, Esq., Garthmyl, Mont- 
gomery ; Owen Owen, Esq., Central Welsh Board 
Offices, Cardiff]. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Suggestions. — (5.) That the history of Gx-eat Britain 
and Ireland should be constituted an independent 
•subject in each gi'ade ; and that the maxima allotted 
to the subject of English Language and Litex-ature 
should in no case be less than those allotted in the 
respective grades to any other subject of examination. 

That the maximum allotted to each foreign modern 
language in which examinations are hold should be 
inci-eased, and a substantial portion of it assigned in 
each gi'ade to a test of oral proficiency. 


(7.) That every candidate for examination in a Spencer, 
modei'n foreign language be tested as to his ability to m.a? 01 ' 0 ’ 
road fluently, correctly, and intelligently, and to write — 
from dictation in that language. 

That arrangements should be made for a practical 
examination of all candidates who offer any branch of 
Natural Science. 

It is obvious that there are serious practical 
difficulties in the way of carrying out these x-ecom- 
mendations. Hei'e, again, the experience of the 
Welsh Central Board, which has established similar 
regulations, would doubtless be helpful, although these 
x'egulations have only been in force for a single year. 

Of the wox'king of the ox-al examination in French 
I should be glad to give detailed infox-mation if desired. 


PART II., Sect. IY. 

Rules 32-35. 

(34.) I am entirely sceptical as to the advantage of 
school examinations in “ Commercial” Fi'ench, German- 
&c. 

The mei'chants’ complaint is that boys come from 
school without the power of reading, writing, and 
speaking ordinary French, and of understanding 
it when they hear it spoken. 

“ Concentrate your efforts,” they say, “ on the 
attainment of this. If you send us boys who can do 
these things, they will learn the special vocabulary of 
commerce easily enough in a few weeks of office life.” 

The school “ Commercial ” course in French, etc., 
has always seemed to me one of the most mischievous 
forms of early specialisation. 

I am glad to note that no candidate obtains any 
credit for “ Commercial ” Fi'enclx, &c., unless he pass 
in the langxxagc generally. If the Commercial 
examination must be continued, I would suggest that 
Honours in the language generally should be made a 
preliminary condition of obtaining credit for the. 
Commercial course. 

PART II., Sect. Y. 

Rules 36-39. 

Suggestions. — (37, 39.) That no certificate be ~ 
awarded in any grade to a girl who has not passed in 
Arithmetic either in that gi'ade or previously in a 
lower grade. 

It seems very desirable that all girls on leaving 
school should have at least a sound knowledge of the. 
elements of Arithmetic. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

Suggestion re Examination in German. 

That while it is still desirable, at least in the- 
“ Commercial ” examination, to test the candidates 
power of reading German handwriting, the obligatory 
use of it in the written examination may advan- 
tageously be dispensed with. 

The use of this handwriting is rapidly bein'- 
abandoned by the Germans themselves, who all read 
with ease the ordinary handwriting adopted in this 
country. Ic is the general experience of examiners in 
German that the proportion of illegible work received 
from candidates who attempt German handwriting is 
very great. Not only is the examiner’s task x-endered 
more toilsome, without any apparent conqxensating 
advantage, but it is certain that a very large number 
of candidates make numerous mistakes which they 
would not make if they were writing in their ordinary 
hand. * 

The test in reading German handwriting is easily- 
supplied by a lithographed letter, which the candidates 
may be required to transcribe or translate, or both. 
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Name of 
Signatory. 

1 PART 11., Sect. 111. 

1 Description. Educational Experience. Rules 20—31 

Stanley, John, M.A., 
Barrister-at- 

law. 

Vice-Principal 
of Campbell 
College, Bel- 
fast. 

Rule 25. — Omit “ such subjects to Senior Grade 
Armagh Royal School. 1871 6,500. 

to 1878 ; Trinity College, 

Dublin, 1878 to 188li : Lec- 
turer for Messrs. James 
and Lynch. 1886 to 1893 
• during this time more 
than 600 hoys from the 

greater English Public PART II., SECT. IY. 

Schools passed through 

my hands); 1893 to 1896 „ , __ __ 

private pupils, of whom Rules 32-35. 

one got gold medal in the 

t"ons“ e seTior E CteiS Rule 32.— Substitute “ Students may pass the 

Master at Mr. strangway's examination generally,” and secondly (B) may obtain 
School ; 1896 to 1898 Vice- , ° J J \ / J 

Principal of Campbell honours. 

College. 

A. — To pass the examination generally, students 

assigned to the following subjects in the programme : — 
1, English; 2, Mathematics; 3, Natural Philosophy; 
PART I. (1). 4. Latin or French or German. 


Practical Working of System. 


The Intermediate Education Act has greatly bene- 
fited education in Ireland, by appointing definite 
work, and giving good rewards ; but these benefits 
have been accompanied by excessive strain on pupils 
and teachers seeking to gain the highest possible 
marks owing to the system of Results Fees. 

Cricket, an important means of education, has 
almost disappeared from many Irish schools, owing 
to the time at which the examinations are held. 

The absence of an oral examination in Modern 
Languages, and in Science, Geometry, and Reading 
has retarded progress in these brandies of education. 
It seems to me that the present system, with the 
modifications hereinafter suggested, can be made the 
means of raising secondary education in Ireland to a 
condition better than is found in England. 


PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39; 

Rule 36. — Omit these Rules. 

PART II., Sect. YII. 

Rules 42-44. 

43. — For the words such certificates to end, 
substitute, or shall have obtained honours in any 
subject. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

L desire to call attention to the importance of 
altering the present system or Results Fees, by which 
memory is too much cultivated with the object of 
gaining marks at so much per 100. I shall suggest 
alterations by which teachers retain Results Fees for 
every pupil who passes the examination satisfactorily 
without regard to the exact percentage of marks 
gained. 

I shall also suggest means for obtaining oral exami- 
nations in certain subjects, and an alteration in the 
date of the examination, and the appointment of not 
more than four inspectors. 


PART II., Sect. I.' 

Rules 1-9. 

In Rule 2, for June substitute July. 

Rule 5. — French and German Languages for 700, 
substitute 1,200 throughout in all grades (of which 
300 marks should be given for an oral examination 
held by inspectors). In Natural Philosophy sub- 
stitute 700 for 500 in Junior Grade, and 1,000 in 
Middle and Senior Grades. 

Rule 7. — Add “ but an oral examination 1 shall 
be held by the inspectors or examiners appointed for 
that purpose in Reading, Geometry, and Modern 
Languages, for which marks shall be given. 


PART II., Sect. YIII. 

Rules 45-50.’ 

48. — Power should be obtained to enable the Board 
to offer each year a limited number of scholarships 
— value from £20 to £70 per year — tenable for four 
years at the University of Oxford, Cambridge, or 
Dublin, to such students as the Board shall judge to 
have obtained the highest places at the examinations in 
the Senior Grade. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 57.— 

(1.) In (1) for 25 per cent., substitute 50 per cent., 

and in the line above for past has obtained 

honours. 

59. —For £50 prize or exhibition, substitute £50 
of scholarship, tenable at the Universities before 
mentioned. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

64. — Shall pass the examination, and shall obtain 
honours in at least two subjects. 
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PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

70. A. — Before the words “a list,” insert I., and 
add (2). A list of the masters employed, stating their 
•qualifications and salaries. 

(3.) A statement of the endowments of the school. 
A time-table of school. 

Rule 74. — Substitute “for each pupil who shall have 
passed the examination generally, the sum of .£3 ; 
and an additional sum of .£! for each subject in which 
a pupil has obtained honours, in respect of each 
pupil.” But the Commissioners may withhold the 
whole, or any part, of the total amount of Results 
Fees payable to any school if, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners, the condition or management of the 
school is unsatisfactory, or if it is already sufficiently 
endowed, and the Commissioners may allot additional 
•sums to schools which seem to deserve or require such 
help. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Greater attention should be given to unseen trans- 
lation in all languages. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Greater attention should be given to unseen trans- 
lation in all languages. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

All translations should be unseen, i.e., at sight from 
unprepared portions of specified authors. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

I suggest the appointment of not more than 
four inspectors, at a remuneration of not more than 
three guineas a day, for each day on which they shall 
be employed, this will require an alteration or addi- 
tion in Section 3 of the Act of 1878. 

The examiners should be appointed for not more 
than two years, but should be eligible for re-appoint- 
ment on the recommendation of three-fourths of the 
Commissioners; two of the inspectors might be women. 


Name ot 
Signatories. 


Description. 


Educational Experience. 


Steele, Miss L. J., 


Manager. The 
Misses Steele's 
School, Bally- 


Eight years. 


years' experience. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

Some object to the system generally as being a 
system of “ cramming ” ; and that the education given 
is not of any practical or material benefit to the 
children, or at least most of them, in after life, not 
bearing as it should on the daily occupation or duties 
of every day life. 


A lot of money is spent year by year on text bonks steoie, Mias 
which, afr.er one year’s study, whether thorough or another? 
not, are absolutely no use ever again. The text-books — 
are changed too soon, and much money lost. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rules 11 and 12. — Standard of age quite too high 
for Preparatory and J unior Grades. 

Too much information is required from the average 
child at the ages specified respectively for these two 
grades. 

Children should compete in Preparatory Grade at 
the age of twelve years as before, and, moreover, be 
permitted to compete two successive years, in order 
to do themselves justice. 

The first year that students enter, even those who 
are naturally talented, and from whom teachers expect 
most, often fail ignominiously, all through carelessness 
and lack of thoroughly understanding the system by 
which the examinations are carried out. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 72. — Eight pupils instead of ten might be suffi- 
cient for definition of school, and less than one 
hundi’ed attendances • might be enough for each 
student. 


Name ot 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Stewart, J. A., B.A., 

Head Master, 
i Academical 
Institution, 
Boyle. 

(a) . Head Master for eleven 
years of above school. 

(b) . Assistant Master for one 
year in a Ladies' Collegiate 
School at Coleraine. 

PART I. (1). 


Practical Working of System. 

Payment by results is the fairest and most prac- 
ticable method of assisting deserving schools, but as 
at present administered by the Intermediate Board it 
has produced a discreditable traffic in pupils likely to 
pass in a good many subjects, or win prizes and 
exhibitions. 

A large sum of money is attached to the heads of 
a few of the pupils of a school, so that it pays large 
schools which must keep up a show of success to take 
these to board and teach for a trifle, depending for 
payment on the Result Fees and the reputation gained 
by a number of exhibitioners. The smaller schools 
which really do the work ave thus robbed and de- 
moralized. 

In this way [The mistress of a certain school] got 
two girls from me who had won exhibitions, coming 
all the way to Boyle to press for them. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

The tendency of Intermediate education is far too 
literary. It would be better for two-thirds of the 
pupils who enter the Intermediate examinations if 
they had as much inducement to acquire a knowledge 
of Mathematics, Drawing, and Physical Science, as 
Greek, Latin, French, German, Spanish, &c., &c. 

Curiously enough, I have been teaching Physical 
Science here for the past eleven years under the 
South Kensington Science and Art Department, and 
have very good apparatus, which I use, but I do not 
find it pays to teach mv Intermediate condidates 
2 Y 
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Stewart, j. a., those subjects, and have not sent in any one on 
B A ' __ Chemistry or Natural Philosophy for seven or eight 
years. 

Otherwise I heartily appreciate the Intermediate 
education system, in which a course is mapped out for 
pupils and teachers by the combined wisdom of the best 
educationists, rewards are given to deserving teachers 
and pupils, and the examinations are an effort as far 
as humanly possible to give credit for genuine work. 

PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

The publication of the examination numbers is a 
nuisance. 

Almost half the candidates necessarily fail, and it 
is much pleasanter to tell a parent that a pupil has 
passed, say in English, French, and Arithmetic, than 
to have to say simply this — “ The examination number 
is missing.” 

The certificates might be much more ornamental. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

( a and b.) — To counterbalance the 4,800 marks 
assigned to languages other than English there should 
be added new subjects : — 

Marks. 

Physical Geography, ... . 300 

Writing, 300 

A selected Outline of Physical Science, . 300 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) Instead of Natural Philosophy there should be 
introduced a series of Science subjects in imitation of 
the South Kensington Science and Art Department’s 
examinations. 

Marks. 

(a) Hydrostatics and Mechanics, . 500 

(ft) Sound, Light, and Heat, . . 500 

(y) Magnetism and Electricity, .- . 500 

This arrangement to be .continued throughout the 
grades, 


Description. Educational Experience. 


t, J. II., Stewart, J. Huston, 


Examiner in 
Natural Phi-, 
losophytothe 


Assistant Master in Wes- 
leyan Normal Institution, 
one year ; Head Master 
Hardwicke School of 
Science for five years ; 
Demonstrator of Practical 
Physics in Royal College of 
Science, Dublin, six years ; 
Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy, University Col- 
lege, Dublin, twelve years; 
Examiner to H.U.I. and 
your Board for many 


| Normal School of Science 
— w Royal College of 
Science), S Kensington, 
and Royal College of 
Science. Dublin ; obtained 
. ).st Class Honours and 
Medal from Science and 
' b Department, B. Sc.. 
London ; (First Division) 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

1 think that the examinational system hitherto 
adopted by your Boai-d is good, and that in the main 
the examinations have been well carried out. Great 
advantages have accrued to education in Ireland from 
the operation of your system. 


1 consider, however, that still greater advantages 
would be afforded if your system were supplemented 
by a system of inspection, and 1 would suggest : — 

1. That a system of “registration” of schools 
be adopted, and that no school be qualified to earn 
Results Fees which is not duly registered. 1 

2; That in order that a school may be registered,, 
your Board must be satisfied as to the suitability of the 
school premises, their equipment, and the qualifications, 
of the teaching staff. 

3. That no school be qualified to earn Result- Fees- 
in Science which is not provided with the apparatus, 
necessary for illustration (lists and details to be pre- 
pared by your Board), 

4. That your inspector’s shall satisfy themselves 
that students who have been entered for examination, 
in Science subjects have been individually exercised in 
the use of the illustrative apparatus ; and that they 
are able to make a number of simple experiments and 
measurements of which lists have been supplied to the 
schools. 

5. I think that “ Elementary Science ” ought to be 
included in the subjects for the Preparatory Grade.. 
This subject ought to be a combination of the simple 
facts and laws of both Physics and Chemistry used in 
explaining the more usual natural phenomena,' the 
knowledge expected from the students to be imparted 
by a corirse of experimental lessons on some six or 
eight common objects, such as : — air, water, a piece of 
chalk, a candle. 

6. I think that the custom of only permitting an 
examiner to act for two years tends to lessen the 
uniformity of the examinations, and to prevent 
examiners from becoming as efficient as they might be. 
In order to secure efficiency, I think it would not be 
wise, to appoint examiners for long periods, but they 
should be eligible for re-election for an indefinite 
number of times in succession. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

I think that instead of paying money to students, as 
at present, exhibitions should, at least in part, consist 
of facilities for father study in a registered school, or 
in the case of Senior Grade students, at some college 
or university approved by your Board. 

I also think that, with a view to encouraging 
students to continue their studies, the number of 
inducements to Senior Grade students ought to be 
largely increased. 


PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

I think that the system of making separate awards- 
to boys and girls should be abolished, and that they 
should compete on equal terms. Having had many 
years’ experience in teaching girls at Alexander College 
and elsewhere, I have come to the conclusion that if 
this suggestion be adopted it will subject them to no 
disadvantage. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

As the cause of education is better served by a 
school which aims at bringing all its pupils up to a 
fair level, than by one which devotes special attention 
to a few bright students, 1 think that no extra Result 
Fees should be paid lor honour students. The induce- 
ments to get honours should be given to the students 
themselves. 

Also with a view to prevent cramming and to secure 
that dull pupils may share the advantages of the Act 
equally with bright ones, I think that the fees paid 
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to schools should be partly Results Fees, as at present, 
and partly service fees ; the service tees to be paid 
to a school for each specified (by details drawn up by 
your Board) course of lessons or lectures given by a 
duly qualified teacher. This would involve the 
keeping ot roll books for the several classes, these 
roll books to be examined and initialled by your 
inspector from time to time. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

I consider that as compared with most of the other 
examiners, the examiners in Natural Philosophy are 
inadequately remunerated ; this was particularly 
noticeable last year. The examiner had charge of 
three papers — Senior, Middle, and Junior. As he had 
charge of all grades — boys and girls, including overage 
candidates — he found the clerical labour of making 
■out the returns almost as great as that of marking the 
497 answer books. As he only received £30 for his 
-services on that occasion, he thinks it his duty to 
suggest that the examiners in Nvtural Philosophy 
should be paid on the same scale as those in Mathe- 
matics. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Stonham, Rev. Frank, 




! lege, Co. Cork. 

^Fermoy College. 

Master of Bandon Gram- 
mar School. 

Seven years Assistant 
Master at Drosrheda 
Grammar School (live and 
a half years of which held 
post of Senior Assistant 
Master). 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

'On the whole fairly satisfactory. 

I have used the system when it fitted in with 
school work as an examination test. 

In a small school the expense incurred in preparing 
pupils specially, is considerable. If the Intermediate 
were made the chief point, it would be disastrous to 
thorough teaching throughout the school. 

The Intermediate system has practically been of no 
benefit to the class of school, of which 1 am manager. 
The pupils are drawn from the country gentry and 
the professional classes, who, with limited means, are 
unable to send to the best English Public Schools. 
Pupils sometimes come to school backward, but hope 
to enter professions', and have not time to prepare 
for Intermediate as a rule. 

I do not wish to criticise the rules, but should 
welcome any change which would help schools of 
the class I am endeavouring to maintain. 


Name 

of Signatory. 


Description. 


Educational Experience. 


Story, 


Examiner in 
English to the 
Intermediate 


Ten years’ experience as 
Lecturer and Examiner in 
Alexandra College ; Ex- 
aminer under the Board 
of Intermediate Education ; 
Assistant Examiner, R.U.L 


PART I. (1). Story, 

Practical Working of System. 

I consider that the system has given endowment 
and stimulus to Irish schools. 

It has the limitations and defects of any merely 
examining system, with result fees and money prizes. 

These defects are increased by the examinations 
being wholly written and not either oral or practical. 

They are also increased in Ireland by certain local 
causes. 

The system as worked at present tends : — 

(a.) To substitute success in examinations as the 
aim of education for a thorough training and develop- 
ment of all the faculties, mental and physical. 

(b.) To encourage overwork and “ cramming.” 

(c.) To induce neglect of those parts of education 
which cannot be tested by examinations. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I should suggest that : — 

(a.) Inspectors be appointed ; such inspectors to be 
thoroughly qualified for their work. 

(b.) That, at least, half the sum available for 
endowment of schools be given on the results of 
inspection. 

(c.) That schools which do not send in pupils for 
examination should be allowed to place themselves 
under inspection and to receive payment on the 
results of inspection. 

(d . ) That inspection should be thorough, and should 
include the teaching in the schools inspected. 

I should also suggest : — 

That the Board be assisted by a council composed 
of inspectors and examiners. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 1. — That the Preparatory Grade be abolished. 

If not abolished, that the examination should be 
qualifying and non-competitive, and that there should 
be no set course. 

Rule 5. — That, in the Senior Grade, students should 
be allowed to choose between the general course and 
certain groups of subjects. 

Rule 6. — That the examiners shall be specially and 
highly qualified, and have had experience in teaching. 


• PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

That the Board should require that all exhibitions 
and prizes (other than book prizes) be applied towards 
furthering the education of the successful students. 

That the value of the larger exhibitions and prizes 
be reduced. 

That a special prize be given in every subject to 
the candidate obtaining the highest number of marks 
in that subject. 


PART II, Sect. XH. 4 
Rules 70-78. 

Rule 72. — That, in definition of school, in this rule, 
after the word “ which ” there be added “ satisfies the 
inspectors.” 

Rule 74. — That, at least, half the available endow- 
ment be awarded on results on inspection. See 
[Part I. (2.)]. 

2 Y 2 
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Story, Miss M., PART HI. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(a.) That certain groups be allowed as an alternative 
course. (See suggestions on Rules 1-9). Such groups 
to be : — Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, &c. 

(a.) That, in all grades, the papers set should be 
made suitable to the average age and capacity of the 
students. 

That questions merely testing memory work be 
avoided, and the cultivation of the reasoning and 
reflective faculties be encouraged. 

{a.) That, in all grades, some- physical science 
subjects be added to the programme, as Mechanics, 
Botany (for boys), Zoology; Physiology, and Physio- 
graphy. 


Name of 
Signatory. 


Description. 


Educational Experience. 


Strassburg, P. E., : 


Pi ofessor 
guages. 


Seven years in this country’ 
fifteen years on the con- 


With reference to Modern Languages : 

No books should b?. set, but the various institutions 
should find their own best means to teach Modem 
Languages in a practical way. A specimen of the 
standard for the various grades should be issued in the 
programme published annually by the Board, which 
should serve as a guide, as to how far the pupils have 
to qualify in order to pass their respective grades. 

In the Middle and Senior Grades the examinations 
in Modern Languages should be conducted absolutely 
orally. 

Qualified and practical men could be appointed' 
with no great expenses to visit the various centres foi- 
tliat purpose. And, I believe, that the very fact of 
viva voce examinations in Modern Languages will 
introduce better and more practical leaching. 

Further, I would suggest : 

That in the Preparatory Grade only one Modern 
Language besides English, be permitted ; 

In the Junior Grade only two Modern Languages 
besides English ; 

In the Middle and Senior Grades only three Modern 
Languages besides English, 
so as to stop the awful traffic made in the multiplicity 
of languages with a mere chance of securing a prize — 
an advertisement to the school. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The present system has, notwithstanding all its 
defects, also been productive of a vast amount of 
good, both in advancing general knowledge,” and in 
furnishing the masses with the means of reaching it. 
Schools are supplied with more efficient teachers, and, 
owing to Results Fees, Exhibitions, etc., every particle 
of youth’s intellect is being employed to a profitable 
end. 

It is quite an ordinary thing to hear boys, even 
in small towns and villages, talk of Homer and 
Euripides, Virgil and Cicero, Racine and Victor 
Hugo, and sometimes even of Schiller, Lessing, Dante, 
Machiavel and many others — .something like a French 
king once said, that be wants the humblest of his sub- 
jects even to have a chicken in his pot for Sunday. 

On the other hand, I went out to take a walk one day 
with a boy of the Middle Grade standing, and I was 
surprised to find that he did not know a single name 
of an ordinary shrub, nor was he able to distinguish 
an oak or a beech from a pine tree. Another instauce 
is that of a Senior Grade girl constantly talking of 
lief cat’s keen scent, thereby confounding the qualities 
of the dog with those of the cat. 

Well, sirs, is that “Education”? Can we regard 
such a system in which golden youth is called upon, 
nay urged, to employ its time and energy, Education 
in the true sense of the word ? Has it not degener- 
ated into a system of cramming and of overburdening 
the memory with stuff oi no use to the bearer in after 
life ? Youth, on whose shoulders the future of State 
and Church, in addition to one’s private interests, de- 
pends, should not be thus trifled with. 

As for the teaching of Modern Languages, it is 
simply abominable. Boys take up three and some- 
times four Modern Languages without pronouncing 
a single word properly, or being able to express them- 
selves in either of them, not to say with moderate 
ease, but in any way whatever. 

For literary pursuits a Latin and Greek-like know- 
ledge of Modern Language might suffice ; but never 
for practical use. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

It seems, in my humble opinion, that the best scheme 
would be to introduce the “ Gymnasium ” of the Con- 
tinent, of which I would be happy to give details 
when called upon to do so. Thus far with reference 
to general education and practical knowledge. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

(4.) No authors should be prescribed; but a stand- 
ard Or a specimen of the last examination given. 

(5.) (a.) Latin and Greek, English, French, and 
German should have the same number of marks ; but 
History, Geography, etc., should be separate subjects. 

()3.) Ancient History should be a compulsory subject, 
even for those who do not take up the study of Latin 
and Greek. 

(y.) Only one Modern Language besides English in 
the Preparatory Grade ; not more than two Modern 
Languages besides English in the Junior Grade; not 
more than three Modern Languages besides English 
in the Middle and Senior Grades. 

(?.) Commercial English, French, German, Spanish, 
or Italian should begin with the Middle Grade, and 
should have higher marks than those assigned to 
them in the Programme. 

(t.) For the encouragement of taking up more 
German, it would be desirable that a higher number 
of marks should be assigned to it than to French : 
owing to the keen competition in trade, as will as to 
the literary and scientific works, the knowledge of 
German should be encouraged. 

(£.) Botany and Zoology should be compulsory 
subjects, beginning with the Junior Grade. 

(rj.) Oral Examinations in Modern Languages, at 
least in the Middle and Senior Grades. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) The Programme should run thus : 

Not more than one Modern Language, besides 
English, may be taken — 

Latin, English, French, German, Italian, Celtic. 
Arithmetic, Euclid, Algebra, Drawing and Zoology, 
History and Geography. 

.The last two subjects should be compulsory ami 
separate subjects, instead of being bracketed m 
English. Zoology should be introduced instead of 
Greek — at least a knowledge of domestic animals. 

(b.) All languages, ancient or modern, including 
English, should have an equal number of marks ; but. 
History, Geography, and Zoology should be treated 
as separate subjects with, say, three hundred marks 

(c.) In this grade Modern Languages need not be 
examined orally. 
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PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a) . In second column insert History, Geography, 
and Zoology as before, and add Botany for boys. 

As for Modern Languages, only two besides 
English should be permitted in this grade to be ex- 
amined in. 

(b) . As before. 

(c) . Modern Languages orally; at least no honours 
without an oral examination. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(а) . As before ; but omit Geography, and allow 
three Modern Languages besides English. 

(б) . As before. 

(c). Modern Languages should, in this grade, be 
conducted absolutely orally. 


I think that there is too much memory-work to be Stuart, 
done, as the programme exists at present, and that ar8 ^L 
therefore “ cramming ” cannot be wholly avoided. 

I believe that examinations do no harm but good, 
if the teaching be constant and efficient. If the 
examinations were partly oral I believe that much of 
the outcry against them would be silenced, but per- 
sonally I have nothing to say against written exami- 
nations. 

I have always found it possible to arouse interest 
and enjoyment amongst my pupils in all the subjects 
I have taught, but 1 find it increasingly more difficult 
to make the mathematical part of the programme in- 
teresting. The papers set are, in my opinion, far too 
difficult, for girls at least, and the time allowed for 
working them is hardly sufficient. 


PART I. (2). 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(a) . Introduce Logic in second column ; otherwise 
as stated before. 

( b ) . As before. 

(c) . Modern Languages absolutely orally. 

PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

(a). With reference to History as a separate subject 
1 beg . to say that no education is complete, in the 
most limited sense whatever, without a fair knowledge 
of Universal History, both anciencand modern. 

History, is the judge of the past, the teacher and 
guide cf r.he present, and the mirror of the future— 
verbum sapiehti sat. 

The course may be divided thus : 

Preparatory Grade : History of Ireland. 

Junior Grade: The United Kingdom and portion 
of Ancient History. 

Middle Grade : Universal History, ancient and 
modern. 

Senior Grade : Universal History, ancient and 

modern, more detailed. 

(li). Thesame with Zoology and Botany — beginning 
with domestic animals aud general home produce, etc. 

(y). I further beg to suggest, that for the encourage- 
ment of subjects more useful in practical life than 
others, the Board should guard against their beiim 
neglected, by either increasing the number of marks 
or by offering from time to time special prizes in those 
subjects. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Stuart. Margaret 
Eleanor. 

Manager of 
Intermediate 
School, Sligo. 

Five years as a Governess, 
and four years as Principal 
of the Sligo Intermediaie 
School. Miss Stuart's 
pupils have obtained three 
book prizes and two exhi- 
bitions, as well as passes 
and honours in at least 
twelve subjects. Miss 

Stuart has been engaged 
in Intermediate work for 
about six years. 

PART I. (1). 


Practical Working of System. 

I consider that the Intermediate system has intro- 
duced a better programme of studies into Irish 
secondary schools, and that it has fostered activity 
both in teachem and pupils. 


Alterations of System Generally. 

1. I would suggest that either two or three years 
be allowed to the Preparatory Grade. T find 
that children of 13 or 14 never do much at their first 
written examination, and I think much belter and 
steadier work might be expected from a Preparatory 
Grade student under the previous regulations than is 
now possible. 

2. Tne making of History a special subject. 

3. The addition of Music to the programme for 
boys. 

Examiners. 

4. 1 hat no examiner who has not had experience of 
some length in teaching pupils of the same age as 
those he is employed to examine, be appointed. 

5. Examiners who have been found capable of 
setting careful aud well-framed papers likely to 
encourage the best kind of teaching to be retained. 

6. The appointment of a larger number of women 
as examiners who have had practical experience. 

Papers. 

1 . The papers to be made suitable to the average 
age and capacity of the pupils taking them. 

3. A special prize to be given in every subject to 
the candidate obtaining the highest marks in that 
subject. 

9. That the number of subjects in which a pupil 
may compete be limited to a smaller number. This 
would, I believe, ensure better work. 


PART II., Sect. I. 


Rules 1-9. 

2.— I would venture to euggest that if the examine- 
.ons w ere held quite at the end of Jane it would be an 
improvement. I find that it is impossible to keep 
my pupils together, or to cause them to work steadily 
from the first day the examinations begin— I mean 
those pupils who do not go in for the examinations. 
Most schools do not break up until 1st July yet 
little or no work is done between 14th June and that 
date. 

5— I would hketo see one or two additional sub- 
jects added to the 1 reparatory Grade, such as Music, 
domestic Economy, while pupils should not be allowed 
to compete for a larger total of marks than at pre- 
sent. 1 

There is hardly any chance of winning an exhibi- 
tion now without two foreign languages, and at that 
age tew children are acquainted with more than 
one. 

I think that the marks assigned to Arithmetic in 
all the grades are not sufficient. 
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PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

12.— I think the former arrangement, allowing a 
student to enter twice in the Preparatory Grade, was 
preferable.. 1 would like to have that rule restored. 

1 4. — If this rule did not exist I believe it would be 
better, especially if the programme for the Senior 
Grade were made to agree with the course set for 1st 
Arts Examination in the Royal University. Students 
could then do Matriculation and 1st Arts Examina- 
tions in the same years as the Middle and Senior 
Grades Intermediate, respectively. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Method of Conducting Examinations. 

I would suggest that each student be required on 
each day on which he appears for examination to 
write his name and number on some official form, in 
charge of the Superintendent, which should be sent 
forward for the inspection of the Board and of the 
examiners. 

This would serve as a means of identification, and 
would prevent the possibility of such a fraud as that 
of two boys entering the same examination room on 
different days, and claiming and answering under the 
one number. 

That is to say, that if one school had two Junior 
Grade boys— one clever at Mathematics and bad in 
Languages, and the other vice versa — it would not be 
possible (as it is now) for a dishonest master to let 
those two boys act as one, and so, by their combined 
abilities, perhaps secure a first place, undeserved by 
either. 

I would suggest also that more care be taken to 
secure the safety and secrecy of the examination 
papers. I have heard it said that bribery is some- 
times used to secure copies of the papers from the 
printers long before the examinations. Both these 
charges may be quite unfounded. I hope they are, 
but I have frequently heard them. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

50. —I think some medals ought to be given to Pre- 
paratory Grade students who have gained first places, 
either in their grade or in an}' subject, or group of 
subjects, for which a medal is awarded to the students 
of other grades. 

I would like to see a prize or medal given in every 
subject and in every grade to the student who has 
gained highest marks in that subject. 

These medals might all be silver, and might be 
awarded instead of the small gold medals given at 
present for the greatest excellence in certain groups 
of subjects. 

To reduce the number of such medals, and, as a 
further incentive to ambition, I would suggest that 
there be only one medal for each subject in each 
grade, and that boys and girls be allowed to compete 
with one another for that mark of distinction. 

PART III. (I). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(a.) I would suggest that Music be added to above 
list of subjects ; 

(b.) And that the number of marks for Drawing be 
increased to 500, and that History be either made a 
separate subject, or a shorter period, given : 

(c.) And that the papers set in Arithmetic be less 
difficult ; 

And that more marks be given in Euclid for defini- 
tions and propositions, and less for exercises. 

(a.) I think there is always too much poetry to be 
committed to memory in this grade, and that, as a 
rule, the prose work set in English is beyond the 


comprehension of such, young students. Of all the 
prose works that I have taught in this grade since its 
begiuning, there were only two that I would consider 
suitable. These were Lamb’s “ Adventures of 
Ulysses,” and Mitford’s “Our Village.” “The 
Spectator,” for instance, is entirely beyond the 
capabilities of such young students. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) I would suggest that Music be added for boys. 
In English and Irish History I think that the period 
set is too long, and also the poetry. One of the two 
poems should be sufficient. 

The prose work is often very difficult. “Brace- 
bridge Hall,” though much easier than some given in 
former years, cannot be fully appreciated or under- 
stood by students under sixteen. 

(6.) I think at least 600 marks should be given for 
Arithmetic, and that care should be taken to see that 
the amount of work given could be really done in the 
prescribed time. 

(c.) The Junior and Middle Arithmetic papers set 
at last examination were both long and difficult. On 
the Junior Grade paper there were seven questions at 
the very first, which I believe the majority of the 
candidates could not do. This would dishearten any 
pupil almost from attempting the rest. 

I believe a large number of pupils lost their ex- 
aminations in the Junior Grade owing to the peculiar 
difficulty, for children, of that paper: 

PART in. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(b.) I think Arithmetic does not get enough 
marks. 

(c.) Also that the last paper set was much too long. 
I have known experts to take quite three hours to 
work it out, though using the shortest methods. 1 
believe no student in either Junior or Middle Grade 
has scored full marks in this subject at the recent 
examination. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Tarleton, Francis A., ^ 

Fellow of 
Trinity C o 1- 
lege, Dublin 

Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, since 1866 ; Ex- 
aminer in Mathematics 
under the Intermediate 
Board in 1897, and several 
times in preceding years. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

5. — Themarks assigned to Greekare in all the grades 
too high, and those assigned to Latin and English are 
too high in all the grades except the Preparatory. 
The marks assigned to Greek, Latin, English, Euclid, 
and Algebra might with advantage be arranged as 
follows : — Preparatory Grade — Greek, 600. The 
others as guren in programme. 

Junior Grade — Greek, 600 ; Latin, 800 ; English, 
700: Euclid, 700; Algebra, 700. Middle Grade — 
Greek. 600 ; Latin, 800 ; English, 600 ; Euclid, 700 ; 
Algebra, 700. Senior Grade — Greek, 600 ; Latin, 
800 ; English, 600. The mathematical subjects as 
given in programme. 
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PART II., Sect. Y. 

Rules 36-39. 

36, 37, 38, 39. — In all these Latin should be substi- 
tuted for English as the compulsory subject. 

38, 39. — In these Algebra should- -be -made compul- 
sory as well as Latin. 

Latin, as the basis of all accurate knowledge of 
grammar and modes of expression, and Algebra, as 
the basis of all accurate knowledge of quantitative re- 
lations, are the foundations of a good education. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Taylor, J. F„ B.A., 

j‘ English to t he 
Intermediate 
Education 

I examined in English for 
the Board of Intei-mediate 
Education, three periods 
of two years each. Pre- 
viously I had prepared 
oandi.iates for University, 
Army, and Civil Service 
Examinations. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

The marks assigned to Greek in the Preparatory 
Grade should not exceed 600. 

In Arithmetic the marks assigned to Greatest Com- 
mon Measure and Least Common Multiple are too 
high. It would be better to enumerate the subjects 
to be examined in, and let the examiuers divide the 
marks as they please. 

In Euclid it should be impossible to obtain a pass 
with honours without answering some of the deduc- 
tions. in other words, deductions should count at 
least 300. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

The marks assigned to Greek, Latin, English, 
Euclid, and Algebra might with advantage be altered 
to the following : — 

Greek, 600 ; Latin, 800 : English, 700 ; Euclid, 700 ; 
Algebra, 700. 

The deductions in Euclid should count at least half 
the total marks. 

In Arithmetic the extraction of the cube root 
might be omitted, and examiuers allowed to distribute 
marks as they please in the rest of the course. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

The marks assigned to Greek, Latin, English, 
Euclid, and Algebra might with advantage be altered 
to the following : — 

Greek, 600 ; Latin, 800 ; English, 600 ; Euclid, 700 ; 
Algebra, 700. 

In Euclid deductions should count at least half the 
total marks, and in the second division of subjects 
Algebraical proofs of the properties of proportional 
magnitudes assumed in Euc., B. vi., should be in- 
troduced. 

In Algebra the second and third divisions might 
with advantage be united, and examiners allowed to 
distribute marks as they please. The marks assigned 
to the second division seem too high as compared with 
those assigned to the third. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

The marks assigned to Greek, Latin, and English 
might with advantage be altered as follows : — 

Greek, 600; Latin, 800; English, 600. 

In Euclid, in the second division of subjects, Alge- 
braical proofs of the properties of proportional magni- 
tudes assumed in Book vi. should be added ; and 
deductions should count at least half the total marks. 

In Algebra, if examiners were allowed to distribute 
marks as they please in the course specified, it would 
tend to increase the bona fide knowledge of the 
candidates. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I think the range of subjects far too wide even 
after the comparative narrowing which took place 
some years ago. 

In English, the chief difficulty always has been to 
devise some plan by which the intelligence as well as 
the memory of the students could be tested. 

Perhaps the views of head masters were allowed to 
prevail too much ; but, anyhow, there seemed to be 
no safer path for examiners to adopt than to set a 
number of questions, the answers to which admitted of 
no difference of opinion, in other words, questions 
which could be answered straight from the books. 
As to the grouping or co-ordinating of facts in History 
or Geograpy, no one ventured on such dangerous 
ground. The towns of such a county, the kings of 
such a dynasty, the dittos of such and such battles, 
were the tests usually looked for by teachers and 
pupils, and following the natural course in such cases, 
the examiners followed the line of least resistance. 
I think it was hard to avoid this without causing com- 
plaints and exciting discontent. All the same it is a 
thing to be modified as far as possible. I quite 
recognise the great value to Irish boys and girls of a 
close and accurate training in details. But it is a 
pity if their thinking powers remain torpid while 
their memory is oppressed with the burden of work 
thrown upon, it. That is my general impression of 
the working of the system. There ought to be, I 
think, separate papers for Pass , and Honours. The 
art of reading aloud with intelligence is in danger of 
perishing in Ireland, and mispronunciation of the 
commonest words constantly takes place, even with 
students who have passed brilliant examinations. The 
habit of study is not formed, and indeed I fear a 
positive distaste for study is engendered. 


Name of 
Signatories. 

| Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Ternau, Madame, 

j M an ag e r , 

| Madame 
iTernau's School. 
| Warrenpoint. 

I have been Principal of 
three Ladies’ Schools 
during the last twenty- 
two years, and have sent 
in pupils almost uninter- 
ruptedly to the Inter- 
mediate Examinations 

since the Act came into 
force. 

Gibb, Miss, , I 

Teacher in 

Madame 
Temau's School. 

I m have been engaged in 
Teaching for twenty years, 
and have always prepared 
candidates in English and 
Drawing for the Inter- 
mediate Examinations. 
I have tilled the position 
of English Mistress in a 
School in England and one 
in North Wales, and have 

piivato families in Ireland. 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


Tcrnau, 
Madame, 
and another. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I greatly prefer the way in which the Intermediate 
system was worked in the beginning when a candi- 
date was required to “ pass ” in fewer subjects than 
now. . „ 

The present system necessitates “ cramming, and 
leaves the ordinary school girl deficient in general 
knowledge at the end of her course. 

I consider the Intermediate examination a decided 
stimulus to teachers and pupils, and the new books 
prescribed each year a great advantage in class 
work. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

I consider that if the Board could make any con- 
cession to small schools with regard to the 100 attend- 
ances of ten pupils required, it would be a distinct 
advantage. 

An epidemic often causes unavoidable absence 
of pupils. I lost my fees last year (£35) because one 
of my ten pupils took scarlatina, and failed to make 
the required attendances. 

Could a doctor’s certificate in such a case not be 
accepted in lieu of attendance 1 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

In my opinion the number of marks assigned for 
Drawing is too small. 

The Arithmetic papers in this grade are far too 
difficult for the ordinary school girl under fourteen 
vears of age. 

The questions in “ Parsing” set for Preparatory 
Grade are too difficult ; in many instances they have 
been quite as difficult as those set for J unior Grade. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

I consider the total of marks assigned to Domestic 
Economy and Botany too small when the amount of 
work required is taken into account. 

I would suggest that 500 marks should be assigned 
to each of these subjects, so that a “ Pass ” could be 
obtained for four subjects in the Junior Grade, instead 
of five as at present. 

(a.) I consider with regard to Drawing that it 
would be a decided advantage if Geometrical Drawing 
were prescribed as a separate subject ; it is no test of 
artistic ability in my opinion. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(c.) The Arithmetic papers in this grade are too 
difficult for girls. 

Candidates should be able to obtain a pass in Draw- 
ing without being obliged to take Geometry. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

(a.) With regard to the examination in Drawing, I 
think that a Senior candidate should be able to obtain 
a pass without Geometrical Drawing. 

'Candidates were not obliged to take Geometry when 
the Intermediate examinations were first held. This 
I consider was a distinct advantage. Senior students 
who could do the “ Object Drawing ” extremely well 
avoid the Drawing because of the Geometry required. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

I wish to suggest that candidates in all grades 
should have a choice of questions. More questions 
should be set in History and Geography considering 
the amount of work that is prescribed. 


Name ot 
Signatory. 

Description. Educational Experience. 

1 

Thompson, Rev. 
Brother Columta. 

1 

Manager. St. | From 1891 to present time. 
Joseph's Semi- Began to teach m Inter- 
nary. ratric'.an | mediate Schools here in 
Schools, Gal - ; 1891 ; was a Junior Grade 

PART I. (2). 


Alterations in System Generally. 

A boy brought up in a National school has an 
advantage over one brought up in an Intermediate 
school for the purposes of such examinations as the 
Excise and Customs, and others of the same kind. 
The Intermediate boy wastes his time at French and 
kindred subjects if he has in view some of the exami- 
nations I have mentioned. 

I would suggest that a course on the lines of the 
Excise programme be made an optional one for those 
who desire it. 

A good many Irish boys at the Intermediate schools 
all over the country are heavily handicapped by the 
present system when they come to compete with their 
English and Scotch neighbours. 

The number of marks assigned to Celtic in the 
various grades ought to be increased to 700. 

It is a national disgrace that more encouragement 
is given to students of Celtic in Continental uni- 
versities than in Ireland. 

PART II, Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 4. — In the various languages, I think it would 
be advisable to prescribe some good Grammar, and some 
work on Composition in the language. These works 
could be changed, at intervals of three years or so. 

By this means there would be less danger of what 
is known as “ cramming,” and a restraint would be put 
on “ cranky ” examiners. 

Some good Modern Geography should be prescribed 
for each grade, as the programme is very indefinite 
in this matter. Much better results in this subject 
would be attained than at present, as teachers either 
go above or below the standard required. 

Rule 6. — In many cases persons are selected as ex- 
aminers who were never teachers, and who cannot be 
acquainted with the difficulties of pupils and teachers in 
certain subjects. A barrister-at-law is hardly a 
suitable person to select as an examiner in Arithmetic ; 
neither is a retired Queen’s College professor a suitable 
examiner in Preparatory Grade Algebra. 

PART II.. Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 11 .—This rule is not an improvement. Boys 
of twelve years are not injured by being presen t ed for 
examination. They will be kept out of the examination 
hall, but teachers will put them through the Pre- 
paratory Grade course along with the boys of the 
prescribed age ; and, therefore, the rule will be with- 
out effect. 
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Ifc is absurd to have the rule worded as a.t present. 
It is framed apparently with the intention of pre- 
venting boys of tender years from being overworked. 
But if preparation for the Preparatory Grade at 
twelve years is supposed to injure a boy, would it 
not be doubly injurious to present him for examina- 
tion in Junior Grade at thirteen ? This is what the 
rule allows. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

_ Rule 20. — Some parents with large families find it a 
big drain on their resources zo pay 3s. 7 cl. for evidence 
-of age, and 2s. 6d. for the stamped form. Forms for 
getting evidence of age similar to those provided by 
the National Board should be supplied to such people 
by the Commissioners. 

Rule 25. — It sometimes happens that a boy forgets 
to mark some subject in which he intends to present 
himself. Some provision should be made to remedy 
an omission of this kind, as it is unjust to the teacher 
to be deprived of the fruit of his labour through the 
blunder of the pupil. 

Rule 28. — A pupil sometimes, tbrouglispite against 
the teacher, leaves the school shortly before the time 
for signing the May declaration form comes on. 
Some provision should be made for a case of this 
kind. Moreover, a student of this class, in signing 
the declaration, omits to mention the school at which 
he has studied during the greater part of the year. 

The Board should furnish to each manager a list 
•of those students who were on the November roll of 
his school, and who have made declaration of a course 
of study pursued at his school. This would provide 
a remedy for a case such as I have put. I may 
mention that I had a case of this kind this year. 

PART II., Sect. IY. 

Rules 32-35. 

A general complaint against the Intermediate 
system is that all the attention of the teachers is 
•given to the talented boys, and that consequently the 
interests of boys of only average abilities are neglected. 

This might be remedied by having separate papers 
for pass and honour candidates. The papers, too, 
appear to be set for the talented boys only ; as they 
have been increasing in difficulty year after year. 
Seeing that the Results Fees are, in great part, the 
only source ol' revenue for very many Intermediate 
day schools, it is unjust to the teachers that it is so 
•difficult for them to get boys of moderate ability to pass 
the examination so as to be entitled to Results Fees. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

Rule 40. — French and the other languages men- 
tioned might be omitted. Or, if they are retained, 
sometext-books should lie mentioned in the programme 
to guide the teacher and pupil to an exact knowledge 
of the standard required. 

PART II., Sect. YIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 50. — A medal should be given to the boy who 
obtains first place in the Preparatory Grade. There 
should also be a medal for Science subjects. There 
is no encouragement given for the teaching of Science 
subjects in recent years, and the consequence is that 
very few schools adopt them. The Commissioners 
should even provide schools with limited means with 
the necessary funds for procuring facilities for teaching 
Science subjects effectively — that is, they should help 
them to erect laboratories, and to provide mechanical 
instruments and appliances for illustration with their 
classes. 


PART IT., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Rule 66. — There should be some discretion left with 
the Board in reference to this rule. It is very hard 
for a boy to lose his exhibition on account of twenty 
marks, or sometimes less than twenty. 

Senior Grade boys, on failing to retain their exhibi- 
tions, very often through the whim of some examiner, 
become discouraged, and lose all further interest in 
study. Boys who persevere as far as Senior Grade 
have, in most cases, a university career in view, and 
they should be helped and not discouraged. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rule 74. — The Results Fees in the Preparatory and 
J unior Grades are too low. One Senior Grade boy at 
present earns as much fees as five Preparatory boys, 
although twice as much work on the part of the 
teacher is required with the Preparatory or J unior boys. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Some elementary Science subjects might be intro- 
duced into the Preparatory Grade. 

Macmillan’s Science primert would be suitable, and 
would not be beyond the powers of young boys. One 
Science subject, or at most two, would be sufficient 
for them. If a taste for Science were cultivated in 
the Preparatory Grade it would be retained in the 
other grades. 

A Latin prose author would be sufficient, as in 
Greek. The French poetry prescribed each year is too 
difficult. A prose author in French is enough. The 
papers in Algebra are always of too high a standard. 

O’Growney’s Irish Lessons, Part IY., is too high 
a standard for this grade. It is beyond the standard 
of Junior Grade in previous years. The number of 
marks assigned to this subject ought to be increased 
to 700. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

The standard in English is too high. Very few 
boys score well in it. Special text-books should be 
prescribed in Geography and History. 

The number of marks assigned to Commercial 
English should be increased to 600. 

The number of marks for Arithmetic should be 600. 
Book-keeping is a subject which requires a good 
deal of work on the part of the teacher, and yet at 
the end of the year he gets but 8s. if a pupil passes. 
The number of marks assigned to it should be at least 
doubled. 

The number of Science subjects .should be increased, 
and prizes given for distinguished answering in them. 

A course of Mensuration ought to be introduced in 
this grade, having regard to its practical importance. 
This could be done by joining it with Euclid, increasing 
the number of marks assigned to that subject to 700, 
and making it obligatory on all students. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

More care ought to be exercised in the selection of 
superintendents at the various centres. The stories 
that one hears of the negligence and indifference of 
some superintendents are amazing. 

I was told by a respectable man that at a certain 
centre the superintendent frequently left the boys at 
work in order to go to a friend's house some short 
distance away. 

Preference should be given to teachers who will 
naturally have an interest in the examination, and 
will try to have fair play in the competition. 

2 Z 
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Todd, Mary 
Bellingham. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Todd. Mary Bolling- | 

Examiner in 
Domestic 
Economy lo 
tho Interme- 
diate Eduea- 

Organizer and Teacher of 
Women's Technical Classes 
in the Church' of Ireland 
Training College, the City 
of Dublin and Bingsenc! 
Technical Schools. 

Lecturer on Health and 
Domestic ’ Economy for 
fourteen years in Ireland. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

From the standpoint of a specialist the system of 
Intermediate education in Ireland compares very 
favourably with the systems adopted in other countries. 
After a careful consideration of the “ Rules of the 
Board,” the programme of examinations, &c., though 
1 am not in a position to report, as a qualified teacher 
of the usual branches of education, upon the different 
subjects, yet I feel convinced that the system, as a 
whole, is as nearly perfect as possible, and well 
adapted to meet the requirements, not only of the 
ordinary student, but also to reach the necessities of 
a people thinly scattered over the country, and, 
excepting in or near the large centres, engaged in 
pastoral pursuits. And it is to this very adaptation 
that the defects of the system are due, arising irom 
the very excess of its qualities. 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Towell, Miss, Towell.Mlss, . . 

and another. 

| Manager. The 
Hall School, i 
Monkstown. 

'] Twenty years Managers 
of this School. 

! Miss Towell having had 

Daly. Mrs., . 

Manager, The 
Hall School. 
Monkstown. 

f Principal of Girls’ School 
■ | in Ceylon, under Govern- 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 


Benefit, by enabling managers of schools to secure 
better teaching and premises than could be done if 
they had to rely on the school-fees alone. 

Creating an ardour and activity in acquiring know- 
ledge, as far as prescribed by the programme of 
studies. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Inspection of school buildings and appliances— 
general management and tone of school — discipline — 
and hours of study. 

Examinations in writing during six hours too 
trying to young students, as they are liable to fatigue, 
and to lose their power of concentrating their minds 
on any particular subject. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

1. — Preparatory Grade unnecessary. Junior and 
Middle Grades to have two years each. 

PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

35. — The manager of a school may apply for any 
paper in which he judges a. mistake in awarding marks 
to the student may have been made, in order to call 
attention to the fact, if it should have occurred, and 
to have it amended. 


PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

42. — Lists of successful pupils to be forwarded' 
direct, to managers of schools. 

PART II., Sect. VIIT. 

Rules 45-50. 

Exhibitions to be awarded only if the recipient 
agrees to their use in furthering their educatiou, or in 
securing some opening in life that their studies have 
fitted them for. 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Pmes to be awarded in each grade for the highest 
marks attained for each subject. 


Name of 
Signatory. 


Description. 


Educational Experience. 




Manager 
GracehiU Ac- 
ademy. 


Entered the profession in, 
1863 ; taught lour years in 

itvclii engaged in teaching ; 

I length of experiencenearly 
36 years ; 32 years in Ire- 
land, 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The present system has, to my mind, produced an 
unhealthy condition of things in education. I am 
not at all sure whether the annual pitting of school 
against school, and the existing competition for 
exhibitions, prizes, <( c., are at all desirable, or whether 
the cause of education has really been advanced 
thereby. The efficiency of a school and the excel- 
lence of the teaching thereat are now gauged by the 
public largely by the number of passes, prizes, &c., 
gained by the pupils, but no ficcount is taken ol much 
useful work a conscientious teacher delights in doing, 
but which from its nature cannot come within the 
scope of the annual examinations now in vogue. The 
real object of education is in danger of being lost 
sight of. I mean the inculcation of the principles of 
order and discipline, the gradual and systematic 
training of intelligence, and above all the forming 
of character. The schoolmaster’s position — it ought 
to be an honourable one — has been too much de- 
graded to that of a mere taskmaster, with the parents 
and the general public as taskmasters over him, aud, 
even for the sake of his own subsistence, he has, 
nolens volens, to swim with the stream. The present 
system puts a premium on memory work, stifles 
intelligent interest on the part of the pupils, and ties 
the hand of an intelligent teacher. The study of 
French and German may be cited as a case in point. 
As these are living languages, pupils ought to begin 
their study by conversation, and when they can 
pretty well express themselves, then it will be time 
enough to look into Grammar rules, but by that 
time the pupils will feel a real interest in the study. 
The work at first is slow but sure. However, under 
the present system of examination the cart is put 
before the horse, and the result is lamentable. 

In the consideration of the fitness of the present 
Scheme there is this tact, that out of the 2,845 junior 
boys that competed in 1897, only 620 competed as 
middle boys in 1898. Taking the half of 2,845 to 
allow for a two years’ Junior course, there is still 
the startling fact that out of 1,420 only about 43 per 
cent, continued to present themselves. And out of 
604 Middle boys in 1897, only 228, i.e., about 37 per 
cent, entered as Senior boys in 1898. The corres- 
ponding percentages for the girls were 54 and o0. 
This falling off in numbers from Junior to Middle, 
and from Middle to Senior may raise some serious 
thoughts as to the fitness of the scheme. 
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PART L (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

1. In addition to the present system of holding 
annual written examinations, I would advocate inspec- 
tion of schools by properly qualified officers. 

2. I would advocate a system of pensions in lieu 
of the present system of Results Fees. 

3. I would advocate, especially in the Preparatory 
and J unior Grades, a reduction in the number of 
exhibitions and prizes by 50 per cent., but an increase 
in the number of prizes for excellence in special 
subjects. 

4. I would advocate a restriction in the number of 
subjects taken up by any one student, and place 
German and French —as to number of marks — on 
the same level with Latin and Greek. 

5. I would advocate a radical change in the setting 
-of the examination papers in Latin, Greek, French, 
--and German. I am not sure whether it would not 
be a great improvement, and tend to bring about a 
more rational study of those languages if no definite 
portions of authors were presented for the Junior, 
Middle, and Senior Grades This would to a great 
•extent preclude the possibility of “ cramming ” and 
learning wretched printed translations by heart. In 
the same direction it would, perhaps, also be an im- 
provement to set no special questions on the mere 
rides of accidence, but to test the knowledge of these 
rules by an intelligent application of them in the 
•translation of numerous short sentences. 

But I am afraid I am going into details. 

PART II, Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9.- 

Rule 4. — See 5 on page 3. [Part I. (2).] 

1 . Rule 5. — Abolish Italian and Celtic in the Pre- 
paratory Grade. 

Abolish Italian, Spanish, and Celtic in the other 
-grades. 

Abolish Music for girls. 

2. Reduce the (1,200) marks given at present to 
•Greek and Latin to 900 marks each. 

3. Raise the (700) marks given at present to 
French and German to 900 marks each, and separate 
the Commercial Course entirely from the General 
Course, thus : — General Course, 900 ; Commercial 
Course 900 marks. 

Only one course to be taken by any one student. 

4. Raise the (500) marks given at present to Junior 
Arithmetic to 600 marks, to place Arithmetic on the 
same level with Euclid and Algebra. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 16. — A student shall be eligible a second time 
for examination in the Middle Grade, although he 
or she have already passed the examination generally 
in that grade. 

PART II., Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rules 23 and 24. — Abolish the penalty of 7s. 6d. 

It is frequently impossible to adduce evidence of 
age in time so as to avoid the penalty. 

Rule 29. — Superintendents should strictly enforce 
this rule. It is not always done. 

PART II., Sect. IY. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rule 34.— See p. 4, No. 3. | Pt. II., Sec. I.] 

„ 35. — A good Rule; query! Are such mis- 
takes often made ; and if so, how are we to find, out, 


PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

Separate the Commercial course in its entirety' 
from the ordinary Course, giving 900 marks to each. 
Students to choose either the one or the other. This 
will enhance the value of the “ Commercial ” Certifi- 
cates. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

See answer to Part I. (2), No. 3. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule 55. — Tn the Preparatory and Junior Grades 
the number of exhibitions shall not exceed one for 
every twenty, &c. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Abolish Italian and Celtic. 

Reduce the marks given to Greek and Latin to 900 
each. 

Raise the marks given to French and German to 
900 each. , 

Raise the marks given to Drawing to 500. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Abolish Italian, Spanish, and Celtic. 

Reduce the marks given to Greek and Latin to 900 
each. 

Raise the marks given to French and German to 
900 each. 

As to “Commercial” course, see Part II., Sec. 
VI. 

Raise the marks for Arithmetic to 600. 

Abolish Theory of Music for girls. 

As to examination papers, Part I. (2), No. 5. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

Abolish Italian, Spanish, and Celtic. 

Reduce the marks for Greek and Latin to 900 each. 
Raise the marks for French and German to 900 
each. 

^ As to “Commercial” Course, see Part II., Sec. 

Abolish Theory of Music for girls. 

As to examination papers, see Part I. (2), No. 5. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

Abolish Italian, Spanish, and Celtic. 

Reduce the marks for Greek and Latin to 900 each. 
Raise the marks for French and German to 900 
each. 

As to “ Commercial ” course, see Part II., Sec. 

Abolish Theory of Music for girls. 

As to examination papers, Part I. (2), No. 5. 

2 Z 2 ’ 
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■Wade, MissG. 
C., and others. 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience 

Wade, Miss G. C., 

Principal, More- 
House, Dublin. 

Seventeen years, pnft of the 

vate families, and part as 
Teacher in Schools. 

Two years as Principal. 

Patton, Miss A. E., 

Ex-Prineipal, 
Moreliampton 
House, Dublin. 

Formerly Principal, More- 
hampton House School 
and Teacher for many 

Roberts, Miss I 0., . 



House, Dublin. 



PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

As a system of education the Intermediate seems 
too narrow, and nob conducive to general culture. 
There is too much demand on mere memory work, and 
not enough scope for the pupils to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of the subjects prescribed. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Either to do away with the Preparatory Grade 
altogether, or very much to simplify it. After a pupil 
has passed the Junior Grade to allow two years pre- 
paration for the Middle. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 2. — To alter the date of the examinations 
making them later, as the present arrangement inter- 
feres very much with school terms. 

PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

Rule 12. — As it would be desirable to give two 
years for the Middle Grade, it would necessarily 
involve an alteration in the limit of age for the 
Senior Grade. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

The present system of Result Fees leaves some- 
what to be desired, as it offers an inducement to 
unscrupulous persons to try and obtain clever students 
for their schools. A properly organised system of 
inspection might obviate some of this evil. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

As a rule the examination papers are much too 
difficult for students under fourteen years of age. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(c.) The Arithmetic paper this year had too many 
problematical questions, and the Algebra was very 
difficult. 

PART Iir. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

It seems a pity more inducement is not given to 
students to study Science. 


Educational Experience. 


. Vice-President 
I of the Associ- 
ation of Imer- 
| mediate and 


the Council 
of the Irish 
Branch of the 


Late Classical Scholar and 
Prizeman of Corpus Christ! 
College, Cambridge, with 
Certificate for French, 
German, and Psdagokik 
from the Griefswalder 
Ferienkursus, 1898. Second 
Classical Master in the 
High School. Dublin, from 
January, 1890. with two 
years previous eductt— 
tional experience in 
English Schools, viz.. 
Queen Elizabeth's 
mar School, iM 
Derbyshire, ana ine 
Abbey. Beckenham, Kent. 
Examiner in Classics to St. 
Vincent's College, Castle- 
knock, from 1890. Centre 
Sunerintendent under the 
Intermediate Board from 
1891. 




PARTI. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

A. Amongst the advantages of the present system 
of Intermediate Education (Ireland) are : — 

(i.) Pecuniary support afforded to managers of 
schools. 

(ii.) Prescription of a definite course of study, useful 
especially to smaller schools. 

(iii.) Test of teaching by external examiners. 

(iv.) Rewards to students. 

(v.) Efficient administration. 

These points require no special illustration. 

B. The following are its principal defects : — 

(a.) The narrow aims of the system, by which 
greater encouragement is given to students pro- 
ceeding to universities, who form a conspicuous 
minority of the examinees, than to those who are 
intended for commercial pursuits and the professions. 
The great falling off ot candidates in the Middle and 
Senior Grades, as compared with the Junior and 
Preparatory, is one of the most noticeable features of 
the examination. One result of this is that a large 
number of students acquire the merest smattering ot 
subjects, which they view with a certain amount of 
distaste, believing that they will never be able to 
make any practical use of them in after life. At 
present, commercial subjects, though prescribed, are 
not encouraged. Useful subjects, however, can be 
made quite as educational as culture subjects. The 
present constitution of the Commercial course (see § vi. 
of Rules) could be easily remodelled, so as to form a 
useful and workable system. 

[See Part I. (2) a.] 

(b) . Want of effective supervision of school build- 
ings, equipment, and educational methods. 

[See Part I. (2) f3.] 

(c) . Difficulty of securing a permanent supply of 
capable and qualified teachers. The small amount of 
funds at the disposal of managers of schools does not 
admit of adequate remuneration being given to the 
actual teachers. This leads to two results (1) The 
best men give up teaching, and follow some more 
remunerative employment; (2) For economy’s sake, 
the managers of schools employ unqualified and 
incapable teachers, at nominal salaries. It is un- 
necessary to dwell on the evil effects thereby exerted 
on education. 

[See Part I. (2) y.] 

(d) . Payments of large sums of money to managers 
of schools and students, on the results ot a single 
yearly examination, which in itself is insufficient to 
test the qualities of systematic and intelligent 
teaching. 
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[For character of Examination, see Part III. (c).] 

(eh Competition ancl overpressure. — This mainly 
affects girl-students and the younger boys, who are 
allowed, and even encouraged to sit up late at night, 
in the hope of gaining exhibitions. The average boy, 
it is true, runs little risk of over-exerting himself in 
intellectual pursuits I know however of the physical 
breakdown of not a few girl-students, in whom, as a 
rule, conscientiousness and ambition is more operative 
than in their more easily contented brothers. 

[See Part I. (2) l] 

(/)• Want of a regular educational system prepara- 
tory to entering on the Intermediate course. Many 
students are unable to avail themselves of the 
advantages of the Intermediate system through 
having received very indifferent teaching during their 
early school life. This period is, by all educationists, 
acknowledged to be a most important one in view of 
after results. The French and German Codes of 
Education map out most elaborately a course of 
instruction on which to base secondary instruction, 
knowing that to build on insecure foundations is to 
endanger the superstructure. 

Although such a provision hardly comes within the 
province of the Intermediate Education (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, yet it should not be lost sight of in 
estimating the tendencies which lead to the incom- 
plete efficiency of the secondary system qf education 
in this country. 

(</). Present system of rewards to students. 

[See Part II., § viii.] 

(A). Programme of subjects and character of exami- 
nations. 

[See Part III. (a) and (c).] 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Recommendations. - Suggestions as to alterations and 
reforms. — (a). I recommend that the commercial 
subjects should receive greater encouragement by 
being placed in a separate course, which, in the matter 
of exhibitions and prizes, should be treated on a par 
with the non-commercial course. There should be no 
competition between the two courses, separate awards 
being made, as in the case of boys and girls (see § x\, 
Rule 54). 

(/3). The remedy for the defect alluded to in Part 
I. (1) b. is the institution of a system of inspection, by 
which the buildings, apparatus, and teaching methods 
of scholastic establishments be subjected to critical 
supervision. Giants to schools would be influenced 
by the reports of inspectors, who should be graduates 
and teachers of experience. Such inspectors might 
also give useful advice to external examiners in the 
setting of examination papers. 

(y). In order to secure a regular supply of teachers 
in Intermediate Schools, it is advisable that the 
Board should require definite qualifications from the 
teachers of Intermediate classes. If unskilled and 
unqualified teachers are allowed to take classes in 
Intermediate schools, the education of the students is 
bound to suffer. The importance of the teacher is 
fully recognized in the French, German, Scandinavian 
and American systems. 

(?). As the dangers of overpressure mostly affect 
the Preparatory Grade, I recommend the abolition of 
all exhibitions and prizes in that grade, making the 
examination purely a qualifying one, with (1) or- 
dinary pass ; (2) pass with honours. No marks 

should be published, and therefore no marks need be 
assigned in the Programme of Subjects. 

Note.— As I agree in the main with the recommend- 
ations of the Association of Intermediate and 
University Teachers (of which I am Vice-President), 
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and of the Teachers’ Guild, on both of whose- Sub- Ward 
Committees I have sat as a Member, to consider the M A ‘ 
queries embodied in Schedule A . of your Commission, 

I do not propose to deal with the rules in detail. 

I append general remarks on Sections viii. and xi. 

PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

The principal objections to the present system of 
Rewards to Students are ; — 

Defects in present system, of Rewards to Students 
(i.) That exhibitions and prizes in the Preparatory 
Grade lead to overpressure. 

(ii.) That they are too large in amount in all grades. 

(iii.) That they are in many cases not devoted to 
educational purposes. , 

(iv.) That it is doubtful whether the retention of 
exhibitions is an unmixed benefit. 

I make the following recommendations : — 
Recommendations — (a). Generally : That, if pos- 
sible, means be adopted for securing that all 
Exhibitions be us§d for educational purposes only. 

(6). In particular : — 

Rule 45. — That all exhibitions and prizes in the 
Preparatory Grade be abolished, and the examination 
be of a qualifying nature ; and that the names of 
students, who shall be adjudged to have passed the 
examination generally, shall be published in two 
classes : (1) or dinary pass ; (2) pass with honours. 

Ride 46. — That Junior Grade Exhibitions, not 
exceeding £10, tenable for one year, be awarded in 
the proportion of 1 to 20 of the total number of 
students who have passed the examination generally 
in the Junior Grade. 

Rule 47. — That Middle Grade Exhibitions, not 
exceeding £20, tenable for one year, be awarded in 
the proportion of 1 in 8 of the total number cf 
students who have passed the examination generally 
in the Middle Grade. 

Rule 48. — That Senior Grade Exhibitions, not 
exceeding £30, be awarded in the proportion of 1 in 
8 of the total number of students who have passed 
the examination generally in the Senior Grade. 

Rule 49. — That Commercial Exhibitions be award- 
ed in the Junior, Middle and Senior Grades, in the 
same proportion as in Rules 46, 47, 48, respectively, 
on a separate Commercial course, as suggested above 
in Part I. (2). 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

I recommend that no exhibition be retained in 
a higher grade for the following reasons : — 

Objections to the Retention of Exhibitions. — (i.) The 
possibility of retaining an exhibition on a lower 
number of marks than that required to gain a fresh 
exhibition, frequently leads to a relaxation of efforts 
on the part of students. 

(ii.) Having recommended (in Section viii.) an in- 
crease in the number of Middle and Senior Grade 
Exhibitions, I consider that a student who does not 
gain a fresh exhibition, is unworthy to retain one 
gained in a lower grade. 

(iii.) Between the new exhibitioners and those who 
retain exhibitions, in the Middle and Senior Grades, 
are often a number of students, who, not having 
gained an exhibition in a lower grade, nor again, 
a new one in the higher grade, are entirely un- 
rewarded, although their marks are better than of 
those retaining exhibitions. 

(iv.) The practical difficulties imposed on the 
dropping and resumption of exhibitions, by Rule 67, 
render resumption almost impossible. 
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PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

General Remarks on all Grades. 

(«). Programme of Subjects : 

Defects in Programme of Examinations. — (i.) The 
yearly change of programme leads to considerable 
variation in the length of the course, and in the style 
and difficulty of the books set. 

(ii.) The prescription of particular books to be made 
up, leads in many cases to cramming, and to the 
learning of translations off by heart (see Examiners’ 
Reports, passijn.) 

(iii.) In Latin the prescription of verse authors is 
responsible for the introduction of constructions and 
words, which tend to make young students doubt the 
sanity of the compilers of the Latin grammars, whose 
forms and rules must necessarily be followed by them 
in the composition of sentences. Questionable matter 
is also frequently found in the Selections from Ovid, 
which from its nature must be either omitted or left 
unexplained. 

(iv.) In English the History course begins at the 
wrong end. Most Intermediate students leave school 
in complete ignorance of Modern History. In the 
Preparatory Grade, Simple Analysis, a knowledge of 
which is postulated in simple parsing, is not prescribed. 
The parsing, therefore, must be, and is, frequently 
taught in a purely mechanical manner, and thus is 
deprived of its full educational value. The portions 
of English Literature prescribed are much too limited 
in range, consisting of a cycle of some half-dozen 
authors in each grade. 

(v.) Science. — The courses in Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry are so arranged that the Junior Grade 
course contains matter which might suitably be 
deferred to a later period. 

I make the following recommendations : — 

(i.) That a smaller amount of subject-matter from 
prescribed authors be set in all languages except 
English. 

(ii.) That in English, Simple Analysis be pre 
scribed for the Preparatory Grade, and that the 
courses of prescribed authors in English Literature be 
more varied. This might be accomplished by placing 
on the programme in the Preparatory and J unior 
Grades a book, or books, of selections from represen- 
tative English authors ; and in the Middle and 
Senior Grades portions from some such book as the 
Student’s Specimens of English Literature (Murray). 

(iii.) The omission of verse authors in the Pre- 
paratory Grade in Latin. 

(iv.) The re-arrangement of the courses in Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry, after consultation with 
recognized Science teachers of experience. 

C. — Examination Papers — General Remarks. 

Defects of System of Examination.— (j..) The stan- 
dard of the examination papers varies considerably 
from year to year. 

(ii.) Many papers contain almost no questions 
suited to the student of average capacity. 

(iii.) The unprescribed passages in the Language 
papers are occasionally quite as difficult as those from 
the prescribed authors ; and once recently a passage 
was set which resembled a passage in the prescribed 
author so closely that it might have been taken from 
it. 

(iv ) Grammar questions in Classics and Modern 
Languages are frequently set, dealing with petty 
detoils rather than general principles. 

(v.) The sentences set for composition are too few 
in number, and often contain constructions and words, 
the knowledge of which does not necessarily imply a 
sound knowledge of the language. 


(IRELAND) COMMISSION. 

(vi.) Want of proper revision sometimes leads to 
misprints, which occasion loss of time especially to the 
younger students. 

(vii.) Cases have occurred of questions dealing 
with unprescribed subject-matter. 

I make the following recommendations : — 

(i.) That special care should be taken to make the 
standard of the examination papers uniform from year 
to year. 

(ii.) That a sufficient proportion of questions of a 
simple character be included in each paper, so as to 
allow of justice being done to the average student. 
The large number of failure's in particular subjects 
proves cither that the papers are too difficult, or that 
the preparation of students is deficient. When the 
number of failures is exceptionally large, it is more 
than likely that the examiners are at fault. It must 
be remembered too that the candidates presenting 
themselves are mostly selected students, and that if 
all tire students of Intermediate age were examined, 
the failures would be much more extensive. 

(iii.) A greater amount of unprescribed trans- 
lations should be set, part of which should be of a 
simple character, and the rest move difficult. No aid 
should be given by a special vocabulary of words 
care being taken to exclude passages containing words, 
Or ideas of an unusual type. 

(iv.) In questions dealing with Grammar, atten- 
tion should be directed towards discovering whether 
the student has a sound knowledge of the ordinary 
inflections and syntactical rules. To ask too man}’’ 
exceptional forms can only lead to the neglect of 
systematic Grammar teaching, and to loading the 
memory with unimportant details. 

(v.) There should be in the lower grades a greater 
number of sentences for Composition, illustrating 
ordinary elementary construction, of a style similar to 
that of the prescribed prose authors. This would 
induce a more careful study of the style and language 
of the authors read. 




Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

White, Miss, 

Lady Principal, ■ 

Nine years Principal of 
Alexandra College ; Ex- 


Dublin. P L ° ’ 

Student, Nevnliam Col 
lege, Cambridge ; Honour 
Certificate, Cambridge. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I consider that the practical working of the Interme- 
diate system has been most beneficial in the following 
respects : — 

(a.) It has given much needed endowment to 
Irish secondary schools. 

( b .) It has greatly improved the teaching of 
programme of studies in many girls’ schools by 
inducing them to submit to an external test 
of efficiency. 

(c.) it has stimulated general activity in schools. 

The defects of the system I regard as — 

(a.) Excessive strain of the examinations. 

(b.) Danger of overwork in connection with 
them. 

(c.) The rewai-ding of mere memory work, and 
the encouragement of it, rather than the train- 
ing of the intelligence. 

(d.) Neglect of the subjects not included in the 
programme of the examinations, or which do 
not “ pay ” in them, or are not highly 
marked. 
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(e.) Neglect of certain aspects of teaching, such 

(1.) Practical science. 

(2.) Speaking of modern languages. 

(3.) Quantifies of ancient languages. 

(/) Absence of sufficient time for open air exercise 
and recreation. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I would like to suggest the following alterations 
•in the system : — 

(a.) The abolition of the Preparatory Grade. 

(6.) The remodelling of the Senior Grade. 
Students to be allowed to specialise in certain 
groups of subjects. 

(e.) The addition of 'some physical science sub- 
jects, such as Physiology and Physiography. 
(d.) The making, history a separate subject. 

This I regard as extremely important. 

(c.) The making Science Examinations practical. 

I should like to propose some reforms in the appoint- 
ment of the examiners : — 

(a.) No examiner who has not had experience of 
some length in teaching pupils of the same 
age as those he is to examine to be appointed. 
(b. The appointment of a larger number of highly 
qualified and experienced women teachers as 
examiners. 

Also the following reforms in the papers set : — 

(a.) The papers to be made suitable to the 
average age and capacity of the children taking 
them. 

(b.) Questions testing memory only to be ex- 
cluded. 

I should regard the introduction of inspection as 
beneficial. It would, however, be necessary that in- 
spection should be carried out by highly qualified in- 
spectors in a careful, thorough, and impartial 
manner. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

White Dudley, B.A., . 

Examiner in 
Gr. ek & Latin 
to the Inter- 
mediate Edu- 
cation Board. 

Examiner in Classics under 
Intermediate Education 
Board for^ years^!897 and 

Richmond-street Christian 
Schools, to Middle Grade 
Students. For some years 
resident scholar and 
grinder in Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

lie rule (7.) — I consider it would be infinitely more 
satisfactory to have viva voce examinations, at least 
in the case of students who have qualified for honours. 
In the case of Modern Languages such a change would 
seem imperative. I do not, however, fail to see tlxit 
such a change would necessitate holding the written 
examinations at a different period of the year from at 
present in order to select the students to be examined 
viva voce. 

It would, I think, be practically impossible to 
examine viva voce all the students who present them- 
selves. 


PART II., Sect. II. white, d., 

Rules 10-19. 

12. I am strongly of opinion that no student should 
be allowed to present himself for examination who is 
not over fourteen years. of age. It cannot fail, in my 
opinion, to tend to injure a boy both physically and 
mentally, to force him to undergo at an early age the 
strain of public competition, in addition to the strain 
of the mere reading. 

On the other hand I think the age limit in the 
Senior Grade is too high, and tends to artificially keep 
at school many boys who should be entered for some 
trade, business, or profession. 

The effect yf this high age limit coupled with keen 
competition has been to make the Senior Grade 
absurdly difficult for students who are supposed to 
come under the head of schoolboys. 

For a boy about to join a trade or take his part in 
commercial life, the course is in many subjects 
unnecessarily advanced ; while the boy entering a 
university finds that for a while his course is less 
difficult than it was at school. I have always thought 
that a good many students risk a great deal by being 
thus kept too long at school, owing to the tempta- 
tion offered by the high prizes in the Senior Grade. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

46. The system of making Junior Grade exhibitions 
tenable for three years makes many students, I have 
no doubt, go in for the Senior Grade in order to get 
the third instalment of their exhibition. These 
students would otherwise for the most part never 
dream of prolonging to such an extent their school 
course. 

If the Senior Grade is to be retained as at present 
I suggest either that Junior Grade exhibitions be- 
tenable for only two years, leaving the amount 
of the exhibition the same, or perhaps, still better,, 
that its value be just £20, tenable for two years. The 
same objection applies to rule (47) which makes. 
Middle Grade Exhibitions tenable for two years. 
A change in this system would remove the present 
artificial inducement to boys to unduly and often 
nnprofitably protract their school course. 

As I have suggested before, however, I am of 
opinion that the age limit in the Senior Grade is too 
high. I have no doubt that the extremely high 
Result Fees even for passes in the Senior Grade must, 
tempt the masters to bring pressure to bear on their- 
students to stay the additional year at school. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

(a.) I think it would be much better either to have 
a «ourse in classics so wide that the students will 
not be tempted to leai-n the translation by heart 
or else, that at least as many marks should be 
given for translation at sight as for the two pre- 
scribed authors. I think a much higher mark 
should be given for composition. 

My experience is that most of the student’s time 
for classics is taken up by trying to become letter- 
perfect in learning the translation and the notes to 
the prescribed authors. 

Changes in the direction I have indicated would 
tend to bring out classical knowledge as opposed to 
the capacity for mere memory cramming. 

PART III. (3). 

. Programme. Middle Grade. 

The remarks I have made on the Junior Grade apply 
I submit, with even greater force to this grade. I 
cannot see why as many marks should not be given 
to Latin Verse as to Latin Prose Composition. 
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Whito, D„ 


PART III. (4). 
Programme. Senior Grade. 


PART II.. Sect. I. 
Rules 1-9. 


I can conceive nothing more calculated to limit 
a student’s chances of ever becoming a classical scholar 
than the continuation in this grade of the narrow 
course system of the other grades. 

A student can get very good marks in the three 
higher grades of the Intermediate in Classics by 
limiting his course in Latin and Greek to the two 
little books prescribed in each subject for the year. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that six little 
treatises do not make a respectable course in Latin or 
Greek for three years. Besides, while the difficulty 
in the courses in Mathematics increases in a most 
marked manner from the J unior to the Middle, and 
still more from the Middle to the Senior Grades, the 
course of the authors in the Senior Grade in Classics 
is often not appreciably more difficult or more 
extended than the course in the Junior Grade. If 
the Senior Grade with its present age limit is to be 
retained, a course should be set in Classics wide enough 
to prevent the system of learning translation by heart, 
or else no special course should be assigned. 

I have known in my own experience men who 
always got excellent places in classics in the Inter- 
mediate unable to get more than a second honour in 
Classics in Trinity College, even with hard work, 
until after a year or so, they had learned to give up 
that system of studying the subject, upon which the 
present course in Intermediate classics in my opinion 
puts a high premium. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 1 

Educational Experience. 

White, H. Bantry.M.A..' 

Chief Clerk 
and Second 
Officer, and 
Secretary to 
the Board's 
Department of 
Science ard 
A r t. Dublin 1 
Institutions. ' 

Instructor in Surveying, 
R.D.s. School of Art for 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

It appears to me that the Board should take some 
steps to arrange their course so as to lead up to the 
higher college or university course of education. 
At present it is well known that in those schools 
where the Intermediate course is taken up, the boys 
going up for the universities are totally neglected, 
and this because it pays the teachers better to earn 
result fees, for cramming students in the scrappy 
course laid down by the Board, than in doing 
the real honest work which is required in order to 
enable the pupil to take proper advantage of uni- 
versity teaching, or the advanced and technical 
instruction in various branches of science, such as is 
given at the Royal College of Science, the various 
science colleges in England, or the technical schools. 
-Our experience of students entering for the Royal 
College of Science is that they are, in most cases, 
sadly deficient in scientific training, and do not 
usually possess sufficient knowledge of Mathematics 
to at once take full advantage of the College teaching. 

Of course it frequently happens that the clever 
boy who is successful at the Intermediate work is 
also successful in the university or college, but I 
contend he would be more so if his previous training 
led up to it, and the ordinary student would do 
better than is now possible. 


I do not intend to make any remarks on the Rules, 
copy of which were sent to me, but as one having 
considerable experience I wish to make some remarks 
and suggestions, and I do with some confidence, as 
in virtue of my office 1 have acted as Superintendent 
of the Science and Art Department’s examinations 
for upwards of 34 years, and have also for many 
years acted as Superintendent of the Intermediate 
examinations both in Dublin and the country. 

From my experience of the Intermediate exami- 
nations I am strongly of opinion that at all centres 
there should never be less than two Superinten- 
dents present, as is the case at the Science and 
Art Department’s examinations (a large room cannot 
be properly watched by one), and I am further 
of opinion that the Superintendents should not as a 
rule be selected from the classes of school teachers or 
clergymen, as many of them are very unbusiness- 
like and have very little idea of carrying out orders 
to the letter. 

Inspectors should also be employed to go round and 
visit the various centres without notice. 

I make these observations knowing as I do that 
Superintendents, both in and out of Dublin during 
the period when I was employed, often used their own 
discretion in various ways without paying the slightest 
attention to the rules laid down by the Board for their 
guidance. This would be much less likely to occur 
were there a second Superintendent present and a 
system of inspection as above suggested. 

I would also suggest that no candidate should be 
allowed to leave the examination room for at least 
one hour after the paper had been given out, and that 
in case any candidate left before the conclusion of the 
examination he should not be allowed to take his 
paper out of the hall. 

PART HI. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Physiography, viz., very Elementary Botany, Zoo- 
logy, Physical Geography and Astronomy, should be 
added to the ordinary course for both male and female 
students, and the course should be, as far as possible, 
the same for both sexes. 

PART in. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

Botany, Zoology, and Astronomy should be included 
in the general courses for both sexes, and a separate 
Commercial programme should be inserted and the 
courses should be, as far as possible, the same for both 
sexes. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

The same observation as under Part III. (2). 

PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

The same observation as under Part III. (2). 

PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

It is in my opinion most desirable that some 
system of school inspection should be instituted, as it 
would to a certain extent guarantee that such subjects 
as Foreign Languages would be taught, by persons com- 
petent to give instruction in the correct pronunciation, 
and also, in the case of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
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-Geology, and Drawing, to see that the schools ars 
: provided with the necessary apparatus and facilitie 
for the intelligent study of the subjects. I would 
further suggest that in subjects such as Foreign 
Languages, Experimental Science, and Drawing there 
should be a secondary examination held of candidates 
selected at the ordinary or primary examinations for 
prizes, &c., in order to test their practical acquaint- 
ance with subjects, and the award of a prize in these 
subjects should be contingent on the candidates pass- 
ing such examination with whatever number of marks 
the Commissioners may consider necessary. 


I would also propose that Book-keeping should be Whitton, f. a. 
included in the Preparatory Grade course, and that, 
say, 300 marks should be assigned thereto. I think 
it most desirable that the subject should be taken up 
by students before attaining the J unior Grade to 
which they would come better prepared than at 
present. My experience as examiner in Arithmetic 
in this grade has convinced me of the competence of 
the students to undertake the work. 


(Account ant, 
Represcntati ve 
Church Bodv); 
Examiner in 
Arith metic 
and Book- 
keeping to the 
Intermediate 


Educational Experience. 


Examiner, Intermedia: 
Education Board, 1880, 188 
1885, 1886, 1893, 1891, 189 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

I have acted as examiner in Book-keeping for four 
periods of two years each, viz. 

1880 and 1881, 

1885 and 1886, 

1893 and 1894, 

1897 and 1898. 

I desire to direct the attention of the Commissioners 
to the diminution in the number of candidates pre- 
senting themselves for examination in this subject. 

Taking the Junior Grade, I find that the highest 
number of boys presenting themselves was 4,042 in 
the year 1883. Of that number# 2,045, or over one- 
lialf (50-59 per cent.) were examined in Book-keeping. 
Fifteen years later, in the year 1898, the total 
examined was 3,207, of which only 1,106, or little 
over one-third (34-48 per cent.), were examined in 
Book-keeping. 

If the proportion in 1898 bad been the same as in 
1883, the number examined would have been 1,623 
instead of 1,106. 

As regards girls, the highest number of candidates 
was 1,349 in 1881, of whom 342 were examined in 
Book-keeping, a proportion of 25-35 per cent. In 
1898 total examined 1,189, and in Book-keeping 143, 
•or 12-02 per cent. 

In the Middle Grade, in which Book-keeping has 
Been included as a subject since 1891, the total 
number who presented themselves in 1898 was 797 
boys, out of which 162 were examined in Book- 
keeping, a proportion of little over one-fifth (20-32 
per cent.) ; Girls in 1898, 312, out of which 32, or 
3 0-25 per cent., wei-e examined in Book-keeping. 

I venture to suggest that 200 marks out of a total 
of 10,800 in the Junior and 11,000 in the Middle 
Grade, do not offer sufficient inducement to either 
teachers or students to take up the study of the subject. 

As to its importance, I would point out that Book- 
keeping is a compulsory subject in a considerable 
number of Civil Service examinations, at which past 
Intermediate boys are likely to be candidates ; it is 
also required at examinations for clerkships in banks, 
while to those who enter stock brokers’, mercantile, 
or other offices the advantages and necessity of a 
practical knowledge of the subject are obvious. Even 
in the cases of students adopting other careers, I 
believe that an acquaintance with accounts will often 
be found most valuable. 

I trust that the Commissioners may see their way to 
recommend that the marks assigned to this subject 
should be raised in the Junior and Middle Grades to 5 00. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Whitty, Robert O. I., 

M.A., T.O.P. 

Examiner in 
English to the 
Intermediate 

Assistant Master in Inter- 
mediate Schools for three 
years. Centro Superinten- 
dent under Intermediate 
Education Board for six 

lish under Intermediate 
Education Board for two 
years. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

These exhibitions and money prizes should not, in my 
opinion, be paid direct to the students, but, instead, 
should be paid to such school, teacher, or educational 
institute as the student’s parent might direct and the 
Board approve of. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

In calculating Results Fees I think the proportion 
between the number of students entered for the Inter- 
mediate Examinations and the number actually attend- 
ing the school should be taken into account. What 
I mean is, that a school, which only presents 40 per 
cent, of its eligible students, should not be paid 
according to the same scale as a school which presents 
80 per cent. As matters now stand, the promising 
money-producing boys and girls are worked well nigh 
to death, whilst the backward and unpromising ones 
are utterly neglected, 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

In my opinion the official programme is published a 
great deal too early. In Classics, Modern Languages 
and English, six months notice of the, prescribed courses 
ought to be quite sufficient. Then, half the year 
would be devoted to acquiring a general knowledge of 
the languages, and during the other half the prescribed 
portions could be minutely studied. As it is, the sam e 
little bit of Latin or Greek is gone over again and 
again, until the boys know it almost by heart, and 
both teacher and pupils are dead sick of it. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Wilkins, Rev. Geo., 

Examiner i n , 



Latin to the 
Intermediate 
Education! 

and Examiner for the 
Board of Intermediate 
Education. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The Intermediate system has been of decided u 
to Irish schools. 

3 A 
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■ As the object and design of the system is to culti- 
vate and enlarge the minds of as many school children 
as possible, I would recommend that the study of 
Greek and Latin be encouraged by doubling or 
trebling the marks now assigned to these languages, 
thus rendering it possible to add to the Classical 
Course additional authors to be studied. Without 
largely increasing the marks for Classics such addition 
would be unfair, and would discourage rather than 
foster the study. 


passages of English poetry, to give derivations, 
or a list of towns of specified population, and soforth ; 
or to show familiarity with lists of grammatical 
exceptions and abnormalities. In short, don’t ask 
what is told “ in the notes ” to a book. 

Rule 8. — Why cannot one form, and one job of 
signing suffice for both the February Notice and the 
May Declaration 1 Now, there is much going over 
the same ground a second time. 1 would have these 
forms made one. The Schoolmasters’ Association, 
asked for this long ago. 


"Wilkins, W, 

II. A. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Wilkins, William, M.A. 1 

Head Master 
of the High 
School, Dub- 
lin. 

Head Master for over rdne- 

Schoo?; had previou^y 
some years experience as 
an Assistant Master and 
private Tutor. Fifteen 
years Convener of the 
School Master's Associa- 
tion Committee on Inter- 
mediate business. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The Committee of the Schoolmasters’ Association 
has not judged it necessary to meet in order to combat 
the wild proposals in the Press which are supposed to 
have originated the Commission of Inquiry. 

The Act has done infinite good by : — 

1. Giving much needed endowment. 

2. Creating interest among pupils, parents, and the 
public. 

3. Stimulating teachers and governing bodies. 

4. Introducing system, order, and effort where there 
had been but apathy or chaos. 

The Act has done hai’m by : — 

1. Multiplying schools, so that there is many an 
“ intermittent ” small school where there should be 
none, and there are many competing schools which 
ought to be united. 

2. Bringing elementary schools, e.g., those of the 
Christian Brothers, into the Intermediate sphere. 

The Act has not done harm, so far as my knowledge 
and experience go, by bringing about cases of over- 
work, mental breakdown, &c. The cases mentioned 
in the Press — always without details — are, I 
believe, entirely mythical. 

The practical policy I would urge on the Com- 
mission is : — 

1. To uphold the examination. 

2. To resist reokless changes. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 5. — No new subjects should be introduced to 
subdivide our classes. 

Rule 6. — Examiners should be specially and highly 
qualified (with publicly recognised credentials) in the 
subject they examine ; and should have had experience 
in teaching pupils of the age of their examinees. 

The services of examiners who have set good papers 
should be retained more permanently. 

When several examiners set a paper, half of them 
at least should have been employed in the previous 
year. 

There should be a permanent board of examiners 
experienced in these examinations, for revising and 
graduating the questions to be set. 

Cramming should be discouraged by not setting 
mere “ memory-work ” questions, such as to quote 


PART II., Sect. YII. 

Rules 42-44. 

Rule 42. — The publication of the results being most 
inconveniently late for making promotions and other 
arrangements for the coming year, an invaluable 
saving of time is afforded by the present publication 
by instalments, viz. : — 

1st. — The numbers of those passing. 

2nd. — The Pass List. 

3rd. — The Honours List. 

Why should we not have every item of information 
as soon as it is ready, instead of delaying for the 
last detail. 

Publication might be expedited by each examiner 
being bound to send to the office — not 1,000 answer 
books at the end of a month, but 250 each week. 
There are few subjects in which this could not be done. 

Ten o’clock at night or later, would be thought a bad 
and cruel time for the publication, because it would 
be at the end of a day, when people would want rest. 
For the same reason 12 noon on Saturday is a bad 
time, being at the end of a week’s work. 

The Pass List should be widened, so as to give the 
whole entry for any boy on one page, not on two- 
opposite pages, often misfitting in the binding. 

The Result Fee Claim, forms should be ready 
earlier. As soon as a master has studied the Pass 
List he wants to finish his task by filling up the claim, 
but the form is not to be had for weeks after. 

Rule 42. — Late publication of results promotes 
cramming and overwork in this way. Irish schools- 
used to have two vacations dividing the year into 
“ halves.” Now, by the late publication, the summer 
vacation is unduly prolonged, after which there is a 
headlong scramble from September to June, with no- 
time for a proper break at Christmas or Easter on 
account of the long summer vacation. 

The late publication comes largely from the compli 
cated system of marking. 

PART II., Sect., YIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 45. — Exhibitions and Prizes in the Prepa- 
ratory Grade should be abolished, leaving a one year’s 
Pass Examination of great value to teachers, pupils, 
and parents, instead of a competitive one. To abolish 
the grade would much diminish the earning of Results 
Fees, but if it were to be abolished this would be the 
best way of beginning. 

Rides 46-48.— The Junior, Middle, and Senior 
Grade Exhibitions should only be tenable at some 
school or college in furthering the education of the 
holders. ' Bp 3 

The Act was intended to benefit schools, and it is 
a pity that the “ private study ” candidate was ever 
recognised. j.'iSJ 

PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rule 53. — Why not give similar prizes for Mathe- 
matics and Science 1 
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PART IX, Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Rule ho. In the Middle and Senior Grades the 
proportion of rewards should be increased. 

fade 57.— This plan of marking is too complicated, 
and delays too much the publication of the results. 


Notice should be given to boys in the Directions to Wilkins, w. 
Students of what may be required of them in the way M ' A - __ 
of certifying to unbroken seals, &c. At present they 
don't understand their responsibility and sign because 
thev are told, so that the guarantee is worthless. As 
if to ensure this result the Directions to. Students tell 
them to obey the superintendent. 

Inspection : — 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rules 72 and 73. — The proposal to substitute 1st 
•October for 1st November seems very uncalled for 
and undesirable. 

Rule 74. — Were the Preparatory Grade abolished 
the loss in Results Fees should be made up, but I 
scarcely see how. 

PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

The limit of 5,400 marks should be strictly adhered 
to, to prevent overwork to young boys, and to prevent 
■Greek from being treated even more harshly than at 
present. 

Introduce no new subjects to subdivide classes, and 
particularly limit history, as a mere matter of 
cramming. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

In the Arithmetical course the metric system ought 
not to be ignored. It is important to Commerce, 
Science, and to the future. 

Introduce no new subjects, and particularly limit 
History, as a mere matter of cramming. 

PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

In the Arithmetical course the metric system 
should not be ignored, being important to Commerce, 
Science, and the future. 

Introduce no new subjects, and particularly limit 
History, as a mere matter of cramming. 


PART III. (4). 

Programme. Senior Grade. 

The demand for specialisation should be resisted as 
calculated to subdivide classes, and seeing that the 
courses for Matriculation Exhibitions at the univer- 
sities require a general course. A certain amount of 
specialisation is possible now. 

Introduce no new subjects. 

The Natural Philosophy course, being the whole 
Ganot, is much too long. 


PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

Witli a view to diminishing the exercise of memory 
to the injury of reasoning and reflection, the prescribed 
authors might be shortened, and History should 
certainly not be made a separate subject. 

The registration of teachers might be facilitated a 
the Guild proposes. 

Centre superintendents should have had practical 
experience as teachers. 

They should be precluded from accepting the 
hospitality of schools. 

They should be liable to the “ surprise ” visits of an 
inspector in the country, just as in Dublin, and 
I believe, Belfast. 


Who will inspect the inspectors ? 

In setting papers the examiners work in the face of 
the broadest publicity; in print : Litera scriptamanet; 
with deliberation and quietude ; by several examiners 
taking counsel together and with the Assistant 
Commissioners. 

In marking, they work with deliberation and 
quietude, with many official provisions to ensure 
accuracy, with every facility for appeal in case of 
error, with the day’s personal equation from liver or 
lumbago distributed amoDg schools, not falling 
entirely on one only. 

This system is perfected and guided by the 
experience of twenty years, and it is still complained 
of as to the revision of the questions and the selection 
of the examiners. 

What chance is there that the proposed alternative, 
inspection, would give more, or as much, satisfaction 1 

It would be a leap in the dark, or rather an endless 
series of leaps in the dark. 

The small oligarchy of inspectors would be acting 
— not like the examiners— under the eyes of the 
public, but in hole and corner ways ; acting by speech 
and not by Litera scripta ; acting in a hurry, since 
they must be itinerant, and would have an enormous 
amount of work to get through ; acting isolated from 
the Assistant Commissioners and from each other. 
A pair of inspectors visiting a school would soon take 
to saving time by acting separately. 

The marking would be done in turmoil, confusion, 
and hurry, with no facility of appeal or checks against 
error, and exposed to all the chances of travel, e.g., the 
weather, hospitality, an early or late hour, a convenient 
or inconvenient date, etc., and the day’s personal 
equation of toothache, liver, &c., would be visited 
wholly on one school. 

Antecedent to any plan of general inspection there 
should be a particular inspection of buildings, 
lighting, warming, ventilation, sanitation, &c , arid 
then time allowed for this inspection to bear fruit. 

In any system of genera] inspection the desideratum 
that the inspectors should know something about 
teaching, would be best secured by requiring that 
they should have taught in good schools, and that 
they should have lived by Intermediate teaching for at 
least ten years. 

To have taught only long enough to find that they 
could not or would not live by it, should not be accepted 
as any qualification. 


Name of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Williams, Jessie 0., . 

1 Manager, Leo- 

Seliool, Blaek- 
rock, 0 o. 
Dublin. 

Twelve years both as w .„. 
Grinder for the University ;„'•??*• 
and other Public Examina- Jeaau > c - 

tions, and as Head Mistress 

of a School. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I consider that it has : — 

(a.) Raised the standard of education in some 
schools. 

(b.) Been of great use, as stimulating both teachers 
and pupils to greater activity. 

3 A 2 
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Williams, (c.) That the payment by results and money prizes 

Jessie C_ ]j as tended to produce thoroughness in work, and has 
also been an inducement to parents to allow a longer 
period of study. than they otherwise would, and that 
the fact of no conditions being attached to the 
granting of such prizes, has been of the highest good. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

Suggested : — 

1 The making of “ History ” a separate subject. 

2. The addition of “ Domestic Economy” and 
“Theory of Music” to the Preparatory Grade course 
(Girls). 

3. The revision of the marking, giving higher 
marks to Modern Languages, and in the Junior Grade 
to Domestic Economy. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Suggested that : — 

Rule 39 (c) be amended, the conditions of passing 
to be simply that a candidate pass in four subjects. 
This alteration is urged on the following grounds : — 

1. That if a subject — e.g., Domestic Economy — is of 
sufficient importance to appear on the programme, it 
ought to be of sufficient importance to enable a 
student to secure a certificate when taken with the 
other prescribed subjects. 

2. That the text matter necessary to be studied for 
a pass in such a subject is by no means small, nor of 
a nature that all students find easy to retain ; and 
that, therefore, it appears manifestly unfair that one 
who has passed in the prescribed number of subjects, 
taking it may be honours in some, if not all, should 
yet be deprived of her certificate, and her teacher of 
the credit of another “ success,” simply because the 
marking in one subject happens to be 300 instead of 
500. 

PART II., Sect. YIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rule 45. — That the exhibitions awarded in the 
Preparatory Grade be tenable lor a longer period than 
one year, and on the same conditions specified by 
Rules 64-66, inclusive. 

This alteration is urged on the following 
grounds : — 

1. That in passing from the Preparatory Grade to 
the Junior the difference in the standard is more 
marked than in passing from Junior to. Middle, and 
yet while 1,400 marks over pass marks gained in the 
latter enable a student to retain the exhibition 
gained in the lower grade, a Preparatory Grade 
student, though scoring it, may be more in the 
Junior, must be satisfied to resign the coveted dis- 
tinction. 

2. That it is hard to impose stricter conditions on 
students of a more tender age than on those ol a 
more advanced one. 

Rule 50. — That Preparatory students should have 
the same privilege awarded them as those of Junior, 
Middle, and Senior Grades. 

PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Suggested ; — 

That in event of the Board allowing Preparatory 
Grade students to retain their exhibitions on the 
same conditions as those of Junior and Middle Grade, 
the privilege include those students who, having 
gained an exhibition in 1898, shall gain 1,400 marks 
over pass in the Junior Grade in 1899. 


PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70- -78. 

Rule 71. — To be omitted as being injurious to the 
interests of schools to which students are frequently 
admitted too late to place on the roll on November 1, 
but not too late to make the 100 attendances required 
by the Board. 

Rule 73. — 1. It is suggested that this Buie be 
modified, so as to enable managers of schools to- 
claim the reward of their labours in the case of 
students who have been on the school roll previous to- 
November 1, but who, owing to illness, may have 
failed to make 100 attendances during the prescribed 
period, though they have been prepared solely and' 
successfully by such managers for the examination. 

2. That a statutory declaration from the manager, 
accompanied by a sigued declaration from the parent 
or guardian, to the effect that the pupil had been so • 
prepared by the manager, should be accepted by the 
Board as sufficient to enable the manager to claim, 
the usual Result Fees. 


PART II., Sect. XIII. 

Rules 79-86. 

Suggested that : — 

Rule 83. — The penalty of 25 per cent, reduction on 
the Result Fees be reduced to 5 per cent, in the case- 
of “ inadvertence,” and remitted altogether in that 
of the proved illness of the manager. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Suggested : — 

(a.) That both Domestic Economy and Harmony 
be added to the programme in the Preparatory 
Grade. 

(6.) That the maximum of marks assigned to all 
Modern Languages be the same as that assigned to- 
Greek and Latin. 

•(c.) That the length of the papers be curtailed. 


PART IY. 

General Suggestions. 

Suggested : — 

1. That in arranging the Time Table the Com- 
missioners should, if possible, avoid having Latin,. 
French, English, Euclid, Algebra, and Arithmetic 
all crowded into the first week of the examination. 
This in view of the consideration that few students 
are able to bear the ordeal of six hours examina- 
tion for several consecutive days without injurious 
effects, and that the unnecessary strain militates 
against their success. 

2. That both Algebra and Arithmetic should not 
be given on the same day, and that the fourth day of 
the examination, when the strain of . the three 
previous days has by no means assisted in maintain- 
ing the necessary clearness of brain for the con- 
sideration of arithmetical problems. 
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Name of 

Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Woodburn, Professor 
G., M.A. 

Junior Fellow 
of the Boyal 
University of 
Ireland. 

I have been Professor of 
1 English and Logic for three 
years in Magee College, 
Derry, and still hold this 
post ; I nm also a Junior 
[ fellow of E.U.I. in Mental 
and Moi al Science ; for a 
couple of years I superin- 
tended Intermediate Ex- 



usual course at Queen's 
College, Belfast, and gradu- 
ated B.A. and M.A. 


PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

(«.) Inspectors should be appointed to visit the 
schools in order to see that the buildings in which the 
children receive their education are not in a condition 
likely to interfere with the health of the pupils. 
These inspectors should see, for instance, that the 
school-rooms are not overcrowded. 

(b.) These inspectors could be utilised in other 
ways. They could examine the apparatus which each 
school possesses for the teaching of Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry. If they reported that any school was 
deficient in such apparatus, no Results Fees should 
be paid to that school in these subjects. 

(c.) Again, these inspectors might serve as exa- 
miners in the examination which, on the next page 
| Part II., Sect. I.], I suggest should take place in the 
pronunciation of Modern Continental languages. 

PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 5.- Why is the examination in Botany 
restricted to girls 1 Boys should be allowed to enter 
for this subject. 

Greek and Latin, in my opinion, have, relatively 
to other subjects, too many marks assigned to them. 

Other subjects besides those mentioned in Rule 5 
should be introduced. 

Rule 6. — All examiners should be graduates of 
some university, and, if possible, Honour graduates. 

Rule 7. — There should be additional oral examina- 
tions in the pronunciation of French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish, and the Results Fees paid to the schools 
in these subjects _should be dependent partly on the 
results of these oral examinations. Practical exami- 
nations in Natural Philosophy and Chemistry would 
be very desirable, but perhaps they are impossible. 

PART III. (1;. 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

(b.) Too man}' marks are, in my opinion, given to 
Latin and Greek. A total of 1,000 for Latin and 
800 for Greek would be ample. Under the present 
system boys are persuaded by their schoolmasters to 
take up the study of Greek rather than that of 
German, because the former subiect “pays” best. 

PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

( b .) The remarks which I have made in regard to 
the Preparatory Grade apply here likewise. 

Why is Botany restricted to girls 1 It is surely as 
suitable for boys. 
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PART III (4). Woodburn. 

Programme. Senior Grade. ' — ' 

(b.) The remarks already made in regard to the 
lower grades, apply here even more strongly; In 
particular, a wider choice of subjects should be allowed. 

By the rime boys are 17 or 18 years old, they are to 
some e lent in a position to tell what subjects will be 
of most value to them in the future. 

PART IV. 

General Suggestions. 

One change, in my opinion most important, should 
be made in the mode of marking the papers. 

At present, I understand, the system is as 
follows: — If 2,000 students present themselves for 
examination in any grade in a particular subject, one 
thousand answer papers are marked by one examiner, 
and the other thousand by another. My experience 
of examinations has shown me that under these cir- 
cumstances it is quite impossible for the two examiners 
to maintain a common standard. 

An example may make my meaning clearer. 

Suppose 2,000 boys enter for English, one thousand 
answer papers are marked by examiner A, and the 
other thousand by examiner B. A and B may meet 
together and agree upon a certain standard, but when 
they separate and begin to mark their batches of 
papers their different individualities will assert them 
selves, and each will consciously or unconsciously 
adopt his own standard. Men are not machines, and 
cannot be made to work with the exactitude of 
machinery in the delicate operation of judging a 
student’s answer. 

The present system should therefore, I think, be 
given up, and instead of it I suggest that when over 
1,300 students are expected to take a particular 
subject, the examination paper be divided into sections, 
and the auswers to each section put in different enve- 
lopes, so that one examiner may mark all the answers 
to the section which falls to him. Thus, in the example 
mentioned above, examiner A would now mark the 
2,000 answers to the first section of the paper, and 
examiner B the 2,000 answers to the second section. 


Signatory. 


Description. 


Educational Experience. 


Wookey, Frederick, . 


Only what I have learnt Wookey, F. 
from local schools and 
general conversations. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

The system seems at fault. 

The only practical suggestion I can make is that 
new experienced members be co-opted to thresh out 
the weak points in the old system. 

The old system seems more adapted to the training 
of children for schoolmasters, Ac., and from one grade 
to another, than for the practical teaching for their 
work-a-day after life. 

Complaints have been made to me both by farmers 
and labourers, that their children are only taught 
“book learning:” and that girls are not trained° to 
use their needles as they might be. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

(b.) The remarks which I have made in connection 
with the J unior Grade apply here quite as strongly. 

Other subjects might, with advantage, be added to 
those specified above, so as to allow a wider choice. 


PART I (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I think more attention should be given to technical 
and manual education. 

Also, that the theory of gardening and farming 
including dairying, should be in the" curriculum for 
boys. 
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Wookey. p. Also, that the theory of dairying should be in the 
curriculum for girls. 

Also, that more attention should he given to sewing, 
etc., &c., for girls. 

Also, that in some districts poultry fanning and bee 
culture should be in the curriculum. 


part in. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 
See mine under Part I. (2). 

PART III. (2). 
Programme. Junior Grade. 
See mine under Part I. (2). 


in addition to knowledge of the subjects, which is of 
course essential, experience is of the utmosc impor- 
tance, as without this, the examiner cannot be in touch 
with the average boy, nor form a correct estimate of 
his capacity, nor accurate judgment of what might be 
expected from the class of boys usually met with in 
secondary schools. I am also of opinion that if the ap- 
pointment of examiners were made, say for periodsof live 
or seven years (conditional of course on their efficient 
discharge of their duties and aptitude for their work), 
it would be attended with beneficial results, as the 
experience acquired each year both in the setting of 
questions and examination of papers would prove a 
useful guide on every subsequent occasion. A more 
regular and uniform standard woidd thus be arrived 
at, and the disproportion which sometimes exists in 
the examination papers with respect to the relative 
difficulty of each would disappear. 


PART III. (3). 
Programme. Middle Grade. 
See mine under Part I. (2). 

PART III. (4). 
Programme. Senior Grade. 
See mine under Part I. (2). 


Name of 
Signatory. 


Wright, William,!.' 


Lismore Col- 


PART II., Sect. I. 

Rules 1-9. 

Rule 6. — Examiners. — As I have already stated, 
I believe that if examiners’ appointment were made 
for fixed periods of five or seven years — conditional of 
course on their efficient discharge of their duties and 
aptitude for the work — the examinations would 
be more satisfactorily conducted. Each examiner would 
thus become acquainted from year to year with the 
capacity of the average boy and a better judge of what 
nature and what class of questions he should be ex- 
pected to answer. I think the appointment of 
examiners from year to year, and especially the ap- 
pointment of those who have no practical knowledge 
of school work, is a decided drawback, and not calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence in the system of examina- 
tions. With this exception I think the examinations 
should be conducted as they have been from the 
beginning, i.e., entirely written and the names and 
numbers absolutely unknown to examiners. 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

I consider the system has worked exceedingly well 
on the whole, and that most of, the rules of the Inter- 
mediate Education Board have been admirably and 
wisely framed ; and although I am of opinion that 
some slight changes might advantageously be made — 
which I notice further on — under their proper head- 
ing — still I have no doubt, the system has as a gen- 
eral rule worked extremely well, and given a great 
impetus to education and proved a groat boon to the 
country. No system of such large dimensions can be 
.entirely free from some defects, and as it is always 
■easier to point out these than to suggest remedies,. 
■there will be constantly found many who complain 
and raise objections whatever changes may be made or 
whatever methods may be employed, and it will not. 
unfrequently happen that those who are loudest in 
their complaints are least acquainted with the aims, 
details, and working of the system. Apart from some 
minor alterations with reference to programme, ap- 
pointment of examiners, exhibitions, &c., (fee., 1 think 
no fundamental changes should be made. I refer 
briefly to these in their proper columns. 

PART I. (2). 

Alterations in System Generally. 

I believe it would prove an advantage if exam- 
iners were appointed only who had actual and prac- 
tical experience in teaching in public schools. Mere 
university qualifications or distinctions, however 
g rea t — do not in themselves afford any guarantee that 
anyone shall prove an efficient or judicious examiner — 


PART II., Sect. II. 

Rules 10-19. 

I do not see any possible objection to Rules 10-19. 

PART II. Sect. III. 

Rules 20-31. 

Rules 20-31. — I am quite satisfied the rules refer- 
ring to notices and declarations to be sent in by 
managers of schools and by students. 

PART II., Sect. IV. 

Rules 32-35. 

Rules 32-35. — I do not see how these could be 
much improved. 

PART II., Sect. V. 

Rules 36-39. 

Rules 36-39. — Cannot suggest an improvement in 
any of these. 

PART II., Sect. VI. 

Rules 40-41. 

Rules 40-41. — I have no objection to the conditions 
of passing in this course. 
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PART II., Sect. VII. 

Rules 42-44. 

Rules 42-44.— I would respectfully suggest that 
l.oth Pass and Exhibition Lists be published on same 
date, and not later than 1st September in each year. 


PART II., Sect. VIII. 

Rules 45-50. 

Rules 45-50. — Exhibitions . Ac., &c. — I do not 
think that exhibitions of so lar,e amount of money 
value should be given to boys. I do not see that these 
sums are to any great extent necessary. If the exhibi- 
tions were value for half their present amount-say 
AJo ni Senior Grade, £15 in Middle, and £10 in 
Junior and Preparatory respectively— the competition 
would be equally keen and the object of education 
equally well served ; besides, I do not consider it advi- 
sable that such large bribes should be held out to boys 
to induce them to learn. The value of the education 
itseit ought to be the chief inducements , and I may 
add that it sometimes— and frequently, I believe— 
occurs that these exhibitions are obtained by boys 
whose parents are in good social and financial positions, 
and who consequently do not require such aids. If 
the amount of the exhibitions were considerably 
reduced therefore I do not think the cause of educa- 
tion would suffer in any considerable degree. The 
saving of expenditure thus effected might advantage- 
ously be employed either indirectly by an increase of 
hesult Fees or directly by assisting and aiding in some 
practical way the schools throughout the country. In 
any case I do not think that exhibitions of so iar«e 
money value should be awarded. 


PART II., Sect. IX. 

Rules 51-53. 

Rules 51—53. — I consider minor prizes serve a use- 
ful purpose and prove an incentive to competitors, 
but, as I have already stated, I do not think that large 
sinns should be paid to boys to induce them to study 
Boys should be taught to take an interest in their 
work for its own sake and from higher motives than 

for ■pecuniary bribes. Minor prizes therefore in my 

opinion — would awaken a healthier rivalry, and pro- 
duce -in the end — equally good results from an 
educational point of view. 

PART II., Sect. X. 

Rules 54-63. 

Hides 54-63. — I cannot suggest any improvement 
in these. 


PART III. (1). 

Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

Programme.— I am of opinion that to Celtic has been 
assigned too large a maximum of marks. I think 
there can be no question of the relative importance of 
Celtic and Arithmetic, and yet the former has 500 
marks assigned to it and the latter only 600. I do 
not think that Celtic is absolutely essential nor of 
much commercial importance. On the contrary, Arith- 
metic is essential for all and of the greatest impor- 
tance ; 200 or 300 marks therefore would be ample to 
allot to Celtic, having regard to its intrinsic value re- 
latively to other subjects. The same observations in 
lesser degree would apply to Italian— 300 marks 
would I think be sufficient for this language. I do 
not wish to be' considered as under-valuing the im- 
portance of the study of Celtic or Italian, but merely 
estimating their value from a commercial point of 
view in comparison with other subjects of the pro- 
gramme. 


PART III. (2). 

Programme. Junior Grade. 

What I have written on the last page with respect 
to the relative value of Arithmetic and Celtic in the 
Preparatory Grade applies with still gi eater force in 
the Junior Grade, where a greater number of — viz. : 
600— marks is assigned to it, and only 500 to Arith- 
metic, I have no douht that from a literary point of 
view the study of Celtic is interesting to a very great 
degree, and may be pursued with advantage and 
pleasure by those who have the available time and 
opportunity, but the majority of boys have not time 
to take up this language, nor is it necessary that they 
should, whereas Arithmetic is essential for all, and of 
the highest importance to every boy, both fiom an 
educational and commercial point of view. I think 
therefore, a higher maximum of marks might usefully 
be assigned to Arithmetic than to Celtic in the pro- 
gamme of examinations. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

With the exception of the question of the relative 
importance of Celtic and Arithmetic, to which I have 
already referred at some length on the previous pages, 
I have no suggestion to offer, as I consider the sub- 
jects on the whole are extremely well selected and the 
marks very judiciously apportioned. 


PART II., Sect. XI. 

Rules 64-69. 

Rules 64-69. — I do not see that any change could 
be made in these rules with advantage. 

PART II., Sect. XII. 

Rules 70-78. 

Rules 70-78. — I do not think any changes should 
be made in the above rules. The payment of results 
has indeed proved a great assistance to many schools 
and has enabled them to provide for better and more 
evident teaching and tended to encourage and raise 
the standard of educational work throughout the 
country. 

PART II., Sect. XIII. 

Rules 79-86. 

Rules 79-86. — I have no suggestions to offer on 
the above rules. 


PART III. (4). 
Programme. Senior Grade. 


ith the programme in general I am perfectly 
satisfied, the only change which appears to me that 
might be made with advantage would be to allow a 
higher maximum of marks to Arithmetic— in all 
grades— than to Celtic, as 1 consider Arithmetic more 
essential and of more practical value for boys. 


jthjxj. iv . 

General Suggestions. 

I have in the previous pages merely suggested 
any slight changes which I think might be advan- 
tageously made in the Intermediate education system 
and 1 now respectfully submit thatno radical orfuneU- 
■mental changes are necessary. The system, I contend 
has worked extremely well on the whole and given a 
healthy stimulus to education throughout the coun- 
try, the rules and regulations have been very wisely 
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and very carefully framed, and, having regard to the 
extent and scope of system, I think it must be admit- 
ted that it has to a very great extent served the purposes 
for which it. was in tended. There will alwa\ s be found 
many who will clamour for change whatever rules may 
be devised or whatever methods may be adopted. 
The examinations being conducted entirely in writing 
and pupils quite unknown to the examiner there can- 
not be the slightest suspicion of partiality. I know of 
no other test and no other method which would prove 
equally satisfactory to all concerned. The subjects of 
the programme being extensive and varied, candidates 
may, always present themselves for examination in 
such' as shall be most suitable for them in after life, 
either for commercial or professional purposes. I beg 
therefore to conclude -this report by expressing the 
hope that a system which has worked so efficiently 
and well may not be weakened or impaired by any 
considerable or fundamental changes, but may be 
further developed and extended on the same lines and 
by the same principles and rules which have hitherto 
worked so usefully and so successfully. 


The appointment of a larger number of women as 
examiners, such women to have had practical experi- 
ence in teaching, and teaching successfully the sub- 
jects in which they examine. 


PART II., Sect. I. 


Name of 
Signatories. 

Description. 

Educational Experience. 

Young, Miss Frances, 

Manager. Bel- 

Have organized and man- 


liatiimines. 

for eighteen years ; during 



taught the classes them- 

Young, Alfreda S. 

Do., . 

Prior to the opening of this 
school F. Young taught for 
1 six years at Alexandra 
School (when under the 
management of Miss 
Wright). 

Miss A. S. Young- also had 

piivate^cdiool kept by Miss 
Webb, 7, Palmerston-road. 


Rules 1-9. 

No remarks on these pages. 


PART III. (1.) 


PART I. (1). 

Practical Working of System. 

We have found the Intermediate examinations 
very useful in the ca«e of particularly bright or am- 
bitious girls, as it has given them something to work 
up for, and kept their minds fixed on a definite object 
during the school year. 

We consider, however, that the course is too ditti- 
cult for the slow, or even average child, and it is our 
opinion that such students could not obtain a pass 
without undue pressure being put upon them, at an 
age when physical growth takes much of the nourish- 
ment due to the brain. 


Programme. Preparatory Grade. 

We consider that the subjects in this Grade might 
be increased with advantage. The girls, as a rule, 
have too few subjects to choose from. If Domestic 
Economy, Theory of Music, and elementary Botany 
were added to the Programme, many little ones who 
now fail (through no lack of industry) would b6 
enabled to obtain the much coveted pass. 

Tue Arithmetic papers also (as compared to the 
English and Language papers) are often unfair. 
Few children can work problems, though they can 
often do wonders in rapid and correct working of 
practical sums. The questions ought to be straight- 
forward and easily understood, and the marks should 
depend on the accurate working of ordinary sums 
which may be useful to the children in after years. 


PART III. (2). 


Programme. Junior Grade. 

We have generally found the J unior Grade course 
satisfactory. 

We consider that the crowding of all the English 
subjects into one day is a decided evil. / 

It is not possible to test the candidates’ knowledge 
of History, Geography, or English Grammar by giving 
them three or four questions in each subject. The 
English papers therefore ought to be much fuller, and 
more time ought to be given to them. 

The Arithmetic papers also ought to be of a more 
practical nature. If we compare them to papers given 
to pupils of the' same age by the English examining 
bodies, we find that they are much more difficult, and 
are generally more fitted for university students than 
school children. 


PART III. (3). 

Programme. Middle Grade. 

We found the English course (1897) too long .to 
pursue satisfactorily. In this Grade the studerits 
generally take up seven or eight subjects, and haye 
not so much time as in the lower grades to giveni 
English. It would be better therefore to have?;a 
shorter course and pursue it thoroughly. 

or she is employed to examine, to be appointed. r 


PART I. (2). 
Alterations in System Generally. 
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XII. 

MISCELLANEOUS DOCUMENTS. 

0 -) 

Memorandum on the Existing System of Intermediate Education in Ireland, as established 
by the Intermediate Education (Ireland) Act, 1878, with Suggestions, by W. de W. 
Abney, C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., Director of the Science Division, Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington ; J. G. Barton, M.Inst. C.E., F.S.I., the Commissioner of Valuation, Ireland ; 
D. J. Cunningham, M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy, University ol 
Dublin, and Vice-President of the Royal Dublin Society. 


October 27,, 1898. 

To the Members of the Intermediate 
Education Commission. 

Gentlemen, — Holding, as we do, similar views on 
all essential questions concerning the working of the 
Intermediate Education (Ireland) Act, 1878, we have 
thought that it would better suit your convenience, 
and perhaps lend additional force to our arguments if 
we offered to you a joint expression of opinion on this 
important matter. 

The System of Result Fees . — We regard the system 
at present in practice whereby school managers are 
paid Result Fees in proportion to the successes of their 
individual pupils, most pernicious, and one which has, 
during the time that it has been in vogue, produced a 
most disastrous effect upon Intennediate education in 
Ireland, By it a premium is offered to the teacher 
to devote his chief energies to the bright and 
promising pupil, to the neglect and detriment of the 
much more numerous class of pupils, which include 
both those of average ability and those of dull per- 
ceptions. And yet, in all well-considered educational 
systems, it is the latter class, much moi-e than the 
former, which should claim the chief attention of the 
teacher. The result has been the production in 
Ireland of a series of educational, prodigies, stuffed 
with subjects which, for the most part, are of little 
practical utility to them in their after-life — a class of 
pupils who have been educated, not with' a view to 
their own benefit, but for the benefit of the teachers 
who have undertaken the cramming process. But the 
disastrous effect of this system has been much more 
general in its operation. It has led to a premium 
being put upon those subjects which can be learned 
from the book, to a consequent stifling of all originality 
and power of observation in the pupil, and to a virtual 
abandonment of Science subjects in the schools of 
Ireland. 

The remedy is clear. The system of payment by 
Result Fees as at present worked should be abolished, 
and another devised. Two principles should be 
recognized in the new scheme, viz. : 

1. That Result Fees should only be paid to 
school managere upon the general performance 
of the scholars taken as a whole, and upon the 
proficient management of the entire school. 

2. That no Result Fees should go to a school 
which is properly equipped, and which does not 
possess proper appliances for teaching Elementary 
Science in its various branches. 

In testing the proficiency of the scholars as a whole 
" r e are strongly of opinion that the examination 
should be viva voce, where practicable, and thap the 
* :st in Science subjects should be as far as possible 

■actical. Further, it would be a useful provision to 
. -strict and select the candidates for the Intermediate 
e .animations as at present held, by making it a rule 
that only those pupils who reach a certain standard 
Li th'e general school- test will be allowed to enter. 

We regard the proper equipment of the school, both 
as regards laboratory and workshop facilities, to be an 


extremely important matter, and one which should be E e oapt" 
taken into account in the inspections which we suggest Abney, M 
should be instituted. Science teaching should be CuunSiah 
largely practical. The aim should be rather to awaken — 
an interest in the pupil in the objects — animate and 
inanimate — by which he is surrounded than to teach 
him hard facts. It should be the endeavour of the 
teacher to make him use his eyes and his hands. This 
can only be done by bringing the pupil into contact 
with the objects described. Science teaching, there- 
fore, should only be recoguized in those schools which 
can show that they are in a position to give instruction 
of this kind. 

The revision of the scheme on the lines indicated 
above, would necessitate the appointment of permanent 
inspectors with a number of examiners. 

The inspectors need not be numerous and they 
should be men of position, and well paid for their 
services. It would be advisable that one at least 
should be obtained from England, Scotland, or the 
Continent, so that the educational system of Ireland 
may be kept in touch with that of other countries. 

The examiners would, of necessity, require to be 
more numerous, and upon them would devolve the 
duty of reporting to the inspectors upon the proficiency 
of the scholars in each school, and also of making up 
the lists of those pupils who have attained the 
standard required to entitle them to present them- 
selves for the Intermediate Examinations as at present 
held. 

Division of Candidates into Grades . — Nowadays it 
is necessary that a man should enter upon his life- 
career at an earlier period than formerly ; or at least 
it is advisable that he should specialize in chat direction 
at an earlier date. This is equally true both for those 
who purpose devoting their energies to business pursuits, 
and for those entering the professions — more especially 
the profession of medicine. 

By taking tne full Intermediate course, a youth is 
not in a position to specialize until he has reached the 
age of eighteen. This is too late, the age should be 
reduced to seventeen. This is the proper age for boys 
of average ability to enter the University, more par- 
ticularly when the Arts Course is to be followed by 
a professional curriculum. 

In Medicine the curriculum has recently been pro- 
longed to five years. It is therefore a matter of the 
highest importance, especially for youths who purpose 
taking the Medical degree of the University of Dublin, 
for which an Arts degree is the necessary preliminary, 
that the entrance into college should not be delayed 
beyond the age of seventeen. 

Further, young men entering professions which re- 
quire a term of pupilage, which generafly averages 
about four years, should be in a position to begin this 
at the same age — viz. : seventeen — if they are to suc- 
cessfully compete with their compeers in other 
countries. 

For these reasons, as well as for others that we 
need not enter upon, we are strongly of opinion that 
the four grades at present in force should be reduced 
to two (Junior and Senior), or at most three (Junior, 

Middle, and Senior), and that the ages of pupils 
entering for these should be adjusted, so that the full 
3 B 
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Intermediate course may be completed by the time 
the scholar has reached the age of seventeen. 

The Encouragement of Science. — The tendency of 
the whole Intermediate system of education in Ire- 
land at the present moment is to develop the me- 
mory at the expense of other qualities which in after 
life are all important for success. No pains are 
taken to train the powers of observation or to culti- 
vate the originating powers of a pupil. Science teach- 
ing is being stifled by the Resuit Fee arrangement, 
and every year the necessity for reform is becoming 
more urgent. In 1890, out of the 3,943 candidates 
who presented themselves for the Intermediate Exa- 
minations, over 3,000 entered for Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry ; in 1897, although the total number 
of candidates rose to 6,661, the number of those who 
took up the subjects of Natural Philosophy and Chemis- 
try had fallen to 908. This is a lamentable state of 
allairs, and it is entirely due to the fact that no proper 
provision is made for Science in the Intermediate Pro- 
gramme. The importance of a subject in this pro- 
gramme is determined by its fee and prize-producing 
qualities; and the marks allotted to Science are so few 
that it is completely swamped by literary subjects. 
Thus, the Ancient Language, Literature, and History 
of Greece is placed on a higher platform than a modern 
Language, than Natural Philosophy and Chemistry 
^aken together, and than other subjects of infinitely 
greater importance ; whilst to Celtic is accorded a 
higher value than Drawing, Chemistry, Natural 
Philosophy, and almost an equal value to French and 
German. A commercial man, a medical man, an 
engineer, or a farmer is not very much the worse 
should he never be brought into contact with the 
Ancient History and Language of Greece ; but a 
knowledge of Elementary Science in its various 
departments, a knowledge of Drawing, and a working 
knowledge of French and German is a matter of 
paramount importance to him. 

It may be urged that, as there are few industries in 
Ireland, a practical and scientific training is not so 
essential as elsewhere ; but the very fact that industries 
which flourish in other countries fail here is, in our 
opinion, partly, if not to a large extent, due to the 
system of education in practice in Ireland. When 
we see. new industries springing up in Germany, 
Denmark, Belgium, and other Continental countries 
where technical education flourishes, how can we doubt, 
that the defective system of education in Ireland is 
largely responsible for our backwardness in this re- 
spect. 

We would, therefore, strongly urge that Elementary 
Science be made compulsory in each grade of the Inter- 
mediate system, and, further, that the marks allotted 
to it be raised, so as to give it its proper place on the 
list of subjects. This necessarily leads us to speak 
of the weight which should be attached to the different 
parts of the examination. 

We consider that it would be advantageous to 
classify the subjects into two groups, viz. — Compulsory 
and Optional — as follows : — 

JUNIOR GRADE. 


SENIOR GRADE. 

COMPULSORY. OPTIONAL. 

Same as above, only with Same as above, only making 
addition of Trigonometry Chemistry compulsory , 

and Chemistry. 

If a system somewhat on the lines indicated above 
were adopted, the number of marks allotted to the 
different subjects becomes a matter of secondary im- 
portance. But there are some points in connexion 
with this question which we would like to refer to. 

(1.) Greek. — The marks given to this subject, even 
taking into consideration the fact that it does not 
occupy a place in the suggested compulsory list, 
should be reduced considerably. 

(2.) English, Latin, French, and German. — We- 
hold strongly that the study of our own language 
should take a pre-eminent position on the table of 
compulsory subjects. To it should be assigned a 
higher number of marks than to any other single 
subject on the list. We consider that this is all the 
more necessai-y, seeing that we are of opinion that 
there is reason to believe that the Irish schoolboy is- 
not so well trained in English as his fellows in the 
sister countries. It is more frequent to find in 
examination papers submitted in Ireland, a deficiency- 
in style, ungrammatical expressions, and errors in 
spelling. 

In so far as the other three languages on the list- 
are concerned, we would recommend that the same- 
number of marks be allotted to Latin and to German, 
whilst French should be placed on a slightly lower 
scale. The reason we would offer for this inferior- 
treatment of French is not that we believe it to be, of 
less utility than German, but simply because Latin 
to a large extent is introductory to the study of 
French. Consequently, if scholars find an equal: 
value attached to French and to German, they will, 
very naturally choose the former in preference to the- 
latter. German, to the study of which Latin affords 
little or no assistance, is thus handicapped. To this; 
circumstance is largely due the neglect with which-. 
German is treated in this country. It is hardly- 
necessary to mention that a knowledge of German is- 
an absolute necessity to everyone engaged in research ; 
and many men following scientific and literary pursuits- 
could testify to the struggle they have had in acquiring 
this language after their student career had ended. 

(3.) Mathematics and Science Subjects. — It will be- 
noticed that we have classified the subjects on the- 
compulsory table, somewhat arbitrarily, into the- 
three groups. In the Junior Grade we consider that 
the Language arid History Group should . take pre- 
cedence over each of the other two ; but in the Senior 
Grade, when Chemistry is added to the Science Sub- 
jects we would recommend that the Science Group 
should be accorded an equally high position. The 
relative value of the Mathematical Group should also 
be raised in the Senior Grade. 

One additional point we would wish to urge, viz., 
that the examination in the Science subjects should be, 
as far as possible, practical. 


COMPULSORY SUBJECTS. 


English— the Language and 
Literature. 

History of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

French or German. 


OPTIONAL SUBJECTS, 
Greek. 

Chemistry. 

Book-keeping. 

French (if German is chosen 
as a compulsory subject). 

German (if French is chosen 
as a compulsory subject). 

Commercial English. 
Commercial French. 
Commercial German. 

Italian or Spanish. 


We are, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servants, 

. W. de W. Abney, 

J. G. Barton, 

D. J. Cunningham. 

Along with this we hand in a separate statement by 
Capt. Abney* which enters into certain details with 
which the writer is more particularly conversant. 

* See page 371. 
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Mrai0Ei r^° n JT r EDIATE EDII0ATI0N “ tyW. OT W.W,.aR.D.GL FES 

rector of the Science Division, Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 

INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


mC j° me of t] ' e Intermediate Education Board 
•tor Ii eland appears to be as follows : — 

From the Endowment Fund, . . ,£38 982 
„ Local Taxation Money, . . 53 317 

£92.299 

■TS" 8 77 43 P er ““t. is derived from the Church 
runcls and 57 per cent, from Imperial Funds. 

n England the. Local Taxation money is applied 
-almost entirely to Technical EducatiL, bM S 
Irehmd probably not one-tenth is so devoted. It 
lurcher 'does not appear that more encouragement i- 
““important branch of instruction than 
? n *!“, Commissioners had allotted to 

them this portion of the spirit money, it being devoted 
to prices and payments on results based on a peculiar 
1’““'“ from . *• Science and Art Depart- 
ent for instruction in Science and Art in Ireland 
are each year diminishing, and the diminution has 

h7trilTwi raP1C l SmCe tHe “ S l )irit ” mone y has been 
beti? ? aS lfc f 1S /f I )resent - for ^ Pays a teacher 

better to prepare for the intermediate Board Examina- 
on than for those of tlie Science and Art Depart- 
ment. Hence any small amount of Science that used 
to be taught systematically will doubtless soon be 
dropped, unless alterations are made in the present 
i egulations of the Board. 

tlJrT a ff?TT al t erations in the regulations of 
W ; rS ,a e , 0ard Which > if made - would doubt- 
less check the tendency to send all instruction into 

S!t !!f% ary and C f f Cal side of education, and foster 
tlmt of bcience and Art Commercial subjects 

it must be noted that there are four grades of 
imShtm 1!? P . re P ai ' at0, y Grade for candidates 
., 1 m • x,/ 2 l the 1 JU p U1 ° 1 ' Grade for those under 16, (3) 
the Middle Grade for those under 17, and (4) the 
bemor Grade for those under 1 8. There really seems 
no necessity for four grades; three should "be the 
limit, and probably two would suffice. If three were 
desirable they should be the Junior, Middle and 
W Grades The Preparatory Grade is “tty 21 
same as tlie Junior, except that it is a little easier 
For instance, in this grade the arithmetic encouraged 
s what is learned in the Elementary Schools 

and frS® ** fo ? r of » rili metio, proportion,’ 
and fractions, and the only addition in the Junto? 
Guide is the practice and simple interest and square 
and cube root, lhe programme for dead and modern 
Shades seems to bo of the same 
difficulty or reverse throughout. There is no Science 
m the Preparatory Grade, but Simple Natural Philo- 

Iffivs 7 * ° ?7l! 7 ff, ““ “ “>« Grade. 

Boys under 14 should have the option of beginning 

Sneers Tt* d ' “j* , di ™ into gr.de°s 
appeals as if it were one of the menus taken to spend 

resiii 7 d 'T“ I of the Boart “ prizes and 

ss&asr : k °° ia * h *“”*» f 

uj 1 ? reeommendation is, therefore, to abolish 

which lrif 01 ' 7 G n de ’ priz “ “ ld resu,t fe es 

stSiriari ^. 6 paid for th,s k,nd ° f in - 

The next point that must strike anyone who is 
interested m modem education is the undue m-e- 
.onderance in marks over those given for Science 
subjects that . C t be f med in lamination for literary 
SciS ’ t lUS handlca Pping mest terribly the 
science and commercial instruction that is in the 

KTTw °n e fc , housand two hundred marks are 

oi.lv 700 1 f T ? rce £ and , for Latin and for English, 
nly /UO each for French and German, and 500 for 


Italian and Spanish, whilst for Natural Philosophy 
(which includes Physics and Mechanics) and for 
Chemistry only 500 marks are allotted. It may at 
first sight appear indifferent as to what may be' the 
number of marks allotted to the various subjects, but 
the programme (page 9) states that the subjects 
selected by candidates shall not have in the aggregate 
a greater number of marks assigned to them than “ In 
the Preparatory Grade 5,600.” In the Junior or 
Midfile Grade 6,000, or in the Senior Grade 6,500. 
What significance these conditions have is shown at 
pages 19 and 20. It states that the payments on 
results are calculated per 100 marks obtained at the 
rates of 3s., 4s., 6s., and 8s. for the Preparatory, 
Junior, Middle, and Senior Grades respectively. 
This is a direct encouragement for the teachers to teacli 
those subjects which are highest marked, for a pass 
in a subject which entitles the teacher to payment is 
gained by 25 per cent, of the marks— a mere pass in 
Latin is thus worth 2| times that of Natural Philo- 
sophy. The marks should be more equalised, giving 
Science and commercial subjects at least as many as 
are given to Greek and Latin. I should say that 700 
for Greek would be sufficient, and whilst English had 
1,200, Latin, French. German, and each subject of 
Science should have 1,000 allotted, Spanish and Italian 
remaining as they are. Mathematics might well 
have 1,000 marks in all and be treated as a whole, 
rather than split up into the various groups it is 
now, which is not conducive to good and methodical 
instruction. Commercial subjects might be divided 
probably into two groups with 1,000 marks each 
attached. 

In the programme for boys there is no subject of 
science subsidised which has any bearing on Agricul- 
ture Botany and Zoology might well be added to 
the list, as also the Principles of Agriculture for the 
lVLicidle and Senior Grades. 


In the Report issued for the past year there are 
complaints by the Examiners in Science that the 
subjects have been taught without any practical and 
experimental work.’ Such complaints arc well 
founded, and Science teaching is almost wholly cram 
there being no incentive to teach otherwise than out 
of text books. 

It appears from the Report for 1896-7 that the 
T.TL A PrizeS awarded cam « to a total of about 
£24,400 a year, £10,000 being the amount taken 
irom the 1 spirit money, the remainder being taken 
ii-om the original endowment. The prizes amount to 
an average of more than £4 10s. 0J. per success per 
student. Some of this money is spent in exhibitions 
but apparently the Board do not concern themselves 
where the exhibitions are held. It would be well if 
these exhibitions could be held at places recognised 
by the Board as suitable, and not necessarily at the 
school from which the candidates were sent in for 
examination. 

It appears that 5,538 students out of 8,377 were 
successful in examinations, and that result fees were 
paid on 5.240 at the average amount of £9 6* Get 
per head, the sum of £4,181 out of a total of £48 870 
being spent on this out of the spirit money. 

If the sum spent in results be divided by the 
number of students who sat for examination it will be 
found that the payments on results per student 
examined were £5 10s. 0 d., and if to this be added 
the average payment to students as prizes the total 
payment is about £9 per student examined, or 
±13 16s. 0 d. per successful student. In reference to 
this it may be of interest to point out that the 
3 B 2 
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Memorandum Science grants per student examined amounted to 
Abnc^*' about 30s. per head, whilst in the Schools of Science, 
— where fully organized courses are carried out during a 
whole year, and where the students are paid by 
attendance, the inclusive amount was £3 1 2s. 0 d. per 
head. 

The cost of examination is given as £\ 3,302, 
which is a cost of almost exactly 30s. a head. (Science 
and Art examinations cost only about 3s. 6 d. a head, 
there being 100,000 individuals examined.) 

It appears that the Exhibitions might be curtailed 
in number, but increased in value to enable the 
students to attend places of Higher Instruction, such 
as Technical Colleges and Colleges of University 
rank. The object of the £50 prizes in money to the 
Senior Grade is not apparent. There were 29 of these 
in 1897. 

My suggestions are as follow : — 

(1 .) If possible to ear-mark some large proportion 
of the “spirit” money to the exclusive 
encouragement of Science and Commercial 
(Technical) Instruction. If this be inadmissible 
then abolish one of the grades of the Examina- 
tion (to abolish two would be better). 

(2.) To revise the scale of marks to prevent undue 
weight being given to the purely Literary 


instruction, and thus to make Science and 
Commercial Education compete on at least 
equal terms with it. 

(3.) To add subjects of Science suitable for the- 
industries of the country, and to revise the 
syllabuses of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 
in accordance with modern ideas. 

(4.) To encourage experimental and practical 
work in Science, and not to give result fees in 
the manner now given. It might bo possible 
to arrange co-operation betweeif the Science 
an.:t Art Department and the Board to enable 
this to be carried into effect. 

(5.) To give Scholarships of sufficient value to 
enable the successful competitors to hold them 
at recognised technical and commercial schools- 
and at U niversity Colleges. 

It is well worthy of consideration whether a com- 
mercial side to some college of university rank might 
not be an object on which the Board should spend 
some of their funds, and in which exhibitions could 
be held. The Royal College of Science for Ireland 
and the Metropolitan School of Art might be the 
places of higher instruction where the Science and 
Art Exhibitions could be held. Money prizes would 
be abolished. 

W. de W. Abney. 


(3.) 


Resolutions o 
Rectors and 
Prefects of 
Studies. S J. 


Document put in by Rev. M. Devitt, S.J., Rector of Clongowes Wood College. 
Resolutions agreed to at a Meetingo! Regtom and PasrECT of Sroniss. S.J., in Dublin, 1898. 

1. la.) Inspection, as a substitute for the present 
method of testing secondary education, is lmprac- 

hC ft| Oral examination, as an adjunct to the existing 
system of examinations, would be useful, if it could 
be successfully applied in practice. 

2 While the preparatory grade should not be 
abolished as a whole, its conditions should be 
modified — 

la.) By raising the limit of age to 15 years. 

\b.) By diminishing the number and value of the 
prizes given. 

(c ) By a readjustment of the various cour. es. 

3. As widely different standards are adopted by the 
examiners in the various subjects, the doubling of all 
marks obtained beyond 75 per cent, of the nmximum 
elves an undue advantage to students selecting the 
most leniently marked subjects— e g., Celtic, Oerinaii. 

4. With regard to the appointment of examiners . 

(a I No examiner should he appointed unless 

specially qualified in the subjects he examines in, and 
9 uoh qualification should he of a public character. 


lb.) Efficient examiners should be retained and 1 
employed for a greater length of time than is usual at 
present. 

(c.) An examiner should be required to have taught, 
for some definite period, students of a similar standing- 
to those whom he is to examine. 

5. With regard to the nature of the examination 
papers ; 

(a.) They should be better graded, to suit the 
average of ability in the students for whom obey are set. 

(6. ) Questions which test memory only or prin- 
cipally, should be less commonly given than at present. 

6. In the senior grade students should be more 
encouraged to specialise in certain subjects suitable to 
the candidate’s own tastes, future university work, or 
special career in life. 

7. School attendances should commence to be 
reckoned on the 1st of September in each year, not, 
as at present, on the 1st of November. 

8. It would be advisable to have a separate set of 
examination papers, if possible, for “Pass” and 
“ Honour” candidates. 


(4.) 


DOCUMENT put in by Ruv. ANDREW Murphy, St. Mtmchm's College, Limerick. 

r ekm t of Meeting of the Association of Catholic Heab Masters, held on September 13 1898. 

1 1 Qfn 1 SQ8 a General St. Flannan’s College, Ennis ; Rev J. Daly, Diocesan 


Meeting U of“Stbo?ri!Smliitoto of U«« 
Schools! convened by circular dated- August 2fipA 
was held at the University College, St. Stephen s 
green, Dublin. There were present --Rev. M. 
Dooley, d.d., Diocesan Seminary, Navan , Rev. J. A. 
Moran, s.M., Catholic University School , Rev. N. J. 


bemmary, nanaguauciccii , 

Dominick-street ; Rev. E. Mulhern, d.d St Macar- 
tin’s College, Monaghan; Rev. H Brady, St- 
Patrick’s College, Cavan ; Rev. C. M Hugh, d.d., St. 
Columb’s College, Londonderry ; Rev J Doyle, St. 
Kieran’s College, Kilkenny; Rev. 1. J. l'ogarty, 
c.s.sp., Rathmines ; Rev. W. Henry, s.J., Belvedere 
College ; Rev. J. Geoghegan, c.m., St. Vincents Coi- 


Brennan, c.s.si., ° ~ ' . i . -o .... College ; Rev. J. Geognegan, c.m., os. viuccm-a 

K S no? — t r ^u* e ; lege, Castlekuock; Rev. H. Boyle, St. Malach, 
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College, Belfast ; Rev. M. Dowling, St. Brendan’s 
College, Killarney ; Rev. L. Healy, c.s.sp., Black- 
rock College; Rev. M. J. M'Hugh, St. Jarlath’s 
College, Tuam ; Rev. M. Carrigy, c.m., St. Patrick’s 
College, Armagh ; Rev. A. Murphy, St. Munchin’s 
College, Limerick; Rev. R. Bodkin, c.m., St. Vin- 
cent’s College, Castleknoek ; Rev. W. Delany, s.j., 
University College ; Brother P. J. Hennessy, Chris- 
tian Schools, Marino ; Brother J . A. O’Mahony, 
North Richmoncl-street ; Brother J. M. Costen, 
Marino. 

The Very Rev. W. Delany, s.j., was moved to 
the chair, pending the election of a chairman. 

Rev. T J. Fogarty, c.s.sp., raised the question 
whether others besides headmasters may be admitted 
to membership of the Association, and, the meeting 
having decided in the affirmative, moved that Rev. 
Dr. , Crehan, c.s.sp., Rockwell College, be invited 
to join. 

Rev. A. Murphy moved, and Rev. H. Boyle 
seconded, an amendment, that it was undesirable to 
proceed that day to invite outsiders. 

The amendment was carried. 

A vote by ballot for the election of Chairman, Secre- 
tary, and Tresurer resulted as follows : — 

Very Rev. "VV. Delany, s.j., Chairman. 

Rev. A. Murphy, Secretary. 

Rev. H. Boyle, Treasurer. 

Rev. A. Murphy having explained that he had sent 
an invitation to the Superior General of the Christian 
Brothers for the headmasters of that body to atteud 
the meeting, and three Brother's having come, as re- 
presenting their Superior, the Brothers themselves 
suggested that it would be better they should attend 
as mere spectators, and not take any active part in 
the business of the meeting. 

Rev. T. J. Fogarty, c.s.sp., proposed, and Rev. 
L. Healy, c.s.sp., seconded a resolution that a 
Standing Committee should be appointed. After 
some discussion, it was agreed unanimously that the 
committee named on the Agenda be empowered to 
act till the next General Meeting, when a committee 
will be elected. The committee thus appointed con- 
sists of : — Rev. H. Boyle, Belfast ; Rev. E. Mulhern, 
d.d., Monaghan ; Rev. M. Dooley, d.d., Navan ; 
Rev.N. T. Sheridan, b.c.l., Wexford; Rev. A. Murphy, 
Limerick ; Rev. M. Dowling, Killarney ; Rev. M. 
M ‘Hugh, Tuam ; Rev. J. Daly, Ballagliadereen ; 
Rev. M. Devitt, sj., Clongowes Wood; Rev. L. 
Healy, c.s.sp., Blackroclc ; Rev. J. Geoghegan, 
c.m., Castleknoek ; Rev. M. A. O’Reilly, o.c.c., Ter- 
enure ; Rev. W. Delany, s.j., University College ; 
Rev. R. Bodkin, c.ir., Castleknoek ; Rev. J. A. 
Moran, s.m., Catholic University School. 

The appointment of Rev. J. A. Moran, s.M., to 
the Committee was ratified unanimously. 

It was unanimously agreed that the Christian 
Brothers be invited to send two representatives to join 
the Committee. 


It was unanimously agreed that the Presentation Report of 
Brothers be invited to send one representative to join assckUi tion of 
the Committee. Catholic Hoad 

Acting on the suggestion of the April meeting, it — 
was unanimously agreed that the annual subscription 
of each school and college be £2, where the number of 
pupils on the roll is 70 or mox - e, and £1 where the 
number is less than 70. 

It was unanimously agreed that the necessary ex- 
penses of the members of Committee be paid. 

Rev. R. Bodkin, c.m., proposed, and Rev. M. 

Cairigy, c.m., seconded, that this meeting affirm the 
resolution of the April meeting, that the difficulty of 
the papers makes the pass standard much too high. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Rev. J. Geoghegan, cur., proposed, and Rev. J. A. 

Moran, s.m.', seconded, that it is desirable there 
should be separate pass and honours papers or sets of 
questions. The resolution was agreed to. 

Rev. A. Murphy proposed, and Rev. J. Daly 
seconded, that the present Intermediate System, as 
carried out under the Act of 1878, is n >t satisfactory, 
aud needs modification. The resolution was passed 
unanimously. 

Rev. A. Murphy proposed, and Rev. J. Daly 
seconded, that in the opinion of the meeting it would 
be desirable to combine inspection with a more 
limited competition than takes place under the exist- 
ing system. 

Rev. M. Carrigy, c.m., proposed, and Rev. N. J. 

Brennan, c.s.sp., seconded, the direct rejection of 
the resolution. 

On a poll the resolution was passed by 11 votes to 
9. A few refused to vote. 

The following resolutions were passed unanimously : 

That overage students should be admitted in every 
grade, and that the overage limit should be two years. 

That the number of exhibitions should be increased 
in the Senior Grade to one for every five who pass, 
and in the Middle Grade to one for every seven who 
pass. 

That it is desirable that more encouragement should 
be given to the study of Natural Science, and that 
medals should be given in that department. 

That only those who have experience in teaching 
boys are qualified to act as examiners. 

That, as far as possible, teachers should be appoiixted 
to the position of superintendent. 

That copies of the report of this meeting be sent to 
the Headmaster's, and to the Commissioners of Inter- 
mediate Education. 

That a meeting of the Standing Committee be held 
during the Christmas (holidays. 

Andrew Murphv, 

Hon. Sec. 


( 5 .) 

Letter fx-om Professor Tyrrell, Fellow of Trinity College. 


Trinity College, 

Dublin, October, 1898. 

Sir, — I n answ er to your letter asking my opinion 
on the woi'king of the Intermediate Act, I have but 
a word to say. 

I think the Intei'mediate Examinations have, on 
the whole, worked well and beexx a public benefit. 
The knowledge of accidence and syntax has certainly 
improved among Ix-ish boys since the system was 
started. 

I think, however, that the coxxrses appointed in 
Latin and Greek are far too short. Fairly industrious 
boys ought to be able to master thoroughly in a yeax - , 


a course three or four times as long. Such a course 
could not now be set, in view of the multiplicity of 
subjects which the candidates have to study. In a 
word, then, I woxxld allow the candidates to specialise 
far mox-e than is now- permitted, and would give 
passes, etc., for a comparatively 'limited number of 
subjects more fully and thoroughly studied. Details 
would be quite premature at present. 

I am your obedient servant, 

R. Y. Tybrei.l, f.t.c.d., 
Ex-Regius Professor of Greek. 


Letter from 
Professor 
Tyrrell, F.T.C.D. 
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(G.) 

Document put in by Mr. R. F. Scharff.* 




Report on Science Teaching in Intermediate Schools, adopted by the Science Committee 
of the Royal Dublin Society, May 24, 1898. 


In a letter addressed to the Chairman of the 
Scieuce Committee, and printed herewith, Professor 
Hartley directs the attention of the Committee to 
“ the inadequate encouragement given to the teaching 
of science in schools throughout Ireland at the present 
time, owing to the regulations contained in the 
P'-ogramme issued by the Commissioners of Inter- 
mediate Education.” 

This letter was duly placed before the Committee, 
and the unanimous feeling was that the matters 
referred to were of extreme importance, and that 
the Royal Dublin Society, being a corporate body 
identified in spirit and action with the promotion of 
science and art throughout the country, it clearly fell 
within its sphere of duty to use whatever influence it 
possessed to secure a thoroughly satisfactory basis for 
the teaching of Science and Art in Irish Schools. A 
sub-committee was accordingly appointed to specially 
consider this matter and to report as to what line of 
action they considered might be most advantageously 
adopted by the Society. 

At the first meeting of this Sub committee a letter 
from Professor G. F. FitzGerald was read iu which 
he corroborated and emphasised the statements 
already laid before the Committee. 

Furnished with such strong expressions of opinion 
from experts of the highest rank, your Committee 
felt that the matters referred to demanded its most 
serious consideration, and a memorandum was 
accordingly prepared in order to enable it to pass’ in 
review the actual condition of science teaching in 
Intermediate schools and the causes which have been 
operative in determining it. For this purpose it is 
best to consider first of all the following table which 
shows the total numbers of boys presented for 
examination in all subjects, as well as those presented 
in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Drawing in 
the various years since the first Intermediate 
Examinations in 1879. 


Yeah. 


Total No. of 
Boys 

Presented. 


1879, 

188), 

1881, 

1882, 


3,218 
I. Mi 
5,117 
5.153 


Numbers presented In 

| Chemistry. Drawing. 


1.714 

2,217 

2,602 

2,519 


C36 

861 

1,141 


2,572 

2,415 

2,839 

2,709 


1885, 

1886. 


1890, 


1893, 

1895, 

1896, 

1897, 


4 343 
4,613 
4,551 

3,913 

3.856 

4,294 

5,265 

5,816 

6.267 


2.420 

2,422 

2,611 

2,565 


866 

1,166 

1,376 

1,357 


911 

870 

773 

792 


2,274 

2,519 

2.737 

2,971 

2,519 

2,157 

2,711 

3,072 

3,281 

3,604 


6,503 618 

6,661 | 596 


359 2.985 

312 3,348 


The first thing to be noted in this table is that the 
total number of boys presented for examination 
remained fairly constant (from 4,000 to 5,000 ; between 
the years 1880. and 1890, and that during the same 
period about 2,500 boys were annually presented in 
Natural Philosophy, while the number presented in 
Chemistry rose to over 1 ,300. A decline is shown in 
the total number presented for examination in 1890 
and 1891, while from 1892 up to the present time a 
rapid and continued increase is shown in the total 
number of boys presented. At the same time the .-e 
has been an alarming decrease in the numbers 
presented in Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, and 
the position at present indicates a complete abandon 
ment of science teaching in Intermediate schools in 
the near future. 

To interpret this state of affairs it is necessary to 
recollect that up to 1891 the funds of the Inter- 
mediate Board consisted of the interest on £1,000,000, 
their original endowment. Thus their annual income 
amounted to something over £30,000, andali expenses 
had to be provided for out of this sum. As a conse- 
quence, the results fees paid to the managers of schools 
were not large, and the competition showed signs of 
falling away in 1890 and 1891. At this period, how- 
ever, the income of the Board received a very sub- 
stantial increase, no less a sum than £45,000 (roughly) 
being allocated annually to it under the Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act. With this sum the power 
of paying results was largely increased, so that the 
amount paid to managers of schools in this way has 
risen from £10,000 to upwards of £50,000 per 
annum, or from an average of' less than £3 to more 
than £1 1 for each student qualified to earn result fees. 

The following table shows the sums paid to the 
managers of schools as result fees during the last 
few years in contrast with those paid in formal - 
years : — 



In addition to the sums paid as i - esult fees valuable 
exhibitions and prizes are awarded to the students, 
the sum devoted to this purpose being now about 
£23,000 per annum. 

It is not surprising that such liberal awards should 
call forth a large increase in the number of students 
presented for examination, but it is surprising that, 
at the same time, the numbers presented in science 
subjects should so largely diminish. The explanation 
is, that no proper provision is made for science in the 
Intermediate Programme. The power of a subject to 
earn results, exhibitions, and prizes is determined by 
the number of marks allotted to that subject, and the 


* Referred to by him, in his Answers to the Commissioners' Queries. (See page 326). 
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munheis of marts allotted to science subjects are 
so small that thej cannot be taken op by schools on 
equal terms mth literary subjects." In short, it pays 
jery much better to teach literary subjects than 
cienee subjects, and as a consequence the schools 
cannot afford to take up science seriously; nor can 
the schools be expected to take up science and tend, 
t properly until the results-earning power, and the 
prize-earning power, of a science subject are equal to 
those oi a literary subject, os determined by the 
number of marks allotted to it in the programme of 
examinations. 1 ° 1 

Now it is contended, and rightly contended, that 
he proper teaching of science subjects necessarily 
in vokes the use °f apparatus and 'special equipment, 
in tact that science teaching should not consist of 

rim ®!” f n (,’ fr , om a text-book, but that 

the instruction should always be accompanied by 
proper experimental illustration. Hence any Depart- 
ment which gives aid towards science instruction 
nmst have some surety , that the instruction is 
efficient, and this involves systematic inspection as 
well as examination. 

Science subjects cannot be taken up in Interne - 
diate schools until they are remuneratiye to the 
te^hers-untii m fact, they rank equally with the 

2527 th “ r WW » f earning results, 

prizes, and exhibitions. The students work for the 
prizes, while the teachers work for the results, and 
t cannot be expected that they will take up science 
it it does not pay. But it does not pay, and this 
anomaly is doubly accentuated by the fact that the 
large sum of money which the Commissioners receive 
annually under the bocal Taxation Act is so ex- 
pended as to practically exterminate science in Irish 
schools, whereas the corresponding grant in Great 
bSntam !s expended in the promotion and encourage- 
ment of Science and Technical Instruction. 

-Not only does the present system of the Commis- 
sioners afford no direct encouragement to science, but 
it also indirectly renders it impracticable for the 
schools to take advantage of the aid offered by the 
-Department of Science and Art. 

De 'Partment of Science and Art is specially 
established for the purpose of aiding and promotin'- 

efficient instruction in Science and in Art it is 

empowered to give aid towards the purchase of such 
apparatus and fittings as are necessary for satisfactory 
instruction in these subjects— it has established a 
system oi inspection by experts whereby it can be 
assured that the equipment is ample and the instruc- 
tion efficient ; and, finally, it aids efficient instruction 
y paying Results Fees (now attendance grants) in 
accordance with the efficiency of the school as tested 
oy- inspection and examination. 

Here, then, is a State Department with almost un- 
inmted resources specially provided by Parliament, 
established to perform the very work which we wish 
to see introduced into Irish schools. A considerable 
number of Irish Intermediate schools had classes in 
connection with this Department ; but, as already 
explained, science has been ‘‘starved out” by the 
intermediate Programme, and as a consequence full 
advantage cannot be taken of the grants made by the 
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Department of Science and Art. Indeed the grant, . , , 

1 n ?j 1 _ 1U thlS " ay form but !l small part of what Science Com- 
should be earned in Ireland from this Department if HSBfSB? 
pioper arrangements were made to render the teaching — ■ 

ot science feasible in Intermediate schools. A change 
m the programme of the Intermediate would con- 
siderably increase the grants earned by schools. 

Ibis increase would be equivalent to an extra endow- 
ment for science subjects, to cover the extra expenses 
winch necessarily arise in science teaching, where 
apparatus is involved which may be damaged or re- 
quire to be replaced. 

At present the outlook indicates that the already 
considerably diminished grant earned from the De- 
partment of Science and Art will reach the zero limit 
m the near future. It is worthy of notice that the 
period ‘during which the grant earned from this 
Department has decreased agrees with the period of 
decrease of science teaching in Intermediate schools, 
that is, with the period during which the largely 
augmented funds of the Intermediate have been given 
to encourage literary subjects. In this connection 
the following table, selected from the reports of the 
Department of Science and Art for the years 1893 
t • , ’ a , nc , 1895 , delves notice. It refers to the 
Irish schools and classes in connection with the De- 
partment : — 


a 

§1 

li 

5 

I Science. 

| AST. 

Total 
Results 
paid in 

Ireland. 

Total 

Eesults 

baited 

Kingdom. 

II 

Results 

Paid. 

r! 

Eesults 

Paid. 

■ 




£ s. d. 



£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

1893, 

236 

9.157 

5.607 5 10 

4,443 

1,716 0 2 

7,325 6 0 

182.532 13 10 

1891, 

201 

7,38S 

4,175 7 11 

4,156 

1,751 13 11 j 

5,930 1 10 

197,136 18 5 


18-' 

6.517 

3,514 15 11 

3,885 

1,291 11 7 J; 

1,809 7 0 

202,268 18 2 


Thus while the total grant distributed to Science 
and Art classes in the United Kingdom has steadily 
increased, the amount earned by Irish schools has 
continuously and rapidly decreased, and appears likely 
to continue to decrease in the future unless some 
alteration is at once effected in the Intermediate Pro- 
gramme, for Intermediate schools cannot afford to 
undertake work which might interfere with the 
“ results earning ” power of the school. 

1 our Committee is unanimously of opinion that 
this Society should at once take energetic action in a 
matter so gravely affecting the educational and ' 
material welfare of the country, and that all its in- 
fluence should be employed to have such chan<ms in- 
troduced into the Intermediate Programme as° shall 
permit schools to take up science subjects, both 
theoretical and practical, an adequate number of 
marks being assigned to each subject, so that each 
may rank equally with a literary subject in its power 
of earning results, exhibitions, and prizes. 

It will be seen that no revolution is hereby intro- 
duced into any existing school ; bill.' any school which 
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Report or may elect to take up a subject of science can do so 

mitTeeofRoj'ai without prejudice to the results, prizes, and exhibi- 
Dublin Society, tions which it may earn at the June examinations. 

In the case, however, of any school electing to take 
up a science subject under this scale of marking, it 
should be necessary for that school to be properly 
equipped and inspected, and it has been Suggested 
that this could be effected for the present by the 
Intermediate Board requiring such school to place 
itself in connection with the Department of Science 
and Art as a condition of earning results fees on 
account of marks in science subjects. 


of examinations. If the Commissioners do not 
possess, under the Intermediate Education (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, the powers necessary to enable them to 
deal effectively with the matters referred to in this 
Report, their powers should be extended in the re- 
quired manner. Arrangements should be made which 
would render it possible for Irish schools to under- 
take the teaching of science with as great prospect of° 
reward from the funds at the disposal of the Boards 
as attends the teaching of literary subjects, and to 
take advantage of other parliamentary grants in aid 
of science teaching. 


In conclusion, therefore, we submit that the - 
Council of the Royal Dublin Society should bring 
these matters under the notice of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant (by whom the rules of the Intermediate Board 
must be sanctioned) and urge upon His Excellency 
the necessity for immediate -reform in the programme 


Adopted by the Committee of Science and its In- 
dustrial Applications, May 24th, 1898. 

W. E. Adeney, 

Chairman. 


( 7 -) 


Memorandum by Mr. M. E. Sadler, on the Leaving Examination as conducted in the 
Secondary Schools of Prussia. 

(Reprinted from the Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary Education (1895), Vol. V., pp. 27-33). 

Referred to by the Right Rev. Monsignor Molloy, d.d., d.sc., in his Answers to the 
Commissioners’ Queries (see page 279). 


Mr. Sadler's 
Memorandum . 


As reference is frequently made in the course of 
this Report to the German Abiturimten Examen, a 
short account of the way in which it is actually con- 
ducted may be of service to those who are unacquainted 
with the details of the system. For the particulars I 
am indebted to Dr. Emil Hausknecht, of Berlin, a 
teacher with wide knowledge of German Secondary 
Schools. 

For each type of Secondary School in Prussia a 
general plan of studies is laid down by the State. But 
the lines of this general plan are so wide as to give to 
the head-master of each school considerable freedom 
in framing its curriculum. In this task he naturally 
takes counsel with the teachers on liis staff. When 
the head-master has thus, with the aid of his assistants, 
planned the curriculum of his school in full detail, ^ his 
scheme has to be submitted to the “ College ” of 
•Inspectors for their approval. Every three years the 
plan of studies must be reviewed by the head-master 
and again sent in for the approval of the College of 
Inspectors as before. If, in thus revising his curri- 
culum, the head-master proposes any considerable 
alterations, lie must state at length his reasons for 
doinw so. He is also permitted to append to his own 
statement a supplementary report on the points in 
question prepared by one of the teachers on liis staff. 
Three written copies of this detailed plan of studies 
are preserved, one ‘being in the possession of the head- 
master, another in the hands of the inspector, and the 
third being kept for reference on the part of any 
.assistant teacher in the school. 

There lies on the desk of each class-room in the 
-school a log-book in which the teacher, before leaving 
the room at the end of a lesson, enters a brief record 
of the work done in the course of it. This log-book or 
diary is always accessible to the head-master and to 
the inspector, for whose guidance a complete picture 
of the course of instruction given in the class is thus 
preserved. The head -master and the inspector, by the 
aid of this diary, are enabled to check the teacher s 
methods, and to assure themselves that he adheres to 
the course of instruction prescribed in the detailed 
-curriculum. 


Moreover, the more important exercises of the 
pupils, and especially the “ unseens, ” are written, not 
on loose sheets of paper, but in note books, in which 
corrections and criticisms are also written by the 
teacher. The exercises and the corrections are both 
dated, and the note books containing them are care- 
fully preserved for reference for one year, or, in the 
case of the highest class, for two yearn. Each pupil 
has a separate note book for each subject. 

The log-book and the exercise books together thus 
provide a continuous record of the work done by 
each class, tliev are regularly examined by the head- 
master, and also by the inspector when the latter 
visits the school. This lie does without notice and 
at his pleasure, and almost always within the two or 
three months immediately preceding the leaving ex- 
amination. The less efficient schools are more fre- 
quently inspected. The inspectors, it should be added 
are invariably men who have had previous experience 
as teachers. They are usually appointed when about, or 
a little more than, 40yearsof age. There are no women 
inspectors. To each inspector agroupof speci Hedscliools 
is assigned for a short term of years. When the in- 
spector visits a school, he examines the log-books and 
the exercise books and listens to the teaching given in 
the classes. He is also permitted to put questions to 
the pupils and very often does so.. 

At the end of each school year there is a “ promotion 
examination” in every class below the highest. The 
written part of this “ promotion examination ” is con- 
ducted by the teachers aloDe; but the oral part is held 
in the presence of the head- master, who may also bimseli 
question the scholars. As a matter of fact only 
those boys are examined orally whose marks (either 
in the written examination or in the general report 
on the year’s work) are unsatisfactory. The report 
on the year’s work of each boy has to be sent in to 
the bead-master before the written examination 
begins. It is drawn up in simple symbols : -f signi- 
fying “ ripe,” 0 “ not ripe,” and (?) “doubtful.” 
irreat importance is attached to the promotion exam- 
ination, and boys are sometimes promoted even 
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though they have done badly in it. Promotion from, 
elass to class is not determined mechanically by the 
scale of marks obtained in the promotion: exam- 
ination, but . depends on the general character of the 
pupil's work' during the year. 

The- leaving examination, is confined to boys, 
in the first class. Under ordinary circumstances, 
about twenty-five boys will enter for it in each 
school. Three months before the examination 
begms, each boy prepares a biographical sketch 
in' which he shortly reports on his previous 
education from its commencement to the date of the 
composition. He is allowed to specify the subjects 
of which he is particularly, fond (including any sub- 
jects not. taught in; schools), and. those which he had. 
special difficulty in studying. Two . months before 
the examination, each master sends to the head-master 
a paper of. questions or problems in the. subject on 
which, he has given instruction. . This paper contains 
three times as many questions as will be required in 
the leaving examination. The head-master examines 
the questions, and either approves them as they 
stand or revises them after consultation with the 
teacher concerned. These sets of questions are then 
sent to the inspector, together with a long characteri- 
zation of each pupil, written by the class master and 
agreed to by all the masters engaged in teaching 
the boy as well as by the head-master. This report 
on the character of the pupil’s work is long and full, 
being written, partly in symbols, and partly in 
words, on printed schedules. At the same time, also, . 
each master has to report of each individual pupil 
whether he thinks him ripe to pass the examination. 
On this point the opinion of the master, on' which 
much depends, is expressed in the words “yes," 
“no,” or “doubtful.” His decision; which is based 
on the boy’s work during the year, weighs as much 
as the written and oral examinations, which follow, 
put together; Each boy must have reached in his 
year’s work a certain standard 1 in eight or nine sub- 
jects, but special success in a “ compensatory sub- 
ject” countervails failure in one other, German 
excepted. 

On receiving the papers of proposed questions, and 
the reports on the individual pupils, the inspector 
carefully examines them, and may refer the questions 
in any subject with which he is not himself familiar 
to one of his colleagues in the “ College” of Inspectors- 
to which he belongs. Each “ college ” will naturally 
have among its members an expert in each branch 
of the school curriculum, but different parts of the 
same school are not assigned to different inspectors. 
On the contrary, each of the schools is placed, as a 
w'hole, under the care of one inspector only for a 
term of years. The teachers in a particular school 
may thus come to know' in what subjects their in- 
spector is weak, and this may have some effect on the 
work of the school. It is said, however, that in 
practice' the effect is Small, care being taken not to 
assign a school in which the teaching of a particular 
subject is weak, to an inspector whose knowledge of 
that subject happens also to be defective. 

When the Inspector has perused the papei-s of 
questions and the reports, he fixes the date for the 
oral examination. The head-master of the school 
then appoints a day for the written examination usually 
choosing a date which will fall from four to five weeks 
before that fixed by the inspector for the oral exam- 
ination. The day before the written examination, 
the inspector sends back to the school the papers of 
questions having marked on each paper one-third of 
the questions. The questions so marked are set in the 
examination. The papers of questions are sent to the 
head-master by the inspector in sealed envelopes, each 
paper under a separate cover. The questions are not 
printed. On the day of examinaiton the head-master 
is required to hand the envelope containing the 
questions, with the seal still unbroken, to the class 
master in the presence of the candidates. The en- 


velope is then .opened and .the. marked questions are 
dictated to the candidates, one or. more of the latter 
being asked to repeat them in., order, to pppyent. 
mistakes. From .two to five hours are given, for each, 
paper, allowance being made for the time taken by 
the dictation of the questions. . The. master concerned, 
fills in a certificate, showing.the exact. time at which; 
the seal was: broken, when the dictation, began, and 
ended, . and .when .the worked papers; were collected by 
him. There, are five subjects in which written ox : 
animations are held, and . the papers are set on; con- 
secutive days. Only, one paper, is given on each day. 
The dates of the. written examination are. sometimes, 
so arranged that a Sunday falls in the middle, of , the 
examination. 

As the mastpr thus knows beforehand, the. whole 
list of questions from which those set in the examina- 
tion will be taken it may- be. asked whether lie does 
not specially prepare his pupils to, pass in , those 
particular subjects. A strict, code. 1 of professional 
honour condemns and prevents, any such .unfair pre- 
paration. It is said that.au ordinary, teacher would 
rather commit suicide, than, thus . cram up, his., boys 
beforehand to pass in the questions, set by himself. 
His spirit would revolt against the suggestion.. At, 
the same, time,, some, teachers, are occasionally sus- 
pected. of the. practice.. In case, of such suspicion 
arising, the inspector pays frequent visits to the class 
taught by the suspected master, and closely, examines, 
the character of his daily work. He is also free to 
refuse any of the three sets, of questions prepared by. 
the teacher,. and to substitute a paper set by, himself!. 
But the most effective check on dishonourable practice 
lies in the fact that any teacher suspected of violating 
the spirit of the examination is scouted by his col- 
leagues and condemned by professional opinion. If 
detected in any such offence he is branded with, 
disgrace, and dismissed without: a pension. 

Each set of answers worked in the examination is 
looked over by the master, who marks each answer 
}> 2 > . 3 , or 4 (i.e ; , very, good, good, sufficient,, or. 
insufficient). Papers receiving any one of the three 
highest marks are allowed to “Pass.” The master 
is required: to set. forth in writing the grounds of .his 
decision in respect of each paper. Furthermore, all, 
the teachers concerned with, the class' look at the 
papers of all tile candidates, and at the biographical, 
sketches prepared by them, in order to form an opinion 
about each boy.. When all' this is done the, masters 
meet and make collectively a short report as to. the 
“ ripeness ” of the various candidates for passing the 
examination. In making this supplementary report 
they take into; account both; their own first decision * 
and the boy’s work in the: written examination. 

All the worbed papers; together with this second 
report and the boy’s own biographical sketches, are 
now sent to the inspector,, who, the day before his 
visit, before the: viwd voce examination,, looks through 
representative parts of the candidates’ work. 

On the day of the viva voce examination the inspec- 
tor first presides over a meeting of the examination 
board, which consists of those masters to whom the 
head-master has intrusted the care of' the highest form 
during the preceding year, together with the head- 
master and the inspector ; the presence of the latter 
being required to make the board technically com- 
plete. On the Board each man has one vote, the 
inspector having also a casting vote on any subject 
on which the opinion of the board happens to be equally 
divided. 

At this meeting of the examination board the in- 
spector first makes general comments and criticisms 
on the work done in the class. Next he criticises the 
papers set for the examination, with special reference 
to their fitness to the particular school, and to their 
easiness and difficulty as compared with other papers 
set in corresponding schools elsewhere. He then 
reviews the corrections made by the teachers on the 
boys’ worked papers. Of these corrections the in- 
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spector either states his approval or suggests altera- 
tions in them. Next he turns to the marks of each 
candidate and goes carefully through the record of his 
work. In case of any doubt he questions the teachers 
as to the boy’s work, or looks into his exercise books 
for the last two years, these books being required to 
be at hand during the meeting. Finally, he takes a 
vote on each boy. According to this vote the candi- 
date is (1) either declared “ ripe ” without any further 
viva voce examination (which is equivalent to passing 
with honours) ; or (2) admitted to the viva voce ex- 
amination, in which case he is so examined only in 
those subjects in which he has not been marked as 
“ sufficient ” both for his year’s work and in his 
written examination ; or (3) excluded from the viva 
voce examination. A candidate so excluded is con- 
sidered as having failed in the examination, and after 
three such failures a boy cannot be admitted to the 
leaving examination again. 

As soon as it has been decided in the meeting of the 
examining board which of the candidates are to be 
excused from the viva voce examination, which are to 
be admitted (and in what subjects) and which are to 
be excluded, all the candidates are assembled for 
prayers, and are afterwards introduced to the inspector 
by the head-master. The inspector then announces 
the names of those who have passed the examination 
without having to undergo viva voce questioning, and 
with a few words of congratulation excuses them from 
further attendance. He then tells the other candi- 
dates in what subjects they will be required to be ex- 
amined viva voce, and the oral examination begins at 


A candidate who is admitted to this viva voce ex- 
amination can “ pull himself up ” in any subject in 
which he has failed to obtain the mark “ sufficient ” 
in the written examination. The master, however, 
may refuse to allow him thus to retrieve his failure. 
In case of such refusal, however, the candidate may 
ask to be examined viva voce in any subject in. which 
he has been marked 1 or 2 (i.e., “ very good ” or 
“ good ”), special success compensating for failure in 
any subject except German and religious knowledge. 
If a boy’s written examination work is marked higher 
than was his year’s work, he must be examined really 
in order to compensate for loss of marks in respect of 
his comparative failure in the course of instruction 
given during the year. If, on the other hand, a boy 
does badly in the year’s work and passes in the 
written examination, but fails in viva voce, he is re- 
garded as having failed in the examination. 

In order to lessen the number of papers, there is no 
written examination in some subjects, e.g., Religious 
Knowledge, History, and Geography. Each boy’s viva 
voce examination in each subject generally lasts from 
twenty minutes to half an hour. Every candidate 
must pass in all subjects, except Drawing, Singing, 
and Gymnastics. 

The inspector may, if he likes, examine a boy viva 
wee in Religious Knowledge, History, and Geography; 
but in these subjects the master’s report on the 
candidates’ work during the year is generally decisive. 


The teaching of History in German schools is said to 
be good, though the results are rarely subjected to an 
external test in the leaving examination. As a matter 
of fact, however, boys in the highest class often find no 
small difficulty in obtaining from their teacher a 
satisfactory report in History and Religious Know- 
ledge. 

The viva voce part of the leaving examination, in- 
cluding the meeting of the examining board which 
precedes it, usually lasts one day, e.g., from 8 a.m. to 
6 or 7 p.m., with a short break for lunch. 

At the close of the examination day, the examina- 
tion board meets once more, the inspector being 
present. At this meeting all the other masters attend 
and may be asked questions by the inspector, but they 
have no vote or voice in the discussion. The results 
of the examination are announced at the end of the 
day, each candidate being simply told whether he has 
passed or failed. But the certificate, which the 
candidate receives afterwards, goes into very con- 
siderable detail. 

When held in schools which have a nine years’ 
course, the leaving examinations admit the successful 
candidate to the university, except that, in the case 
of the real-gynasium and the ober-realschule, it does 
not admit the student to academic study in Classical 
Philology, Philosophy, Theology, Law, or Medicine. 
When held in the real-schule, where the course is of 
six years’ duration, the leaving examination confers a 
certificate which admits the holder to many of the 
professions and to the Civil Service. 

It will be remembered that, in his report on German 
schools, presented to the Schools Enquiry Commission, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold thus summarised the rules of the 
leaving examination : — “ It is to be such as a scholar 
“ °f fair ability, and proper diligence may, at the end 
“ of his school course, come to with a quiet mind and 
“ without a painful preparatory effort, tending to 
“ relaxation and torpor as soon as the effort is over.” 
And he remarked on the ” care which is taken that 
“ the instruction in the highest class should not 
“ degenerate into a preparation for the examination ; 
“ that the pupil may have the requisite time to come 
“ steadily and without over-hurrying to the fulness of 
“ the measure of his powers and character ; and that 
“ he may be securely and thoroughly formed, instead 
“ of being bewildered and oppressed by a mass of 
“ information hastily heaped together.” 

The Prussian abiturienten examen is interesting 
alike in respect of its methods and in the privileges 
which it confers. Its methods are carefully devised 
so as to give to the teacher a large degree of freedom 
in framing the curriculum of his school, and in forming 
a fair judgment of his pupils’ abilities. But the 
whole examination depends on the fact that it is 
attached to an organised system of inspection. There 
seems, however, nothing to prevent this method of 
examination (with some modification) from being 
tried experimentally by one or other of our examining 
authorities. 

M. E. Sadler. 
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